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Review  I. 


1.  Tlie  Phi/stoloffical  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Mam,  By  Robert 
Bentley  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Physiciaii  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London ;  and  Williah 
Bowman,  F.RS.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  King's  College,  London.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations on  Wood. — London^  1843-1857.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  448, 
C60. 

2.  Human  Physiology.  By  Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Yice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, &c.  &c.  With  532  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition,  revised, 
modified,  and  enlarged. — Philadelphia,  1856.  Two  vols,  royal  8vo, 
pp.  729,  755. 

3.  Human  Physiology ,  Statical  and  Dynamical;  or  Hie  Conditions 
and  Course  of  tlie  Life  of  Man.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  Wood 
Engravings. — ^iTeie?  York  and  London,  1856.     Royal  8?o,  pp.  649. 

It  was  some  years  ago  remarked  to  us  by  an  eminent  Swedish  Pro- 
fessor, whose  high  scientific  attainments  and  truthfulness  of  character, 
together  with  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  medical  literature 
of  England,  Franoe,  and  Germany,  gave  peculiar  value  to  his  opinion, 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  teaching,  he  esteemed  no  books  so  highly  as 
ours.  Were  we  asked  to  name  any  single  treatise  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  this  kind  of  excellence,  we  think  that  we  should  not 
have  much  hesitation  in  naming  the  one  standing  first  on  our  list,  the 
41-xxi.  1 
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recent  completion  of  which  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  event  in  the 
a7inus  medicus  jnst  conclnded.  In  the  older  treatises  on  Anatomy, 
the  actions  of  the  parts  whose  structure  is  described  are  for  the  most 
part  systematically  excluded;  whilst  in  contemporary  treatises  on 
Physiology,  we  find  the  actions  of  oigans  described  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  their  structure.  A  little  Physiology  was 
gradually  forcing  its  way  into  treatises  on  Anatomy,  whilst  Physio- 
logical treatises  were  becoming  more  and  more  Anatomical ;  the  old 
course  of  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  in  University  College  (which 
institution  was  speedily  followed  in  this  change  by  other  principal 
Metropolitan  Schools)  had  given  place  to  one  of  "  General  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  in  which  only  such  parts  of  ordinary  descriptive 
Anatomy  were  taught,  as  were  directly  subservient  to  Physiology; 
but  no  attempt  had  been  made  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country, 
80  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  carry  this  improvement  into  literature,  and 
to  break  down  the  barrier  which  had  so  long  kept  apart  two  subjects 
having  the  most  intimate  relations  possible,  until  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman  pixniuced  the  first  part  of  their  "  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Man." 

Not  only  was  the  work  novel  in  plan,  but  also  in  a  most  important 
part  of  its  materials.  The  improved  powers  which  the  Microscope 
had  acquired  not  many  3'ears  previously,  had  already  been  turned  to 
most  valuable  accoant  in  the  investigation  of  the  miTvutice  of  Animal 
CTganization ;  the  researches  of  Schwann,  Henle,  Valentin,  Wagner, 
and  other  continental  observers  had  opened  up  many  new  paths  of 
inquiry;  and  it  had  become  obvious  that  fresh  and  yet  closer  bonds  of 
union  would  form  themselves  between  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  when 
vital  activity^  reduced  by  analysis  to  its  most  elementary  manifestations, 
could  be  traced  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  most  elementary  forms 
of  organic  structure. 

It  was  from  the  first  evident  that  it  was  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment that  the  Authors  of  the  "  Physiological  Anatomy"  were  most 
successfully  exerting  themselves  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their 
9cience  by  original  inquiry.  Mr.  Bowman,  in  particular,  had  ah^eady 
acquired  the  highest  credit  as  a  minute  Anatomist  by  his  researches 
on  Muscular  Fibre,  which  were  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  his 
brilliant  discoveries  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Kidney.  And  whilst 
availing  themselves  of  the  contributions  of  Chemists  and  experimental 
Physiologists  in  building-up  the  superstructure,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  determination  that  this  fundamental  portion  of  their  work  should 
be  executed  by  their  own  hands  alone,  and  that  they  would  state 
nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  their  own  eyes  had  verified.  It  is 
to  this  determination,  in  itself  a  most  laudable  one,  that  the  long  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  work  is  attributable, — a  delay  which  must 
have  been  a  source  of  regret  and  annoyance  to  many  a  student,  and 
of  which  the  public  has  not  been  unreasonable  in  complaining.  When 
the  first  part  was  published  in  February,  1843,  it  was  announced  that 
the  remainder  would  appear  in  two  more  parts  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year;  and  we  have  so  doubt  that  the  book  was  purchased 
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bj  many  on  the  £uth  of  tliis  pledge.  More  than  two  years  ^psed, 
however,  before  the  second  part  made  its  appearance;  and  it  was  then 
announced  that  two  more  parts  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
work,  which  parts  were  to  follow  at  an  early  period.  The  two  parts 
have  grown  to  three ;  the  "  early  period^  has  extended  to  nearly  twelve 
years.  The  student  who  purdiased  the  first  volume  of  '*  Todd  and 
Bowman"  for  his  text-book,  has  long  since  left  the  schools;  and,  if 
toleiably  sucoessfol  in  practice,  has  probably  lost  much  of  his  interest 
in  everything  whose  practical  bearing  is  not  at  once  obvious  to 
him.  And,  wh^t  is  perhaps  the  worst  oonsequence  of  the  delay,  the 
euiier  portions  of  the  book  had  already  become  antiquated,  before 
the  later  made  their  appearance;  so  that  the  production,  taken  as  a 
whole,  makes  us  think  of  how  a  lady  would  look  if  attired  in  the 
large  bonnets  of  one  epoch,  the  balloon  sleeves  of  another,  mnd  the 
ample  iddrts  of  the  present  £Eishion. 

Out  Authors  make  the  best  apology  that  circumstances  admit,  in 
referring  to  the  absorption  of  their  time  by  engagements  of  another 
description.  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Todd  has  rapidly  risen  into 
that  eminence  as  a  practising  Physician,  and  that  Mr.  Bowman  has  no 
leas  rapidly  attained  that  rank  as  a  Sui^on,  to  which  the  talents  and 
attainments  of  each  most  justly  entitl^  him.  But  no  man  who  is 
himself  closely  occupied  by  any  department  of  practice,  needs  to  be 
told  that  for  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  **  Todd  and  Bowman,'* 
an  amount  both  of  time  and  of  mental  power  is  reqiiired,  which  its 
exigencies  do  not  leave  at  his  disposal.  And  we  think  it  would  have 
been  mudi  better,  therefore,  if  our  Authors  had  done  ten  years  ago 
what  they  have  been  forced  to  do  at  last, — ^namely,  commit  the  com- 
pletion of  the  book  to  other  hands,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
direction,  verification,  and  final  revision  of  the  labours  of  their  co- 
adjutors. We  can  sympathize,  however,  with  the  attachment  they 
had  formed  for  the  product  of  so  much  toil ;  and  with  their  desire  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  lowering  it  in  the  estimation  of  an  appreciating  public 
by  a  less  worUiy  continuation.  And  we  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  our 
taok  with  the  expresnon  of  the  hope,  that  the  next  author  or  authors 
who  may  publish  a  book  in  parts,  will  not  commence  their  issue  until 
the  preparation  of  the  whole  is  so  £Etr  advanced,  that  its  completion  is 
not  likely  to  be  postponed  by  any  save  an  extraordinary  interruption. 

As  we  have  never  given  anything  but  a  passing  Notice  of  the 
^  Flgrsiological  Anat<nny'  at  the  time  that  its  successive  parts  have 
appeared,  we  owe  it  both  to  the  Authors  and  to  the  Public  to  mak«  it 
the  subject  of  that  fuller  review  which  it  would  receive  if  now  making 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  as  an  entire  work.  For  it  is  due  to 
the  former  that  the  value  of  their  original  contributions,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole,  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out ;  whilst  it  is  but  fair  towards  the  latter  t^at  its  defects  should  be 
critidaed,  and  especially  that  the  imperfections  resulting  from  the 
antiquation  (if  we  may  venture  to  coin  such  a  word)  of  its  earlier 
portdona  ahould  be  noticed.  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  manifest 
a  carping  or  ungenerous  ^irit  in  following  tins  course,  we  would  say 
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vth  limine  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  part  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  ripest  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  issued, 
besides  adding  considerably  to  the  amount  of  that  knowledge.  But 
we  must  look  at  the  work  as  it  now  stands;  and  shall  have  to  consider 
how  &r,  as  a  complete  whole,  it  falls  behind  the  Physiological  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  present  day. 

The  Introduction,  designed  to  place  the  Student  of  the  Organization 
and  Life  of  Man  at  his  right  starting-point,  and  to  indicate  to  him  the 
path  which  ho  may  most  surely  follow,  sets  forth  those  general  con- 
siderations with  which  most  Physiological  treatises  open,  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Organized  structures  and  of  the  Vital  actions  they 
exhibit  The  bygone  doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle,  with  the  "  Organic 
agent"  of  Dr.  Prout,  receive  a  passing  shot;  and  the  position  is  laid 
down  (p.  15)  that — 

"  Out  of  the  same  elements  of  which  the  Inorganic  kingdom  consists,  God 
has  created  a  series  of  material  substances,  which  oy  their  action  and  reaction 
with  other  phjrsical  agencies,  exhibit,  apparently  in  a  spontaneous  maimer,  the 
phenomena  of  Life,  and  manifest  a  series  of  peculiar  forces  capable  of  opposing 
and  controlling  the  other  forces  of  nature." 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  conducive  to  greater  clearness,  if  the 
distinction  between  Matter  and  Force,  Substance  and  Agent,  had 
been  more  consistently  preserved.  The  progress  of  thought  on  this 
subject,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  marked  out  this  distinction  with 
great  clearness  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Inorganic  world.  The  old 
doctrine  of  the  "imponderables"  has  now  given  place  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  such  as  are  still  entangled  in  the  web  of  musty  traditions,  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  forcea"  And  these  "  forces"  are  not  h}'pothetical 
entities,  but  are  cognizable  by  every  man's  personal  experience.  For, 
when  we  determinately  put  forth  a  certain  amount  of  nervo-muscular 
power  in  communicating  or  resisting  Motion,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
exertion ;  and  as  the  force  thus  developed  may  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly metamorphosed  into  Heat  or  any  other  form  of  physical  agency, 
the  relation  of  each  of  the  Physical  Forces  to  our  own  sense  of  effort 
is  definitely  established.  Now  just  as  the  pen  which  we  are  at  present 
holding  is  perfectly  passive  in  itself,  and  moves  only  as  it  is  directed 
by  our  hand,  so  is  all  Inorganic  matter  inert  save  when  put  into 
activity  by  one  or  other  of  these  powers.  And  that  this  is  equally 
true  of  Organized  bodies, — that  they  have  in  themselves  no  force  or 
spring  of  action,  but  derive  all  their  energy  from  forces  external  to 
themselves, — is  now  coming  to  be  generally  received  as  a  fundamental 
truth  of  Physiological  science ;  and  we  believe  a  clear  exposition  of  it 
to  be  the  surest  basis  of  Physiological  teaching.  It  needs  but  a  very 
little  alteration  in  the  quotation  wehave  just  cited,  and  in  similarpassages 
elsewhere,  to  render  them  conformable  to  what  we  hold  to  be  our 
present  more  advanced  position ;  and  we  trust  that  in  a  future  edition 
we  shall  not  meet  with  the  obscurity  which  is  engendered  by  ranking 
"material  substances"  with  "  otJter  physical  agencies." 

Further  on  (p.  25)  we  are  told  that  "  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  animals  is  the  enjoyment  of  Volition  or  Will;*  and  that  as  "  we  are 
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conscious  that,  by  a  certain  eflfort  of  the  mind,  we  can  excite  our 
moscles  to  action,"  so  "  when  we  see  precisely  similar  acts  performed 
by  the  lower  creatures,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  purpose,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  same  process  takes  place  in  them  as  in  ourselves."  Now 
on  this  passage  we  have  to  remark  that  it  is  extremely  likely  to 
mislead  the  student,  and  to  put  him  altogether  on  a  wrong  track.  We 
quite  agree  with  our  authors  that  '^  precisely-similar  acts"  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  springs  of  action  in  the  lower  animals  as  in 
ourselves;  but  the  question  is — what  are  these  precisely-similar  acts? 
-»and  on  this  point  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  crude  and  hasty 
generalization*  Thus  the  Hydra  has  been  described  as  vclunUvrUy 
waving  about  its  arms  in  search  of  prey,  as  purposively  bringing  one 
tentacle  after  another  to  the  assistance  of  whichever  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  entrap  a  worm  or  a  water-flea,  and  then  as  combining  the 
energy  of  all  in  dragging  the  luckless  victim  to  its  voracious  mouth. 
More  than  this,  it  has  been  complimented  upon  its  moderation,  because, 
when  its  stomach  is  once  filled,  it  does  not,  like  too  many  human  glut- 
tons, endeavour  to  gorge  further,  but  allows  its  contracted  tentacles  to 
be  touched  by  all  sorts  of  living  dainties  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  entrap  them.  Now  the  fact  is,  as  every  Microscopist  knows, 
that  the  body  and  arms  of  the  Hydra,  carefully  as  their  substance  has 
been  scrutinized,  afford  not  the  slightest  indication  of  nervous  texture, 
but  in  the  simplicity  and  homogeneity  of  their  substance  present  a 
much  closer  resembkmce  to  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  organization. 
Again,  the  body  of  the  Hydra  is  essentially  a  stomach ;  and  its  so- 
called  "arms"  are  like  an  (Esophagus  slit-down  into  strips.  The  con- 
tractile tissue  of  which  they  are  composed,  therefore,  if  likened  to  any 
part  of  the  human  organism,  can  only  be  legitimately  compared  to  the 
non-striated  fibre  which  forms  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
OQsophagusj  and  its  movements,  if  really  to  be  assimilated  to  anything 
which  takes  place  in  Man,  should  be  likened  to  the  peristaltic  con- 
tractions of  that  wall,  which,  if  we  could  watch  them,  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  no  less  purposive  in  their  relation  to  the  acts  of  inges- 
tion and  digestion  than  are  the  actions  of  the  Hydra.  Looking,  then, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  general  homogeneousness  of  structure  and  to 
the  absence  of  any  perceptible  nervous  system  in  the  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  fiict  that  the  operations  of  these  pai-ts  of  our  own 
organism  with  which  its  body  may  be  most  legitimately  compai*ed,  are 
performed  not  only  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  but  also  without 
consciousness,  it  seems  to  us  a  pure  assumption  to  endow  this  creature 
with  attributes  that  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Man  and  the 
animals  that  most  nearly  approach  him  in  organization,  mei*ely  on 
account  of  a  superficial  resemblance  which  altogether  disappeara  when 
closely  scrutinized.  We  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  structure 
and  actions  of  Animals,  following  the  ascending  series,  and  taking 
the  purely  automatic  movements  of  Plants  as  our  basis,  would  show 
that  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  motor  activity  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Plants, — the  con- 
tractions which  give  rise  to  it  being  either  dependent  (as  in  the  case 
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of  ciliary  movement  or  of  other  rhythmical  phenomena)  upon  the  suc- 
cession of  vital  changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues  themselves,  or  being 
the  result  of  external  stimuk^ion  directly  applied  to  the  motile  parts. 
So  soon  as  i^e  can  clearly  discern  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system^ 
we  can  recognise  motions  depending  upon  stimulation  conveyed 
through  it ;  but  these  motions  have  all  the  characters  of  '^  reflex*'  or 
^  excito-motor*'  actions,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  certainly  indicative 
even  of  Consciousness,  much  less  of  WilL  It  is  only  when  organs  of 
special  sense  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  movements  of 
the  animal  begin  to  manifest  the  influence  of  their  guidance,  that  we 
can  predicate  with  any  certainty  the  presence  of  the  former  of  these 
endowments;  and  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  For  of  the  actions  which  are  guided  by 
sensation,  even  in  oui*selvcs,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  are  not 
directed  by  volition,  but  belong  to  that  part  of  the  "  instinctive'* 
aeries  which  has  been  designated  ^'  sensori-motor;"  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  actions  of  Insects  and  other  Articulated  animals  with 
our  own,  would  seem  to  show  that  with  very  little  exception  those 
which  are  not  simply-reflex  belong  to  this  category.  And  even  when 
we  study  the  lives  and  habits  of  Vertebrated  animals,  and  compare  the 
manifestations  of  Mind  in  them  with  those  not  of  the  adult  but  of  the 
ytmng  of  Man,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  even  where  Intelligence 
and  Emotion  are  unmistakeably  manifested,  there  is  not  always  distinct 
evidence  of  Volition ;  that  the  highest  condition  of  the  brute  does  not 
approximate  in  this  particular  to  that  which  is  pre-eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Man;  and  that  in  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  his 
own  current  of  thought  and  action  by  a  power  within  himself,  wliich 
can  (when  adequately  developed)  overmaster  the  promptings  of 
appetite,  the  impulses  of  passion,  or  even  the  suggestions  of  intelligence, 
he  stands  alone  among  all  terrestrial  beings.  That  power,  and  that 
alone,  in  our  apprehension,  is  Volition;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Animal  kingdom  generally,  shows  an  indefiniteness  in 
the  use  of  terms,  or  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  writer's  ideas,  either  of 
which  can  scarcely  exert  any  but  a  misleading  influence.  Our 
remarks  apply  to  other  passages  than  the  one  we  have  cited.  Thus 
a  little  further  on  (p.  26)  we  find  it  stated  that  "  a  power  of  percep- 
tion and  a  power  of  volition  together  constitute  our  simplest  idea  of 
Miiul'^  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  either  perception  or  volition  in  the 
state  of  Dreaming;  or  in  those  states  of  natural  or  artificial  Abstraction 
or  Reverie,  wliich  are  allied  to  it  in  the  entire  suspension  of  volitional 
control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  of  the  perceptive  recognition 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  outer  world  ?  Yet  surely  our  authors, 
would  not  affirm  that  the  succession  of  ideas  and  feelings  characteristic 
of  these  states  is  an3rthing  but  mental. 

We  now  pass  from  the  Introduction  to  the  First  Chapter,  which  ia 
concerned  with  the  proximate  constituents  of  Animal  bodies.  Under 
this  head  we  have  a  concise  view  of  the  Chemical  composition  of  the 
tissues,  which,  though  correct  enough  at  the  time  it  ^vas  written, 
would  now  require  considerable  modification.     It  would  lead  us  into 
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too  wide  a  discassion  were  we  to  eater  iipoa  this  part  of  the  subject, 
wkifik  k^  moreoTer,  in  such  a  transitioA  state  that  no  positioii  caa  be 
assumed  to  be  of  more  than  tempoiaey  -value ;  bat  we  would  cite,  as 
illuatratioQB  of  the  ddanges  which  fourteen  years  have  made,  (1)  the 
general  abandonment  of  the  notion  that  i^fibrine  of  the  blood  forma 
the  basis  of  the  muacles ;  and  the  converse  idea  entertained  by  manj 
physiologists  and  pathologista  (to  which,  howeyev,  we  are  not  ourselyea 
yet  oonverted)  that  this  sabstaace  is  in  a  state  of  retrogressive  not  of 
pcQjgreasive  metamorphosis :  and  (2)  the  general  agreement  in  the 
belief  that  gelaiine  is  not  an  organizable  substance,  and  is  therefore 
useless  as  histogenetic  food,  the  tissues  which  yield  it  on  boiling  being 
generated  only  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  principles.  As  this 
chapter  was  written  soon  after  the  promtdgation  of  the  Cell-theoryi 
when  the  doctriue  of  Schwann  held  undii^uted  sway,  the  develop* 
ment  of  aU  the  animal  tissues  from  cells  is  taught  as  a  fundamental 
&ctL  As  regards  the  simple  fibrous  or  connective  tissues,  however^ 
this  doctrine  was  very  early  called  ixx  question  ;  and  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  a  well-established  &ct,  that  cell-development  is  not  a 
neceasary  phase  in  their  production.  The  tendency  of  recent  inquiry 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  extend  this  view  to  other  structures;  and  it 
may  be  pretty  certainly  stated  that  the  cell  is  only  one  out  of  several 
element^  forms  of  organization,  into,  which  an  organizable  blastema 
may  evolve  itsel£ 

Commencing  with  the  Locomotive  function^  our  authors  first  discuss 
the  minute  movements  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  remark  how  true  an  appreciation  they  had  formed  of 
the  nature  of  ciliary  movement,  and  of  the  character  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, at  a  time  when  the  general  opinion  on  both  these  points  was 
fiu:  firom  correct.  Physiologists  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding all  animal  motion  as  muscular,  that  few  of  them  could  con- 
ceive of  ciliary  action  in  any  other  light ;  and  the  doctrine  was  gravely 
I»omulgated  by  high  authorities,  that  each  cilium  had  a  set  of  muscles 
inserted  into  ibs  base,  by  the  contraction  of  which  its  motions  were 
effidcted.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  &ct  that  the  cilia  are 
usually  themselves  far  more  minute  than  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
finest  muscular  fibrilla,  their  essential  connexion  with  epithelial 
ceils^  and  the  continuance  of  their  movements  when  the  muscles  have 
lost  their  contractility  afber  death  or  have  been  tenq)orarily  paralysed 
by  the  suspension  of  their  supply  of  blood,  are  justly  r^^rded  by  our 
authors  as  proofis  of  their  independent  motile  power.  And  farther 
research  has  fully  borne  out  th^  view,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand 
tbat  cUiary  action  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  among  the  lower 
plaata^  in  which  muacles  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist ;  and  on  the 
other  that  each  ciHumt  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  cell  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  shares  its  vital  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teiesting  results  of  recent  physiological  inqidry,  that  even  the  common 
Tdwxs  giobfktaTy  so  long  known  under  the  name  of  the  '^  globe-animal^ 
txi^T  16  nnquestiimably  to  be  ranked  among  vegetables,  and  that  the 
cilia  to  which  its  active  movunents  are  due  are  filamentous  prolonga* 
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tions  of  its  cells,  as  thej  can  be  shown  to  bo  also  in  many  other  or- 
ganisms of  analogous  simplicity.  And  a  like  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  spermatozoa,  has  fully  justified  the  analogy  of 
their  movements  to  those  of  cilia  which  was  propounded  by  our  authors, 
at  a  time  when  Ehrenberg  and  other  high  authorities  maintained  that 
they  were  independent  animalcules,  Valentin  even  professing  to  dis- 
cover  in  them  a  mouth,  anus,  and  digestive  cavity.  For  it  is  now 
known  that  bodies  of  this  kind  are  found  not  only  in  the  seminal  fluid  of 
ail  animals,  but  also  in  special  organs  belonging  to  the  greater  number 
of  Cryptogamic  plants ;  that  each  is  developed  within  a  cell  of  the 
testis  or  antheridium,  by  the  bursting  of  which  it  is  set-free  when  ma- 
ture ;  and  that  the  spermatozoa  of  Animals  and  the  antherozoids  of 
Cryptogamia  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  parasites,  but  as  pro- 
ducts of  their  respective  organisms,  specially  endowed,  like  cilia,  with 
motor  power,  whereby  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
germ-cells,  and  may  thus  be  enabled  to  perform  their  peculiar  part  in 
the  generative  act. 

The  organs  of  locomotion  are  next  considered,  under  the  two  heads 
of  passive  and  active;  the  former  category  including  the  fibrous  tissues 
with  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  skeleton  ;  the  latter  comprehending 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  The  most  noticeable  part  of  our 
authors'  description  of  the  fibrous  textures,  is  their  account  of  the 
Areolar  tissue  (previously  known  as  "  cellular"  or  "  connective"  tissue), 
and  their  demonstration  that  it  had  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  an 
elementary  structure  peculiar  to  itself,  but  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
two  elements  which  elsewhere  exist  separately,  namely,  the  white  and 
the  yellow  fibrous  tissues.  It  was  by  them,  we  believe,  that  the  simple 
expedient  was  first  devised  of  discriminating  the  two  tissues  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  swells-up  the  white 
fibres  and  renders  them  transparent,  while  it  produces  no  change  in 
the  yellow ;  so  that  the  minutest  threads  of  the  latter,  which  were 
previously  obscured  by  the  predominance  of  the  other  element,  now 
become  plainly  visible.  By  them,  too,  the  true  office  and  distribution 
of  this  tissue  were  first  clearly  pointed  out.  Vague  and  sweeping 
statements  of  its  universal  prevalence  throughout  the  organism  were 
oorrent  in  Anatomical  and  Physiological  treatises.  It  had  been  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  bones  and  cartilages,  as  well  as  of 
muscles,  nerves,  and  glands  ;  and  some  had  even  affirmed  that  if  eveiy 
other  tissue  could  be  abstracted  from  the  human  body,  each  part  and 
organ  would  still  be  represented  by  a  sort  of  framework  of  "  cellular" 
tissue.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  however,  that 
the  interposition  of  areolar  tissue  amongst  the  component  pai*ts  of  the 
oiganism  \a  for  the  connexion  of  those  parts  with  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion  between  them, 
and  also  to  fix  in  their  proper  places  the  bloodvessels  by  which  those 
parts  are  supplied.  "  So  true  and  comprehensive,"  as  they  justly  re- 
mark, *'  is  this  association  of  the  areolar  tissue  with  the  vascular,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  one  office 
of  the  former  is  not  to  envelope  and  protect  the  latter."    Hence  it  is 
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hb  muscles  that  we  find  to  be  the  most  uniformly  penetrated  by 
iveolar  tissue ;  whilst  in  such  parenchymatous  organs  as  glands,  the 
[uantity  of  this  tissue  that  is  present  appears  to  be  very  closely  related 
o  the  mobility  which  is  required  to  exist  among  their  component 
tttcts.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  contrast : — 

"The  liter  is  well  screened  from  injury  by  its  position;  it  is  liable  to  no 
liauffc  of  bulk ;  it  consbts  throughout  of  a  continuous  and  close  network  of 
apiUaries,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  by  the  nucleated  sccretion- 
Moiicles.  The  lobules  resulting  from  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  and  ducts 
4end  toc^ther  at  numerous  points,  and  have  no  motion  on  one  another.  Here 
he  areolar  tissue  is  in  very  small  quantity,  and  is  limited  to  the  ramifications 
)f  the  vessels  and  ducts.  The  mamma,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  by  its  situation, 
[Mrticularly  obnoxious  to  external  injury.  It  is  broken  up  into  numerous 
mbdivisions,  which  move  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  one  another ;  and  it  is 
norcover  liable  to  temporary  augmentations  of  bulk.  In  this  important  ffland, 
there  is  not  only  a  common  investment  of  peculiar  density,  but  an  extraoroinary 
ibnndauce  of  areolar  tissue  disseminated  through  its  interior."  (p.  7S.) 

Thus,  as  they  justly  remark,  this  tissue  is  to  be  regarded  as  rather 
baking  a  subordinate  or  ministering  share  in  the  constitution  of  tho 
Gname,  than  as  being  of  primary  importance  in  itself  Moreover,  it  is 
by  no  means  uniform  in  its  composition  ;  for  where  great  elasticity  is 
required,  the  yellow  element  preponderates  ;  while  the  white  fibrous 
element  abounds  in  parts  demanding  tenacity  and  power  of  resistance. 
A.nd  this  difierence,  as  our  authors  have  elsewhere  shown  (p.  406),  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin  ;  yellow  fibres,  dis- 
posed in  an  open  network,  being  very  abundant  in  those  portions 
irhere  great  extensibility  and  elasticity  are  required,  as  in  the  skin 
>f  the  axilla ;  whilst  the  inelastic  white  element,  woven  very  closely 
together,  is  the  material  chiefly  employed  where  simple  resistance  is 
required,  as  in  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  truly  point-out 
that  there  is  no  definite  boundary  between  the  true  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue;  the  fibrous  matrix  of  the  former  being  (as  is  well 
seen  in  vertical  sections)  perfectly  continuous  with  the  latter ;  and  the 
diflference  essentially  consisting  in  the  condensation  of  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  its  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
uid  lymphatics,  whilst  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  there  are  large 
ireolffi  which  are  commonly  filled  up  by  clusters  of  fat-cells.  The  fre- 
ineucy  of  the  association  between  the  areolar  and  the  adipose  tissues 
leads  our  authors  to  describe  the  latter,  like  the  former,  among  the 
''passive  organs  of  locomotion;"  we  certainly  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  description  of  fat  under  that  head,  the  notions  of  £a,t 
lad  locomotive  activity  being  commonly  considered  rather  anta- 
nmistic  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  in  the  general  scheme  adopted  by 
Ifessrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  find  a  more 
appropriate  place. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  chapter  in  which  Cartilage  and  Fibro- 
CSartilage  are  described,  since,  although  obviously  the  result  of  careful 
investigation,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  originality,  and 
irofuid  not  require  any  important  addition  or  modification  to  make  it 
blly  conformable  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
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Arriving  now  at  Bone,  we  have  much  to  remark  upon.  In  tlie 
first  2)lace,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  our  authors,  that  their  account  <^  ths 
minute  structure  of  bone  should  have  been  so  excellent  and  complete  that 
little  could  now  be  added  to  it  with  adyantage.  At  a  time  when  the 
dark  spots  with  radiating  threads  seen  in  a  thin  section  were  commonly 
regarded  as  solid  "  corpuscles"  peculiarly  charged  with  calcareous  salts, 
they  boldly  avowed  their  conviction  that  these  spots  instead  of  being 
solid  were  vacuities  excavated  in  the  solid  osseous  substance,  and  that 
the  radiating  threads  were  delicate  tubes;  and  we  owe  to  them  the 
suggestion  of  the  names  lacwue  and  canaUcuXi,  by  which  these  cavities 
and  their  prolongations  have  ever  since  been  commonly  known.  The 
composition  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  as  made  up  of  a  bimdle  of 
Haversian  "  rods,"  each  having  its  own  system  of  concentric  lamellc 
arranged  about  the  Haversian  canal,  was  more  clearly  stated  by  them 
than  it  had  been  by  any  other  histologist;  and  they  would  seem,  firom 
one  of  their  figures,  to  have  narrowly  missed  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  that  the  portions  of  osseous  tissue 
whicli  in  the  adult  bone  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  the  Haversian 
rods,  are  really  nothing  else  than  residual  fragments  of  antecedent 
Haversian  rods  which  have  for  the  most  part  undergone  absorption  to 
make  room  for  new  rods  in  course  of  development.  The  relations  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  vascular  apparatus  of  bone,  and  the  essential 
non-vascularity  of  the  osseous  tissue — which  everywhere  lies  (mtside 
of  the  involutions  of  vascular  membrane  derived  from  the  external 
sur£^e, — are  very  clearly  stated  by  our  authors.  The  principal  error 
that  would  now  require  correction  is  in  the  aceount  of  the  animal 
basis  of  bone,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  cartilage.  This,  no  doubt, 
has  long  been,  and  still  is  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  orthodox  doctrine; 
but  we  hold  it  to  be  quite  unfounded.  The  superficial  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  cartilage,  which  the  decalcified  bone  en  masse  presents, 
entirely  disappears  when  its  minute  structure  is  examined ;  for  we 
find  in  it  neither  cartilage-cells  nor  chondrinous  intercellular  substance, 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  laminated  matting  of  indistinctly-fibrous 
texture  that  yields  gelatine  on  boiling,  and  bears  more  resemblance  to 
the  white  fibrous  tissue  than  to  anything  else.  This  fact,  first  pointed 
out  (we  believe)  by  Professor  Sharpey,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in 
the  histology  of  bone;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  having  been 
so  long  overlooked.  It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  decalcifying 
a  piece  of  bone  in  dilute  muriatic  acul,  then  macerating  the  animal 
residue  for  some  time  in  water  so  as  to  remove  the  acid  (which  other* 
wise  leaves  the  fibres  swollen-up  and  indistinct),  aud  then  tearing  it 
into  the  thinnest  possible  shreds,  a  microscopic  examination  of  which 
shows  imperfectly  differentiated  fibres  crossing  one  another  diagonally, 
often  having  in  their  interspaces  minute  pores,  which  seem  to  be 
transverse  sections  of  the  canaliculi,  and  now  and  then  showing  a  wide 
opening  which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  osseous  lacunae.  We  have 
known  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  histologists  of  the  day  asked 
upon  such  a  shred;  and  he  pronounced  it  imhesitatingly  (being  igno- 
rant of  its  source)  to  be  white  fibrous  tissue.     This  fact  is  still  by  no 
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meaDS  generally  recognised ;  we  hope  that  the  attentioa  we  have  drawn 
to  it  may  help  it  to  become  so. 

In  their  acooont  of  the  development  of  Bone,,  our  authors  seem  to 
have  been  much  influenced  by  the  erroneous  idea  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  as  to  the  cartilaginous  nature  of  the  animal  basis.  They 
limit  their  description  to  the  cases  in  which  bone  replaces  an  ante- 
oede&t  cartilaginous  matrix,  ajad  do  not  advert  to  the  equally  large 
number  of  instances  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ossifying  process 
takes  place  in  the  substance  of  a  flbrous  membrane;  the  former  being 
the  method  usually  followed  in  the  first  formation  of  the  long  bones, 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  flat;  the  former,  again,  being  the  mode  of 
longitudinal  increase  of  the  long  bones,  but  the  latter  being  the  mode 
of  Uieir  increase  in  diameter.  Our  authors  were  the  first  to  give  a 
miofute  account  of  the  appearances  seen  at  and  near  the  ossifying  siur- 
&oe  of  a  tempcMrary  cartilage ;  and  their  descriptioa  of  those  appear- 
ances is  quite  correct,  though  their  interpretation  may  require  modi- 
fication. Thus  they  say  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  ossification 
"  the  cartilage- cells  are  seen  to  be  gradually  arranging  themselves  in 
linear  series^  whidi  run  down,  as  it  were,  towards  the  ossifying  surfece." 
The  appearance  of  these  linear  series  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  ever  examined  a  vertical  section  of  an  ossifying  cartilage;  but  we 
think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  instead  of  the  cells  '^  arranging 
themselves**  in  this  manner,  their  linear  succession  is  due  simply  to  the 
mode  of  their  development.  For  near  the  plane  of  ossification,  where 
the  supply  of  blood  is  unusually  great,  they  would  seem  to  undergo 
the  process  of  duplicative  subdivision  with  great  rapidity ;  and  if  this 
subdivision  always  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  (as  in  the  growth 
of  a  Conferva)  instead  of  alternately  across  and  longitudinally  (as 
cartilage-cells  usually  multiply  elsewhere),  a  single  file  of  cells  will  be 
produced.  The  absence  of  intercellular  substance  between  the  com- 
ponent cells  of  any  row  is  an  additional  evidence  to  our  minds  that 
the  series  has  been  produced  by  a  process  of  multiplication,  and  not 
by  any  new  arrangement  of  cells  previously  existing. 

Our  authors  state  quite  correctly  that  the  ossifying  process  com- 
maices  in  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  minute  cancelli  enclosing  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  piles 
of  cartilage-ceUs;  and  that  this  first-formed  bone  is  homogeneous  and 
destitute  of  lacunse  or  canaliculL  They  also  state  that  even  in  the 
complete  bone,  the  Haversian  rods  may  often  be  seen  to  be  separated 
by  thin  laminse  of  this  primary  osseous  network.  But  they  adopt  a 
view  of  the  growth  of  bone  which  we  must  unhesitatingly  reject  as 
erxtmeous^  They  believe  that  the  primitive  cancelli  become  Haversian 
canals;  and  that  concentric  deposits  of  bone  take  place  around  these 
canakyriNn  wUhin  oujtwarda;  so  that  each  previoiisly-formed  cylinder 
is  distended  by  the  new  one,  and  must  adapt  itself  by  interstitial 
growth  to  its  increase  of  diameter,  the  primitive  intercellular  osseous 
network  being  itself  distended  in  like  manner  by  the  expansion  of  its 
tontainad  Haversian  systems.  This  interstitial  growth  oi  bone  is  a 
pare  hypothesis.     Th^  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  a  lamina  of 
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bone  once  formed  undergoes  any  subsequent  change  until  it  is  removed 
by  absorption.  And  we  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration that  the  growth  of  bone  is  effected  by  additions  to  the  parts 
already  formed,  this  addition  frequently  involving  also  removal  and 
substitution.  Our  authors  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  &ct,  that  if  a 
series  of  sections  be  made  through  the  newly  forming  bone,  at  different 
distances  from  the  plane  of  ossification,  the  minute  cancelli  which  are 
seen  in  the  latter  situation  give  j)lace  to  areolae  of  much  larger  size, 
which  areolsB  are  pretty  obviously  formed  by  the  breaking-down  of 
several  cancelli  into  one  another,  the  intervening  osseous  partitions 
having  disappeared.  That  a  process  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  what  is  to  become  the  medullary  cavity,  is  not  doubted 
by  any  one ;  its  stages  are  exactly  described  by  our  authors ;  and  what 
18  true  of  it,  is  time  also,  we  feel  confident,  of  each  Haversian  system, 
the  medullary  cavity  being  nothing  else  than  an  enlarged  Haversian 
canal.  It  is  on  the  walls  of  these  large  areolse,  not  on  those  of  the 
original  minute  cancelli,  that  the  first  deposits  of  true  osseous  lamellae 
take  place ;  and  these  deposits  are  formed  fram  within  outtoards,  the 
large  iiregular  spaces  at  first  occupied  by  the  blood  vessels  and  forma- 
tive blastema  being  gradually  contracted  by  these  concentric  formations, 
until,  the  Haversian  system  being  complete,  there  is  only  space  enough 
in  the  centre  of  it  for  the  vessel  which  occupies  the  canal.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  the  yoimg  bone  the  proportion  of  organic  to 
mineral  matter  is  much  greater  than  in  the  old ;  for  while  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  osseous  substance  itself  is  pretty  uniform 
in  its  constitution,  the  ar^lation  in  the  young  bone  is  so  much  more 
open,  that  there  is  space  in  it  for  a  much  larger  quantity  of  animal 
tissue.  The  progressive  contraction  of  the  Haversian  systems  by 
endogenous  deposit  is  well  seen  in  the  antler  of  the  deer ;  for  in  these 
the  Haversian  canals  themselves  ai*e  at  last  blocked  up ;  and  it  is  to 
this  cause,  not  to  the  interruption  to  the  circulation  at  its  base,  that 
the  necrosis  of  this  bone  and  its  exuviation  as  a  dead  part  are  due. 

It  is  aflirmed  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  that  the  formation  of 
the  time  osseous  texture  which  lines  the  primitive  areolae,  is  duo  to 
the  calcification  of  cartilage-cells  which  arrange  themselves  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cancelU,  their  nuclei  remaining  in  a  gi*anular  con- 
dition, and  thus  keeping  spaces  unconsolidated,  which  become  the 
lacunae.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  histologists,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  £Etvour.  But  even  granting  that  bone 
may  be  generated  by  the  calcification  of  the  cells  lying  in  the  blastema 
that  occupies  the  areolae,  we  cannot  see  the  evidence  that  these  are 
cartilage-cells ;  to  us  they  appear  much  moi*e  like  a  new  production. 
And  we  think,  with  Professor  Sharpey,  that  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  concentric  lamellae  which  constitute  each  Haversian  system, 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  generated  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  their  intimate  structure  being  precisely  the  same. 
That  in  both  situations  new  *'  cartilage-cells**  are  in  continual  course 
of  production,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;  since  they 
have  neither  the  distinctive  attributes  of  cartilage-cells,  nor  is  their 
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original  descent  from  these  capable  of  demonstration.  The  exclusive- 
ness  of  their  idea  of  the  intra-cartilaginous  development  of  bone, 
causes  them  to  overlook  the  share  which  the  periosteum  has  in  its 
superficial  increase.  They  affirm  "  that  bone  does  not  grow  upon  its 
exterior  because  the  periosteum  is  there ;  and  that  the  only  part  this 
membrane  takes  in  the  deposit  of  new  bone  is  by  the  vascular  network 
mingled  with  its  fibrous  tissue,  and  which  does  not  differ  from  that 
on  other  portions  of  the  osseous  substance."  In  stripping  off  the 
periosteum  from  a  bone,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  minute 
spicules  of  bone  are  detached  and  remain  adherent  to  the  periosteum ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  is  always  a  detachment  of  a  portion  of 
the  fibrous  substance  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  left  on  the  surface 
of  the  bone.  By  the  examination  as  well  of  the  former  as  of  the 
latter,  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute continuity  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  periosteum  and  the  sub- 
jacent sur&ce  of  bone ;  and  that  the  calcified  basis  of  the  latter  is 
therefore  homologous  with  the  former.  In  a  bone  which  is  under- 
going increase  in  its  diameter,  we  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
oi^;anizable  blastema  between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone ;  and  in  this  we  meet  with  cells  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  which  lie  in  the  blastema  that  occupies  the  cavities  of  the  yoimg 
Haversian  systems.  We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  either 
these  cells  or  their  nuclei  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  lacunsd 
and  canaliculi ;  but  the  osseous  tissue  through  which  these  are  dis- 
tributed, seems  to  us,  from  the  evidence  afibrded  by  its  decalcified 
basis,  to  be  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  a  fibrous  tissue 
of  gelatinous  composition. — ^We  by  no  means  deny  that  true  bone  may 
be  generated  in  various  modes.  Some  of  the  appearances  described 
by  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan*  must  be  allowed  to  present  strong 
evidence  that  it  sometimes  has  its  origin  in  the  consolidation  of  cells ; 
and  indications  of  the  same  nature  are  afibrded  by  abnormal  osseous 
growths.  But  we  think  that  the  uniformly  fibrous  texture  of  the 
decalcified  matrix  of  ordinary  bone  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  mode 
of  its  production ;  and  that  no  theory  of  Osteogeny  can  be  accepted, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  fact. 

The  objection  which  we  have  already  taken  to  our  Authors' account 
of  the  expansion  of  the  individual  Haversian  systems,  applies  also  to 
their  account  of  the  growth  of  an  entire  bone.  They  describe  this  as 
not  only  taking  place  by  addition  to  its  surface  and  extremities,  but 
also  by  interstitial  addition,  so  that  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  swells  as 
a  whole, — a  notion  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
least  foimdation.  The  experiments  of  Duhamel  which  are  cited  in 
support  of  it,  are  fully  explained  on  the  universally  admitted  principle 
that  a  growing  bone  receives  continual  accretions  on  its  surface,  whilst 
its  central  cavity  is  enlarged  by  a  continuance  of  that  absorbent  pro- 
cess to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  That  even  when  a  bone  has  attained 
its  full  dimensions,  there  is  a  continual  change  in  its  materials,  would 
appear  from  the  large  number  of  facts  collected  by  Messrs.  Tomes  and 
•  Philosophical  Traxuitctions,  1858. 
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De  Morgan  in  relation  to  tbe  replacement  of  old  Haversian  systems  by 
new  ones ;  but  tbis  prooess  of  interstitial  substitution,  wbicb  does  not 
affect  any  part  save  tbat  wbicb  is  itself  undergoing  it,  bas  no  relation 
to  tbe  general  dilatation  advocated  by  our  autbors.  Its  continuance 
sbows  tbat  bones  are  not  exempted  from  tbat  general  law  of  limited 
diuation,  wbicb  seems  to  ap][^  alike  to  tbe  softest  and  most  transieBt, 
and  to  tbe  bardest  and  most  durable  parts  of  tbe  oiganism ;  and  it 
also  serves  to  keep  the  nutrient  processes  in  such  activity,  tbat  tbey 
may  be  in  readiness  lor  any  extraordinary  exertion  occasioned  by  the 
demand  for  reparation. 

Tbe  Chapter  on  tbe  Synovial  Membranes,  Serous  Membranes, 
Varieties  of  Joints,  and  Mechanism  of  tbe  Skeleton,  contains  little 
tbat  calls  for  special  notice.  We  may  remark,  however,  tbat  the  folds 
of  tbe  synovial  membrane  projecting  into  tbe  articular  cavities,  espe- 
cially of  tbe  knee-joint,  are  spoken-of  by  our  autbors  as  having  been 
erronecmsly  imagined  by  Clopton  Havers  and  other  anatomists  to  per- 
form a  glandular  office  and  to  secrete  tbe  synovia.  Tbe  extraordinary 
vascularity  6[  these  folds  and  tbe  peculiar  character  of  then:  epithe- 
lium, to  wbicb  attention  bas  been  directed  by  Mr.  Bainey  since  the 
opinion  just  cited  was  penned,  are  admitted  by  our  authors  in  a  later 
part  of  tiieir  treatise  (vol.  ii  p.  452)  to  justify  Havers's  speculation. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  Active  organs  of  Locomotion,  and  first  take  up 
Muscular  Fibre,  wbose  structure  and  actions  Mr.  Bowman  bad  most 
ably  elucidated  previously  to  the  appearance  of  tbe  '  Physblogical 
Anatomy.'  In  &ct  tbe  portion  of  the  chapter  wbicb  relates  to  tbis 
subject  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Bowman^s  admirable  paper 
in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Before  tbe  appearance  of  that 
paper,  little  was  certainly  known  of  the  composition  either  of  striated 
or  of  non-striated  musoolar  fibre.  It  bad  been  perceived  that  tbe 
striated  fibre  might  be  sometimes  decomposed  into  fibrillse ;  but  it  bad 
been  asserted  by  some  tbat  these  fibrillse  are  so  aggregated  as  to  form 
a  hollow,  not  a  solid  cr^Under;  the  question  whether  the  alternating 
light  and  daii:  stns  are  due  to  some  superficial  impression,  or  whether 
tbey  extend  through  upon  tbe  whole  substance  of  the  fibre,  bad  not 
been  positively  decided ;  and  tbe  distinctness  of  the  sarcolemma  firom 
tbat  which  it  invests  bad  not  been  clearly  made  out.  We  believe  it 
to  have  been  by  Mr.  Bowman  that  the  sarcolemma  was  first  plainly 
discriminated  from  its  contents;  tbat  these  contents  consist  of  minute 
particles  or  '^saroous  elements"  which  adhere  to  one  another  both 
longitudinally  and  transversdy;  that  when  the  longitudinal  adhesion 
is  tbe  stronger,  tbe  substance  of  tbe  fibre  can  be  separated  into 
fibrillse,  in  which  tbe  sarcous  elements  are  joined  end  to  end,  and  of 
wbicb  every  one  presents  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark  spaces, 
eorresponding  with  tbe  striss  of  tbe  entire  fibre,  whilst,  if  the  lateral 
adhesion  be  tbe  stronger,  tbe  fibre  may  be  cloven  transversely  into 
disks,  in  wbicb  tbe  sarcous  elements  are  arranged  side  by  side  like 
oorks  within  a  hoop.  By  later  observers  it  bas  b^en  rendered  probable 
tbat  these  ''  sarcous  elements"  are  minute  cells,  and  tbat  the  alternation 
of  light  and  dark  spaoes  is  really  tbe  altematioa  of  cell-walls  and  cell- 
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ooBtcnis,  each  light  space  being  subdivided  by  a  fine  line  which  seems 
to  mark  the  aefxaration  between  the  walls  of  two  contiguous  cells.  Bat 
nothing  else  can  be  aaid  to  have  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
atruoture  of  stiiated  fibre  Binoe  the  date  of  Mr.  Bowman's  Memoir. 
'bEL  regard  to  non-striated  fibre,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Mr. 
Bowman  described  them  as  fattened  bands,  generally  of  a  pale  colour, 
bidged  at  frequent  intervals  by  elongated  corpuscles,  similar  to  those 
of  striped  musdle,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  view  like  them  by 
immersion  in  a  weak  add.  Bje  expressed  himself  doubtfully  as  to  the 
existmce  of  a  saroolemma,  but  thought  that  the  mottled  granular 
a^iect  which  these  fibres  often  psesent  might  be  due  to  an  approach 
towarda  the  structure  of  striated  fibre,  the  granules  representing  the 
flotsoos  elementa  It  aeems,  indeed,  as  if  he  considered  the  non- 
atriated 'fibre  to  have  an  organic  arrangement  essentially  the  same  as 
iAiBt  of  the  striated,  but  to  be  in  a  less  advanced  grade  of  development. 
1^  more  recent  researches  of  Kolliker,  however,  have  completely 
altered  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  non-striated  muscle;  for  he  has  shown 
it  to  consist  of  cells,  usually  so  much  elongated  as  to  present  a  fusiform 
diape,  aevend  of  which  adhere  together  side  by  side  to  form  a  single 
fibre  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Bowman.  Various  modifications 
of  this  tissue  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  parts  which  were  known 
to  possess  muscular  contractility,  although  no  muscular  structure  had 
beau  previously  detected  in  them ;  the  cdls  in  many  instances  being 
but  httle  elongated,  and  being  then  recognised  chiefly  by  the  long 
staff-dbaped  nucleus  which  they  always  possess.  Although  Pi-ofessor 
KoDiker's  statements  upon  this  point  have  been  called  in  question  by 
several  histologists  both  British  and  Continental,  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  so  many  others  that  their  general  correctness  may  now  be 
considered  as  established  beyond  disputa  One  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  trustworthy  testimonies  to  this  effect  has  been  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lister  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  portion 
of  our  authors'  work,  therefore,  which  relates  to  non-striated  fibre, 
although  conformable  at  the  time  it  was  written  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  the  subject,  now  requires  considerable  modi- 
fication. 

We  must  not  leaTe  the  subject  of  Muscle,  without  mention  of  the 
&ot  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Bowman's  researches  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres  shorten  in  contracting. 
Previously  to  these,  the  assertion  of  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas 
bad  gained  currency,  that  the  straight  fibres  become  zig-zag;  and 
however  improbable  it  may  now  seem  to  us  that  they  should  exert  any 
power  of  traction  in  this  condition,  yet  the  fact  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment unquestionably  presents  itself  in  some  of  the  fibres  of  a  contracted 
musde,  seemed  to  justify  the  condusion.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
however,  by  Mr.  Bowman,  that  in  the  state  of  contraction  the  indi- 
vidual fibr^  like  the  entire  muscle,  shorten  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease in  diameter,  their  transverse  striie  becoming  approximated  to 
each  other;  he  also  confirmed  by  observation  an  idea  which  had  been 
oonaideBed  probable  on  other  grounds,  namely,  that  in  the  ordinary 
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conti'action  of  a  muscle,  only  a  part  of  its  fibres  are  in  active  operation 
at  any  one  time,  and  that  these  speedily  relax  again,  the  contracted 
state  being  taken-on  by  others  which  were  previously  relaxed ;  and  he 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  zig-zag  arrangement,  by  showing  that 
it  is  presented  by  fibres  whose  extremities  are  approximated  by  the 
contraction  of  other  fibres,  whilst  they  are  themselves  in  a  state  of 
relaxation.  He  also  demonstrated  that  not  even  the  whole  of  even 
one  fibre  need  be  in  contraction  at  once ;  the  approximation  of  the 
striee  and  the  bulging  of  the  fibre  usually  beginning  at  isolated  points, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  extent  until  they  engage  its 
whole  length ;  sometimes  first  oscillating  in  a  sort  of  peristaltic  manner, 
as  if  waves  of  contraction  were  passing  from  end  to  end,  often  inter- 
fering with  one  another,  the  larger  overcoming  the  smaller.  And  he 
adduced,  in  confirmation  of  his  account  of  the  nature  of  the  contractile 
action,  the  condition  of  the  fibres  in  muscles  which  had  undergone 
partial  rupture  in  the  tetanic  spasm;  the  elementary  fibres  being  here 
found  to  present  numerous  bulges  of  a  fusiform  shape,  in  which  the 
transverse  stripes  are  closely  approximated ;  and  these  swellings  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  various  lengths,  in  which  the 
fibres  have  either  entirely  given  way,  or  are  more  or  less  stretched  and 
disorganized. 

The  chaptei*s  relating  to  the  Nervous  System  are  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  work.  Though  containing  no  brilliant  dis- 
covery, they  bear  evidence  both  of  a  large  amount  of  original  research, 
and  of  clear  and  philosophical  thought ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  to 
how  great  an  extent  subsequent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  opinions 
which  were  expressed  by  our  authors  with  a  caution  and  freedom 
from  dogmatism  which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  rashness  and 
assumption  of  more  than  one  contemporary  writer.  Thus  they  were 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  trace  out  that  connexion  of 
the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerve-tubes  with  the  ganglionic  vesicles,  which 
has  been  since  found  to  be  a  very  frequent  if  not  the  constant  mode 
in  which  the  nerve-tubes  terminate  in  the  central  organs;  and  they 
also  suggested  that  some  of  the  ramifying  prolongations  into  which  the 
caudate  processes  are  occasionally  seen  to  extend,  serve  to  connect 
diiferent  vesicles  with  each  other, — an  idea  which,  though  scarcely  yet 
demonstrated,  has  received  much  additional  confirmation.  So,  again, 
they  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  view  that  the  vesicular  matter  is  the 
source  of  nervous  power,  and  that  the  function  of  the  nerve-trunks  is 
simply  that  of  conductors;  and  although  this  is  now  so  familiar  to  all 
physiologists  that  the  student  is  led  to  receive  it  as  among  the  un- 
questioned verities  of  the  science,  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
time  is  not  very  long  past  in  which  this  doctrine  was  considered  purely 
speculative,  the  notion  of  Gall  that  the  grey  matter  merely  serves  for 
the  generation  of  the  white  having  been  current  in  many  schools  even 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  cannot  clearly  say  who  first 
suggested  the  doctrine  now  universally  received ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  first  distinct  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Solly's  treatise 
on  the  Brain,  whilst  a  more  formal  and  argumentative  enunciation 
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(which  is  quoted  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  BowmaD)  was  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Grainger  in  his  work  on  the  Spinal  Cord  wnich  followed  at  no 
distant  date. 

Bat  the  greatest  proof  of  our  authors*  sagacity,  is  exhibited  in  their 
general  theory  of  the  operations  of  the  nervous  centres.  Although 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  had  at  that  time  been  but  very 
imperfectly  investigated,  yet  they  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  since 
80  abundantly  confirmed  by  microscopic  research,  that  the  spinal 
nerves  terminate  in  part  at  least  in  the  grey  matter  of  their  own  seg- 
ment, as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Grainger ;  but  they  had  been  also  led  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  which  had  not  up  to  that  time  been 
formally  called  in  question,  that  a  part  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  also  in  direct  continuity,  through  the  white  strands  of  the 
cord,  with  the  encephalon.  Hence  they  neither  adopt  the  older  hypo- 
thesis that  all  muscular  movements  called  forth  through  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system  have  their  origin  in  the  brain ;  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  merely  serving  to  enable  the  nerves  of  sensation 
which  are  on  their  course  through  it  to  excite  to  activity  nerves  of 
motion  which  are  in  their  vicinity.  Nor  do  they  adopt  Dr.  Marshall 
Ball's  doctrine  of  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves,  the  excito-motor 
and  the  sensori-volitional,  one  for  the  simply -reflex  actions  in  which 
consciousness  is  not  involved,  the  other  for  those  which  are  the  result 
of  volitional  determinations  prompted  by  sensations ;  for  to  this  com- 
plete arrangement  it  had  been  sliown  by  Dr.  Carpenter  that  a  third 
system  must  be  added,  for  the  execution  of  those  instinctive  and  emo- 
tional actions,  which  are  excited  through  sensations  and  are  therefore 
not  reflex,  but  are  independent  of  or  even  antagonistic  to  the  will,  and 
are  therefore  not  volitional.  But  they  propound  the  hypothesis  (with- 
out laying  claim  to  any  originality  in  doing  so,  although  we  believe 
that  at  that  time  no  one  had  anticipated  them)  that — 

**  All  the  spinal  and  encephalic  nerves,  of  whatever  function,  are  implanted 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  segments  of  the  cercbro-spinal  centre  with  which 
tbej  are  severally  connected,  and  do  not  pass  beyond  them.  The  segments  are 
connected  with  each  other  through  the  continuity  of  the  grev  matter  from  one 
to  another,  and  through  the  medium  of  commissural  fibres  which  pass  between 
them.  Through  these  means,  motor  or  sensitive  impulses  are  propagated  from 
s^ment  to  segment ;  and  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  any  segment  from  the  peri- 
phery may  either  simultaneously  affect  the  brain  and  cause  a  sensation,  or  be 
reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  that  segment  and  stimulate  their  muscles 
to  contract."  (p.  323.) 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  immediate  source  of  the  change  of 
condition  of  the  motor  nerves  from  the  passive  to  the  active  state  is 
always  the  same,  whether  the  movement  be  what  our  authors  designate 
(though  we  think  not  very  appropriately)  a  "  physical  nervous  action," 
or  whether  it  proceed  from  any  kind  of  mental  change ;  and  thus  it 
may  be  the  result  of  the  prompting  either  of  a  sensation,  an  emotion, 
an  idea,  or  a  volition,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  encephalic 
centres,  and  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual.  This  doctrine  is  so 
ably  sustained  by  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  that  we  can  only 
acooant  for  its  not  having  gained  more  immediate  currency,  on  the 

41-xxi.  ^ 
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suppoeition  that  the  minds  of  such  phycdologists  as  were  inclined  to 
give  up  the  old  doctrine,  were  for  the  time  preoccupied  by  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  confirmed,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Newport  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Articulata.  Great  as  has  been  the  attention  of  late  years  given  to 
the  structure  and  actions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  both  by  microscopic 
anatomists  (among  whom  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke  must  be  named  as  pre- 
eminent in  this  department  of  research),  and  by  experimental  physio- 
logists (of  whom  we  would  name  M.  Brown-S6quard  as  in  our  appre- 
hension at  once  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  trustworthy),  we 
have  found  nothing  to  disturb  and  much  to  confirm  our  belief  in  the 
essential  correctness  of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman's  doctrine.  The 
suggestion  of  it  we  regard  as  among  our  authors*  most  important  con- 
tributions to  Physiology ;  and  we  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  universality  of  its  reception  will  cause  its  value  to  be 
everywhere  appreciated. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  their  account  of  the  Encephalon  and  its 
functions,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  are  as  successful  as  in  regard  to 
the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  that  they  altogether 
ignore  the  assistance  which  Comparative  Anatomy  affords  in  the 
determination  of  the  actions  of  its  several  parts.  By  this  clue  alone, 
as  we  conceive,  can  access  be  gained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  Cerebrum  to  the  independent  ganglionic  centres  it  over- 
laps and  encloses;  and  thus  alone  can  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
olfactive  ganglia,  the  thalami  optici,  the  corpora  striata,  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  the  auditory  ganglia,  as  collectively  forming  the 
apparatus  of  sensation  (both  specisd  and  general)  and  of  the  motions  it 
directly  prompts,  be  brought  into  view.  Our  authors,  however,  have 
assisted  in  developing  these  relations,  by  pointing  out  a  very  happy 
analogy  which  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  optici  respectively  beii 
to  the  anterior  and  ]X)sterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  They  show  strong  ground  from  pathological  as  well  as  ana- 
tomical facts  for  the  belief  that  the  thalami  optici  are  centres  of 
common  sensation,  and  the  corpora  striata  centres  of  motor  influence ; 
and,  as  they  justly  remark — 

"The  intimate  connexion  of  sensation  and  motion,  whereby  sensation 
becomes  a  frequent  excitor  of  motion — and  voluntary  motion  is  always,  in  a 
state  of  health,  attended  with  sensation,— would  a  jpnm  lead  us  to  look  for  the 
respective  centres  of  these  two  great  faculties,  not  only  in  juxtaposition,  but 
in  union  at  least  as  intimate  as  that  which  exists  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus,  or  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  grey  matter."  (p.  351.) 

With  this  view  of  the  seat  of  common  sensation,  it  surprises  us  to 
find  our  authors,  a  few  pages  afterwards,  putting-forth  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  fifth  and  spinal  nerves 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  that  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina do  to  the  visual  sense.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  anatomical 
inquiry  seems  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  ganglia  are  really 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  that  experiment  favours  the 
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belief  that  they  exert  some  influence  over  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  to 
which  their  nerves  are  distributed,  we  would  ask  what  evidence  there 
ia  that  through  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  per  9e  the  consciousness 
can  be  affected  by  any  external  impression;  and  whether  all  the  evi* 
deooe  of  experiment  and  pathological  observation  does  not  tend  to 
show,  that  it  is  only  when  the  spinal  cord  is  in  connexion  with  certain 
oncephaiio  centres  that  consciousness  of  an  impression — ^that  is,  sensa- 
tiouy — can  be  excited.  Comparative  Anatomy  seems  to  us  to  furnish 
abundant  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  optic  ganglia  are  the  centres 
of  viaoal  consciousneaBS ;  that  is,  impressions  made  upon  the  recipient 
extr^nity  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  transmitted  to  its  central  termina- 
tion in  the  ganglia,  excite  in  them  a  certain  change,  in  virtue  of  which 
we  become  cognizant  of  the  impression,  that  is,  we  see.  And  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  belief  that  there  exists  in  some  part 
of  that  ganglionic  tract  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  a 
centre  of  common  sensation,  through  which  the  consciousness  is  in« 
formed  of  impressions  made  upon  any  part  of  the  body  to  which  sen- 
sory  nerves  are  distributed.  If  such  be  the  office  of  the  thalami  optid, 
as  our  auth<»8  seem  most  distinctly  to  imply  when  they  say  that  these 
organs  "  may  be  viewed  as  the  principal  foci  of  sensibility,  without 
which  the  mind  could  not  perceive  the  physical  change  resulting  from 
a  sensitive  impression,"  what  possible  basis  is  there  for  the  idea  that 
this  attribute  is  distributed  among  the  spinal  ganglia  ?  We  find  that 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  off  from  the  encephalic  centres,  impressions 
made  upon  its  nerves  have  no  more  power  of  affecting  the  conscious* 
nes8»  than  have  impressions  made  upon  an  eye  whose  optic  nerve  has 
been  divided.  And  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  authors  mean 
to  imply  that  the  sense  of  touch  has  a  set  of  centres  distinct  from  the 
centres  of  common  sensation  ;  since  we  find  that  when  treating  of  that 
sense,  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  anything  else  than  ''  an  exalted 
form  of  common  sensation."  We  can  only  account  for  this  hypo- 
thesis, in  fisu^t,  by  attributing  it  to  that  deficiency  of  clearness  in  their 
conception  of  abstract  ideas  and  of  precision  in  their  use  of  abstract 
terms,  on  which  we  have  already  had  to  remark,  and  of  which  we  could 
adduce  other  examples  from  the  present  chapter. 

Thus  we  find  them  remarking  (p.  308)  that  ''  there  is  nothing"  in 
the  results  of  lesion  in  the  spintd  cord  by  disease  or  injury  ''  to  denote 
that  the  spinal  cord  does  not  share,  in  some  degree,  in  the  function 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  ;  iJlthat  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
from  them  is,  that  the  union  of  the  encephalon  with  the  spinal  cord  is 
necessary  for  voluntary  motion  and  for  sensation.**  To  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  results  appear  unmistakeably  to  prove  that  although  the 
spinal  cord,  when  in  connexion  with  the  brain,  is  the  immediate  reoi- 
pient  of  those  impressions  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  encephalon, 
impress  the  consciousness  and  thus  give  rise  to  sensations,  and  although 
it  is  probably  the  seat  of  that  executive  power  by  which  the  mandates 
of  the  will  originating  in  the  brain  are  brought  to  act  on  the  muscles, 
yet  that  its  relations  to  sensation  and  volition  are  (to  use  our  authors' 
own  language)  purely  physical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  changes  which  it 
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undergoes  merely  serve  to  put  the  proper  organs  of  sensation  and  voli- 
tion into  connexion  with  the  outer  world,  just  as  when,  at  the  stations 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  messages  in  cypher  are  received  and  re- trans- 
mitted without  any  cognizance  of  their  meaning  on  the  part  of  the 
signalizer,  this  being  known  only  to  the  recipient  at  its  termination. 
Our  authors  go  on  to  cite  the  case  of  the  Amphioxus  as  making  it 
probable  "  that  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  may  exist  where  there 
is  a  well-developed  spinal  cord  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  tapers 
to  a  fine  point."  Now  to  us  this  seems  a  complete  peliiio  principii; 
for  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  animal  even  possesses  sensation, 
much  less  volimtary  motion  ?  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  its  eyes 
are  i*udimentary  and  cannot  serve  as  instruments  for  vision,  even  if 
they  can  indicate  the  presence  of  light ;  yet  no  one  would  feel  him- 
self justified  in  asserting  that  this  case  proves  that  an  animal  can  see 
without  eyes.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  it  affirmed  that  a  vertebrate 
animal  can  possess  volition  without  a  cerebrum,  or  sensation  without 
sensory  ganglia  ?  On  no  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  that  vague 
presumption  that  every  animal  mitst  possess  volition  and  sensation,  of 
which  we  have  already  pointed-out  the  fallacy.  Certainly  the  actions 
of  the  creatiure  itself  do  not  justify  any  such  conclusion ;  for  they  are 
of  the  simplest  possible  kind,  not  such  as  to  afford  the  least  evidence 
of  the  higher  psychical  endowments,  and  not  more  certainly  indicative 
of  sensation  than  many  of  those  movements  in  ourselves  which  we 
know  to  be  independent  of  it.  If,  then,  we  were  to  affirm  that  the 
Amphioxus  furnishes  us  with  a  remarkable  example  of  an  animal  of 
the  Vertebrated  type  so  low  in  grade  of  development  that  its  life  must 
be  considered  as  altogether  a  refiex  one  like  that  of  an  anencephalous 
monster,  we  should,  as  it  seems  to  us,  state  the  case  more  consistently 
with  facts  than  our  authors  have  done,  and  with  at  least  as  much 
freedom  &om  objectionable  assumptions. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Senses  contain  a  large  number  of  additions  to 
our  previous  knowledge,  on  points  of  minute  anatomy,  derived  from 
the  original  researches  of  our  authors.  As  they  give  no  clue,  either 
in  their  preface  or  elsewhere,  to  their  separate  individuality,  we  can 
only  guess  from  internal  evidence  that  whilst  the  preceding  chapters 
are  the  work  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  anatomical  portion  at  least  of  these  is 
the  contribution  of  Mr,  Bowman.  The  account  of  the  sti-ucture  of 
the  Skin  is  admirable,  and  only  net^ds  an  addition  on  the  comparative 
structure  of  the  sensitive  and  vascular  papillce,  as  elucidated  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Wagner  and  others,  to  be  quite  complete. 
Indeed  if  soda  instead  of  potass  had  been  used  in  the  author*s 
observations,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  papilli©  transparent,  he 
could  scarcely  have  missed  seeing  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  sensitive  papillae,  and  he  would  have  assured 
himself  of  their  absence  in  the  greater  pai-t  of  those  which  ai^e  pene- 
trated by  bloodvessels.  These  last  seem  to  us  plainly  destined  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  epidermis.  They  are  developed  to  an  exti-aordi- 
nary  extent  wherever  the  epidermis  is  jDeculiarly  thick,  this  being 
usually  the  part  in  which  there  is  the  least  tactile  sensibility ;  thus 
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we  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  them  than  is  found  beneath  the 
thick  cuticular  pad  of  the  dog*s  foot,  where  they  have  quite  the  aspect 
(when  injected)  of  the  fungiform  papillse  of  the  tongue ;  and  we  find 
them  also  greatlj  enlarged  in  the  interior  of  coma  The  peculiar 
Tascular  matrix  of  nails  and  hoo&,  moreover,  is  obviously  nothing  else 
than  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  papillary  structure,  just  as  these 
organs  are  modifications  of  the  epidermis. 

Our  authors  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  diversified  forms  of  the  papillae  of  the  Tongue ;  and  succeeding 
observers  have  done  scarcely  anything  but  verify  their  descriptions. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  the  simple,  the  fungiform^ 
and  the  conical  papillte,  was  previously  of  the  vaguest  kind.  By  them 
first  it  was  shown  that  the  fungiform  papillse,  in  virtue  of  their  very 
thin  epithelium,  and  of  their  copious  supply  both  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels^ are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  gustation ; 
whilst  the  conical  or  filiform  papillse,  through  the  comparative  thick- 
ness of  their  protective  covering,  and  the  stifihess  and  brush-like 
arrangement  of  their  filamentary  productions,  are  obviously  intended 
rather  to  be  subservient  to  the  mechanical  action  of  mastication.  In 
carnivorous  animals,  and  especially  in  the  feline  tribe,  the  conical 
papillse  become  much  stifier  and  stronger,  while  the  fungiform  are 
relatively  far  less  numerous ;  and  it  is  obviously  by  the  former  that 
the  rasping  action  is  performed,  by  which  the  surface  of  bones  is 
effectoally  cleansed  of  all  adherent  meat. 

In  describing  the  olfactive  apparatus,  our  authors  were  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  peculiar  limitation  of  the  ''  olfactory  region,"  as 
marked  by  a  sienna  brown  tint  of  the  epithelium,  and  by  a  great 
increase  in  its  thickness,  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  loosening  of 
its  texture,  so  that  its  particles  form  a  thick,  soft,  pulpy  stratum,  very 
different  from  the  delicate  yet  very  transparent  film  of  flattened  and 
ciliated  epithelium-cells,  which  covers  the  sinuses  and  lower  spongy 
bones ;  and  also  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  olfactive  nerve-fila- 
ments, these  being  not  furnished  with  the  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
but  being  nucleated  and  finely  granular  in  texture,  and  altogether 
resembling  those  ''gelatinous*^  fibres,  which  were  at  that  time  cur- 
rently regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  sympathetic  system,  but  which 
are  now  known  to  occur  frequently  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  description  of  the  Eye,  we  find  matter  which* 
was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  quite  new ;  and  much  of  it  still* 
remains  unsuperseded  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  others.  Of  this 
last  kind  is  the  description  of  the  peculiar  lamellated  structure  of  the 
cornea,  and  of  the  intervening  tubular  spaces.  Mr.  Bowman's  account 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina  was  the  first  in  which  any 
approach  was  made  to  a  discrimination  of  its  diverse  elements ;  and 
we  here  find  most  of  the  essential  facts  which  have  been  since  more 
fully  elucidated  by  the  admirable  researches  of  H.  Miiller.  The  close 
resemblance  of  the  vesicles  of  the  grey  layer  to  the  vesicular  matter  of 
Uie  cerebral  convolutions  was  specially  pointed-out — a  fact  of  peculiar 
interest  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  development 
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of  the  eye,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  two  structures  are  actually 
continuous  at  an  early  period,  the  eye  being  budded-off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Tesicle  of  the  thalami  optici.  The  structure  and  attachments  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  were  also  very  carefully  examined  by  him  ;  and  he 
advanced  very  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  of  Porterfield,  that  its 
contraction  serves  to  advance  the  lens  towards  the  front  of  the  eye, 
when  adaptation  of  its  focus  to  near  objects  is  required.  The  recent 
researches  of  Cramer,  Donders,  and  Helmhohz,  however,  confirmed  by 
those  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson^  seem  to  have  conclusivdy  shown  that 
the  real  method  of  adjustment  is  one  which  though  formerly  sug- 
gested, had  been  put  aside  by  most  physiologists  as  highly  improbab^ 
namely,  an  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  lens ;  for  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  images  of  a  luminous  object,  which,  with  proper 
management,  can  be  seen  to  be  reflected  from  the  anterior  and  even 
from  the  posterior  surfieuse  of  the  lens  (as  well  as  frY>m  the  cornea), 
have  their  relative  places  and  figures  so  altered  by  the  direction  of  the 
eye  from  a  remote  to  a  near  object,  as  unquestionably  to  indicate  an 
alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  reflecting  surfaces.  The  account  of 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  Ear,  moreover,  is  not  only  distinguished  by 
its  completeness,  but  by  the  new  facts  ascertained  by  the  author 
regarding  the  structure  of  the  sfHual  lamina  of  the  cochlea,  the  dia- 
poation  and  attachments  of  the  cochlearis  musde,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  cochlear  nerves.  And  although  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Corti  and  others  have  brought  into  view  some  additional  structures  of 
a  very  remarkable  aspect,  the  nature  of  these  is  as  yet  so  problematical, 
that  their  existence  affords  no  secure  basis  for  physiological  reasoning. 

The  remainder  of  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Nervous 
System  and  its  frinctions  offers  no  particular  subject  for  remark ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  that  which  treats  of  the  Organic  Functions.  These 
are  discussed  in  the  usual  order, — Digestion,  Absorption,  the  Blood, 
OircuiatioD,  Bespiration,  Animal  Heat,  Voice,  Secretion,  the  Ductless 
Glands^  Generation,  Development,  and  Lactation.  This  second  part 
is  fully  equal  to  the  first  as  regards  its  plan  and  execution ;  but  on  the 
one  hand  it  contains  far  less  original  matter;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
having  been  brought  out  within  a  comparativ^y  recent  period,  it  is 
much  more  completely  in  harmony  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  it  embraces.  On  both  these  accounts  we 
shall  have  comparatively  little  to  say  respecting  it ;  as  we  can  neither 
have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  so  fr^uently  the  special  services 
tendered  by  the  ongmal  researches  of  our  authors;  nor  are  we  so 
often  called  upon  to  notice  the  errors  otr  deficiencies  which  subsequent 
inquiry  has  made  manifest. 

Under  the  head  of  Digestion  we  first  find  described  the  anatomical 
characters  of  Maeoos  Membrane;  and  fiuniliar  as  we  now  are  with 
these,  it  would  be  ungrateful  if  we  were  not  to  remind  our  readers 
that  it  was  in  Mr.  Bowman's  article  ob  that  subject  in  the  '  Cydo- 
pedn  of  Anatomy'  that  they  were  first  clearly  enunciated;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  <<  basement-Membrane*'  intenrenxng  between  the  q>i- 
thdiom  and  the  subjaoest  oombinatkm  of  fibrous  tissue  with  blood- 
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yessek^  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  coostitnting  with  the  epithelium 
the  essential  part  of  a  mucous  membrane,  having  been  first  discovered 
by  him.  The  peculiar  modification  which  this  membrane  presents  in 
the  Stomach,  moreover,  and  the  structure  of  the  gastric  glands,  are 
more  fully  described  in  this  work  than  they  had  previously  been ;  and 
the  two  principal  varieties  of  gastric  glands,  subsequently  more 
minutely  differentiated  by  Professor  Kolliker,  are  clearly  distinguished, 
with  a  surmise  regarding  their  difference  of  function  which  is  pro- 
bably not  £ftr  from  the  truth.  The  account  of  the  saliva  needs  to  be 
modified  by  the  results  of  subsequent  inquiries,  which  have  shown 
that  a  considerable  difierence  exists  both  in  composition  and  properties 
between  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  several  pairs  of  glands.  The 
peculiar  share  which  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  has  been  shown  by 
Professor  Kolliker  and  others  to  take  in  the  function  of  Absorption,  and 
the  changes  whioh  its  cells  undergo,  seem  to  have  escaped  our  authors* 
observation;  although  they  would  seem,  from  some  parts  of  their 
desdiptioii,  to  have  nearly  approached  this  discovery.  In  speaking  of 
Peyer^s  glands,  they  adopt  the  view  of  their  secreting  function  which 
was  current  up  to  within  a  recent  period ;  it  has  now  been  fully  proved, 
however,  by  the  researches  of  Briicke  and  others,  that  they  are  ap- 
pendages of  the  lacteal  system  of  vessels. 

The  chi^pter  on  Absorption  strikes  us  as  less  complete  than  we  could 
desire.  The  anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  System  is  minutely  detailed ; 
the  only  addition  wMch  it  requires  being  an  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  libsorbeut  glands,  as  »noe  elucidated  by  Kolliker.  In  the 
general  views  here  and  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  absorbent  system,  we  fully  accord.  Our  authors  regard  it  in 
the  light  in  which  it  was  first  viewed  (we  believe)  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
as  an  extended  secreting  and  assimilating  apparatus;  drawing  its 
materials  on  the  one  hand  from,  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  ou  the  other  from  the  superfluous  fluids  of  the  tissues;  and  pouring 
Uiese  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  after  having  subjected  them  to  their 
peculiar  converting  action.  But  the  absorbent  action  of  the  sangui- 
ferooa  system  is  scarcely  noticed,  the  sole  mention  of  it  that  we  can 
find  (p.  279)  being  far  less  explicit  than  its  unquestionable  importance 
leqoires.  For  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  all  alimentary  matters  which 
are  reduced  in  the  digestive  process  to  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  such 
as  albomen,  gelatine,  sugar,  and  saline  substances,  are  readily  taken-up 
by  the  bloodvessels;  and  that  foreign  matters,  such  as  alcohol  and 
poisons  generally,  are  received  into  the  S3n>rtem  almost  if  not  quite 
exdusiTdy  through  this  channel;  the  special  function  of  the  lacteak 
being  to  absorb  and  prepare  that  peculiar  combination  of  oleaginous 
and  aU>aminous  matter  known  as  chyle,  which  is  remarkably  constant 
in  its  composition,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  whilst  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins  is  greatly  influenced  by  wlutt  it  has  taken  up  of  these.  Further, 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  that  the 
liver  ezflrcises  an  important  assimilating  influence  upon  certain  of  the 
matters  absorbed  by  the  gastro-intestinal  blood-vessels;  and  of  his 
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experiments  upon  this  subject  we  find  no  notice  either  here  or  else- 
where ;  his  researches  on  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  being 
alone  referred-to. 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Circulation,  the  most  original  portion  is  the 
account  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries;  in  which  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  the  fusiform  cells  of  the  non-siriated  muscular  fibre.  The 
question  of  the  forces  by  which  the  movement  of  blood  is  maintained 
and  regulated,  receives  very  full  consideration ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
our  authors  according  in  the  doctrine  which  was  first  formally  stated 
by  Dr.  Alison,  and  which  has  been  since  adopted  and  defended  by 
other  physiologists,  that  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  operation  of  a  force  developed  by  those  chemical  and 
physical  changes  which  take  place  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues, 
and  in  which  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  essentially  consist  The 
account  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Lungs,  in  the  chapter  on  Respira- 
tion, is  somewhat  less  complete  than  could  be  wished ;  and  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  our  authors  expressing  an  opinion  against  the  existence 
of  an  epithelial  lining  to  the  air-cells  in  Man,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  Mammalia, — as  the  kangaroo,  rat,  and 
mouse, — ^the  terminal  air-spaces  are  too  minute  to  contain  even  a 
single  particle  of  epithelium,  and  cannot  therefore  be  lined  by  a  pave- 
ment of  such  particles.  In  the  lung  of  the  Bird  we  believe  it  to  be 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Kainey  first  pointed  out,  that  the  capillaries  form  a 
solid  plexus  round  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  that  the 
air  passes  freely  into  the  meshes  of  this  plexus,  so  as  to  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  capillaries;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  impro- 
bable that  in  the  Bodents  and  Marsupials,  whose  general  organization 
presents  so  many  features  of  approximation  to  that  of  Birds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lungs  should  partake  more  of  the  ornithic  type  than  of  that 
which  characterizes  the  higher  Mammalia. 

Passing  over  the  chapters  on  Animal  Heat  and  on  the  Voice,  which 
contain  nothing  that  calls  for  special  remark,  we  come  to  those  on  the 
Organs  of  Secretion,  which  have  been  written  with  great  care,  and 
generally  with  full  use  of  the  most  recent  researches.  Thus  the  account 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Liver  is  given  according  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Beale,  to  which  our  authors  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority; 
but  although  an  opportunity  is  here  afibrded  of  introducing  an  account 
of  the  more  recent  researches  of  Bernard  and  others  on  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  no  addition  is  made  to  what  had  been  stated  on  this 
subject  ^yQ  years  previously,  except  a  notice  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's 
inquiries  on  the  rate  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  and  no  notice  whatever 
is  taken,  even  in  the  list  of  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones's  views  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  this 
organ,  which^  even  if  not  received  as  valid,  have  still,  we  think,  a  claim 
to  be  mentioned.  The  chapter  on  the  Kidney  is  of  course  based  chiefly 
on  Mr.  Bowman's  own  admirable  researches,  which,  although  called  in 
question  by  Gerlach  and  others  on  some  minor  points,  have  trium- 
phantly stood  the  test  of  critical  examination,  and  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  best  observers  in  every  particular.     We  were  ourselves  at  one 
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time  inclined  to  believe  with  Qerlach  that  the  Malpighian  tuft  k 
covered  with  epithelium,  which  might  be  presumed  to  be  underlaid  by 
a  basement-membrane;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  Malpighian 
tufb  might  be  considered  to  be  really  outside  the  dilated  extremity  of 
the  urinary  tubule,  instead  of  inside.  And  this  seemed  so  much  more 
conformable  to  analogy,  that  an  eminent  anatomist  expressed  to  us  his 
conviction  on  d  priori  grounds  alone,  that  it  mual  be  so.  But  we  are 
now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bowman  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  small 
granular  or  nucleated  ceUs  which  may  be  frequently  observed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tufb,  are  not  epithelial,  but 
are  situated  either  within  the  vessel  itself  or  enclosed  in  its  wall.  And 
the  danger  of  relying  too  strongly  \i\yon  d  priori  considerations  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  has  been  since  made  obvious  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  basement-membrane  is  perforated  by 
capillary  blood-vessels;  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
renal  arteries  into  the  tubuli  uriniferi  ceases  to  be  exceptional.  The 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  Spleen,  which  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Chapter  on  the  Ductless  Glands,  is  chiefly  based  on 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  that  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  on  those 
of  Mr.  Simon.  It  would  have  been  well,  we  think,  if  the  structure  of 
the  Thyroid,  which  has  been  very  completely  investigated  by  KoUiker 
and  others,  had  been  more  minutely  described  and  iUustrated,  with 
special  reference  to  the  pathological  alterations  which  this  body  so 
frequently  undergoes. 

The  chapters  on  Generation  and  Development  do  not  require  any 
comment.  They  contain  an  excellent  summary  of  all  that  it  is  most 
important  for  the  student  of  Human  Physiology  to  know,  including  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries,  with  such  references  to  Compara- 
tive Physiology  as  greatly  inci'ease  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
account  of  these  important  functions.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  points  of  minor  importance,  we  miss  the  evidence  of  original 
research  which  had  been  previously  so  conspicuous ;  and  we  are  led 
both  by  this  circumstance  and  by  an  intimation  afiforded  in  the  Preface, 
to  conclude  that  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  mainly  executed 
by  Dr.  Beale,  to  whose  judgment  and  ability  it  does  great  credit. 

Having  thus  brought  our  survey  of  this  admirable  work  to  a 
conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said  of  its  peculiar  merits.  It  were  now  vain  to  wish  that  it 
could  have  been  completed  as  it  was  commenced ;  and  we  can  only 
express  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  authors  for  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  and  assure  them  that  in  commenting  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  their  work,  we  have  sim])ly  acted  in  accordance  with 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  duty  to  the  profession  which  has  so 
heartily  received  it.  It  has  been  a  far  moi-e  pleasant  task  to  us  to 
point  out  its  features  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  to  show  in  how 
many  particulars  the  results  which  it  embodies  of  skilful  and  zealous 
research  do  the  highest  credit  to  its  able  and  accomplished  authors. 
It  would  be  a  serious  omission  were  we  not  to  take  special  notice  of 
the  admirable  and  copious  illustrations,  the  execution  of  which  (by 
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Mr.  Yasey)  13  in  the  very  first  style  of  wood-engraving.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  in  the  first  volume  are  original,  and  are  chiefly,  we 
believe,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Bowman. 

We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Professor  Dunglison's  '  Human  Physiology,'  on  th« 
appearance  of  its  successive  editions,  that  we  have  now  only  to  an* 
nounce  the  recent  publication  of  an  eighth,  which  is  distinguished,  like 
its  predecessors,  by  the  copiousness  of  the  new  materials  derived  from 
the  encyclopedic  range  of  its  author's  reading,  rather  than  by  any 
special  originality  either  in  &ct  or  in  doctrine.  Its  continued  popu- 
larity in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  the 
numerous  British  and  Continental  treatises  which  are  reproduced 
there,  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  which  its  judicious 
selection  and  careful  compilation  of  materials  have  gained  for  it ;  and 
even  the  most  original  thinkers  and  workers  may  consult  its  pages 
with  advantage,  for  reference  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  others. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  new  American  treatise  on  Physiology, 
whose  merits  are  of  a  very  dififerent  nature.  Professor  Draper  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  labours  in  the  domain  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  many  of  which  have  taken  a  very  high  rank, 
especially  those  that  have  had  a  special  bearing  on  the  Science  of  Life. 
But  he  has  long  taught  Physiology,  as  well  as  Chemistry,  in  the 
University  of  New  York ;  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  a 
mind  not  only  richly  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  Physical  Science^ 
but  also  trained  in  the  exact  habits  which  are  fostered  by  that  pur- 
stiit ;  and  he  has  consequently  been  led  to  regard  its  facts  and  doc- 
trines from  a  point  of  view  by  no  means  coincident  with  that  from 
whicli  they  are  usually  looked  at  by  the  pure  Physiologist.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite  so  different  as  the  author  himself 
seems  to  believe.  For  although  he  professes  to  explode  the  idea  of 
Yital  Force  as  an  agent  9ui  generis,  resolving  every  change  in  the 
living  body  into  a  '^  physical  impression,"  yet  he  does  not  succeed  (to 
our  apprehension  at  least)  in  thus  accounting  for  the  unquestionable 
peculiarities  in  the  phenomena  it  presents.  As  we  have  remarked  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  we  have  just  as  much  ground  for  the 
assumption  of  Yital  Force  as  a  peculiar  mode  or  manifestation  of 
dynamical  agency,  as  we  have  for  that  of  Heat  or  Electricity.  We 
may  generate  Heat  by  Electricity,  or  Electricity  by  Heat,  or  either  by 
Mechanical  Motion,  or  Mechanical  Motion  by  either  ;  but  still  Heat 
is  neither  Electricity  nor  Mechanical  Motion  ;  and  believing  as  fully 
as  Dr.  Draper  can  do,  that  every  action  in  the  living  body  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  referrible  to  an  antecedent  *^  physical  impre»- 
sion,"  we  yet  maintain  that  there  is  a  large  class  which  cannot  be 
properly  denominated  either  chemical  or  physical,  and  which  may  be 
most  philosof^iically  referred  to  a  distinct  category  having  facts  and 
laws  of  its  own.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  warmth  upon  a 
germinating  seed  oar  an  impregnated  egg,  we  witness,  it  is  true,  oer- 
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eliemicail  changes  both  in  the  organic  sabstanoe  and  in  the  sur- 
iiDg  air ;  but  these  phenomena  are  only  exponents  of  changes  of 
more  essential  nature,  for  the  very  description  of  which  physics 
shemistiy  have  no  language,— changes  which  issue  in  the  evolu- 
of  a  structure  altogether  different  from  anything  which  the 
ioist  or  chemist  can  even  devise,  and  distinguished  by  properties 
eiy  foreign  to  any  that  are  presented  by  inorganic  matter.  We 
c  we  could  point  out  in  Professor  Draper's  work  numerous  pas- 
:  wherein  he  admits  this  distinction  in  &ct,  though  he  professes  to 
it  in  words  ;  the  necessities  of  the  case  forcing  him  to  a  recognl- 
of  what  his  principles  would  lead  him  to  repudiate.  The  moving 
g  of  all  these  actions  we  believe,  with  Professor  Draper,  to  be  the 
;  which  the  germ  receives ;  but  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  living 
to  convert  this  physical  force  into  that  other  mode  of  force  which 
utinguiah  as  Vital,  in  virtue  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  phenomena 
ings  to  pass. 

I  the  author  candidly  admits  "  that,  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a 
3g  fact  or  idea  here  and  there,  the  matter  presented  is  not  original 
him,  but  derived  from  other  sources, — his  reading,  during  many 
^  of  the  chief  works  on  Physiology  and  its  kindred  subjects," — 
I  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  survey  of  his 
y  which  mainly  consists  of  the  text  of  his  Lectures ;  but  we  may 
,  generally,  that  it  contcuns  a  very  lucid  and  on  the  whole  com- 
flummary  of  the  science  as  it  stands  ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
ko  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  may  be  considered  a  very 
worthy  guide  to  the  student.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
aal ;  and  several  have  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  microscopic 
)graphy,  this  process  having  been  so  far  improved  by  the  author 
be  rendered  very  available  for  such  uses. 

e  may  notice,  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
>E^a  division  of  the  subject  into  two  branches,  Statical  and  Dynam- 
Physiology.  Under  the  former  head  he  ranges  not  only  all  the 
rial  conditions  of  Life  and  the  Oi^ganic  functions,  but  also  the 
ial  Functions ;  whilst  under  the  latter  he  gives  an  account  of 
ofluence  of  Physical  Agents  and  the  phenomena  of  Reproduction 
[)e¥elopment.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a  division  can 
hikMophically  established  in  the  science  of  Physiology ;  at  any 
bhe  line  must  be  drawn  very  differently  from  that  in  our  author's 
of  it.  Not  merely  Keproduction  and  Development,  but  every 
r  fanctional  change,  has  its  dynamical  aspect ;  and  from  this  the 
sal  view  cannot  in  our  apprehension  be  advantageously  separat-ed. 
;  sorely  a  mistake  to  place  Reproduction  aad  Development  under 
^gory  altogether  different  from  Nutrition,  which  has  been  well 
leterized  as  "  a  perpetual  reproduction,"  or  from  Secretion,  the 
rmanoe  of  which  involves  a  continual  renewal  of  the  secreting 
On  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  Professor 
lec^s  division ;  and  much  would  be  lost  in  ocmvenienoe  of  grouping, 
aft  division  were  consistently  carried  out.  Still  we  think  that 
i  advantage  would  ensue,  i^  alike  in  Physiology  as  in  eveiy  other 
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science,  a  clear  distinction  were  always  maintained  between  the  mater 
ricU  and  the  cf^namico/ conditions,  of  which  the  aggi*egate  makes  up  the 
catise  of  every  phenomenon. — ^We  must  not  omit  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  last  two  Chapters  of  Professor  Draper's  work,  as  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  original  of  the  whole.  In  the  former  of  these, 
"  On  the  influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  the  Aspect  and  Form  of 
Man  and  on  his  Intellectual  Qualities,'*  the  views  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  unity  of  the  Human  Species  and  the  modifying  influence  of 
external  agencies  in  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  form  and  character,  are 
unreservedly  adopted,  and  supported  by  new  considerations.  In  the 
latter,  entitled  **  Social  Mechanics,'*  Man  is  considered  in  his  social 
relations ;  and  a  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  history  of 
modem  civilization,  and  of  the  various  influences  which  have  contri- 
buted to  its  development. 


Review  II. 

CrcmicU  Presentadona  arid  Cranial  Positions  :  Suggestions,  Practical 
and  Critical,  By  R.  U.  West,  M.D.  (Reprinted  fix>m  *  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal.*) — London,  1857.     pp.  60. 

Since  the  date  of  Nagele*s  enunciation  of  his  views  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  presentations  and  positions  of  the  foetus  during  labour,  no  more 
able  or  valuable  treatise  upon  the  subject  has  been  publifiJied,  than 
this  of  Dr.  R.  U.  West.  Dr.  West's  observations,  based  upon  large 
clinical  experience,  and  analysed  with  unusual  critical  acumen,  do  not 
confirm  the  theory  somewhat  magisterially  laid  down  by  Nagele,  and 
which  has  been  so  firmly  impressed  upon  subsequent  writers.  The 
feature  of  Nagele*s  theoiy  which  we  believe  to  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  promoting  its  ready  reception,  is  its  apparent  and  real 
comparative  simplicity.  Simplicity  seems  to  bear  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  truth.  It  recommends  itself,  further,  by  affording  an  easy 
solution  of  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problem.  In  this  feature,  however,  Dr. 
West's  exposition  may  vie  with  that  of  Nagele. 

After  reviewing  the  conflicting  theories  of  other  writers,  Dr.  West 
cites  the  doctrine  of  Nagele  as  the  subject-matter  for  investigation. 
This  doctrine  is : 

"That  in  cranial  presentations  the  foetus  is  generally  placed  in  two  diffe- 
rent ways  in  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis— namely,  1st,  With  the  right  parietal 
bone,  as  the  part  standing  deepest,  foremost,  the  smaller  foutanelle  airectcd 
towards  the  le/t  side,  and  more  or  \tS3  foncards ;  and  2nd,  with  the  left 
parietal  bone  foremost,  the  smaller  fontanelle  being  directed  towards  the  rigki 
side,  and  more  or  less  backwards" 

In  this  view  Dr.  Simpson  appears  to  concur.  And  so  far  as  the 
first  position  is  concerned,  if  we  take  that  position  to  be  the  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  therefore,  presumptively,  par 
excellence,  the  normal  position — Nagele  is  in  accordance  with  almost 
every  observer.     With  regard  to  the  second,  not  only  as  to  the  question 
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of  its  being  next  in  order  of  frequency,  but  also  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  be  the  only  other  normal  position,  Nagele  is  completely  at 
variance  with  many  most  excellent  and  philosophical  observers  whom, 
in  a  spirit  not  quite  philosophical,  he  accuses  of  ignorance.  The 
question  arises,  whether  the  discrepancy  between  Nagele  and  those 
whose  conclusions  he  denounces,  may  not  be  reconciled  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  circumstances  and  periods  of  observation  of  the  cases  f 
For  example,  the  second  position,  in  order  of  frequency,  is  commonly 
held  to  be  that  in  which  the  occiput  is  directed  to  the  rtglU  foramen 
ovale,  being  the  exact  converse  of  the  first.  Nagele  contends  that 
this  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  original  position ;  but  that  all  observers 
—excepting  himself,  for  he  is  a  Uttle  dogmatical — have  been  led  into 
error  upon  this  point  by  having  failed  to  take  note  of  the  true 
position  of  the  occiput  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  to  trace 
its  evolutions  during  the  labour.  He  maintains  that,  in  those  cases 
where  the  occiput  comes  forward  from  the  rigJU  of  the  pelvis  towards 
the  arch  of  the  pubis  in  the  final  act  of  extrusion,  the  head,  before 
entering  the  brim,  lay  in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  with  the  occiput 
against  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  and  that  during  its  course 
through  the  pelvis  it  is  gradually  screwed  round,  the  head  undergoing 
an  axial  twist,  so  as  to  make  the  occiput  describe  a  quarter  turn  for- 
wards from  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  foramen  ovale. 

Here  Dr.  West  enters  the  lists,  and  records  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  that,  concurrently  with  all  others,  he  has  found  the  most 
frequent  position  of  the  cranium  to  be  the  following : 

"  First  PositioM  of  the  Cranium. — Eight  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  occipital 
end  of  head  descending,  first  in  the  axis  of  the  briiu,  and  nnally  coming  round 
to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  the  left  side." 

The  next  most  frequent  position  is  the 

"  Second  Position  of  the  Cranium. — Left  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  occipital 
end  of  head  descending,  and  coming  round  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  the 
riffht  side." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  first  position. 
The  next  most  frequent  position  is  the 

•'  Third  Position  of  the  Cranium. — Left  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  frontal 
end  of  head  descending  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  finally  coming  round  to 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  oy  the  left  side." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  Nagele's  second  position,  carried  through 
to  its  termination,  instead  of  the  head  being  twisted  into  the  left 
oblique  diameter  in  the  course  of  labour,  as  Nagele  contends  it  always 
is.     The  next  and  last  is  the 

"  Fourth  Position  of  the  Cranium. — Right  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  frontal 
end  of  head  descending,  and  finally  coming  round  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by 
the  right  side." 

This  is  the  exact  converse  of  Dr.  West's  third  position. 

The  following  is  the  clinical  basis  of  this  exposition : 

"  Of  715  children,"  says  Dr.  West,  "  bom  in  my  practice  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1852,  682  presented  the  cranium.    With  201  of  these  births  I  had 
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not  tlie  opportunity  of  asccrtaimng  the  original  position.    Of  tbe  remaining 
481— 

306  presented  the  craninm  in  the  first  position. 
151  „  „  „        second     „ 

15  „  „  „        third        „ 

9  „  „  „        fourth      „ 

In  all  these  cases  Dr.  West  accurately  observed  the  progress  of  the 
head  into  and  through  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  West  explains  his  objections  to  Nagele's  account  of  bis  second 
position  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  his  description  of  his  second  position,  whoi 
he  maintains  that  the  anterior  foutanelle  is  altoays  felt  turned  forwards  towards 
the  left  acetahulum,  he  has  deceived  himself  in  tne  majority  of  his  cases  of  this 
position  by  a  fallacy,  arising  partly  from  taking  the  exammation  in  the  axis  of 
the  outlet,  when  the  presenting  part  is  in  reality  passing  down  in  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  and  partly  from  another  circumstance,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
come.  When  we  feel  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet  iat  the  sagittal  suture,  the 
finger,  as  Nagele  truly  says,  strikes  on  the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone ;  and 
the  presenting  part  of  the  child's  head  may  be  described,  the  head  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  cavity.  In  this  position  it  will  be  seen  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  is  the  vertex,  is  passing  backwards  to  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis.  The  left  branch  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  pointing  forwards  to 
the  symphysis  pubis  when  the  ear  may  be  felt ;  and — what  is  more  important,  as 
due  to  tlie  form  here  assumed  by  the  sagittal  suture — namely,  that  of  a  euroed 
line,  as  felt  in  an  examination  conducted  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  in  which 
the  finger  is  directed  to  the  side  of  the  head — the  anterior  fontanelle  amoean 
also  to  be  directed  forwards.  Now — and  here  we  come  to  the  second  prooablo 
fallacy  by  which  Nagele  has  deceived  himself — when  the  woman  lies  on  her 
left  side,*  the  accoucheur  using  his  right  hand  in  making  an  examination,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  finger  passes  much  more  readily  downwards  and 
to  the  left  side  than  upwards  to  the  ri^ht  side,  so  that  in  the  second  position 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  touch  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  that  portion  of  the 
sagittal  suture  leading  to  it,  which  will  ieem  to  be  in  the  riffht  oblii^ne 
diameter.  1  have  convinced  myself  of  this  repeatedly,  hj  the  simple  expedient 
of  placing  my  patient  on  her  right  side,  and  tnen,  by  usmg  the  left  hand,  the 
finger  has  passed  more  readily  to  the  posterior  fontanelle,  which  in  its  turn 
would  appear  to  point  most  forward,  the  case  thus  assuming^  all  the  characters 
of  an  exact  converse  to  one  of  the  first  position.  But  this  is  not  aU.  As  the 
head  descends  further  towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  this  apparent  forward 
position  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  frequently  becomes  more  pronounced,  through 
a  rotation  of  the  head  on  its  ear-axis,  tne  posterior  fontanelle  and  occiput 
descending  more  and  more,  and  being  apparently  more  and  more  backward,  lor, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Jloor  of  the  pelvis,  as  respects  the  brim,  is 

the  posterior  part  of  it  as  respects  the  outlet  or  axis  of  examination 

This  apparent  forward  or  really  upward  position  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  may 
be  perceived  equally,  also,  when  the  head  is  in  the  first  position,  if  the  woman 
lie  on  her  right  side  and  the  accoucheur  nse  his  left  hand,  as  in  the  second, 
when  the  converse  proceeding  is  adopted." 

Thus  Dr.  R.  IT.  West's  scheme  of  cranial  positions  is  confirmatory 
of  those  of  Dag^  Saxtorph,  Maygrier,  Capiiron,  Bodin,  Jiambin, 
Busch,  and  Moser.  It  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Cams  and  Jorg,  if  we 
simply  transpose  the  third  and  fourth  positions  of  these  authors. 

[*  It  if  to  be  observed  that  in  Gennany  women  are  commonly  delivered  in  the  donal 
^tlon.~£D.] 
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Dr.  West  next  adduces  some  iDteresting  remarks  on  the  dia- 
gnostic value  of  the  ear,  which  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  description 
of  the  position  of  the  head  instead  of  the  occiput,  which  Utter  part 
we  maintain,  nevertheless,  is  more  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  less 
conducive  to  confusion. 

•'  It  is  asserted  by  some  (says  Dr.  West),  and  assnmed  by  nearly  all,  that 
tbe  ears  lie  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one  ear  is  at  the 
tfmphysia  pubis,  for  example,  the  other  is  near  the  centre  of  the  sacmm. 
now,  liaviiig  frequently  felt  the  ear  exactly  at  the  symphysis  when  the 
ooeipital  fontanelle  was  as  dearly  at  the  acetaWum,  I  commenced  the  plan  of 
suring  a  few  heads  immediately  after  birth,  and  found  more  satisfactory 


proof  than  in  vertex  presentations ;  when  an  ear  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  the 
bead  is  already  in  the  most  favourable  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelyis,  instead 
of  being,  as  Dr.  Ramsbotham  and  others  suppose,  in  the  transverse  diameter. 
Ciufl,  in  one  head  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ears  round  the  outline  of 
tbe  presenting  part  of  the  head — aline  just  including  both  fontaneUes — I  found 
tke  line  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  to  be  1\  inches  from  ear  to  ear,  while 
tiiat  which  included  the  posterior  fontanelle  was  only  5  inches ;  in  another, 
anterior,  8  inches,  posterior,  4^  inches,  and  so  on.  As  the  head  descends, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  gradually  assuming  greater  and 
creater  obliquity,  while  the  ear  still  remains  at  the  pubes,  where  it  may 
frequently  be  felt  until  almost  the  very  last. 

''  In  the  appUcation  of  the  long  forceps,  moreover,  it  will  almost  invariably 
be  found,  after  the  extraction  of  the  child,  that  while  one  blade,  having 
pMsed  over  or  near  an  ear,  will  have  indented  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  of  one  side,  the  other  blade  will  have  left  a  mark  on  the  brow 
(just  above  the  eye)  of  the  opposite  side.  In  cases  of  first  position,  it  will  be 
toe  left  mastoid  process  and  the  right  brow.  In  cases  of  second  position,  it 
will  be  the  right  mastoid  process  and  the  left  brow.  Now,  the  blades  have 
been  applied  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelyis,  and  in  a  line  upwards  from  tlie 
presenting  vertex." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  the  entire  exposition  of  Dr. 
West.  It  deserves  to  be  studied  entire,  and  we  accordingly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  deliberate  examination  of  our  readers.  We  present  a 
sommary  of  points  to  which  he  directs  attention : 

1.  A  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ear  at  the  symphysis  pubis;  the  ear  in  the  great  majority 
of  cranial  presentations  lying  in  that  situation  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  head  into  the  pelvis. 

2.  That  in  vertex  positions,  the  presence  of  the  ear  at  the  pubes 
proves  that  the  hand  is  already  in  a  favourable  oblique  occipito- 
anterior position,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  os  occipitis 
oomes  more  and  more  within  contact,  although  the  ear  may  not  have 
left  the  symphysis. 

3.  When  the  occiput  is  feirly  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  in  the 
last  stage,  the  long  diameter  of  the  hand  will  be  found  to  be  accurately 
in  the  long  diameter  of  the  outlet,  the  two  lambdoidal  sutures  being 
evenly  one  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle 
exactly  on  the  raphe  of  the  perinseum,  as  described  by  all  writers,  except 
Kagele  and  those  who  follow  him. 

4.  That  in  this  last  position  the  ears  are  at  each  acetabulum,  rather 
tkui  at  each  ilium,  as  taught  in  books. 
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5,  That  the  first  and  second  most  frequent  positions  of  the  vertex 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  converse  of  each  other,  as  taught  by 
nearly  all  writers  except  Nagele. 

C.  That  in  his  grand  discovery  of  the  imiversality  of  hregmaUh 
cotyloid  positions  in  the  second  position,  he  has  deceived  himself  by 
not  reversing  all  the  conditions,  both  of  the  patient  in  her  position, 
and  of  the  examining  hand  of  the  accoucheur. 

7.  That  Nagele,  in  maintaining  that  his  predecessors  are  all  wrong 
in  this  matter,  has  deliberately  confounded  mere  bregmato-cotyloid 
with  /ronto-cotyloid  positions,  the  latter  being  always  intended  by 
writers,  though  they  may  have  loosely  denominated  them  presentations 
or  positions  of  the  vertex, 

8.  And  that,  therefore,  Nagele  is  right  in  maintaining  tliat  the 
normal  progress  of  the  labour  in  bregmato-cotyloid  positions,  as  in  all 
true  vertex  ones,  is  for  the  occiput  to  make  its  way  to  the  arch,  and 
that  quite  as  easily,  cceteris  paribus,  as  when  the  occiput  lies  originally 
most  forward. 

9.  That  there  are  only  two  positions  of  the  vertex — that  is,  only  two 
ways  in  which,  in  vertex  presentations,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  and 
maJ^es  its  way  to  the  outlet. 

10.  That  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  presentations  of  the  vertex,  the  occiput 
will  surely  come  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  a  natural  and  necessary 
process;  and  that,  whether  the  vertex  presentation  be  bregmato- 
antcrior  or  bregmato-posterior  originally. 

11.  That  the  cases  which  terminate  with  the  face  or  forehead  at  the 
pubis,  arc  originally  positions  in  which  the  uterine  efforts  are  so  per- 
versely directed,  that  the  forehead  gets  down  into  the  pelvis  during 
the  first  step. 

12.  That  in  that  first  step  the  ear  is  usually  at  the  Eiymphysis,  as  it 
is  also  in  vertex  presentations. 

13.  That  in  these  perverse  cases,  which  are  usually  bregma  pre- 
sentations, the  ears  vriA  really  occupy  opposite  parts  of  the  pelvis,  the 
head  lying  at  first  with  its  long  diameter  in  a  ti'ansverse  position 
across  the  pelvis. 

14.  So  that  some  of  them  may  terminate  with  the  occiput  at  the 
arch,  after  a  very  liard  labour. 

lo.  But  the  original  perverseness  in  the  direction  of  the  uterine 
efforts,  which  has  placed  the  head  in  this  unfavourable  position,  con* 
tinning,  the  anterior  or  frontal  end  of  the  head  will  frequently  pass 
first  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  come  forward  to  the  arch  of 
the  pubis. 

16.  That  Nagele,  on  his  own  showing,  had  never  seen  a  genuine 
case  of  trueyron^anterior  position,  incredible  though  it  may  seem. 

17.  That  Nagele  is  quite  as  wrong  in  maintaining  that  all  first 
positions  are  originally  occipito-cotyloid,  as  that  all  second  positions 
are  originally  bregmato-cotyloid  positions. 

18.  But  that  most  of  the  bregmato-cotyloid  positions  met  with  are 
merely  instances  of  a  kind  of  deceptio  tact'da. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  essay,  Dr.  West  gives  clinical  illustrations 
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of  Unusual  Cranial  Presentations  and  Cranial  Positions.  These  form 
the  most  decisive  answer  to  the  theoretical  dogmas  of  Nagele,  that 
they  "  cannot  and  never  do  occur."  Two  cases  of  "  occiput  to  pubes," 
are  recorded. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  be  so  negligent  of  our  duty  as  to  omit  to 
record  our  opinion  that  this  essay  of  Dr.  West  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
example  of  the  application  of  acute  reasoning  and  clear  judgment  to 
the  stores  collected  by  industrious  observation  and  long  experience. 

Review  III. 

1.  Statistics  of  Insanity  ;  being  a  Decennial  Report  of  Bethlehem  Hos- 

pital from  1846  to  1855  inclusive.    By  W.  Chables  Hood,  M.D., 
Resident  Physician,  &o.  &c, — London,     8vo,  pp.  121. 

2.  The  First  to  Eleventh  Report  inclusive  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
to  the  Lord  ClMnceUor.     I.  to  XI.     1847-57. 

3.  The  Reports  of  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  County  Asylums  for 
Insane  Paupers,     1857. 

4.  Rnjtport  du  Directeur  de  F Administration  Genercde  de  V Assistance 

Pulliqiie  d,  M,  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  sur  le  service  des  Alienes  du 
Departementj  pour  Vannee  1855. 
Report  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  on  the  Care  of  the  Insane  of  the 
Department,  for  tJie  year  1855,  by  tlie  Director  of  the  General  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Mdief, 

5.  Observations  and  Essays  on  Uie  Statistics  of  Insanity,     By  John 

Thubkah,  L.RC.P.,  kc— London,  1845.     pp.  184. 

6.  TJte  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Edited  by  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     1855-57. 

7.  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  MenJtal  Pailidogy,     Edited 

by  FoBBES  WiNSLOW,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.     9  Vols.     1848-57. 

8.  Tike  Asylum  Journal  of  Menial  Science,  Published  by  au- 
thority of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  and 
Hospitab  for  the  Insane.  Edited  by  John  Chables  Bucknill^ 
M.D.     4  Vols.     1853-56. 

9.  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into 

the  State  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotland,     With  an  Appendix. — 
Edinburgh,  1857. 

10.  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  Ute  Middlesex  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Hanwdlfrom  1831  to  1857. 

A  MONO  the  many  specialties  into  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
divided,  none  perhaps  have  been  for  so  long  a  period,  nor  so 
thoroughly,  distinct,  as  that  of  Lunacy.  The  practitioners  of  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  medicine  seem  almost  to  be  banished  from  the 
general  fiunily  of  their  professional  brethren ;  they  appear  to  have 
separate  sympathies,  separate  modes  of  life,  separate  studies,  and  a 
separate  literature  :  this  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the 
41.XXX,  8 
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social  and  political  positioD  in  which  their  patients  most  be  placed 
-while  under  their  treatment.  But  the  disease  or  diseases  which  form 
the  subject  of  the  specialty,  must  always  command  an  attentive  consi- 
deration of  the  profession,  on  account  of  their  pathological  importance 
and  their  connexion  with  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  writings  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article  form  a  part  of 
the  literature  of  the  specialty,  and  it  will  be  seen  there  exists  among 
all  the  authors  a  general  predilection  for  statistics. 

Dr.  Hood  has  proposed  to  himself  the  task  of  examining  and  re- 
viewing the  statistics  of  insanity  as  exhibited  in  Bethlehem  Hospital 
during  the  ten  years  from  1846  to  1855  inclusive.  We  propose  to 
take  Dr.  Hood's  work  as  the  basis  of  the  following  Review,  and  shall 
draw  from  the  other  works  such  information  as  we  may  be  able  to 
glean,  to  elucidate,  confirm,  or  correct  the  statistics  of  Bethlehem. 
For  as  Dr.  Hood  himself  points  out  in  several  places,  the  statistics  as 
exhibited  at  Bethlehem  are  not  the  statistics  of  the  disease  as  exhibited 
elsewhere.     Dr.  Hood  states  that — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  particular  rules  of  the  Institution,  which 
are  peculiar  to  it  and  St.  Luke's.  These  regulations  render  ineligible  all 
applicants  who  have  been  insane  for  more  than  twelve  months,  all  who  are 
afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  any  other  form  of  convulsive  disease ;  all 
who  have  been  discharged  nncured  from  other  hospitals ;  and  all  aged  and 
weak  persons  and  pregnant  women.  In  addition  to  which,  those  who  have 
not  recovered  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  admission  are  dismissed.'* 

Dr.  Hood*s  Report  is  therefore  essentially  a  decennial  report  of  a  par- 
ticular establishment,  and  he  has  compared  the  results  and  collated  them 
with  the  best  authors  on  the  subject — Esquirol,  Prichard,  and  Thumam. 

Most  of  the  other  Reports  mentioned  above,  reseml^le  Dr.  Hood's 
in  containing  matter  of  interest  only  to  the  institution  from  which 
they  emanate,  and  much  of  the  information  contained  in  them  is 
addressed  to  non-medical  readers — to  committees  of  visitors,  to  heads 
of  departments,  to  governors,  and  such  like.  In  this  review,  of  course 
only  the  purely  medical  portions  of  these  Reports  will  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hood  divides  his  subject  into  sixteen  classes.  The  first  eight 
include  what  may  be  called  the  personal  history  of  the  ))atient  pre- 
vious to  the  attack — as  age,  sex,  education,  religion,  domestic  condition 
(that  is,  whether  married  or  single),  the  social  condition  (or  occupa- 
tion), residence.  His  ninth  class  refers  to  the  apparent  and  assigned 
causes  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Hood's  three  next  subdivisions  have  reference  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  disease — viz.,  its  duration,  the  number  of  attacks, 
Ac.  Tables  twelve  to  sixteen  relate  to  the  present  attack — viz., 
to  the  i^eriod  of  the  year  in  which  the  disease  occurred,  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  the  form  of  the  disease,  the  treatment,  causes 
of  death,  and  the  post-mortem  appearances. 

There  are  therefore  three  or  four  matters  of  great  interest  left  un- 
touched, and  on  which  the  statistics  of  Bethlehem  can  afibrd  no  in- 
foimation — such  as  the  proportion  of  curable  to  incurable  cases  of 
insanity  generally,  the  liability  to  relapse,  and  to  second  attacks  of 
the  disease,  the  probable  longevity  of  insane  persons,  and  the  probaUe 
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duration  of  the  malady.  But  though  by  the  peculiar  regulations  in 
iorce  at  Bethlehem  for  the  admission  of  patients,  the  possibility  of 
coming  to  accurate  oonclusions  on  many  of  these  points  is  precluded, 
iitill  their  tables  may  afford  assistance  in  corroborating  or  contradicting 
the  results  of  statustics  drawn  from  other  sources. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  this  large  mass  of  sta- 
tistical  information  may  be  studied  by  the  medical  man — ^riz.,  the 
pathological,  the  psychological,  and  the  thenqpeutical ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  it  is  the  two  latter  that  furnish  by  £sur  the  ku^r 
quantity  of  materials  for  review,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  any  accurate 
estimate  could  be  made,  it  would  be  found  that  the  psychological  mono- 
polizes the  greater  share  of  the  literary  labours  before  us. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  history  of  the  insane  previous  to  the 
attack  of  insanity,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  for  investigation 
is  the  age  at  which  the  disease  is  most  liable  to  occur. 

"  Esqoirol  considered  that  the  liability  tx)  insanity  went  on  progressively 

increasing  after  matarity Esqiiirolassumedthattheliability  to  insanity 

at  different  ages  is  represented  by  the  proportion  which  the  existing  cases  of 
insanity  bear  to  the  existing  population  ot  the  country."* 

**  It  is  obvious,"  as  Dr.  Thumain  remarks,f  **  that  tae  age  at  admission  into 
hospitals  for  the  insane  can  never  supply  the  want  of  imormatiou  as  to  the 
age  of  the  first  origin  of  the  disorder. 

The  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  period  of  life 
most  obnoxious  to  an  attack  of  insanity,  is  to  collect  the  ages  of 
patients  at  the  first  onset  of  the  disease.  The  age  on  admission  at 
Mthlehem  Hospital  will  only  afford  this  information — it  will  give 
the  period  of  life  at  which  insanity,  when  it  has  not  existed  more 
than  twelve  months,  is  most  common. 

Dr.  Thumam,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Retreat, 
near  York — a  work  often  quoted  by  Dr.  Hood — has  collected  data  on 
tiiis  question  in  the  seventh  Table,  and  also  in  the  seventeenth  Table, 
of  his  *  Observations  and  Essays  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity.' 

The  seventeenth  Table  shows  the  proportion  attacked  with  insanity 
at  different  ages  out  of  every  100  patients.  Dr.  Thurnam's  calcu- 
lations were  based  on  5122  cases,  treated  in  nine  asylums.  The 
writer  has  constinicted  a  similar  Table,  based  upon  1766  cases  that  he 
finds  in  the  statistical  Tables  published  in  the  *  Hanwell  Reports,' 
810  of  which,  however,  are  included  in  Dr.  Thurnam's  5122.  Dr. 
Thumam  has  arranged  his  Table  in  decennial  periods. 


Hanwell,  from  1840  to  1857 
1766  Oww. 
Congcmtal     ....    2-66)  per  ct. 

Under  10 100  V  13-29 

From  10  to  20   .     .    .    9-63) 

„    20  to  30 23-89 

„    30  to  4:0 28-76 

„    40  to  50 18-57 

„    50  to  60 1002 

„    60  to  70 4-30 

„    70  to  80 0-  80 

„    80  to  86 


Dr,  Thumam :  5122  Cases. 

percent 
Congenital    .....•") 

Under  10 V  1286 

From  10  to  20 J 

20  to  30 3204 

30  to  40 24-97 

40  to  50 17*10 

50  to  60 8-24 

60  to  70 3-79 

70  to  80 -96 

80  to  85 -03 


•  Hood,  pp.  18  et  leq.  t  Op.  eft.  p.  160. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Thurnam's  Table  Rhows  that  the 
gi^eatest  liability  to  the  disease  exists  in  the  epoch  between  twenty  and 
thii-ty ;  while  the  statistics  of  Hanwell  make  the  epoch  from  thirty  to 
forty  to  be  the  most  liable  to  insanity.  That  the  period  of  life  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  is  that  in  which  insanity  most  frequently 
commences,  appears  to  be  settled  ;  but  whether  the  first  ten  years,  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  the  second  decennial  epoch,  from  thirty  to 
forty,  renders  the  subject  more  liable  to  the  attack,  is  not  so  definitively 
decided. 

The  liability  is  certainly  almost  as  great  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
to  thirty  as  between  thirty  and  forty  ;  and  the  numbers  attacked 
in  the  former  period  were  found  by  Thumam  to  be  even  more  in 
special  cases  than  in  the  next  decennial  period.  This  Dr.  Thur- 
nam  found  to  be  the  case  among  the  fi-aternity  of  Quakers,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  the  asylum  for  that  religious  sect, 
near  York,  called  the  Hetreat ;  and  also  in  the  Ameiican  asylums. 
The  Hanwell  statistics  show,  indeed,  a  slight  declination  toward  forty 
years  of  age,  for  by  taking  qiunquennial  periods,  there  were  259 
patients  attacked  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  and  249  between 
thirty-five  and  forty.  The  Bethlehem  Tables  show  the  admissions  to 
be  more  numerous  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  than  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five,  or  thirty-five  and  forty ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  since  the  imtients  are  selected  in  relation  to  their  sup- 
posed curability,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  cure  at  the  earlier 
epochs  of  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  the  English 
county  asylums  include  2)atients  admitted  with  epilepsy,  as  well  as 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  Tables  published  by  the  Director-General 
of  Hospitals  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  France,  distinguishes 
between  those  admitted  under  the  denomination  of  1,  Fous;  2, 
Idiots  and  Imb^cilles;  3,  Epileptiques ;  and  the  foUowing  Table,  clas- 
sified according  to  age,  is  given,  to  which  we  add  a  similar  calculation 
deduced  from  the  Hanwell  Tables  for  comparison. 

Under  20.    20-30.      30-40.      40-50.      60-60      60-70.      70-80.    80-90. 
Maniacal  cases  (/oM«).Pr«ic©    '68  ...  16-59  ...  2690  ...  23-60  ...  1477  ...  9-01  ...  6-66  ...  175 
All  cases  (158«),  Prance .    .    4*29  ...  19-86  ...  26-79  ...  2-219  ...  1387  ...  8-58  ...  6*29  ...  164 
AU  cases,  Hanwell.    .    .    .  1329  ...  23*89  ...  2876  ...  19  57  ...  1002  ...  430  ...  080  ...    — 

If,  then,  we  include  maniacal  cases  only,  it  is  probable  that  the 
liability  to  attack  is  greater  between  thirty  and  forty ;  and  one  can 
readily  understand  how  the  average  age  is  brought  lower  when  idiots 
and  epileptics  are  included ;  and  indeed,  among  the  males  in  France 
the  greatest  liability  is  between  the  ages  of  foi-ty  and  fifty,  the  attacks 
at  which  period,  during  the  year  1855,  were  29*30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  liahility  to  insanity  in  tJte  sexes.  In 
1852,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  there 
were  17,412  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales.  By  the  census  of  1851, 
there  was  in  England  a  total  population  of  16,921,888;  and  of 
these  a  proportion  of  8,281,734  were  males,  and  8,640,154  females; 
if  17,412  lunatics  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  there  should  be  8521 
male  lunatics,  and  8891  female;  but  there  were,  instead  of   these 
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proportions,  according  to  the  Commissioners'  Report,  only  8247  males, 
and  91 65  females;  so  that  the  existing  female  lunatics  are,  relatively  to 
the  population,  more  numerous  than  the  males.  This  is  not,  however, 
hecause  females  are  more  disposed  to  insanity  than  males,  for  the 
statistics  show  that  the  contrary  is  the  fact. 

"  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  "  that  to  compare  the  simple  number  of 
cases  existing  at  one  time,  would  give  no  true  result.  We  must  take  the 
cases  occurring,  and  not  the  cases  existing,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusion  respecting  the  comparative  liability  of  men  and  women  to  insanity." 

Table  fourteen  of  Dr.  Thurnam  shows  the  numbers  and  proportions 
of  each  sex  out  of  71,800  patients  admitted  into  various  asylums;  of 
these,  25,601  were  males,  and  22,502  females  ;  or  in  the  proportion  of 
53  per  cent,  of  males,  and  of  46  per  cent,  of  females ;  and  since  in  the 
population  generally  the  females  exceed  the  males,  it  follows  the  males 
are  more  liable  to  attack. 

Since,  therefore,  more  males  are  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of 
females  remaining  under  treatment  is  even  larger  than  it  should  be 
according  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  existing  in  the  popula- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  cases  in  the  male  are  of  shorter  duration  ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  numbers  are  kept  down. 

The  Influence  of  Sex  on  Recovery  is  the  next  point  discussed  by  Dr. 
Hood.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evident  that  in  males 
the  disease  terminates  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  we  shall  find 
that  it  terminates  by  death ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
disease  is  more  curable  in  females  ;  for  the  disease,  though  it  do  not 
terminate  fatally,  may  continue,  and  pass  into  a  chronic  and  more  per- 
manent state. 

"The  experience  of  Bethlehem  during  the  ten  years  under  consideration  .  .  . 
shows  that  905  out  of  1063,  or  54*4  per  cent.,  recovered  among  the  women, 
and  574  in  1006,  or  53*8  per  cent.,  among  the  men." 

The  cases  at  Bethlehem  are  picked.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
consult  tables  made  up  from  other  establishments.  Dr.  Thurnam 
remarks — 

"  That  the  probability  of  recovery  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men,  may 
now  be  re^ocd  as  established.  .  .  .  With  two  exceptions,  in  every  institution 
the  statistics  of  which  I  have  examined,  in  which  the  experience  was  extended 
over  more  than  a  very  short  period  of  years,  the  jjorportion  of  recoveries  in 
women  has  exceeded,  often  to  a  great  extent,  that  in  men.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the 
asjlum  at  Glasjzow,  the  recoveries  in  women  have  exceeded  those  in  men  by  4 
per  cent. ;  at  Belfast,  by  5  ;  at  Lancaster,  by  7 ;  at  Armagh,  bv  10;  at  Wood- 
bridge,  by  12;  at  Worcester,  U.S.,  by  19;  at  Siegburg,  by  19;  Betlilehem 
(1827  to  1839),  by  20 ;  at  the  Retreat,  at  York,  by  20 ;  at  Schleswig,  by  22 ; 
at  Charenton,  by  23 ;  at  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  28  per  cent."  (p.  28.) 

Dr.  Thurnam  adds : 

"  I  am  only  acquainted  with  two  asylums  in  which,  during  any  period,  the 
recoveries  amongst  men  have  actually  exceeded  those  amongst  women.  These 
two  are,  Hanwefi,  where  the  relative  numbers  were  22*9  percent,  among  males, 
uid  21*62  per  cent,  among  females ;  and  at  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New 
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York,  U.S.,  \Fhcre,  during  a  period  of  Diore  than  twenty  years,  the  rccoTcries 
amongst  men  have  exceeded  those  among  women  by  28  per  cent." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  excess  of  cares  among  men 
ahould  occur  at  two  metropolitan  asylums — that  is,  at  New  York,  and 
in  the  London  asylum  at  Hanwell ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hood  points  out, 
of  late  the  cures  of  males  at  Bethlehem  are  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  among  the  females. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  tables  of  the  Parisian  asylum,  also,  we 
find  that  the  number  of  cures  among  the  males  exceeds  that  among  the 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  13'92  per  cent,  for  males,  and  12*85  per 
cent,  for  females.     Or — 

"For  the  class  of  insane  only  (f>.  not  including  the  epileptic  and  imbeciles) 
under  treatment  at  Bicetre  and  Salpetriere  in  1855,  the  recoveries  have  been 
34*49  per  cent,  for  the  males,  and  20*91  per  cent.  Ux  the  females." 

The  mean  of  the  two  sexes  being  22*24  per  cent. 

The  statistics  published  by  Dr.  Thumam  with  req)ect  to  Hanwell 
were  fix)m  the  year  1831  to  1841.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
these  with  resiilts  of  later  date,  which  will  bring  them  into  better 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Hood  and  the  Parisian  Report,  and 
the  very  copious  statistical  tables  that  are  published  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Hanwell  readily  enable  us  to  do  so. 

In  the  last  Report,  published  January,  1857,  it  is  stated  (page  94), 
that  from  May  16,  1831,  to  the  end  of  1857,  there  were  admitted  into 
Hanwell  4276  patients,  of  whom  2181  were  males  and  2095  females ; 
and  that  there  have  been  discharged  recovered  526  males,  or  in  the 
proportion  of  24*11  per  cent.;  and  549  females,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  26*20  per  cent. 

In  considering  the  per-centage  of  recoveries  in  any  institution,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  in  which  the  cure  is  accomplished. 
In  some  institutions  the  cases  are  of  a  more  chronic  character  than  in 
others.  Thus,  while  there  has  been  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of 
recoveries  at  Hanwell  of  all  the  cases  received  into  the  asylum,  the 
recoveries  per  annum  of  the  cases  under  treatment  amount  to  an 
average  of  5^  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  average  time  the  cures  require  is 
between  four  and  five  years. 

The  cures  per  annum  in  different  asylums  is  computed  in  page  32  of 
the  Parisian  Report,  and  is  thus  given  : 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Hants     .... 

.     .     1*23 

Kent     .... 

.     .       7-81 

Colney  Hatch  .    . 

.     .     2-01 

James  Murray's  . 

.     .       905 

Hanwell.    .    .    . 

.    .    2*63 

Oxford       .    .    . 

.     .    10*35 

Cheshire.    .    .    . 

.     .    460 

Eainhill     .     .    . 

.    .    10*59 

Birmingham.     ,    . 

.    .    5*47 

Yorkshire  *    .    . 

.     .     11*18 

Prestwick    .    ,    . 

.    .    5*62 

Lincolnshire  .     . 

.     .     1309 

Wilts      .... 

.    .    6*36 

Lancashire      .    . 

.    .    15*79 

Worcester   .     .     . 

.    .     6-38 

Parisian  Asylom . 

.    .    13*27." 

Bedford        .    .    . 

.    .    7-70 

The  cures  per  annum  of  course  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
chromicity  of  the  complaint.  Thus^  at  the  Hampshire  asylum,  the  oases 
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are  known  to  be  mostly  of  yery  chronic  character,  and  thoee  at  Han- 
well  ai*e  similar. 

Dr.  Hood's  fomiih  chapter,  On  t/te  Influence  of  FdueaHon  in 
giving  riae  to  Insanity,  is  short;  and  he  states  that  the  evidence 
to  be  derived  from  the  tables  of  Bethlehem  does  not  elucidate  the 
sabject. 

In  the  eighth  Eeport  of  the  Irish  Commission,  1857,  page  12,  is  the 
following  remark : 

"  We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  insane  in  poor- 
lM)Qses  and  asylums.  In  the  former  it  appears  there  are  323  more  or  less 
edncated,  and  1476  illiterate ;  in  the  latter  the  numbers  arc,  SJ353  with  some 
dc^prec  of  education,  against  1505  totalir  ignorant.  The  proportion  of  literate 
to  illiterate  in  the  general  population  ol  this  country  (Ireland)  is  53  per  cent. 
If  we  restrict  the  comparison  to  those  in  asylums,  omitting  the  inmates  in  poor- 
houses,  of  whom  a  large  majority  are  idiots,  it  would  appear  that  education  b 
m  a  much  higher  ratio  among  lunatics  than  in  the  community  at  large — a  cir- 
cumstance indicative  of  the  fact  that  insanity,  even  among  the  humbler  classes, 
is  connected  with  intellectual  development." 

The  above  Is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  floating  opinions  on  the  subject. 
But  without  stopping  here  to  point  out  the  fallacies  of  the  above 
mode  of  argument,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  agent  considered  by 
Dr.  Hood,  in  which,  indeed,  the  above  is  involved. 

The  Influence  of  Residence. — This  subject  has  i*eceived  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  writers,  and  there  in  some  difficulty  and  obscurity 
in  the  question,  and  consequently  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  respecting  it.  The  difficulty  arises  principally  from  the  want  of  a 
dear  definition  of  the  terms  used.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  quotations 
below  that  a  very  wide  scope  is  given  to  the  signification  of  the  term 
Residence.     Dr.  Hood  says  : 

"  Tlie  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  that  insanity  is  more 
^Talent  in  agricultural  than  in  manufacturing  districts,  will  be  found  to  be 
;ally  substantiated  by  the  returns  both  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners." 

Sir  A.  Halliday,  Dr.  Hood  proceeds  to  state,  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  to  sane  in  twelve  agricultural  couuties  was  1  to  796  ; 
while  in  twelve  counties  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  not  principally 
anployed  in  agriculture,  the  proportion  was  1  to  1149. 

"  Taking  the  same  twelve  agricultural  and  the  same  twelve  non-agricultural 
x>anties  selected  by  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  we  find  (writes  Dr.  Hood),  from 
;he  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  as  follows  : 

** Agrieuliurul  CounHes, 

"In  1836,  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population,  1  in  614. 
"In  1843,  „  „  „  1  in  810. 

"In  1847.  .,  „  „  1  in  712. 

**  Non-Agrieultural  Couniies. 

"  In  1836,  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population,  1  in  1420. 

"In  1843  „  „  „  1  in  1109. 

"In  1847  „  „  „  I  in    939. 

"The  same  result  is  also  shown  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners*  returns." 
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Before  proceeding  to  criticise  the  above  argument  upon  its  own 
merits,  we  will  proceed  to  give  it  all  the  advantage  we  can  derive 
from  authors ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  if  the  above  is  a  sound 
argument  as  it  relates  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  it  must  hold  good 
also  in  its  converse — viz.,  that  since  insanity  is  increasing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  these  districts  are  approaching  more 
and  more  to  the  character  of  the  agricultural  "Whatever  those  rural 
agents  are  which  cause  insanity,  and  which  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  coxmties,  they  are 
becoming  gradually  equalized  between  the  two. 

We  arrive  at  once,  therefore,  at  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  want 
of  a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Residence.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  above  quotation,  the  physical  influence  of  the  air  of  the 
coimtry  and  that  of  the  town  is  not  meant,  nor  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture on  the  one  hand  and  of  manufacture  on  the  other,  because 
the  selection  of  certain  counties  could  not  fairly  represent  one  or  other 
in  a  fair  isolated  condition.  In  the  term  Residence,  as  here  applied,  is 
included  many  influences  both  of  a  j)hysical  and  mental  cliaracter; 
and  perhaps  a  better  term  for  what  is  really  meant  would  be  that 
selected  by  Dr.  Daniel  Tuke,  of  York,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
October  number  of  the  'Asylum  Journal,'  entitled,  "Does  Civilization 
favour  the  Generation  of  Mental  Disease  T  Dr.  Hood  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusion  on  this  point  : 

"  The  explanatiou,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  obvious ;  still,  we  cannot  but  tliiuk 
that  the  human  mind,  with  its  high  capabilities,  is  more  likely  to  become 
deranged  from  having  too  Uttle  wherewith  to  exercise  those  capabilities  fitlv, 
than  from  having  too  much.  If  these  faculties  be  not  exercised,  the  mind  will 
prey  upon  itself  and  become  diseased,  and  surely  this  sad  event  is  more  likely 
to  happen  in  the  country  than  in  town." 

Dr.  Thumam's  conclusions,  deduced  from  his  experience  at  the 
Retreat,  near  York,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hood,  corroborate  the  general 
opinion  that,  as  Dr.  Hood  says,  insanity  is  less  likely  to  originate  in 
liurge  towns  than  in  the  country. 

"The  fact  that  insanity  prevails  so  much  in  agricultural  districts,"  says  Dr. 
Prichard,  "  indicates  that  its  development  is  favoured  by  some  of  the  cu*cum- 
stances  connected  with  the  condition  of  agricultural  life." 

"  It  appears,  however,"  writes  Dr.  Hood,  "  that  MM.  Brierrc  dc  Boismout, 
Renardin,  Guislain,  Parchopp  (?  Parchappe),  and  De  Bouteville,  have  deduced 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  experience  of  Belgium."* 

Dr.  Tuke,  of  York,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  on  the  other  hand, 


"  The  fact,  we  believe,  may  be  boldly  denied.  The  statement  is  not  esta- 
blished that  more  persons  become  insane  in  agricultural  districts,  proportion- 
ately, than  in  manufacturing  ones.  Instead  of  taking,"  continues  Dr.  Tuke, 
"the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  pauper  popiuation  in  the  respective 
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coimties,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
total  population  of  the  county." 

It  must,  however,  be  clear  that  in  those  counties  where  pauperism 
is  the  greatest,  there  will  of  necessity  be  a  larger  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  in  proportion  to  the  general  population.  By  selecting  a  group 
rf  agricultural  counties,  Dr.  Tuke  finds  that  there  is  an  average 
af  18*37  lunatics  to  1000  of  the  pauper  population,  and  26*40  per 
1000  in  a  group  selected  by  himself  of  manu&cturing  counties. 
In  another  group  of  counties,  selected  according  to  the  numbers 
•rho  signed  the  marriage  certificate  with  marks — ^thereby  showing  the 
imount  of  education  in  those  selected  counties — Dr.  Tuke  finds  that 
In  the  uneducated  group  the  average  number  of  pauper  lunatics  per 
1000  paupers  was  14*81,  while  in  the  more  educated  counties  it 
iras  21*63  per  cent. 

But  is  this  mode  entirely  free  from  objection  1  Should  the  com- 
parison be  made  between  the  pauper  lunatics  and  the  pauper  popula- 
tion only  ?  Do  not  the  same  physical  agents  that  produce  insanity 
produce  pauperism,  and  vice  versa  ?  j&oreover,  it  may  be  asked, 
3an  the  pauper  lunatics  be  considered  to  be  an  entirely  analogous  class 
to  the  paupers  generally  1  It  is  well  known  that  insanity,  lasting  as 
it  does  for  a  whole  term  of  life,  often  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  subject 
becoming  a  pauper,  and  therefore  that  a  much  higher  class  become 
pauper  lunatics  than  ever  would  become  plain  paupers.  This  is  shown 
in  various  ways  by  the  statistical  evidence  we  have  under  review ;  but 
the  Act  of  Parliament  provides  expressly  for  the  admission  of  the 
:lasR  above  the  pauper  into  the  pauper  asylum,  who  afterwards  are 
included  in  all  the  tables  in  the  self-same  category.  The  fallacies 
)f  the  arguments  used  to  determine  this  question  api>ear  to  bo 
rhiefly  the  following  : — 1st.  In  the  consideration  of  the  efiect  of 
nvilization,  or  of  those  agencies  under  the  term  Hesidence,  in  giving 
nse  to  insanity,  not  only  should  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
:aase  be  settled  upon,  and  this  compound  term  be  resolved  into  more 
timple  elements,  but  also  the  form  of  the  disease  itself  should  be  dis- 
inctly  described ;  for  example,  in  estimating  the  effect  of  an  active 
nental  existence,  we  should  certainly  distinguish  between  the  cases  or 
iescription  of  insanity  found  in  conjunction.  At  present,  in  all  the 
adculations,  both  lunatics  and  idiots  are  included  under  one  general 
^erm. 

It  is  not  enough  to  trust  to  the  large  numbers  which  may  be 
ued  to  generalize  upon,  and  hope  for  correct  results  by  drawing 
iverages;  if  we  are  comparing  limatics  of  one  county  with  those  of 
mother,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  any  particular  selection,  and  call 
me  agricultural  and  another  chiefly  manufacturing,  because  in 
nost  counties  the  same  condition  may  be  variously  combined  with 
Jther  physical  or  mental  statea  We  should  certainly  take  a  survey  of 
;he  whole.  Again,  it  is  not  a  correct  mode  to  include  lunatics  and 
diots  together,  as  each  of  their  states  may  be  due  to  very  opposite 
xmditions. 
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The  following  Tallies,  made  from  calculations  drawn  from  the  last 
Report  of  the  Oommissiouers  in  Lunacy  and  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners, ^v^  the  proportion  of  insane  panjiera  to  sane  in  every  county. 
They  also  distingyi^  between  the  lunatic  proper  and  the  idiot,  and 
give  the  relative  numbers  of  the  insane  paupers  to  pauper  population* 


Table  L  One  Lunatic  or  Idiot  to  Inhabitants. 


1.  Durham 1264 

2.  Stafford 998 

3.  York,  West  Riding  ...  974 

4.  Chester 940 

5.  Lancaster 911 

6.  Cornwall 890 

7.  Northumberland  ....  808 

8.  Monmouth 803 

9.  Cambridge 786 

10.  Huntingdon 784 

11.  Warwick 783 

12.  Lincoln 765 

13.  Rutland 753 

14.  Derby 751 

15.  Cumberland 754 

16.  York,  North  Riding .    .     .  718 

17.  Sussex 707 

18.  Kent 696 

19.  York,  East  Riding    ...  689 

20.  Worcester 676 

21.  Suffolk 663 


23.  Middlesex 662 

23.  Westmoreland      ....  645 

24.  Devon 642 

25.  Nottingham 626 

26.  Snrrev 613 

27.  Dorse"t 612 

28.  Bedford 603 

29.  Norfolk 595 

30.  Bucks 592 

31.  Essex 579 

32.  Southampton 559 

33.  Somerset     ......  544 

34.  Salop 532 

35.  Hereford 531 

36.  Hertford 513 

37.  Leicester 511 

38.  Northampton 508 

39.  Oxford 503 

40.  Berks 464 

41.  Wilts 460 

42.  Gloucester 451i 


Average 


703 


Table  II.  One  Lunatic  to  entire  Popiflation, 


1.  Durham    .... 

2.  Chester     .... 

3.  Stafford     .... 

4.  York,  West  Riding. 

5.  Northumberland 

6.  Cambridge     .     .     . 

7.  Westmoreland    .     . 

8.  Cornwall  .... 

9.  Derby 

10.  Sussex      .... 

11.  Lancaster.     .     .     . 

12.  Lincoln     .... 

13.  Monmouth    .     .    . 

14.  Huntingdon  .     .    . 

15.  Warwick  .... 

16.  Worcester     .     .    . 

17.  York,  East  Ridmg  . 

18.  Hereford  .... 

19.  Somerset  .... 

20.  Cumberland  .     .     . 

21.  Bedford    .... 


2123 
1779 
1767 
1678 
1666 
1541 
1521 
1482 
1394 
1389 
1380 
1362 
1218 
1156 
1119 
1118 
1088 
1082 
1069 
1058 
1053 


Average 


22.  Southampton 

23.  Devon  .     .     , 

24.  York,  North  Riding 

25.  Kent    . 

26.  Suffolk 

27.  Norfolk 

28.  Rutland 

29.  Dorset. 

30.  Nottiughai 

31.  Essex  . 

32.  Northampt( 

33.  Bucks  . 

34.  Surrey . 

35.  Hertford 

36.  Salop    . 

37.  Leicester 

38.  Wihs   ._ 
89.  Oxford 

40.  Middlesex 

41.  Berks  .     . 

42.  Gloucester 

.  .  .  .  1110 


1047 

1029 

1026 

1025 

1025 

1025 

1004 

973 

968 

967 

980 

926 

918 

872 

847 

846 

845 

809 

800 

792 

703 
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Table  III.  One  Idiot  to  entire  Population. 


1.  Middlesex      .    .    . 

2.  Durham    .... 

3.  Rutland    .... 

4.  Lancaster.     .     .    . 

5.  Warwick  .... 

6.  Cumberland  .    .     . 

7.  Huntingdon  .     ,     . 

8.  York,  T^orth  Riding 

9.  Monmouth    ,     .     , 

10.  York,  West  Riding 

11.  Stafford    .... 

12.  Cornwall  .... 

13.  Kent 

14.  Chester     .... 

15.  Suffolk      .... 

16.  York,  East  Riding  . 

17.  Surrey 

IS.  Northumberland 

19.  Lincoln     .... 

20.  Worcester     .    .    . 

21.  Devon ..... 


3848 
3142 
3013 
2675 
2632 
2500 
2437 
2383 
2353 
2316 
2308 
2273 
2162 
1993 
1880 
1876 
1843 
1813 
1743 
1709 
1703 


22.  Dorset 1650 

23.  Bucks 1637 

24.  Derby 1627 

25.  Cambridge 1602 

26.  Nottingham 1558 

27.  Essex 1442 

28.  Sussex 1438 

29.  Salop 1432 

30.  Norfolk 1416 

31.  Bedford 1411 

32.  Oxford 1361 

33.  Leicester 1298 

34.  Gloucester 1274 

35.  Hertford 1246 

36.  Southampton     ....  1196 

37.  Westmoreland    ....  1119 

38.  Berks 1116 

39.  Northampton     ....  1113 

40.  Somerset 1106 

41.  Hereford 1043 

42.  Wilts 1010 


Average 1917 

TablbIV.  One  Lunatic  to  Paupers  Believed. 


1.  Cambridge 102 

3.  Northumberland    ....     81 

3.  Somerset 76 

4.  Durham .     74 

5.  Hereford 73 

6.  Suffolk 71 


7.  Sussex 

8.  Dorset 

9.  W^estmoreland 

10.  Essex .     .     . 

11.  Worcester    . 


...  69 

...  68 

...  65 

...  64 

...  63 

12.  Wilts 63 

13.  Huntingdon 63 

14.  Hertford 63 

15.  Bucks 60 

16.  Cornwall 59 

17.  Bedford 58 

18.  Monmouth 57 

19.  Southampton 56 

90.  Nwfolk 56 

91.  Lincola    .......  55 


22.  Devon 55 

23.  Chester 53 

24.  Berks 53 

25.  Oxford 52 

26.  Kent 60 

27.  York,  West  Riding     ...  48 

28.  Stafford 48 

29.  Northampton 48 

30.  Rutland 47 

31.  Lancaster 45 

32.  Surrey 44 

33.  Leicester. 43 

34.  Cumberland 42 

35.  Salop 40 

36.  Nottingham 40 

37.  York,  North  Riding   ...  35 

38.  Warwick 34 

39.  York,  East  Riding.    ...  32 

40.  Gloucester 30 

41.  Derby 28 

42.  MidcUesex 21 


Average 
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Table  Y.  One  Idiot  to  Paupers  Believed, 


1.  Rutland 141 

2.  Suffolk 139 

3.  Huntingdon 133 

4.  Dorset 117 

5.  Momnoath 110 


6.  Cambridge 106 

7.  Bucks 106 

8.  Kent 105 

9.  Durham 103 

10.  Middlesex 102 
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Table  V.  —  continued. 


11.  Cumberland 100 

12.  Worcester 97 

13.  Essex 96 

14.  Devon 92 

15.  Surrey 90 

16.  Northumberland    ....  89 

17.  Lancaster 88 

18.  ComwaU .......  87 

19.  Oxford 82 

20.  York,  North  Riding    ...  82 

21.  Somerset 78 

22.  Bedford 77 

23.  Wilts 76 

24.  Norfolk 76 

25.  Berks 75 

26.  Nottingham 74 

Average .  .    . 


27.  Sussex 71 

28.  Hereford 71 

29.  York,  West  Riding     ...  67 

30.  Salop 67 

31.  Leicester 66 

32.  Southampton 64 

33.  Stafford 63 

34.  Northampton 62 

35.  Chester 59 

36.  York,  East  Riding.     ...  56 

37.  Gloucester 54 

38.  Warwick 53 

39.  Westmoreland 48 

40.  Hertford 37 

41.  Derby 33 

42.  Lincoln 31 
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In  the  first  Table  the  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
which  pauper  Uuiatics  bear  to  the  general  population  of  each  county, 
the  county  in  which  the  insane  are  in  the  lowest  relative  proportion 
being  placed  first.  The  number  placed  after  the  name  of  the  county 
shows  the  fractional  proportion  that  the  insane  bear  to  the  sane  in 
that  county, — thus,  in  Durham  the  insane  are  equal  to  i^\^  of  the 
whole  population.  In  other  words,  there  is  one  insane  to  every  1264 
persons.  In  ca.sting  the  eye  down  the  Table,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Andrew  Halliday  holds  good  as  a 
general  rule.  The  counties  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  certainly  the  more 
occupied  in  manufacturing  pursuits;  and  those  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
the  insane  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  sane,  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural counties,  or  counties  removed  from  much  mental  activity.  We 
find  the  average  to  be  there,  y^  of  the  population  are  insane. 
Middlesex,  however,  is  as  near  the  centre  of  the  list  as  possible,  being 
the  twenty-second  in  the  first  Table. 

In  the  second  and  third  Tables,  the  lunatic  is  distinguished  from 
the  idiot.  Now,  in  the  term  idiot,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
Rei)ort  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  pretty  certain  all  imbecile  as  well  as 
congenital  idiots  are  included,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
larger  portion  are  imbeciles  in  consequence  of  epilepsy;  but  however  this 
may  be,  when  the  true  lunatic  is  distinguished  from  the  idiot,  the 
relative  position  of  several  counties  on  the  chart  is  greatly  altered. 
Thus  Middlesex — which  represents,  perhaps,  the  truest  type  of  town 
influences,  since  the  largest  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  resident 
in  London — is  found  to  stand  fortieth  on  the  list  when  lunatics  only 
are  estimated.  It  has,  in  other  words,  the  largest  number  of  true 
lunatics  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  any  county, 
with  the  exception  of  two — viz.,  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  reference  to  the  third  Table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  the  fewest  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  of 
all  the  English  counties.     This  single  fact  at  least  shows  the  impor- 
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tance  of  distingnishing  between  the  lunatic  and  imbecile  when  the 
effect  of  external  agents  is  to  be  studied. 

The  fourth  Table  shows  also  that  the  number  of  pauper  luna- 
tics to  sane  paupers  is  nearly  five  times  greater  in  Middlesex  than 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  But  still,  the  just  conclusion  that  is  to 
he  drawn  fi-om  this  is  not  that  civilization  increases  the  tendency  to 
iDsanity,  for,  after  all,  who  is  to  determine  whether  really  this  is  the 
influence  in  action?  All  that  is  fairly  deducible  is  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  are  more  prone  to  insanity,  but  are  less  liable  to 
idiocy;  that  it  is  not  just  to  attribute  the  increase  of  insanity  to  in- 
creased mental  culture,  to  the  state  of  mental  activity  that  exists  in 
lai^  towns,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  There  are  other  influences  equally 
more  common  to  town  life  than  to  country,  such  as  intemperance, 
vice,  unwholesome  food,  impure  air,  &c.  If  the  state  of  civilization 
gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  insanity,  then  the  wealthier  classes,  as  a 
rnle,  should  be  more  prone  to  the  disease.  But  what  do  we  find  % 
The  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1857  was 
19,408,464,  and  at  the  same  date  there  were,  according  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  a  total  of  843,430  paupers.  At  the  same  period 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  state  that  there  existed  in  England  and 
Wales  21,344  lunatics,  of  whom  16,657  were  paupers  and  4,687  not 
paupers.    We  have  therefore  the  following  equation  : — 

Insane,  16,657   _ 
Sane,    843,430  '"^. 

Or,  in  other  words,  a  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  of  all  paupers  insane. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  non-pauper  class  are  easily  estimated  by  de- 
ducting the  nimiber  of  paupers  from  the  gross  population,  and  the 
result  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Non-paupers  |  Insane,     ffSJ     ^  ^^ 
^    ^      (Sane,   18,565,034     ^""^^ 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  in  these  two  classes  is 
80  great  that,  after  making  every  conceivable  deduction,  there  cannot 
but  remain  the  conviction  that  the  wealthier,  and  therefore  surely 
the  more  educated  and  civilized,  class,  is  less  liable  to  insanity  than 
the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  equally  tnie  that  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  especially  in  London,  which  we  may  fairly  consider  a  centre  of 
great  mental  activity,  insanity  prevails  to  the  largest  extent.  May  it 
not,  therefore,  be  that  if  civilization  is  not  productive  of  insanity  in  a 
direct,  it  is  in  an  indirect  manner  ?  It  would,  then,  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  insanity  follows  in  the  wake  of  civilization — that  its  victims 
are  the  camp-followers  in  the  intellectual  march.  In  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  find  the  social  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  it  were  in  a  polarized  state ;  we  find  the  highest  intellectual 
phase  of  life  and  the  lowest,  the  greatest  luxury  and  greatest  squalor, 
the  most  religions  and  the  most  abandoned,  the  avaricious  and 
the  spendthrift.    Thus,  while  true  civilization  gives  an  immunity  irom 
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insanity,  there  is  still  in  the  same  region  a  fertile  soil  for  its  seeds  to 
germinate, — the  old  condition,  of  the  poison  and  its  antidote  growing 
side  by  side. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Innatic  asylums  of  Scotland,  in  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  insane  to 
the  general  population,  state  that — 

"It  appears  that  a  Higliland  population  contains  more  than  three  tinrn 
the  numoer  of  congenital  cases  oT  mental  disease  found  in  an  equal  lowland 
population." 

In  making  any  estimate,  if  these  idiots  are  set  down  as  cases  of 
insanity,  of  course  they  would  greatly  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
highland  life  was  more  conducive  to  insanity  than  the  lowland. 

The  religious  persuasum  of  patients  is  the  next  subject  discussed. 
To  us  the  statistics  on  this  point  have  always  appeared  unsatisfactory ; 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  in- 
fluence on  Uie  minds  of  persons  with  regard  to  the  causation  of 
insanity ;  the  sources  of  error  that  beset  the  inquiry  are  so  numerous, 
that  very  much  more  care  appears  to  us  still  to  be  necessary  to  be 
given  to  the  subject  before  any  satisfiEustory  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at ;  the  difficulty  is  not  with  req)ect  to  religion  as  an  exciting,  but  as 
a  predisposing  cause.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  obvious  difliculty 
in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  patients  on  religious  matters,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  number  of  persons  in  all  countries  who  have 
nothing  more  than  a  pro  formd  attachment  to  any  sect.  In  this 
country  there  are  prol»bly  fer  more  persons  per  cent,  under  actual 
religious  impressions  among  those  professing  Bonumism,  than  would 
be  found  per  cent,  among  those  professing  Protestantism.  It  is 
certain  that  all  that  class  of  patients  who  have  for  years  led  a 
life  without  any  observance  of  religion,  if  asked,  would  say  they  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England,  while  the  same  class  of  persons  in 
France  would  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics ;  but  such  in  estimating 
religion  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease  manifestly  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded altogether.  So  fkr  as  statistics  go,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  any  particular  religious  creed  or  profession  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  a  predisposing  cause ;  while,  most  undoubtedly,  powerftd  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  on  religious  subjects  are  a  frequent  exciting  cause 
of  insanity  in  the  same  way  that  other  powerful  mental  emo- 
tions are. 

Probably  neither  Quakerism  nor  Infidelity  nor  Wesleyanism  per  se 
would  render  any  one  more  liable  to  insanity.  Yet  it  might  be  found 
that  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  mind  from  a  preacher  of  any  section 
would  produce  such  effects  on  the  mind  as  to  give  lise  to  the  disease. 
To  arrive  at  any  accurate  result  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  not  merely  how  many  persons  call  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  how  many  Catholics,  but  we  ought  to  know 
how  many  are  actually  under  real  religious  impressions  of  any  kind ; 
we  ought  also  to  have  the  sects  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  all 
other  external  influences ;  and  until  we  can  arrive  at  this,  we  must  be 
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content  to  state  all  yiolent  emotional  feelings  are  exciting  causes^ 
whether  those  emotions  are  excited  by  religious  or  other  topics. 

Statistidana  also  seldom  n^lect  to  tabulate  the  social  conditum, 
the  number  of  single  and  marr^  among  their  patients  ;  in  a  medical 
point  of  view  this  appears  to  us  to  have  little  interest :  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  could  be  sure  that  by  the  word  single  or  unmarried,  the 
physical  state  of  continence  or  virginity  was  actually  meant,  the  in- 
quiry can  be  of  no  scientific  value.  Certainly  patients  have  been 
entered  single  who  are  mothers  of  several  children,  others  as  married 
who  for  years  have  lived  as  single. 

The  social  condition  thus  affects,  according  to  Dr.  Hood's  statistics, 
the  chances  of  recovery.  Of  the  married,  55  7  per  cent,  recovered  ;  of 
the  unmarried,  53*8  per  cent. ;  of  the  widowed,  50  per  cent. ;  while 
8*2  percent,  of  the  married  died,  4*2  per  cent,  of  the  unmarried,  and 
6*4  per  cent,  of  the  widowed. 

These  statistics  are  of  more  value  to  the  inquiry  and  the  advantage 
of  social  condition,  perhaps,  than  to  the  subject  of  insanity ;  for  if  in- 
sanity is  produced  by  mental  distress,  perhaps  they  show  that  there  is 
more  ease  in  the  married  state  than  in  the  single,  and  the  word  '<  bless- 
edness" should  now  be  allowed  to  attach  itself  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter  condition. 

The  causes  of  insanity — by  which  it  presumed  are  meant  the  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes — ai-e  next  considered  by  Dr.  Hood,  but  our 
spSLce  will  only  allow  of  the  general  results. 

Dr.  Hood  employs  the  usual  classification  into  moral,  physical,  and 
hereditary. 

Hereditary  tendency  was  the  assigned  or  apparent  cause  in  9*8  per 
cent  of  the  whole;  being  8*3  per  cent,  in  males,  and  10*28  in  females. 

Moral  causes — as  anxiety,  uncontrolled  emotions,  <fec. — ^were  assigned 
in  40*8  per  cent.,  in  males,  and  32 '7  per  cent,  among  females  ;  and  the 
physical  causes  in  19*8  of  males,  and  21  per  cent,  in  females. 

The  presumed  causes  of  insanity  in  the  patients  in  £ic6tre  and 
Salp6trilre,  are  thus  enumerated  : — 

"  Physical  causes,  hereditary 24 

Other  physical  causes 927 

Moral  causes 248 

Unknown 284 

Total 1438" 

The  chief  physical  causes  are— old  age,  168;  abuse    of  alcoholic 

liquors,   114;   bodily  illness,  109;    critical   epoch  in  females,    107. 

Among  the  moral  causes,  126  of  the  248  cases  are  assigned  to  grief 
The  difference  in  the  numbers  referred  to  hereditary  tendency  in 

this  report  and  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Hood,  is  remarkable,  and  most 

probably  arises  from  some  imperfect  history  of  the  cases  in  this  respect. 
Dr.  Hood  remarks  that  the  cases  for  which  the  assigned  cause  is 

heieditaiy  predisposition,  are  the  most  imsatis£ftctory  of  sil : 

"While  the  per-centage  of  recoveries  in  both  sexes  is  61*5  per  cent,  when 
the  cause  of  the  disorder  was  of  a  moral  duuracter,  and  33*8  when  the  cause 
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was  of  a  pliysical  character;  the  per-centagc  was  only  14*6  when  the  only 
cause  that  could  be  detected  was  hereditary  predisposition." 

A  favourite  topic  with  all  the  writers  of  these  Reports  is  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  early  treatment;  this  can  be  readily  ceded, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  early  remedial  measures  in  all 
diseases  is  of  equal  consequence. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  the  liability  of  the  recovered 
patients  to  a  second  attack;  878  patients,  out  of  1797  admitted  in 
ten  years,  were  relapses,  or  were  not  cases  of  first  attack — ^Le.,  at  the 
rate  of  48*8  per  cent.     Dr.  Hood  remarks,  that — 

"  It  is  no  doubt  difl&cult  to  anive  at  any  correct  conclusion  upon  the  point ; 
and  hence  tlie  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevails.  Esquirol  considers  that 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries  relapse.  Pinel  and  Desporte^  fix  a 
higher  number,  17  per  cent.     Mr.  Farr  thinks  30  per  cent,  not  too  high." 

At  Hanwoll,  we  learn  that  out  of  100  cases  admitted,  54  were  cases 
of  first  attack,  20  cases  not  the  first,  13  old  cases  discharged  uncured 
fi*om  other  hospitals  (as  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke's),  and  13  the  history 
is  unknown.  By  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  we 
Icam  that  during  the  yeai"s  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  there  were  22,646 
cases  admitted  into  the  various  asylums  and  licensed  houses,  and  of 
these  14,408  were  fresh  cases,  and  8178  cases  of  second  attack  of  the 
disease.  Out  of  1586  admissions  in  Salp^triSre  and  Bic^tre,  268  were 
cases  not  the  first  attack,  or  at  the  rate  of  16*89  per  cent.;  and  they 
are  thus  classified — relapses  141,  fresh  atjtacks  29;  out  of  268  re-ad- 
missions, 170  occurred  in  patients  who  had  been  discharged  less  than 
one  year. 

"The  statistics  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,"  says  Dr.  Thumam,  "lose  in 
general  much  of  their  value  from  its  not  being  known  how  far  the  reported 
recoveries  have  been  permanent  or  otherwise ;  and  it  is  therefore  an  important 
as  well  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  but  Uttle  difficulty  has  been  ex- 

Scrieuccd  in  tracing,  by  inquiry  or  otherwise,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
istory  of  every  person  who  has  been  under  the  care  of  *  the  Retreat,*  either 
to  the  term  of  death,  or  to  the  date  of  this  Report." 

The  process  of  reasoning,  and  the  steps  by  which  Dr.  Thumam 
arrives  at  his  conclusion,  are  given  in  foil;  and  are  largely  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hood,  but  they  would  occupy  too  much  simce  here;  it 
will  suflice  to  give  the  general  result  at  which  Dr.  Thumam  arrives  : 

"  In  round  numbers,  theu,"  says  Dr.  Thumam,  "  of  ten  persons  attacked  by 
insanity,  five  recover,  and  five  die  sooner  or  later  during  tne  attack.  Of  the 
five  who  recover,  not  more  than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 
the  other  tliree  sustain  subsequent  attacks,  during  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die." 

"With  respect  to  the  probable  hngevUy  of  the  insane,  and  the  average 
duration  of  the  malady,  both  in  those  who  recover,  and  in  those  who 
die,  the  statistics  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  regulations  in  existence  there,  throw  much  light.  The  materials  for 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  these  really  important  points  may,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  the  Statistics  published  by  the  Superintendents  of 
the  County  Asylums.     A  complete  series  of  the  Hanwell  Reports  is 
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before  us,  and  the  Tables  are  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  The  asylum 
has  now,  it  appears,  been  opened  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
average  number  of  patients  under  treatment  has  raaged  from  200  up  to 
1020  in  a  year ;  so  that  not  only  has  the  time  been  long,  through  which 
the  result  can  be  traced,  but  the  numbers  have  been  sufficiently  great 
to  yield  tolerably  correct  data.  From  the  year  of  opening  (1831)  to 
the  end  of  1846,  there  were  2937  patients  admitted.  The  sequel  of 
these  patients  we  have  carefully  followed  through  the  Tables  given  in 
each  year  from  1831  to  1857,  and  the  result  of  our  investigation  may 
be  thus  summed  up: — For  every  100  patients  admitted  into  Hanwell, 
we  find  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  have 

Died 31-49 

Recovered 2400 

Have  been  removed     ....  5*00 

Remain  under  treatment .    .    .  39*51 

Total 100-00 

With  respect  to  those  patients  who  have  been  removed  for  various 
causes,  only  one  thing  can  be  said  of  them — viz.,  that  they  did  not 
die;  but  whether  they  were  curable  or  incurable,  no  record  has  been 
given ;  they  consist  of  patients  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Hanwell 
Asylum,  which  is  the  county  asylum  for  Middlesex,  and  after  a  time 
have  been  found  to  have  their  legal  settlement  in  some  other  county, 
and  have  therefore  been  transferred  to  their  own  county  asylum. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the  number  of  the  patients  thus 
removed,  so  as  to  approximate  the  result  to  ordinary  circumstances ; 
for  in  the  year  1852,  100  patients  were  removed  to  the  second  asylum 
at  Colney  Hatch.  The  cdculations  have  therefore  been  based  upon 
averages  of  twenty-one  years,  instead  of  twenty-five,  in  order  that 
these  100  cases  might  not  be  included,  as  they  would  form  quite  an 
exceptional  circumstance  to  what  occiu-s  in  other  asylums. 

From  1831  to  1846  inclusive,  2937  patients  were  admitted,  and  705 
left  the  asylum  cured  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  their  admission ; 
and  of  these  705,  292  left  within  the  first  year,  and  292  more  before 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  80  more  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  41  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  first  and  second 
years  are  the  most  fertile  of  discharges  by  recovery,  and  the  second 
year  is  equal  to  the  first  in  this  respect ;  this  is  important,  since  the 
rules  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  statistics  of  which  we  have  been  chiefly 
engaged,  have  limited  their  results  to  the  experience  of  the  first  year 
of  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  we  find  that  each  100  patients  has  thus 
been  disposed  of: 

Died 39-80 

Recovered 25]  6 

Removed 480 

Remaining 30-74 

Total 100-00 
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At  the  end  of  fifteen  jears  there  will  have 

Died 46-42  per  100 

Recovered 2577      „ 

Removed 411 S  »» 

Remain 2370      „ 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  following  will  be  the  result : — theie 
will  hare 

Died 5312  per  100 

Recovered 2376      „ 

Removed      .    .    .    .    .     .      440      „ 

There  will  remain  nncured    1872      „ 
At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  there  will  have 

Died    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    5970  per  100 

Recovered    ......    21-32      „ 

Removed . 4*00      „ 

Remain  nncured     ....    14*98      „ 

The  whole  results  are  shown  below  in  a  tabulated  form,  thus : — 

At  the  end  of 

» yetn.  10  yean.        16  yean.  30  yaan.  8«  yean. 

Dead     .    .    .    31*49  ...  39*80    ...     46*42  ...  5312  ..,  69*70 

Recovered.    .    2400  ...  2516     ...    25*77  ...  23*76  ...  21*32 

Removed    .    .      500  ...  4*30     ...       4*11  ...  4*40  ...  4*00 

Remain.    .    .    39*51  ...  30*74    ...     23*70  ...  18-72  ...  14*98 

Total     .    .    .  100*00    ...  100-00    ...  100*00    ...  100*00    ...  100*00 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  in  the  track  of  Dr.  Hood,  we  now  arrive  at 
the  history  of  the  cUsecue  itself;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
passing  fh)m  the  personal  history  of  the  subjeot  to  the  pathological 
part  of  the  inquiry,  we  are  entering  fi*om  the  confines  of  what  is 
known,  into  wlmt  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

The  definition  of  insanity  is  required  of  us  by  lawyers;  but  is  a 
definition  possible  ?  are  the  lines  of  demarcaticHi  between  sanity  and 
insanity  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  described  1  Is  not  one  state  shaded 
off  into  the  other?  Is  there  not  between  intellectual  light  and  intel* 
lectual  darkness  a  twilight,  of  which  no  one  can  say  where  it  comxnenoeB 
and  where  it  ends] 

The  definition  given  by  Dr.  Bucknill  is  this,  and  it  appears  to  be 
as  good  as  any  other,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  would  give  much 
support  to  a  medical  witness  under  examination : 

"  Insanity  may  be  defined  to  be  a  condition  of  the  mind  ia  whidi  a  fabe 
action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective  power  of  the  will,  or  an  unooa< 
trolled  violcDce  of  the  emotions  and  instincts,  have,  separately  or  conjodntly, 
been  produced  by  disease." 

But  as  medical  men,  the  question  still  remains  for  us — What  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease  1 '  Are  the  forms  into  which  it  is  alniost  univer- 
sally divided — as  mania^  melancholia,  dementia — philosophically  correct  ? 
Is  there  a  distinct  cause  and  a  distinct  anatomical  character,  known  or 
suspected,  for  each  ?  And  are  the  distinctions  between  these  divisions 
exact   or  well-marked?     Unfortunately  they  are   not,    so  that   all 
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further  statistics  based  upon  these  divisions  are^  to  our  minds,  but  little 
worth. 

Under  what  category  do  those  cases  come  which  are  known  to  every 
physician,  in  which  a  patient  is  for  a  period  taciturn,  despondent,  and 
then  for  a  period  excited  and  talkative  ?  Or  under  what  head  is  a 
patient  to  be  put  who  vociferates  loudly  that  he  is  a  sinner,  that 
beats  himself  against  the  wall,  tears  his  hair,  and  alternately  with 
such  actions,  wrings  his  hands  frantically  with  grief?  When  such  a 
patient  is  comparatively  quiet,  one  would  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
call  him  melancholic;  when  frantic,  another  would  call  him  maniacal. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  to  bring  the  classification  of  the 
forms  of  insanity  more  into  accordance  -with  the  advanced  state  of 
physiolc^.  Dr.  Noble's  classification  is  such — ^into  emotional,  notional, 
and  intdligential  insanity ;  Dr.  Henry  Monro  adopts  this  divisional 
form,  fiirther  dividing  each  section  into  two— viz.,  with  nervous  depres- 
sion, and  with  nervous  exaltation. 

These  are  classifications  of  phenomena  manifested  by  something: 
it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  are  the  essential  manifestation,  or 
that  they  necenarily  follow  the  same  combination  of  causes  in  dif* 
ferent  individaals,  or  even  in  the  same  individual 

The  Bethlehem  Report  only  alSbrds  the  concrete  £eicts,  that  Uio 
patient  was  violent  or  dangerous,  mischievous,  tranquil,  ^c.  In  the 
Bep<Hii  of  Han  well,  1856,  the  disease  is  classified  under  five  heads, — 
thoB^  out  of  1023  patients,  463  are  placed  under  mania,  the  sexes 
being  almost  equally  affected.  Melancholia,  162  :  men,  56;  women, 
106.  So  that  it  appears  the  female  is  much  more  prone  to  a  de- 
i^XNident  state  than  the  male  in  insanity.  Incoherence  is  the  third 
head  or  division,  in  which  were  31  males  and  93  females.  Probably 
some  "would  include  this  division  under  the  head  of  mania.  Imb^ 
cility  affects  92  males  and  101  females;  dementia,  23  males  and  46 
femalea.  There  are  at  Han  well  439  males  and  534  females;  the 
surplus  of  females  appears  to  be  due  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  melan- 
cholia and  incoherence.  In  Salp^tri^re  and  Bic^tre  there  remained, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  2117  patients,  of  whom  1624  were/ni#| 
268  idiots  and  imbeciles,  225  epileptics — 750  of  the  2117  were  males^ 
and  1367  females. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  what  is  still  a  desideratum  in  medicine  with  regard  to  insanity, 
is  a  carefully  collected  series  of  cases  scientifically  observed,  without 
previous  mental  bias;  and  a  philosophical  analysis  of  them.  Such  a 
work  must  be  productive  of  valuable  results.  The  terms  psychiatrics 
and  psychiatricians  have  lately  been  much  in  vogue  among  the  speci- 
alty of  mad-doctors,  but  insanity  has  not  passed  out  of  the  realms 
of  the  physician.  It  is  true  that  the  physician  may  require  some 
fitmiliarity  with  psychology,  but  in  investigating  disease,  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  the  collection  of  facts;  and  though  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  equally  facts  as  much  as  any  series  of  actions  in  the 
physical  world,  yet  there  is  this  difference — the  one  set  of  facts  is 
exterior,  the  other  interior :  that  which  is  outward  can  be  observed 
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by  two  individuals  at  the  same  time,  but  the  inward  can  be  only  known 
to  the  subject.  We  can,  it  is  true,  reason  out  motives  by  analogy, — 
that  is,  from  the  conduct  of  others  we  may,  by  practice  and  tact, 
guess  at  the  train  of  inward  actions  that  preceded  the  outward  mani- 
festation. But  even  in  healthy  action,  how  often  do  we  misconstrue  the 
inward  motive — how  frequently  do  we  ascribe  a  special  line  of  conduct 
to  wrong  motives  which  really  have  been  dictated  by  right !  And  so 
it  must  be  with  our  estimates  of  the  motives  of  the  actions  of  the 
insane.  M.  Falret,  in  his  *  Le9on8  Cliniques,'  points  out  the  different 
state  of  mind  which  may  lead  to  manifestations  closely  allied  in  cha- 
racter, and  which  have  been,  in  fact,  included  in  one  name.  He 
instances  the  form  of  malady  called  kleptomania  and  homicidal  mono- 
mania, which,  says  he,  can  scarcely  ever  be  considered  as  the  modifi- 
cation or  exaltation  of  an  inherent  propensity  existing  naturally  in  alL 
For  example,  one  patient  may  be  induced  to  commit  murder  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  another  in  obedience  to  some  delusion.  There  are 
patients  who  would  kill  their  own  children,  that  they  might  go  to 
heaven,  or  that  they  might  escape  the  cares  of  the  world.  Again : 
patients  refuse  food,  some  from  a  wish  to  destroy  themselves,  others  to 
preserve  their  life,  believing  that  the  food  is  poisoned.  In  making 
observations  of  such  symptoms,  care  should  be  taken  to  describe  the 
concrete  fact,  without  attempting  to  find  a  motive — to  keep  to  what 
is  certain,  and  not  pass  to  what  must  be  conjecture.  Undoubtedly, 
psychological  observations  are  useful,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  true. 
The  object  and  end  of  our  art  is,  after  all,  restoration  of  the  patient  to 
bodily  health.  If  the  body  can  be  put  into  order,  the  mind  doubtless 
will  be  restored  to  its  healthy  action;  the  foims — the  Protean  forms 
which  the  disease  assumes — may,  however,  aid  us  in  prognosis.  The 
mad-ductor  ought  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  a  physician,  for  he  has 
particularly  to  be  guided  by  physical  signs,  and  in  many  instances 
almost  exclusively  by  them.  In  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  diffei-ence  in 
the  specialty,  so  far  as  diagnosis  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Hood's  chapter  on  the  Morbid  Appearances  after  BeaOi  is  the 
next  which  presents  itself,  and  is  the  scantiest  of  all.  The  subject  is 
dismissed  in  three  pages. 

The  Medical  Oflicers  of  Colney  Hatch  publish  in  their  Annual 
Report  a  summaiy  of  post-mortem  appearances,  but  there  is  in 
scarcely  any  collection  of  recorded  autopsies  any  attempt  to  separate 
the  cases  according  to  the  phenomena  presented  during  life  A  series 
of  autopsies  of  insane  persons  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  Psychological 
Journal,'*  by  Dr.  Webster  ;  but  one  of  the  most  original  investigations 
is  that  of  Dr.  Skae,  of  Edinburgh.  In  an  appendix  to  the  *  Annual 
Eeport  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1^54,'  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  valuable  abstract  of  the  cerebral  pathology  of  411  cases,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Skae  during  seventeen  years.  In  this  abstract,  Dr. 
Skae  has  tabulated  the  appearances  observed  in  the  brain  :  the  most 
frequently  occuiTing  of  which  are  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arach- 

•  Vols.  vii.  and  viil.,  also  Med.-Chip.  Trans.,  toI.  xxvi.  p.  374,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  427,  and 
fOl.  xxxU.,  pp.  116^120. 
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noid;  subarachnoid;  serous  effusion  ;  serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arach- 
noid; congestion  of  membranes;  serous  effusion  in  lateral  ventricles; 
dark  colour  of  the  grey  matter  which  was  noticed  in  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole ;  and  Dr.  Skae  thus  comments  on  this  table  of  pathological 
changes : — 

"  The  general  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  abstract,  are,  that 
in  a  larj^  proportion  of  the  deaths,  well-marked  appearances  were  found  indi- 
cating mcreased  vascular  action,  or  slow  inflammatory  processes  affecting  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  and  producing  thickening  and  serous  effusion. 

"  These  appearances  were  most  constant  and  most  distinct  in  the  deaths  from 
general  paralysis,  where  there  was  also  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  softening  ofihe 
grty  substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  examining  this  part  of  the  brain  under  the 
microscope,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  principally  composed  appeared  to  be  en- 
larged and  altered  in  form.  In  these  cases,  adhesion  of  the  membranes  to  the 
sonaoe  of  the  convolutions  was  present  in  all  instances  where  there  was  not 
such  a  quantity  of  serous  effusion  interspersed  to  prevent  it ;  in  stripping  off 
the  membranes,  small  layers  of  OTcy  matter  were  stripped  off  with  them,  parti- 
cularly on  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  morbid  changes  last  mentioned,  wliich  are 
limited  to  cases  of  general  paralysis,  all  the  other  morbid  appearances  are  found 
very  frequently  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  and 
without  any  mental  affection.  And  on  the  other  hand,  cases  arc  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  dead-house  of  the  asylum,  of  patients  who  had 
exhibited  during  life,  for  many  months  or  even  years,  all  the  symptoms  of 
raving  madness,  and  in  whose  brains  the  morbid,  appearances  described  are 
altogether  wantii^,  and  in  which  the  brain  covdd  not  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  one  who  had  died  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  sound  mind." 

These  considerations  induced  Dr.  Skae  to  examine  the  brain  more 
minutely,  and  by  other  means  than  those  in  ordinary  use ;  "  feeling 
that  pathological  investigations  are  not  to  be  abandoned  imtil  we  have 
exhausted  all  our  means  of  observation."  Accordingly  Dr.  Skae  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  by  weighing  the  brain,  by  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  grey  matter,  by  Durand  Fardel's  test  of  pouring 
a  stream  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  matter,  and  more 
lately,  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance 
of  different  parts  of  the  bi-ain.  Dr.  Skae  has  as  yet  only  published 
the  observations  and  deductions  from  the  weight  and  the  specific  gravity. 

With  respect  to  the  weight,  Dr.  Skae's  observations  extend  over 
199  cases — 98  males  and  101  females;  which  he  has  compared  with 
the  weights  collected  by  Dr.  Heed  and  Dr.  Peacock. 

The  comparison,  remarks  Dr.  Skae,  establishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  the  insane ;  this 
increase  of  weight  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  cerebellum. 

"  In  another  table,  the  ratio  between  the  cerebellum  (with  the  pons  and 
medulla)  and  the  cerebrum  is  given  at  the  different  ages  distinguished.  .  •  . 
In  almost  every  instance  the  cerebellum  in  the  insane  is  heavier  in  relation 
to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is  in  the  sane.  From  the  average  of  the  entire 
number,  the  cerebellum  was  found  in  the  males  to  be  as  1  to  6748  in  the  insane, 
and  as  1  to  7*06  in  the  sane;  and  in  the  females  as  1  to  6*64  in  the  insane,  and 
only  1  to  7  in  the  sane :  the  cerebellum,  therefore,  is  considerably  heavier  in 
inflation  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  insane. 
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"  On  an*anginff  the  weight  of  the  brain  according  to  the  form  of  the  dis- 
eases under  which  the  patients  kbourcd,  and  taking  the  average,  the  following 
results  were  obtained : 

"  In  mania^  the  average  weight  of  the  encephalon,  in  males,  was  53  oz.  13  J  dr.: 
in  monomania,  52  oz.  l|-^dr.;  in  dementia,  49  oz.  ll^'g  dr.;  and  in  general 
paralysis,  46  oz.  6{l  dr.:  the  weight  being  greatest  in  manias  and  least  in 
general  paralysis. 

"In  comparing  the  average  weights  of  the  cercbeUa,  &c.,  however,  in 
the  same  series,  while  they  are  found  to  follow  the  same  decrease  from 
mania,  through  monomania  to  dementia,  the  weight  being  respectively 
6oz.  12  dr.,  6oz.  11^^  dr.,  and  6oz.  Oi^rdr.,  the  cases  of  general  paralysis 
present  the  highest  average,  the  average  weight  being  6  oz.  13^^  dr. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  cerebellum  in  general  paralysis  is 
decidedly  increa.sed  in  weight.  That  the  weight  of  the  whole  ence- 
phalon is  also  increased  in  the  same  disease,  and  pretty  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aouteness  and  severity  of  the  attack. 

Dr.  Skae  made  eighty  observations  on  the  speciEc  gravity  of  the 
grey  and  white  substance  of  the  brain  of  the  insane,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  followed  by  Dr.  Sankey,  and  published  by  him  in 
the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,'  vol  ix.  p.  240. 
Dr.  Skae  has  tabulated  his  observations  side  by  side  with  those  of 
Dr.  Sankey,  and  he  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  a  close 
and  careful  analysis.     He  finds : 

"The  results  are  corroborative  of  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Sankey  in  his 
observations  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  when,  in  all  the  cases  compli- 
cated witli  cerebral  symptoms  of  a  grave  character  preceding  death — such  as 
convulsions,  strabismus,  paralysis,  and  utter  unconsciousness — the  specific 
gravity  was  high,  averting  both  in  the  grey  and  white  matter  1041." 

After  a  careful  examination  of  both  papers,  the  following  appear  to 
he  the  main  results  that  have  been  arrived  at : 

Dr.  Sankey  found  that  among  his  cases — those  that  died  of  bead 
diseases — the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain-substance,  and  moi'e  espe- 
cially the  grey  matter,  was  invariably  increased  in  density.  His  cases 
were  all  of  acute  character. 

Dr.  Skae's  cases  in  the  insane,  in  fact,  approach  closely  to  the  results 
of  Dr.  Sankey's  experiments  on  the  brains  of  those  dying  with  head 
diseases,  but  with  this  difiference — ^that  in  the  insane  the  den»ty  was 
greater. 

Dr.  Skae  finds  that  in  persons  dying  insane,  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
grey  substanoe  is  decidedly  higher,  as  a  rule,  than  in  those  dying  sane. 
Thus,  the  lowest  was  1-028,  the  highest  1046,  and  the  mean  1-0345, 
in  those  not  dying  insane.  But  in  the  insane  the  lowest  was  1-030, 
the  highest  1049,  and  the  mean  10382.  So  that  among  persons 
dying  insane,  the  grey  substanoe  may  be  lower  in  some  cases  than  the 
average  of  the  brains  of  the  sane ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  density  is  increased 
in  the  insane.  Now,  when  we  ask  ourselves  what  this  increased 
specific  gravity  signifies, — what  alteration  of  structure  it  represents, — 
we  may  perhaps  find  a  reason  why  this  alteration  of  density  is  not 
more  constant  or  uniform.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  the  braio  is 
altei-ed  by  the  same  causes  as  the  deoaity  of  other  organs  is  altered^  it 
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is  by  depoftition  of  something  in  its  texture — ^probably  of  some  pro- 
teine  oompoimd :  as  we  find  in  pneumonia.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
occasionally  find  other  organs  rendered  specifically  lighter  by  fatty 
deposition — as  the  liver,  which  in  some  cases  of  £Eitty  degeneration  will 
float  on  water.  If^  therefore,  in  acute  cases  of  brain  disease,  the  first 
effect  is  increase  of  density,  analogy  renders  it  probable  that  there 
is  an  interstitial  deposition  of  something;  and  then,  in  chronic  cases,  the 
degeneration  of  this  deposit  from  a  protein,  to  a  fatty  nature,  the 
brain-substance  would  be  gradually  restored  from  its  dense  condition  back 
to  its  normal,  or  even  to  a  density  below  the  normal.  But  this  is  mere 
theorizing:  the  results  of  these  experiments  give  positive  informa- 
tion and  proof  of  a  fact  which  has  been  believed  to  exist,  but  not 
before  actually  proved,  and  that  is,  that  in  diseases  of  the  head  afiecting 
the  cerebral  fimctions,  and  in  insanity y  anatomical  alterations  of  struo- 
tore  occur  in  the  brain-substance,  and  not  merely  in  the  enveloping 
membranes. 

Dr.  Skae*s  observations  on  the  cerebellum  go  also  to  prove  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is  higher  than  that  of  the  cerebrum, 
and  that  it  is  so  in  healthy  as  well  as  in  diseased  brains;  and  from  his 
observations  he  infers  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cerebellum  is 
increased  in  insanity,  and  attains  a  gi-eater  increase  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  cerebnun  than  it  does  in  persons  dying  sane. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  treatment,  which  is  discussed  in 
Dr.  Hood's  fifteenth  chapter.  It  is  customary  to  divide  this  into  the 
medical  and  mcural  treatment  Upon  the  former,  including  those  matters 
which  may  be  deemed  the  purely  therapeutical  and  dietetic,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  It  appears  to  be  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  writers,  that^  spedcing  in  general  terms^ 
tonics  and  stimulants  are  chiefly  required  in  the  treatment  of  insanity; 
and  that  the  opposite  kind  of  medicinal  agents  are  contra-indicatcKl, 
especially  venesection,  which  is  considered  by  most  authors  to  be 
particularly  injurious.  With  respect  to  such  agents  as  tartarized 
imtimony  and  digitalis,  even  for  allaying  temporaiy  outbreaks  of 
excitement,  they  are  disapproved  of  or  found  useless  by  nearly  all  the 
writers  who  have  expre^ed  an  opinion  on  the  matter.  Much  more 
reliance  appears  to  be  placed  upon  purgatives  or  sedatives  in  such 
emergencies. 

The  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  requested  the  medical  officers  of 
.asylamsi  by  a  circular  letter, 

**  To  me  them  accurate  information  as  to  the  result  of  their  experience  in 
the  emplojnient  of  particular  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting,  general  or 
topical ;  emetics,  purgatives,  aniimonials,  opiates  or  anodynes,  antispasmodics, 
tonics^  and  stimulants,  and  hot  and  cold  bathing  respectively ;  and  also  to  com- 
nmuicate  their  observations  as  to  the  nature  of  tae  diet  and  regimen  which 
bare  been  foimd  by  them  most  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  in  its 
various  forms.'* 

They  received  fifty-two  replies,  which  they  have  appended  to  their 
Annual  Report  of  1847.  In  this  appendix  will  be  found  the  uses  of 
these  difl^rent  classes  of  medicines  canvassed  seriatim. 
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The  nse  of  baths,  warm  and  cold,  is  generally  approved  of.  A  pro- 
longed warm  bath  was  much  recommended,  on  account  of  its  sedative 
influence,  at  one  time ;  but  the  high  character  it  once  received  does 
not  appear  to  be  maintained.  The  shower-bath  is  used  in  nearly 
every  asylum,  and  its  power  of  allaying  excitement  generally  believed. 
It  also  appears  to  have  a  special  influence  on  the  malady.  No  doubt 
the  use  of  the  bath  is  impleasant  to  some,  but  by  no  means  to  all 
patients ;  the  unpleasantness  of  the  remedy  ought  not  to  form  any 
part  of  the  prescription  when  this  bath  is  ordered.  It  is  not  the 
moral,  but  the  physical  eflects  for  which  the  bath  is  indicated. 

With  i-espect  to  Diet — 

"  Experience  has  shown,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  "  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
liberal  diet  for  the  insane.  Dr.  Thumain  very  carefully  mvestigated  this 
point,  and  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusion  as  to  the  influence 
of  diet  upon  recovery  or  death,  he  examined  the  statistics  of  several  county 
asylums  in  England." 

"  In  the  three  asylums  with  the  more  liberal  diet,  we  find,"  says  Dr.  Tlmr- 
nam,  "  that  the  recoveries  averaged  43*7  per  cent.,  and  that  the  mean  mortality 
was  935  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  the  four  institutions  in  which  the  diet  was  less 
hberal  ana  nutritious,  the  recoveries  only  averaged  3675  per  cent.,  and  the 
mean  mortality  was  14'54  per  cent." 

Moral  Treatment. — Under  this  head  is  included  the  once  all-im- 
portant question  of  restraint  and  non-restraint.  The  system  of  treat- 
ment without  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint  was  inaugurated 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  therefore  the  principle  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  present  Keview.  In  England  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  fully  and 
firmly  established ;  it  would  be  of  little  use,  therefore,  to  re-open  the 
subject.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  connected  with  the 
special  department  of  medicine  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
this  certainly  important  question ;  but  our  task  will  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  that  of  the  historian,  and  to  a  few  i*emarks  connected  with 
matters  about  which  thei-e  appears  to  be  some  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
to  be  asked,  privately,  and  in  a  kind  of  doubting  confidential  tone, 
whether  there  was  not  ideally  some  mode  of  coercion  used.  When  it 
is  asserted  that  the  non-restraint  system  is  pursued,  say  such  persons,  we 
of  course  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  the  patients  are  not  restrained,  or 
only  for  very  short  periods ;  and  he  has  even  been  asked  to  show  the 
chair  or  rotatory  engine  used.  Others  have  imagined  that  the 
patient  has  been  pretty  well  initiated  to  obedience  on  his  admission 
by  being  nearly  half  drowned  in  a  cold  bath.  Such  nonsense  will 
appear  to  those  conversant  with  the  actual  state  of  practice,  too 
absurd  to  mention,  and  too  ridiculous  to  require  a  re&tation.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  generally,  perhaps,  that  by  the  non-restraint 
system  is  meant  an  entire  absence  of  anything  like  coercion,  either 
by  mechanical  means,  by  punishments,  or  by  threats  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

There  are  now  about  14,000  lunatics  under  treatment  in  our  laige 
English  county  asylums,  and  there  is  less  hardship  or  severity  towards 
any  of  these  than  is  practised  towards  the  scholars  in    our  public 
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scbooLs.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  a  single  strait-jacket  were 
called  for,  no  such  a  thing  could  be  produced  by  any  of  the  officers 
having  charge  of  the  treatment  of  these  14,000  lunatics ;  and  this 
hct  is  at  once  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  system  of  non- 
restraint  can  be  carried  out,  and  whether  or  not  mechanical  restraint 
can  be  wholly  abandoned.  Mechanical  restraint,  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Hood,  was  not  wholly  discarded  at  Bethlehem  till  1860  ;  the  use  of 
restraint  lingered  there  as  long  as  in  any  large  English  asylum — ^it 
was  entirely  suppressed  only  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hood,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  so  late  as  1846  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-nine 
instances  of  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  of  England  issued 
a  circular  to  the  superintendents  and  propnetors  of  all  the  asylums, 
requesting  their  views  upon  the  subjects  of  restraint  and  seclusion  at 
that  period.  Twenty-two  of  the  chief  county  asylums  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  restraint,  and  five  had  not.  Since  that  date  some  of  these 
five  asylums  have  passed  under  other  superintendence,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  is  not,  it  is  believed,  a  single  county  asylum  where 
mechanical  restraint  is  maintained  as  a  principle.  The  Commissioners 
also  at  the  same  period  received  answers  from  many  proprietors  of 
private  asylums,  one-half  of  whom  were  found  to  be  advocates  of 
mechanical  restraint.  The  superintendents  of  the  public  asylums 
were  therefore  for  non-restraint,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  private 
asylums  advocated  restraint.  There  were  in  that  period  nearly  13,000 
patients  in  the  county  asylums,  and  about  5,000  in  the  private 
asylums.  The  key  to  this  difference  of  opinion  is  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves  : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  convinced,  and  have  steadily  acted  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  possibuity  of  dispensing  with  mechanical  coercion  in 
the  management  of  the  insane,  is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  mere  question 
of  expense."  (Eighth  Report,  p.  42.) 

But  could  the  superintendents  of  the  county  asylums  have  had  any 
tmdne  bias  in  forming  their  opinions  against  restraint  ?  It  was  known, 
certainly,  as  stated  in  the  above  extract,  that  the  Commissioners  had 
**  longbeen  convinced;**  but  the  superintendents  of  the  public  asylums  are 
much  more  independent  of  the  Commissioners  than  the  proprietors  of 
the  private  asylums.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  the  milder  system,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  either. 

The  controversies  connected  with  the  introduction  of  non-restraint 
have  now  nearly  ceased  in  this  country  ;  but  there  is  one  accusation 
brought  by  the  advocates  of  mechanical  restraint  which  requires  a 
remark.  They  accuse  their  opponents  of  employing  seclusion  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent,  and  also  occasionally  of  employing  nauseating 
and  depi-essing  medicinal  agents. 

That  any  of  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  employ  such  means 
more,  or  as  much,  or  less,  than  those  who  use  mechanical  restraint, 
appears  to  be  entirely  without  proof. 

Mechanical  restraint  is  still  employed,  however,  in  most,  if  not 
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every  other  country,  but  England.     In  Scotland,  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission report : 

"  Personal  restraint,  by  a))plication  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  or  of  straps  or 
muffs,  is  almost  eniirelv  oauished  from  the  chartered  asylums ;  but  we  hafe 
reason  to  think  that  seclusion  for  long  periods  is  frequently  used." 

In  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  have  recently  addressed  a  circular  to 
all  the  superintendents  of  asylums  under  their  inspection^  requesting  to 
be  informed  if  mechanical  restraint  is  employed.  They  received  uin#- 
teen  replies  to  their  questions,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  fom 
of  mechanical  restraint  is  still  used  in  all  but  three— viz.,  MaTyborough, 
Sligo,  and  Killamey. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  every  other  country  of  which  we  have 
received  reports,  mechanical  restraint  continues  to  be  extensively  de- 
ployed, both  in  the  public  and  private  establishments.  In  America, 
the  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  are  treated 
with  scarcely  becoming  temper  ;  but  what  but  good  can  be  intended 
by  those  who  would  desire  to  see  restraint  abandoned  ) 

"The  sentiments  of  American  psychologists  at  the  present  day  may  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutes  for  the  Insane,  published  in  the  '  Journal  of  Insanity  for 
July,  1855.  In  a  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  paper  unonthe'Non- 
restraint  System,  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  unfavourable  to  the  abolition 
of  restraints,  were  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  present."* 

It  will  be  asked.  Do  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  insist  that  there 
is  no  exception  to  be  made  to  the  rule  1  On  this  they  appear  to  be 
almost  unanimously  agreed  also,  that  most  certainly  cases  will  now 
and  then  occur  which  require  and  necessitate  a  mechanical  restraint, 
but  that  such  cases  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  These  cases  are 
chiefly  those  requiring  the  application  of  surgical  dressings,  and 
which  the  patients  are  dispased  to  disturb  or  remove.  But  this  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind — in  making  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral iTile — ^that  the  profession  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint  by  an 
institution  is  of  itself  a  great  moral  remedy,  and  it  should  not  there- 
fore be  readily  departed  from. 

Seclusion,  —  It  has  been  charged  against  the  advocates  of  non- 
restraint  that  they  make  too  great  a  use  of  seclusion.  The  Coromift- 
sioners  in  Lunacy,  with  their  questions  on  the  use  of  restraint,  included 
others  also  on  the  use  of  seclusion.  There  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able misapprehension — ^we  will  not  say  misconstruction — of  what  the 
advocates  of  non-restraint  mean  by  seclusion.  The  restrainers,  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  strait-jacket,  say  that  it  allows  the  patient  more 
freedom  than  seclusion.  They  intimate  that  to  seclude  a  patient  is 
meant  to  shut  him  up  in  a  small  dark  cell  or  room,  denuded  of  its 
furniture,  and  with  the  shatters  closed,  and  that  this  is  practised  very 
extensively.  Dr.  Sankey,  in  his  report  of  the  female  department  of 
the  HanwellAsylum  for  1855,  says  : 

'*  Seclusion,  or  the  temporary  confinement  of  a  patient  in  her  bed-room,  is, 
without  question,  a  powerful  remedial  agent.    Its  effect  in  nine  cases  out  of 
•  Jotunal  of  Ixuunitgr,  Jan.  1857. 
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ten  is  of  a  soothing  character.  If  the  opposite  eifect  be  produced,  its  use  is 
at  once  contra-indicated.  The  power  of  seclusion  to  allay  excitement  consists 
in  its  capability  of  removing  the  patient  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  all 
exciting  causes." 

For  the  purpeeeB  of  seclusion,  the  patient's  own  bed-room  is  usually 
fldected.  In  most  cases,  after  a  short  period  the  patient  becomes  quiet, 
and  often  lies  down. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  moral  treatment,  there  is 
another  matter  which  is  much  misimderstood  by  the  public  aud  pro- 
£usioa  generally,  but  about  which  all  this  class  of  specialists  are  well 
agreed — and  that  is,  the  proper  functions  and  necessary  powers  that 
ihould  be  given  to  the  superintendents  of  asylums.  The  superintendents 
themselves  say  that  their  authority  should  be  paramount  to  everything. 
The  public  are  incredulous,  and  believe  that  a  mere  desire  for  power 
dictates  such  an  opinion.  The  interests  and  well-doing  of  the  patients 
are  so  connected  with  this  matter,  that  it  deserves  especial  mention. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  construction  of  the  asylum  or 
hospital  ill  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  superintendent-physician 
was  arrived  at  by  a  commission  of  inquiry  in  America.  The  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  have  also  frequently  expressed  their  opinion 
to  the  satne  efiect.  But  the  weight  of  authority  will  be  less  con- 
vincing than  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 
to  this  conclusion.  They  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  flrst  indica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  any  disease  is,  if  possible,  to  throw  the  affected 
organ  out  of  workv  to  procure  rest  for  it  If  it  be  a  bone  that  is 
broken,  we  place  it  in  splints;  if  it  be  the  digestion,  we  prescribe 
articles  known  to  digest  easily,  and  so  on.  The  brain  being  affected, 
ike  first  indication  is  to  obtain  mental  rest  for  the  patient,  to  secure 
perfect  freedom  from  all  irritating  agents.  Now,  with  the  mental 
oigans^  these  irritating  agents  are,  external  objects  generally,  and  not 
only  objects,  bat  actions ;  influences,  both  external  aud  internal ; 
and  all  the  varied  matters  about  which  the  mind  can  be  occupied^ 
In  faci^  there  is  not  a  single  rule  or  regulation  of  the  house  that  may 
not  happen  to  be  a  special  annoyance,  and  therefore  an  irritant,  to 
some  one;  Whether  that  rule  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  patient  himr 
adf  or  others,  whether  it  relate  to  the  order  of  the  house,  the  diet, 
the  time  of  rising  or  going  to  bed,  the  ix)sition  of  a  piece  of  furniture, 
the  longings  of  his  appetite,  his  cravings,  his  disgust,  his  fears,  suspi- 
cions or  hopes,  all  have  to  be  studied  in  the  conduct  of  the  house ;  and 
more, — when  an  alteration  is  necessary,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
it  should  be  promptly  made. 

'"Die  principle  which  decides  this  question, — i.e.,  whether  the  medical 
officer  shall  be  the  supreme  director  of  the  asylum — ^is  this  (says  M.  Falret) : 
Are  the  matters  coaaected  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  asylum 
of  a  nature  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  upon  the  patient,  or  are  they  not  P 
If  they  arc,  it  is  evident  that  these  measures  should  be  within  tlie  domain  of 
the  physician.  But  can  any  one  doubt  it  P  All  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  ]mtient  is  surrounded  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  treatment, 
and  it  is  mdy  on  the  ooncfition  that  the  physician  have  the  entire  disposal  and 
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conduct  of  tlicse,  that  he  can  effectually  oppose  and  antagonize  these  varieties 
of  means  to  the  varieties  of  disposition  ana  character  of  his  patients." 

The  duty  of  the  alienist  physician  is  not  merely  to  prescribe, — a 
surgeon  is  not  content  to  order  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  the  ad- 
justment of  a  splint,  but  he  performs  the  necessary  operation  him- 
self: so  must  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  of  the  insane.  His 
presence,  his  support,  his  assurance  of  sympathy,  his  friendship  and 
interest,  are  what  the  patient  looks  for  and  rests  upon  ;  he  therefore 
should  be  always  at  hand  to  administer  to  each  patient  himsel£ 

Until  these  matters  are  regularly  understood,  the  insane  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for;  and  while  the  profession  generally  entertain  crude 
ideas  on  this  very  important  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  public  and  the  magistracy,  with  whom  the  general  control  of  all 
matters  connected  with  asylums  is  vested,  incredulous.  The  superin- 
tendents themselves  are  perhaps  placed  out  of  court,  on  account  of 
being,  or  being  supposed  to  be,  interested  parties ;  but  if,  when  other 
medical  men  are  appealed  to,  they  side  against  the  supenntendents, 
the  specialist  may  write  in  vain — ^the  opinions  and  labours  of  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  Conolly,  the  Committee  of  American  Physicians,  and  those 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  frequently  expressed,  become  abor- 
tive. 

This  matter  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  us  at  some  length  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  opinion  formed  by  ourselves 
from  reading  the  best  authors  and  from  actual  experience,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  own  first  impressions,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  the 
first  and  cnide  impressions  of  the  medical  public  generally;  and 
secondly,  a  right  understanding  of  the  case  by  the  profession  is  really 
of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  labours  of  the  specialist.  The 
alienist  physician  requires  the  support  of  his  professional  brethren 
rather  than  his  opposition  with  the  public  in  this  matter. 

From  a  misunderstanding  of  these  things  it  is  that  we  see  such 
monster  establishments  erected  as  those  of  Colney  Hatch  and  HanwelJ, 
«nd  to  both  of  which  it  is,  we  perceive  by  the  last  Beport,  proposed 
to  add.  The  fault  of  this  is  due  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
with  whom  alone  rests  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  consent 
to  the  construction  of  such  unwieldy  establishments  And  that 
the  Commissioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  evils  that  result  from 
asylums  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  that  they  concur  in 
the  opinions  expressed  above,  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
themselves  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  Hanwell,  published  in 
their  last  Report : 

"  The  Board  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  asylums  beyond  a  certain  size 
are  most  objectionable.  Experience  has  proved,  that  besides  not  offering  those 
pecuniary  advantages  in  construction  or  working  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  some  instances,  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  and  also  the  rate 
of  maintenance  for  patients,  have  been  found  to  be  even  higher  than  in  smaller 
establishments,  witnout  any  corresponding  advantages  to  the  patients,  and 
certainly  with  fewer  means  toMards  their  medical  treatment  and  cure."* 

*  Letter  of  the  CummiMioners  to  Committee  of  the  Hauwell  Asylum. 
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The  certain  size  to  which  the  CommLssioners  would  limit  the  asylums 
is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  letter : 

"  It  is  moreover  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
due  supervisiou  and  constant  attention  to  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of 
lunatic  patients,  indi?idually  requires,  and  should  exact,  such  a  limitation  as 
the  medical  officer  responsible  for  the  charge  can  find  fairly  compatible  with 
his  individual  powers  and  duties." 

It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  Commissionei*s,  therefore,  that  each 
asylum  should  be  governed  by  one  superintendent,  and  that  that  one 
should  be  a  medical  man ;  and  considering  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
using  every  external  agent  as  a  remedy,  every  transaction  should  be 
known  to  the  physician,  the  limit  of  the  establishment  must  evidently 
not  extend  beyond  bis  individual  powers  :  unless  he  knows  every  ope- 
ration,  every  work,  every  occupation  going  on,  how  can  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  to  employ  them  for  the  amusement  or  diversion  of 
the  patieut*s  mind  ]  The  size  considered  to  be  proper  by  different 
writers  varies  from  200  to  450  beds;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
number  of  patients  that  one  man  could  ti*eat  must  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  character  of  the  cases.  A  Special  Commission  was  formed 
to  consider  this  particular  subject  in  America,  aud  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  upon.  The  highest  number  considered  proper  for 
one  building  to  accommodate  was  fixed  by  them  at  250,  but  they 
considered  200  a  preferable  maximum.* 

Esquirol,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  was  called  upon  to  report 
to  the  French  Government  upon  the  proper  number  of  patients  that 
should  be  accommodated  in  one  asylum.  His  iirst  repoi*t  iixed  upon 
firom  400  to  500  patients  as  the  utmost  limit ;  but  in  a  foot-note  dated 
twenty  years  subsequently,  he  says,  "  My  subsequent  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  this  number  is  much  too  great;  I  would  reduce  it 
one-halfl*' 

Independent  of  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  working  of 
a  large  establishment,  divided  into  numerous  se])arate  departments, 
there  is  another  evil,  which  is  due  to  a  false  economy,  or  perhaps 
to  a  growing  desire  prevalent  for  centralization,  and  that  is,  the 
construction  of  but  one  large  asylum  for  each  county,  and  which, 
if  placed  in  the  most  central  position  that  could  be  found,  must 
necessarily  be  very  remote  from  the  homes  of  those  patients  who  live 
near  the  borders.  Besides  tliis,  there  is  another  auomaly  connected 
with  the  law  as  at  present  worked.  The  asylums  are  constructed  by 
the  county  rate ;  certain  boroughs  do  not  contribute  to  the  rates  of  the 
connties  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  consequently  the  insane  poor 
are  not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  county  asylum,  though  it  may 
be  situated  close  at  hand. 

Tliis  evil  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  bat  little  appears  to  have  been  done  at  present  to  remedy  the 
evil  The  Commissioners,  in  the  Report  for  1856,  Sivy,  in  speaking  of 
lunatics  belonging  to  boroughs, 

"  At  present,  large  numbers  of  these  patients  arc  sent  to  licensed  houses  far 
•  Pfychological  Journal,  toI.  yii.  p.  298. 
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from  their  homes,  to  distauces  sometimes  exceeding,  and  often  soaroelj  less, 
than  100  miles,  wliich  their  relations  and  friends  are  unable  to  traveL  The 
savings  of  the  labouring  poor  are  quite  insuflBcieni  in  most  cases  to  defray  the 
expense  of  such  I'oumcys,  and  their  time  (constituting  their  means  of  existence) 
cannot  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  poor 
borough  lunatic  has  been  left;  too  often  to  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life^ 
and  in  some  cases  to  die,  far  from  his  home,  and  without  any  of  his  nearest 
connexions  having  been  able  to  comfort  him  by  their  occasional  presence.  Hic 
borough  of  Portsmouth  not  contributing  to  the  expense  of  erection  of  the 
county  asylum,  send  their  patients  to  Uamberwell  House,  near  London,  « 
distance  of  neaiiy  100  miles,  and  they  pay  eleven  shillings  a-week  with  eadi; 
the  county  asylum  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Portsmouth,  luid  would  take  them 
for  thirteen  shilling  a-week ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deveii 
shillings  must  yield  a  profit,  and  thirteen  not." 

Hitherto  we  bave  scarcely  alluded  to  the  '  Report  of  the  Scottidb 
Lunacy  Commission/  excepting  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  Befort 
these  pages  meet  the  public  eye,  the  Legislature,  it  is  hoped,  will  hate 
put  into  operation  a  proper  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  brought  to 
light  by  the  Comnussioners. 

Many  remember  the  speech  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  (at  that  period 
Lord  Ashley)  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  23rd,  1844.  Lord 
Ashley  drew  such  a  picture  of  the  state  of  lunatics  in  England,  m 
immediately  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  coQr^ 
stitution  of  the  present  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  waa  tho 
result.  The  most  lamentable  thing  connected  with  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission is,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be  required  at  all  thirteen  yean 
after  the  reforms  in  England ;  that  while  England  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  close  proximity  there  existed  a  state 
of  things  disgraceful  to  any  country.  But  happily  the  greatest 
abuses  were  not  medical;  the  direction  of  the  afBurs  of  lunatict 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  true  that 
there  existed  great  neglect  in  the  medical  administration  of  the 
Scotch  private  asylums,  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  medical  man. 
He  in  most  instances  was  called  in  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the 
direction  of  the  management  of  the  house  was  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  lay  bands,  and  often  under  the  jurisdiction  of  women. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  similar  state  of  things  formerly  existed  in 
England,  and  that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  put  an  end  to  them. 
What,  it  will  be  asked,  were  the  powers  given  to  the  Board  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  such  benefit?  the  powers  were 
peculiariy  English — the  power  of  reporting — a  power  which  may  be 
described  to  be  that  of  writing  a  severe  criticism  without  exposing 
themselves  to  an  action  for  libel.  This,  indeed,  was  all  that  they  possessed 
with  regard  to  the  public  asylums;  but  with  the  private  asylum  they  have 
the  power  or  means  of  cancelling  a  licence;  towards  the  private  asylum 
the  authority  is  great,  and  towards  the  public  asylum  it  has  been  found 
sufficient.  With  few  exceptions  the  visits  of  the  Commissioners 
are  received  by  the  governing  bodies  as  valuable  and  useful,  and  they 
are  welcomed  with  every  courtesy.  With  some  few  they  are  re- 
buffed, and  with  these  their  power  is  merely  nominal.    As  an  instance 
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of  their  powerkflsneaB  to  act»  we  may  refer  to  some  correspondence 
that  is  pabliahed  bj  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Han  well  Asylum 
in  their  last  Beport,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  convictions  of 
the  OommiflBion^rs  were  strongly  expressed  for  one  mode  of  action — 
idz.,  against  the  proposed  enko^ment  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum ;  and 
the  Go«nmittee  were  as  strongly  determined  to  enlarge  the  building ; 
and  after  one  or  two  letters,  in  which  the  parties  hold  an  argu- 
iiieni^  without  having  first  settled  upon  the  true  definition  of  the 
tenns  ^  Medical  treatment^**  and  upon  the  signification  of  which  terms 
the  CommiaHioners  and  Committee  were  totally  at  variance,  the  Com- 
.  to  be  obliged  to  yield.     The  Commissioners  state 


"That  the^  oontinne  to  be  of  opinion  that  to  build  a  third  asylum  would  be 
the  most  desirable  course ;  but  that,  observing  the  very  dedded  conclusion  in 
bmmr  of  the  opposite  course  at  which  the  goyeming  bodies  have  arrived,  thev 
forbear  to  press  further  at  this  time  views  which  they  see  to  be  impracticable." 

The  argument,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be  entirely 
with  tbem,  and  is  stated  at  some  length  and  subtlety ;  but  the  fallacy 
of  the  whole  is  based  upon  the  misconception  of  what  is  medical 
treatment,  and  which  they  hold  in  common  with  most  of  the  public, 
and  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length.  The  Committee 
would  define  medical  treatment  to  be  the  administration  of  thera- 
peutical agents,  the  Commissioners  agreeing  with  an  able  French 
writer,  that  "Toutes  les  circonstances  dont  une  malade  est  environn6 
constituent  une  partie  essentielle  du  traitement" 
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1.  TraUi  dee  Digenh^cencee  Fhydqttes,  InteUectuelles  et  Morales  de 
VEap^oe  Humaine^  et  dee  Causes  qui  produisent  ces  Varietes  Mala- 
dives.  Par  le  Docteur  B.  A.  Morel,  MIdecin  en  Chef  de  I'Asile 
des  Ali6n6s  de  Saint- Yon  (Seine  Inf6rieure),  &c.  &c.  Accompagn6 
d'un  Atlas  de  12  Planches.— Parw,  1857.     pp.  700. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physical,  InteUectiud,  and  Moral  Degenerations  of 
the  Huima/n  Race,  and  upon  the  Causes  whidi  produce  these  Morbid 
Varieties.  By  Dr.  Morel,  First  Physician  to  the  Asylum  for 
Lunatics  at  Saint- Yon,  in  the  Department  of  the  ''  Seine  InfS- 
lieure."— Pom,  1857. 

%,  On  the  Transmission  Jrani  Parent  to  Offspring  qf  some  Forms  of 
Disease  and  ef  Morbid  Taints  and  Tendencies.  By  Jakes 
Whitehead,  M.D.,  F.RC.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  Ac.  <fcc  Second  Edi- 
iaoiL—L<nukn,  1857.     8vo,  pp.  432. 

3.  TIhe  Races  of  Man:  a  Fragment.  By  Robert  Knox,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France. — London,  1850.  pp. 
479. 

NoTWiTUSTANDiNG   that    a   rigid  analysis   of  the   axiom,  J<i  vie  est 
^ensemble  des  fonctians  qui  resistent  <l  la  mart  (with  which  Bichat 
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opens  his  admirable  tractate*),  will  demonstrate  therein  a  vagueness  of 
expression  opposed  to  the  definiteness  required  in  the  formal  enunciation 
of  a  general  law,  we  are  satisfied  that  Bichat's  idea  contains  within  it 
the  germs  of  the  nearest  approach  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make 
towards  a  satisfactory  proximate  definition  of  the  term  "life."  A 
study  of  the  paragraph  following  the  axiom  in  question,  and  which  is 
a  commentary  upon  it,  will  sufficiently  vindicate  the  truth  of  our 
remark.  "  Such  is,  in  feet,"  writes  the  great  physiologist,  "  the  mode 
of  existence  of  living  bodies,  that  everything  surrounding  them  tends 
to  their  destruction."  In  this  existence  is  involved  a  resistance  to  or 
a  force  opposing  such  destruction — a  force  known  to  us  only  like  other 
forces,  by  its  phenomena,  and  in  the  sum  of  whose  phenomena  is 
witnessed  the  expression  of  the  "  life."  The  more  perfect  working  out 
of  the  truth  included  in  Bichat's  proposition,  and  its  rigorous  exposi- 
tion, can  be  examined  and  weighed  by  those  willing  to  follow  out  a 
train  of  close  yet  lucid  reasoning,  who  will  refer  to  the  third  part 
(general  synthesis)  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy,'t  where  life  is  defined  as  "  the  definite  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence 
with  external  coexistences  and  sequences."  (p.  368,  op,  cit.)  It  will 
be  further  seen  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  with  this  correspondence, 
which  latter  is  witnessed  progressing  from  low  to  liigher  types  of 
vitality,  the  highest  life  being  found  in  the  most  complicated  environ- 
ments, and  the  lowest  in  envii'onments  of  unusual  simplicity.  Perfect 
correspondence  would  be  perfect  life. 

"  Were  there  no  changes  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had 
adapted  changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  tlie  efficiency  with  which 
it  met  tlicm,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  universal  knowledge. 
Death  by  natural  decay  occurs  because  in  old  age  the  relation  between  Uie 
integratmg  and  disintegrating  processes  going  on  in  the  organism,  gradually 
falls  out  of  correspondence  with  the  relation  between  oxygen  aud  food  in  the 
enviromnent,  and  eventually  the  disintegrating;  process  gets  so  far  in  advance, 
that  the  organism  becomes  unfit  to  act.  Death  from  disease  arises  either 
when  the  organism  is  con^nitally  defective  in  its  power  to  balance  the  ordi- 
nary extenial  actions  by  the  ordinary  internal  act  ions,  or  when  there  has  taken 
place  some  unusual  external  action  to  w  hich  there  was  no  answering  internal 
action.  Death  from  accident  implies  some  neighbouring  mechanical  clianges, 
whose  antecedents  me  either  unobserved  from  lack  ot  attention,  or  are  so 
intricate  in  their  dependencies,  lliat  their  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  relations  in  the  organism  fail  in  their  adjustment 
to  the  relations  in  the  environment.  Mauifcstlyif  to  every  outer  co-existence 
and  sequence  by  which  it  was  ever  in  any  degree  affected,  the  organism  pre- 
sented an  answering  process  or  act,  the  sinmltaneous  changes  would  be  inuefi- 
nitely  numerous  aud  complex,  and  the  successive  ones  endless — the  corre- 
spondence would  be  the  greatest  conceivable,  and  the  life  the  highest  con- 
ceivable, both  in  degree  and  length."  (p.  3 S3,  op.  cit.) 

Now,  in  the  co-ardinaiion  of  actions  above  indicated  lies  (to  our 
mind)  the  force  of  resistance  involved  in  the  axiom  of  Bichatl  But 
whence  springs,  it  may  be  asked,  the  antagonism  necessitating  "  the 

•  B^herches  Physiologiques  8ur  la  Tie  et  la  Mori.    Par  Xavier  Bichat. 
t  The  I'rinciplefl  of  Psychology.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    London,  1855,  pp.  358  et  seq. 
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oontinaoiis  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,**  an 
antagonism  constantly  so  powerful  that  the  co-ordination  cannot  be 
accomplished;  or  whence  arises  it  that  the  power  of  co-ordinating  is 
80  weak  thai  the  same  resolt  attains  t 

Difficult  as  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  be,  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  our  humanity  amply  testify  to  the  universality  and  repetition 
of  the  occurrences.     As  we  begin  to  live,  we  begin  to  die. 

*'  Art  if  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brare, 
StilU  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marehei  to  the  grave.** 

Be  the  origin  of  the  antagonism  what  it  may,  the  result  of  the 
unequal  contest  is  either  a  (variably)  rapid  destruction  of  the  organism, 
or  a  slow  but  sure  breaking  up  of  its  vital  unity  by  deperdition  and 
"  wear  and  tear/*  The  direct  operation  of  the  several  factors  in  the 
destroying  environments  of  the  organism  is  more  or  less  definitely 
mark^  according  to  circumstances ;  of  evidence  of  the  power  of  some, 
it  is  the  aim  of  M.  Morel  to  furnish  proof  in  the  treatise  before  u& 

•*  The  existence  of  a  primitive  type  imagined  by  the  mind  as  the  cheAd'ontvre 
ind  climax  of  creation,  is  a  fact  so  conformable  to  our  belief,  that  the  idea  of 
a  d^ieneration  of  our  nature  is  inseparable  from  that  of  a  deviation  from  this 
type,  which  includes  within  itself  the  elements  of  the  continuation  of  the 
species.*'  (p.  1.) 

The  deviation  is  to  be  seen  (according  to  our  author)  occurring  in  a 
twofold  manner — first,  in  the  form  of  certain  natural  modificatumi 
affecting  the  human  race,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
nourishment,  and  domesticity,  and  which  have  as  their  normal  result 
the  final  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lives. 
Thus  certain  typical  characters  of  race  are  produced,  transmissible 
hereditarily,  constituting  the  varieties  of  the  human  species.  On  the 
removal  of  the  organism,  however,  from  the  particular  climatorial, 
hygienic,  and  moral  environments  to  others,  the  tendency  is  observed 
of  the  variety  to  revert  to  a  more  primitive  type.  The  exact  force  of 
the  external  influences  here  alluded  to,  the  extent  of  the  *'  natural 
modifications,**  and  particularly  what  adaptive  eflects  can  arise  from 
the  co-ordinating  attribute  previously  pointed  out,  will  be  very 
differently  valued,  according  as  the  physiologist  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  the  anthropological  schools  of  the  day.  One  of  these  asserts 
that  the  external  environments  (climate,  nourishment,  manners,  &c.) 
can  in  most  cases,  in  process  of  time,  so  alter  the  p^iysiqiie,  &c.,  of 
man,  as  to  render  him  capable  of  living  and  propagating  as  an 
aboriginal,  in  a  locality  very  materially  different  to  that  of  which  he  is 
originally  a  native.  It  admits  that  in  arriving  at  this  permanent 
''natural  modification**  of  the  species,  the  process  may  be  fatal  to  many 
of  those  undergoing  the  first  acclimatization,  or  even  to  numbers  of 
several  generations.  But  nevertheless  the  result  shall  be  that  different 
laces,  so  to  speak,  become  fundamentally  and  permanently  trans- 
BUflsibly  altered — an  alteration  to  continue,  however,  only  so  lopg  as 
the  necessitating  environments  shall  exist.     This  view  has  even  been 
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carried  to  tbe  ridiculous  extent  of  assertiDg  that  the  Europeaa 
races  located  in  Northern  America  would  gradually  pass  into  Bed 
Indians ! 

Mr.  Whitehead,  admitting  that  "those  seTeral  diviaiona  of  the 
human  family  which  have  been  classified  as  rctcea,  are  distinguished  by 
fundamental  peculiarities  of  organization  which  are  broadly  delineate<^ 
and  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  be  said  to  be  peraLstent"  (p.  5),  yet 
maintains  that — 

''  It  is  by  no  means  itnreasonable  to  suppose  that  races  now  the  most  widely 
dissimilar  may  owe  their  distingnishing  coaracteristios  to  time  and  circum- 
stances [external  environments] ;  and  that  as  the  divergence  has  been  constantly 
widening,  so  their  approximation  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  much  nearer 
in  ages  gone  by.  We  certainljf  have  no  records  of  antique  date  of  that  high 
contrast  oetween  races  which  is  now  known  to  exist  between  the  African  and 
European."  (p.  4.) 

The  same  writer,  while  supporting  the  geneiul  doctrine  that  organic 
deficiencies  and  irregularities — no  matter  how  produced,  whether  by 
accident,  or  existing  horn  birth — are  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  offspring; 
appears  to  us  also  not  indisposed  to  go  almost  hand  in  hand  with 
Mercatus,  (whom  he  quotes,*)  to  the  effect  of  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  quality,  character,  form,  structure,  proportion  or 
disproportion,  or  any  preternatural  condition,  whether  of  a  single 
member  or  organ,  or  existing  in  several  parts,  appearing  in  the  of&prin^^ 
had  their  origin  in  the  parents,  the  grand-parents,  or  the  great  grand- 
parents. That  such  irregularities  or  defects  were  similar  in  their 
nature,  form,  and  locality  to  those  which  had  pre-existed  in  their 
ancestors;  that  Nature  employs  the  same  instrumentality  in  trans- 
mitting them,  whatever  the  mode  of  their  origination  may  have  been^ 
and  that  a  father  begets  children  similar  to  himself,  and  marked  with 
like  blemishes. 

Another  school  of  anthropology  regards  these  and  correlated 
doctrines  with  some  astonishment.  It  admits  that  the  physical  and 
psychical  characters  of  man  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  *^  the 
environments,"  and.  that  the  varieties  in  form  ranked  under  the  law  of 
deformation  may  proceed  to  a  certain  length  by  hereditary  transmission. 
Bnt  the  question  is,  to  tokcU  extent?  Dr.  Knox — an  extreme  ex- 
ponent of  this  school,  however — shall  reply. 

**That  by  mere  climate — giving  to  the  exnression  its  utmost  range  of 
meaning — a  new  race  of  men  can  be  cstablishea  in  perpetuity,  is  an  assertion 
which,  for  the  present,  is  contradicted  by  every  weU-ascertamed  physiological 
law,  and  by  all  authentic  history.  On  the  limited  habitable  territory  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shut  in  by  deserts  and  by  the  sea,  lived,  when  the  Saxon 
Hollander  first  landed  there,  two  races  of  men,  as  distinct  ht)m  each  other  as 
can  well  be  imagined—the  Hottentot  or  Bosjeman,  and  the  Amakoso  Caffire. 

To  these  was  added  a  third,  the  Saxon  Hollander To  assert  that  a  race 

like  the  Bosjeman,  marked  by  so  many  peculiarities,  is  convertible  by  any 
process  into  an  Amakoso  Caffre  or  Saxon  Hollander  is  at  once  to  set  all  physical 
science  at  defiance.  If  by  time,  I  ask  what  time  ?  ...  So  far  back  as  history 
^es,  the  species  of  animals,  as  we  call  them,  have  not  changed ;  the  races  of  men 
have  been  absolutely  the  same.  They  were  distinct  then  for  that  period  as  at 
•  De  Horbia  HereditarUs.    1619. 
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presNit.  ...  On  the  bmks  of  the  Nile  still  wander  in  considerable  nambers 
ihe  descendants  of  the  men  who  built  the  pyramids  and  carved  the  Memnon 

and  Sphynx The  Coptic  blood  still  lingers  in  the  land,  waiting  the 

letam  of  an  Amenoph  or  Sesostris.  ...  On  the  tombs  of  £g7pt,  the  most 
?al«able  of  all  existing  rectttbs,  there  stands  the  N^^ro,  the  Jew  and  Cyopt, 
^  Peniaa,  the  Sannatian,  nearly  as  we  find  them  now.  ...  If  a  pnie  race 
k»  apj>eared  to  nodergo  a  permanent  change  when  transferred  to  a  eliaate 
■atenally  diffsriiig  from  their  own,  such  ehuige  will  be  found  on  cdoser  inaavj 
to  be  dduaiTe.  .  .  .  IMerent  races  of  men  are  sketched  on  the  willa  of  ti» 
tomb  opened  by  Belxoni,  showing  that  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  raoes 
were  as  well  marked  three  thousand  years  ago  as  now ;  the  N^ro  and  other 
laoes  existed  then  precisely  as  they  are  at  present.''  fpp.  26,  36,  70,  99,  180.)* 
"Tlie  Taiieties  of  form  classed  under  the  law  of  aetormation  ...  are  kept 
m  oonataat  check  by  the  laws  of  specialization  restoring  man  and  animals  io 
their  apeoific  shapes,  ebe  what  would  life  terminate  in?  Varieties  in  form 
pmeea  only  io  a  certain  lo^^;  they  are  constantly  diecked  by  two  laiwa 
maintaining  ^teeiee  oi  thejf  esnai — 1.  The  tendency  to  reproduoe  the  vMa&t 
form  instead  of  tiie  variety;  2.  Non-viability  or  non-reproduction — tnai  is, 
extinotioB.  This  it  is  wMdi  checks  deformations  of  all  kmds.  .  .  .  For  four 
ttmuiiid  years  have  the  Ohinese  been  endeavouring  to  disfi^^nre  the  foet  of 
their  women :  have  they  socoeeded  in  making  the  deformation  permanent  ?. 
Oorseta  have  been  worn  time  out  of  mind.  Galea  complains  of  them :  he 
aaoEibes  to  them  all  sorts  of  bad  results,  deformities  of  spise  and  chest.  Have 
soch  become  hereditary  P  All  matrons  still  produce  virgin  daughters.  For 
how  lon^  have  the  Jews,  with  most  African  and  Eastern  nations,  practised 
eircnmeision  ?  Has  the  deformation  become  hereditary  ?  .  .  .  Man  can  create 
BottuBg  permanent ;  modify  he  may  for  a  time,  but  he  can  create  no  new  living 
eleBMBt.  ...  In  Britain  we  have  a  white  breed  of  cattle  confined  within  the 
domains  of  two  wealthv  families ;  they  remain  white  mereh  because  all  calves 
which  ahow  other  oolours  are  destroyed.  See  how  dimcult  the  simplest 
physiolpgical  question  becomes  1  .  .  . 

*  STatnram  ezpelkt  fbrca  twnen  lUQut  recurret,* 

is  the  pithy  and  true  saying  of  Hovaoe,  verified  from  all  antiquity.''  (pp.  108, 
100,  93,  276.) 

This  school,  without  tonchiDg  the  question  of  the  original  unity  of 
the  ipecies,  maintains  that  now  and  wOhin  the  limUe  of  the  true  hietarie 
period,  there  have  existed  distinct  races  of  men  permanently  unalterable 
by  any  infloence,  incapable  of  permanently  amalp;amating,  and  too  often 
abhomng  or  attempting  a  war  of  extermination  of  each  other:  It 
affirms,  even,  that  there  are  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  each;  that 
from  what  limited  observations  have  been  made,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  these  separate  races  show  remarkable  organic  differ 
reDoes;  and  that 

«  Human  character,  individual  and  national,  is  traceable  solely  to  the  nature 
of  that  race  to  which  the  individual  or  nation  belongs.  .  .  .  Hace  is  everything 
— Htcrature,  science,  art— in  a  word,  civilization,  depends  on  it."  (Knox,  p.  v.j 

•  **  Bciides  tbe  well-depicted  flgoret  of  negroes  in  Egjptian  tomb*,  the  same  people  are 
paistad  apon  Etniicaa  uUiqaities.  Amongit  the  fine  Etnuoan  vases  in  the  British 
Mn— ^w»  Are  some  dating  lh>m  about  the  third  century  before  Christ,  which  are  in  the  form. 
of  the  Vtgro  head,  with  the  woolly  locks  painted  on  it ;  or  have  the  flgnres  of  negroes 
aaoQgit  the  other  people  delineated  npon  them.  These  latter  the  artist  has  marked  more 
distiaetlj  by  aoatt^ing  black  knobs  over  the  head  to  represent  the  little  woolly  curls  of 
this  raoe.**— The  Types  of  Mankind :  Westminster  Beview  ibr  April,  18»«. 
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One  of  t&e  most  important  points,  connected  with  the  subject^  it 
answers  in  the  following  way : 

"  Can  any  race  of  men  live  and  thrive  in  any  climate  ?  .  .  .  Travel  to  the 
AntiUes,  and  see  the  European  straggling  with  existence,  a  prey  to  fever  and 
dysentery,  nneaoal  to  aU  labour,  wasted  and  wan,  finally  perishing,  and 
becoming  rapidly  extinct  as  a  race,  but  for  the  constant  influx  of  fresh 
European  Uood.  European  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  of  Cuba,  of  Hispaniola,  and 
of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Isles,  what  progress  have  vou  made  since  your 
first  establishment  there  F  Can  you  say  you  are  establishea  P  Cease  importing 
fresh  European  blood,  and  watch  the  results.  Labour  you  cannot ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  black  population.  Your  pale,  wan,  and  sickly  offsprmg  would 
in  half  a  century  be  non-productive ;  face  to  face  with  the  enenetic  Negro 
Esceyour  colour  must  alter— first  brown,  then  black;  but  look  at  Hayti: 
with  a  deepening  colour  vanishes  civilization,  the  arts  of  peace,  science, 
literature,  abstract  justice ;  .  .  .  the  European,  then,  cannot  colonise  a  tropical 
oounky,  he  cannot  identify  himself  with  it ;  hold  it  he  mav  with  the  sword,  as 
we  hold  India,  and  as  Spam  once  held  Central  America ;  out  inhabitants  of  it, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Europeans  cannot  become.  .  .  •  Withdraw  from 
a  tropical  country  the  annual  fresh  mflux  of  European  blood,  and  in  a  centoiy 
its  European  inhabitants  cease  to  exist."  (p.  107.)* 

Secondly,  the  deviation  is  observed  (and  it  is  this  with  which  M. 
Morel  is  chiefly  engaged)  rather  as  a  morbid  deviation  Jrom  {deviation 
malcKUve),  than  as  a  modification  of,  a  primitive  type;  and  which  devia- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  an  actnal  degeneracy.  The  limits  between 
the  two— the  modification  and  the  degeneration— or  in  what  light  the 
deviation  shall  be  strictly  regarded,  are  not  always  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined. Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  terms  and  propo- 
sitions  belong  rather  to  science  than  to  nature,  and  that  an  exagge* 
ration  of  the  causes  of  the  one  change  will  bring  about  occurrence  of 
the  other.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  by  the 
following  extracts,  on  the  one  hand  from  M.  Morel,  on  the  other  from 
Dr.  Knox  : 

"  Amonffst  men  of  the  north  who  have  emigrated  to  the  torrid  zone,  changes 
are  to  be  observed  worthyof  much  consideration.  According  to  M.  Buchez, 
who  thus  writes  to  me,  'The  general  circulation  is  accelerate^  the  (quantity  of 
the  blood  diminished,  and  the  arteries  are  less  full.  The  circulation  of  the 
vena  port»  is  increased,  as  is  also  the  production  of  the  bile ;  the  liver  becomes 
enormous,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  organ  compensates  for  the  insufficiency 
of  respiration,  as  in  the  foetus.  The  muscular  force  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
intensity.'  Now,  this  accomplished  physician  inquires  of  me  if  this  special 
modification,  impressed  on  the  oreaoiism  by  cliniatorial  influences,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  degeneration  P  Evidently  not :  and  M.  Buchez  perceives  in  it, 
like  myself,  but  a  profoimd  modification  hereditarily  transmissible.  This  modifi- 
cation will  arrest  itself  within  determinate  limits,  and  finish  with  the  result  of 
adapting  the  constitution  of  the  individual  to  the  climate  in  which  he  is  neces- 
sitated to  live."  (Morel,  p.  31.) 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  question  : 

"  Of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  World  I  need  not  speak ;  every  one 
knows  that  none  but  those  whom  nature  placed  there  can  live  there — that  no 
Europeans  can  colonize  a  tropical  country.   But  may  there  not  be  some  doubts 

•  For  some  detailf  connected  with  the  **  Comparatiye  Pathology  of  the  diffNtat  Bacci 
Of  Men,**  reference  may  be  made  to  thii  Jonrnal,  vol.  iy.  p.  561,  Oct.  1S49. 
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of  their  self-snpport  in  milder  regions  ?  Take  the  Northern  States  themselves. 
There  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  seem  to  thrive  bejrond  all  that  is  recorded  in 
history :  but  are  we  qoite  snre  that  this  success  is  fated  to  be  permanent^ 
Annuallj  from  Europe  is  poured  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  twice  that  number  of  the  pure  Gelt,  and 
so  lonff  as  this  continues  he  is  sure  to  thrive.  But  check  it  .  .  .  already  the 
UnitdStates  man  differs  in  appearance  from  the  European :  the  ladies  early 
lose  their  teeth :  in  both  sexes  the  adipose  cellular  cushion  interposed  between 
the  skin  and  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles  disappears,  or  at  least  bses  its 
adipose  portion ;  the  jnuscles  become  stringy  and  show  themselves ;  the  ten* 
doDS  appear  on  the  surface ;  symptoms  of  premature  decay  manifest  themselves. 
Now.  what  do  these  signs,  added  to  the  uncertaintv  of  infant  life  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  smallness  of  the  families  in  the  Northern,  indicate  ? 
Not  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  Eed  Indian,  but  wanungs 
that  the  climate  has  not  been  made  for  him  nor  he  for  the  clnnate/'  (Knox, 
p.  78,) 

The  reviewer  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ranald  Martin*  in  the 
'North  Americao  Medico-Chirurgical  Beview/t  has  forcibly  drawn 
attention  to  the  &ct,  that  every  page  of  Mr.  Martin's  work  un- 
ceasingly establishes  the  degrading  ii^uenoe  of  the  Indian  climate 
upon  the  European  race.  The  idea  must  be  given  up  that  the  mor- 
tality of  those  regions  is  cliiefly  due  to  sweeping  epidemics^  and  their 
onhealthiness  to  causes  against  which  some  years'  residence  gives  com- 
paratiye  secority,  rather  than  to  the  slow  unceasing  influence  of  a 
power  which  no  acclimation  overcomes,  and  which  seems  in  a  league 
of  unending  hostility  with  the  native  against  the  foreigner  who  has 
invaded  his  shores.  Mr.  Martin  himself  quotes  Twining,  who  states 
that,  after  careful  inquiry,  he  tvas  not  anywhere  able  to  find  a  sample  qf 
the  third  generaUon  from  unmixed  European  stock;  and  then  adds  : 

"  I  believe  that  such  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  India,  and  least 
of  all  in  Bengjal  Proper.  So  much  for  the  question  of  European  colonization, 
respecting  which  much  has  been  said  and  written,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Nature  luis  set  her  ban — a  blighting  interdiction— upon  it." 

We  oonfess  we  deem  it  a  forlorn  hope  to  imagine  that  many  of  the 
important  topics  included  under  anthropology  shall  be  investigated  in 
an  entirely  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  manner.  They  are  in  some 
relations  so  closely  connected  with  certain  conventional  theories  of  the 
day  (often  described  under  the  terms  kumanitarianiem  and  progress), 
that  even  with — as  we  now  write — the  war  of  races  in  India  and 
China,  the  periodic  shooting  of  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape^  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  American,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Aborigines, 
the  state  of  Cuba^  of  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  of  the  slavery  of  the  New  World — to  say  nothing  of  Spain, 
Italj,  and  other  countries  nearer  home — all  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  writer,  regarding  truth  above  all  things,  and 
striving  to  exhibit  it  with  dispassionate  fairness,  would  not  run  a  risk 
so  hazudous  that  few  would  accept  it.  The  *'  progress  of  the  age"  is 
the  war-cry  of  a  vast  party,  booming  above  tne  voice  of  the  world's 
ever-rolling  waves.     But  in  what  that  so  decided  progress  consists,  we 

•  The  Inflofnee  of  Th)pioal  CUnuUes  on  EuropeAii  Conititations,  ac. 
t  July,  1857,  p.  iSS. 
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are  not  sJways  definitely  infonned.  The  wholesale  poisonings,  mnrdor- 
ings,  bank  and  other  swindling,  of  the  day ;  the  prostitution,  slayerfi 
Indian  torture,  Neapolitan  dungeons,  and  visions  of  La  Salette;  the 
wholesale  fighting  of  the  last  five  years  must  be  heard,  as  well  the 
dainls  of  steam,  photography,  and  the  electric  tel^n^h.* 

"We  hear  Idndhcartcd  men  speak  of  the  progress  of  mankind!  THiat 
progress  do  they  mean  ?  .  .  .  .  Look  at  Europe,  at  either  bank  of  the  Danube^ 
at  Northern  Africa,  at  Esjpt,  at  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally, 
and  say  what  progress  civilization  has  made  in  these  conntries  since  the  deohne 
of  the  "Roman  Empire.  Is  Lreland  civilized  ?  In  Cicero's  time,  the  Island  of 
Rhodes  presented  a  civilization  which  no  part  of  Britain  can  pretend  to. 
What  is  its  state  at  this  moment  ?  .  .  .  .  One  thing  I  admit,  and  that  only— 
that  the  later  races  which  threaten  to  (and  which  I  think  mnst)  become  the 
dominant  ones,  show  enernes  and  combination  for  a  purpose,  mechanical 
applications  and  difiTusive  efforts,  which  no  race  before  them  ever  showed;  in 
every  other  quality  they  are  evidently  inferior."f  (Knox.) 

Progress  of  himianity,  indeed !  Is  it  in  philosophy  ?  Behold 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Seneca  !  In  eloquence  and  pleadingi 
Listen  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  !  In  poetry  )  There  are  ^Bschyhu, 
Homer, 

**  And  around  fhem  fkir  BMehantes, 
BMiteg  ejrmbaU,  flutct,  and  thfitei. 
Wild  froBi  Naxian  grore*  and  Zante't 
Yinefuds,  sing  delirious  yerses  !** 

In  science  1  Euclid  !  In  history  ?  Tacitus  and  Xenophon !  And 
these  but  units  in  that  august  dynasty  of  historic  names  where  ahine 
Augustus  and  Zenobia,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Palmyra,  Titus  and 
Aurelian,  Corinth  and  Pharsalia,  Carthage  and  Constantino  !  Progren 
of  humanity,  indeed  !  Ere  the  last  olympiad  was  attained,  the  world 
had  witnessed  the  hypostasis  of  the  '^  b^utiful,"  and  received  that 

florious  dower  which  has  for  ever  left  us  in  despair.  Recall  Uie 
^arthenon,  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates^  the  Ionic  ruins  by 
the  Ilissian  stream.  ^^  Kingly  as  Agamemnon,  graceful  as  Apollo,  the 
long  flutings  of  their  columns  simple  as  the  folds  of  an  Ath^iian 
maiden*s  robe.*'  Tet  these  but  the  dwellings  of  still  more  inefibUa 
forms !  There  they  stand,  in  all  their  marble  yet  radiant  beauty,  those 
children  of  the  Penthelic  quarries,  pure,  immortal,  and  divine — ^the 
Apollo  and  Niobe,  the  Antinous  and  Cly  tie,  the  Laocoon  and  Bacchus, 
the  Panthenic  frieze — forma  whose  beauty  no  mutilation  can  despoil, 
dazzling  us  with  a  purity  we  cannot  imitate  and  with  a  perfection  we 
can  scarcely  comprehend.  The  vase  which  held  the  ashes  of  a  Greek 
girl  is  now  a  befitting  present  to  a  king ! 

•  **  It  is  a  remarkable  fut,  that,  ezolntive  of  the  metropolitan  cities  in  England  nd 
France,  nearly  the  same  proportion,  84  in  every  100,  of  the  men  who  marry  do  not  wxHe 
their  names  in  signing  the  marriage  register  ....  The  French  women  are  even  leas 
versed  in  writing  than  English  women ;  for  of  French  women  Aft  in  100  did  not  write 
their  names ;  of  Engliah  women  48  did  not  write  their  names,  hot  made  their  mark.  Botii 
the  proportions  are  deplorably  high,  and  show  much  has  to  be  done  to  oon?ey  the  Ibat 
mdiments  of  instmcUon  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  two  of  the  moat  enlightened 

aations  of  the  work! 40,78S  children  were  bom  out  of  wedh>ck  in  ISM,  giving  ttt 

proportion  of  6*4  such  children  to  every  100  children  bom  alive,  nearly  1  to  Ift."— 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-General.    London,  1867. 

t  Op.  dt.,  pp.  8,  90. 
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M.  McHrers  eliief  test  as  to  the  nature  of  a  parfcicalar  deviation — ^i.^, 
whether  it  is  rather  a  modification  or  a  degeneration,  and  what  he  would 
wish  ua  to  underatand  by  his  use  of  this  latter  term — ^will  be  gleaned 
from  the  following : — 

"A  reversion  of  a  varietY  to  its  original  type  has  been  wrongly  termed  (in 
my  opinion^  a  degeneration,  oy  Heusinffer.  This  tendency  of  the  organism  to 
revert  to  its  normal  form  at  least  mcUcates  that  the  modification  artificially 
impressed  upon  it  is  far  more  factitious  than  real.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
state  designated  by  me  degeneration,  this  propensity  to  reversion  is  not  seen, 
and  this  Decanse  the  degeneration  is  a  morbidly  constituted  state,  and  the 
desenerated  being,  if  abandoned  to  itself,  falls  into  a  progressive  degradation. 
It  oeoomes  not  only  incapable  of  transmitting  (as  part  of  a  chain)  the  progress 
of  homanity,  but  it  is  even  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  procession  of  this 
latter  from  its  contact  vrith  the  healthy  part  of  the  population."  fp.  6.) 

"The  more  nrofound  the  de£;eneration,  the  less  possible  is  the  unity  and 
propagation  of  the  great  and  single  family  of  the  human  race.  The  continuation 
of  a  morbid  variety — as  in  the  case  of  cretins,  for  example — can  only  happen 
at  the  expense  of  the  healthv  members  of  a  population  wno  form  alliances  with 
persons  more  or  less  deeply  infected,  and  who,  quite  independent  of  sexual 
union,  contract  the  elements  of  their  ulterior  degeneracies  in  the  medium  of 
intoxication,  where  the  evU  has  its  primitive  and  essential  cause."  (p.  15.) 

'*  Defeneration  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired,  complete  or  mcomplete, 
suaceptiole  of  being  favourably  mooified,  or  be  entirely  mcurable.  .  .  .  The 
extreme  term  of  it  exists  when  the  individual  belonging  to  any  particular  class 
of  degenerated  beings  is  not  only  incapable  of  propagating  the  great  and 
single  family  of  the  human  race  under  normal  conditions,  but  proves  himself 
oompletely  impotent,  either  from  non-development  of  the  genitals  or  from  an 
absence  of  all  prolific  faculty."  (p.  72.) 

"  The  sterility  of  the  parents  and  the  premature  death  of  the  children  are 
in  general  the  two  precursory  symptoms  of  the  degeneracy  of  a  people  and  of 
their  imminent  decadence."  (p.  386.) 

The  existence  of  such  a  state  or  degeneration  being  admitted,  and 
moreover  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
being  upon  the  increase  both  as  regards  intensity  and  extent,  M. 
Morel  undertakes  to  inquire  into  those  general  causes  which  in  their 
fttalily  **  modify  in  a  most  anxious  manner  the  health  of  the  present 
generation,  and  threaten  the  well-being  of  the  future." 

''The  necessarily  connective  unity  {solidarite)  of  the  causes  of  degeneration 
I  no  longer  doubt,  and  this  treatise  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  origin  amd 
ihe/orwuition  of  morbid  varieties  in  the  human  race.''*  (p.  ix.) 

M.  Morel  rejects  any  formal  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
hnmanity,  at  a  wkoU,  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  degeneration ;  he  thinks 
it  is  in  dl  likelihood  insoluble,  or  rather  that  the  proposition  must  be 
put  into  other  terms.*  The  author  rather  engages  himself  in  illua- 
tratiog  the  doctrines  that  numerous  degenerations  invade  the  species, 
and  thkt  these  degenerations  are  in  a  ratio  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
morbific  or  antihygienic  factors — ^their  causes.  But  we  think,  in  spite  of 
our  author's  assertion  at  page  360,  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 

«  In  ralatkm  to  tome  pointi  oonneotod  with  this  qBettlon,  we  may  refer  to  *  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Human  Speolet.ito  Trpical  Forma/  Ac.,  by  Lieat.-CoL  CSiarles  Hamilton 
Jmlth.  Bdlnhorgh,  184S,  pp.  Uft-16S;  and  alto  to  *  Lectures  on  PhyaiolQgy,  Zoologf, 
and  the  Hatoral  History  of  Man.*  B/  W.  Lawrence,  F.B.S.  Third  edition.  London, 
USt.pp.  MSotset^ 
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go  to  bHow  a  belief  in  the  increasiDg  degeneracy  of  the  human 
race— e.g., 

"The  constant  increase  in  Europe,  not  only  of  mental  alienation,  hut  of  all 
those  abnormal  stales  which  have  special  relations  with  the  existence  of 
physical  and  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  was  likewise  such  a  circumstance  as 
could  not  fail  of  arresting  my  attention.  On  all  sides  I  heard  our  profession 
complaining  both  of  the  increasing  number  of  the  insane^  and  of  the  more 
frequent  complications  (general  par£ysis,  epilepsy,  and  a  more  marked  depres- 
sion of  all  tiie  intellectual  and  physical  forces)  which  contributed  to  diminish 
the  probabilities  of  cure.  Add  dso  that  neuroses — such  as  hysteria  and  hypo- 
chondriasis—often  attended  by  tendency  to  suicide,  now  attack  (and  in  alamung 
proportion)  both  the  working  and  agricultural  classes,  whilst  before  they 
seemed  almost  the  exclusive  appanage  of  the  rich  and  blasee.  In  fine,  imbc; 
oiiitv,  congenital  or  acquired,  loiocy,  and  other  more  or  less  complete  arrests 
of  aevelopment  of  the  body  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  indicated  the 
existence  (in  frightfully  increased  amount)  of  individuals  who  received  the 
principle  of  their  degeneracy  during  their  intra-uterine  life. 

"Tne  continued  increase  of  suicide,  of  crimes  against  order  and  law,  or  else 
against  the  person ;  the  monstrous  precocity  of  young  criminals,  and  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  race,  which  in  many  localities  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  for  military  service,  are  irrefragable  facts.  They  prove  in  unmis- 
takeable  terms  that  the  anxiety  of  European  Governments  has  not  been  excited 
without  cause."  (p.  7.) 

"  The  etiolation  of  the  race,  the  development  of  paralytic  and  convulsive 
affections,  bad  conformations  of  the  head,  general  diminution  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  manifestation  of  the  very  worst  tendencies,  immorality,  and 
the  increase  of  the  inmates  of  asylums  and  prisons,  were  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances I  everywhere  met  witn,  and  always  with  a  constant  uniformity." 
0?.  352.) 

The  view  taken  by  our  author  of  the  propriety  of  regarding  the 
insane  and  &tuous  inhabitants  of  our  asylums,  dsc,  as  marked  evidenoe 
of  this  wide-spreading  degeneracy,  and  as  also  proof  of  the  relative 
increase  of  the  evil,  appears  to  be  maintained  by  others  than  by  M. 
Morel     A  recent  and  known  writer  thus  remarks  :* 

"  It  is  a  question  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  practical  phy- 
sician and  medical  pathologist,  whether  there  has  not  been  of  late  years  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous 
system  P  We  think  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Physicians  who  have  favourable 
opportunities  of  investigating  this  subject,  not  only  agree  in  opinion  that  such 
diseases  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  that  a  certain  unfavourable  (but 
in  its  incipient  stage  certainly  not  incurable)  type  of  cerebral  disorganization 
develops  itself  in  the  present  age  at  a  mucu  earlier  period  than  formerly. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  lor  example,  now  often  manifests  itself  at  the  early  age 

of  thirty  and  thirty-five Although  the  averajge  duration  of  life  appears 

to  be  greater  than  formerly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  vital 
resistance  has  sensibly  diminished,  and  that  not  only  the  brain,  but  other 
important  organs,  more  readily  yield  to  the  influence  of  disease." 

Again,  to  quote  another  writer,t  who,  after  speaking  of  the  increase 
of  insanity  being  perhaps  only  apparent,  observes  : 

*'But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that 
insanity,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  is  actually  on  the  increase  ....  it 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  world  was  moving  at  an  advanced  rate  of  speed,  |Hro> 

•  On  Neglected  Brain  Diseaie  and  Suicide.    By  Dr.  Forbea  Winilow. 
t  Ob  tiM  Ineraue  of  InMnity,  by  John  HawkM :  Fftycbolofical  Jounal,  Joly,  16i7» 
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poriionate  to  its  i^i)roachmg  end.  What,  in  short,  most  we  expect  if  a 
progressiYe  deterioration  of  mental  and  bodily  powers  be  symptomatic  of  the 
we,  of  succeeding;  a^,  perhaps  of  all  time  ?  But  let  us  trust  this  is  not 
tile  csue,  though  it  is  apparent  that  some  physical  alteration  has  crept  over 
the  vis  vitiB  of  our  own  generation  within  the  present  century — a  change,  i\ 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  attacking  the  stamina  or  life." 

By  referring  to  tbe  July  number  (page  260)  of  this  Journal,  it  will 
be  86811  how  sioiilar  and  gloomy  a  yiew  is  taken  by  Dr.  Pollitzer 
(a  late  German  writer)  of  the  pre.sent  condition  of  the  human  race^ 
He  affirms  the  European  deterioration  to  be  profound^  and  a  sad 
memorial  of  civilization  indeed.  But  other  observers  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  in  these  disconsolate  teachings — e.g., 

'*It  has  been  asserted  by  some  psychologists  that  lunacy  is  on  the  increase^ 
and  that  its  rapid  development  of  late  years  has  been  consequent  upon  the 
increased  activity  of  the  national  mind.  This  statement  is  certainly  suui;ling« 
and  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  Is  it  true  that 
ci?ilization  has  called  to  life  a  monster  such  as  that  which  appalled  Franken- 
stein? Is  it  a  necessity  of  progress  that  it  shall  ever  be  accompanied  by 
that  feaif ul  black  rider  which,  like  Despair,  sits  behind  it  P  .  .  .A  patient 
examination,  however,  of  the  question  entirely  negatives  such  a  conclusion.  .  . 
Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  within  a  period  of  eight  years  an  increase  of  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  took  place  in  our  pauper  lunatic  asylums.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, afford  no  more  proof  of  the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics  than  tne  increase 
of  criminal  convictions  since  the  introduction  of  a  milder  code  of  laws  and 
the  appointment  of  the  new  police,  afford  a  proof  of  increased  crime.  Medical 
practitioners  have  of  late  vears  taken  a  far  more  comprehensive  as  well  as 
scientific  view  of  insanity  tnan  formerly,  and  many  forms  of  the  disease  now 
fall  under  their  care  that  were  previousljr  overlooked,  when  no  man  was  con- 
sidered mad  unless  be  raved  or  was  an  idiot.  But  the  great  cause  of  the 
increase  of  lunatics  in  our  asylums  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erection  of  the 
asylums  themselves.  These  establishments  .  .  .  have  drained  the  land  of  a 
lunatic  population  which  before  was  scattered  among  villages  or  workhouses."^ 

We  have  a  reply,  however,  to  these  observations  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Tnke: 

**  In  opposition  to  the  view,  that  civilization  would  seem  in  many  respects  to 
iavour  the  development  of  insanity,  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  (and 
among  others  by  the  author  of  the  spirited  article  on  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the 
'Quarterly  Review')  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the 
a^icnltunl  than  in  the  manufacturing  counties.  Were  this,  however,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  case,  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  bv  no  means  neces- 
sarily follows.  In  tiio  agricultural  districts  (which  are  by  these  writers  taken 
as  the  representative  of  savage  life)  there  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  thb 
manufacturing  districts,  many  of  those  very  elements  of  modem  civilization 
which  are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  savage  life ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  Hquors,  and  the  ham  struggle  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.  Drink  and  want,  and  consequent  domestic  suffering,  produce  their 
oertain  effects  in  the  generation  of  iasanity  in  agricultural  as  well  as  in  manu- 
&cturing  districts.  It  should,  besides,  first  be  sliown  by  those  who  make  this 
comparison  for  this  purpose,  that  there  are  not  in  other  respects  any  essentially 
dissimilar  conditions  in  the  two  dbtricts.  Indeed,  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  in 
whom  this  statement  originated,  himself  attributed  the  fact  in  part  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  women  in  agricultural  districts  labouring  in  the  field  during 
piegnancy;  and  Mr.  Prichard  suggests  that  the  hard  labour  and  low  diet  to 

•  Qmtarij  B«vi€w,  April,  1817 ;  art,  Lonatio  Aijlmiif,  pp.  S90  et  seq. 
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which  the  males  are  subjected,  may  have  an  influence  on  the  offspring  propa- 
gated  by  them.  But  we  do  not  tlunk  this  line  of  argument  need  be  farther 
pursueo.  The  fact,  we  believe,  may  be  boldly  denied.  The  statement  is  not 
tstablished  that  more  persons  become  insane  in  agricultural  districts,  pro- 
portionately, than  in  manufacturing  ones."* 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  lately  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
lunacy  in  Scotland,  remark,  in  their  official  Report  upon  "  an  idea  very 
genendly  prevalent,  that  the  number  of  the  insane,  in  proportioii  to 
file  rest  of  the  community,  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,"  that — 

**  The  question  cannot  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  statistical  returns.  .  .  . 
Our  inquiries  afford  no  means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  number  of  insane 
is  actually  on  the  increase.  Thev  «^ord  as  grounds  for  thinking  that  dyilissp 
Hon,  which  leads  to  an  improved  condition  of  the  people,  is  not  productive  of 
insanity." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  important  qoes- 
tion,  we  confess  we  are  afraid  that  Dr.  Tuke's  conclutsions  come  veiy 
near  the  truth.  The  essence  of  these  is,  that  (after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  error)  insanity  attains  its  maximum  among  civilized  nations ; 
that,  having  in  regard  the  main  causes  of  it,  they  outweigh  iti  modem 
civilized  society  those  circumstances  which  might  be  suppoaed  to 
fikvour  mental  health;  and  that,  even  under  an  infinitely  more  perfect 
civilization  than  at  present  exists,  there  would  still  be  found  greater 
danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system  than  under 
a  state  of  barbarisuL 

We  return  to  M.  Morel,  whom  we  shall  take  up  at  his  in- 
quiry into  the  elements  of  what  he  terms  ''a  natural  classification'* 
of  the  causes  of  degeneracy.  These  causes  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Degeneracy  from  toxcemioj — as  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  flaidi^ 
opium,  hachisch,  tobacco,  &c,;  £rom  the  effects  of  such  mineral  agents 
as  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  <bc. ;  and  from  the  employment  of 
poisonous  vegetable  material :  like  diseased  rye,  maize,  &c, 

2.  Degeneracy  from  the  influence  of  malaria,  from  peculiarities  of 
geologic  formation,  soil,  &c.,  as  the  effect  of  certain  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences now  and  then  afflicting  humanity,  profoundly  infloenoiug  the 
system,  and 

"  Which  so  often  engender  those  morbid  temperaments  whose  types  are  to 
be  found  in  the  generations  succeeding  those  who  have  been  so  cruelly  tested. 
•  .  .  The  idea  ofa  special  intoxication  cannot  in  the  present  day  be  dissociated 
from  our  view  of  such  epidemic  influences."  (p.  48.) 

3.  Degeneracy  from  theeffects  of  the  '^  great  town  system,"  whose  chief 
elements  are  unhealthy  situation,  noxious  local  and  general  atmosphere, 
insufficient  and  improper  nourishment,  deleterious  avocations,  mofal 
and  social  misery,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 

4.  Degeneracy  from  fundamental  morbid  states,  either  congenital  or 
acquired,  as  witnessed  in  imperfect  cerebral  development,  deaf  mutism, 
blindness,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  dec,  diatheses. 

*  On  CiTUiBatton  as  a  Cause  of  Mental  Diseaae,  by  Dr.  Tuke :  The  Asylum  Jouraal  of 
Mental  Sdenee,  for  Obtober,  1867,  p.  98. 
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6.  Deggneraoy  from  miaud  causes,  and  some  speoial  ones  not  included 
in  tiie  above.  AooonHng  to  our  author,  a  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  just-mentioned  deleterious  influences  leads  to  the  establishment 
cf  Uie  Ic^owing  laws — ^viz.,  that 

"The  most  active  causes  of  degeneracv  of  the  human  race  are  those  which, 
dbrectlj  and  repeatedly  influencing  the  brain,  eive  rise  to  special  conditions, 
periodieallj  placn^  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  an  intoxicating  agent 
uder  the  ocmditaons  of  temporarj  insanity. 

*'  The  hereditary  transaussion  of  a  defeneration  takes  place  iht  more  surely 
aa»  on  the  (me  hand,  the  nervous  system  is  endowed  with  a  tendency  to  convert 
the  latitude  of  reprodoeing  the  periodical  morbid  phenomena  into  a  new 
ficulty  of  the  brain,  and  as  on  the  other  the  morbia  transformations  in  the 
indiviaual  succeed  in  such  way  that  they  seem  to  ran  through  a  fatal  circle, 
whose  diffisrent  peripheral  degrees  are  nuned  by  an  order  of  phenomena  of  a 
fixed  and  determmate  kind.**  (p.  334.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  above  alleged  causes  of 
"  degeneration"  in  detail  The  flrst  we  shall  touch  upon  is  alcohol' 
Um,  which,  important  as  it  is,  forms  a  subject  far  too  extensive  to 
allow  us  to  enter  into  anythLig  like  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
•Icc^Iic  poisoning  on  the  firame,  whether  such  poisoning  be  of  an  acute 
or  chiDnic  character.  Not  only  this,  but  we  should  be  led  into  very 
lengthy  azgomentation,  seeing  that  individually  our  opinion  on  some 
fbndamental  poiatB  would  be  opposed  to  those  held  by  the  majority 
of  writers.  Farther,  several  important  points  in  the  history  of 
alcoholism  have  been  already  discussed  in  this  Journal*  To  the 
atatements  that  one  of  the  most  wide-«pread  habits  is  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  fluids ;  that  such  appears  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  both  physical  and  psychical  disorder ;  that  much  of  the 
anxiety  and  crime  men  suffer  is  due  to  this  lamentable  propensity ; 
and  that  what  is  so  detrimental  to  tiie  individual  must  Income  so  to 
the  nm, — ^few,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  to  demur.  That  man  must 
be  blind  indeed,  and  morally  perverted,  who  could  pass  a  single  day 
«nd  ni^t  in  a  **  great  metropolis,"  and  not  feel  himself  a  well-satisfi^ 
witness  of  this,  humanit/s  great  and  most  disgraceful  shame  !  There 
in  scarcely,  too,  a  more  sad  and  depressing  aspect  under  which  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Christian  State  can  contemplate  its  government,  than  that 
which  represents  it  as  not  only  tolerating,  but  absolutely  fostering,  the 
growth  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  fermented  fluids.  Not  sad  and  de- 
presBing  alone  becanse  of  the  evil  and  misery  which  result,  but 
nnmiliating  becaase  of  the  enormity  of  the  hypocrisy,  the  intensity  of 
the  ^*  idiam,"  which,  on  the  one  hand,  providing  laws  and  magistrates 
to  meet  and  minister  to  the  crime  whmh  drunkenness  produces,  on  the 
other  hand  draws  its  revenues  from  its  very  source,  and  does  so  much 
in  a  way  to  increase  such  revenue,  that  it  becomes  not  toleration  only, 
but  cordial  support.  And  this,  too,  in  a  Christian  country,  which  is 
alwi^  striving  at  the  evangelism  of  neighbouring  States,  yet  truth- 
fully permitting  the  remark — 

"It  is  a  fact  which,  to  the  shame  of  civilized  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  coU' 

•  ▼oLvlLpp.4S«lMq. 
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ceal— 'yIz.,  that  the  domination  of  the  conqaerinff  race  over  the  aborigines  of 
the  New  World  is  more  mercilessly  established  by  the  spread  of  brandy  than 
by  the  force  of  arms."*  (p.  388.) 

Passing  entirely  over  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  use  of  fermented 
fluids,  within  a  certain  amount  and  frequency  of  repetition,  is  or  is  not 
to  be  advocated,  there  can  be  but  one  reply  to  that  which  affirms  that 
in  most  civilized  communities  such  an  amount  and  such  a  frequency  <^ 
repetition  are  by  vast  numbers  indulged  in  as  to  constitute  a  powerful 
source  of  human  suffering  and  misery,  and  degeneracy  of  the  race. 
The  records  of  hospitals,  police  courts,  debtors*  prisons,  and  workhouse;^, 
might  be  appealed  to,  if  proof  need  to  be  produced. 

'*  Alcohol  produces  a  state  of  disorder  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  a  true 
empoisonnement.  No  doubt  other  agents  exist,  which  likewise  so  affect  the 
nervous  system  and  intellect  as  to  give  rise  to  special  forms  of  disturbance, 
and  even  sometimes  to  render  difficult  the  differential  diagnosis,  but  neverthe- 
less there  is  always  something  peculiar  about  the  action  of  alcohol."  (p  93.) 

The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  giving  rise  progressivelj  to 
"  degeneration"  of  the  individual,  are  seen  mainly  in  the  inducement  of 
the  following  states :  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea,  vomiting  and 
occasional  diarrhoea ;  frequent  emaciation  and  cachexia,  accompanied  hj 
pustular  eruptions,  eructations,  and  offensive  breath ;  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of,  and  the  production  of  organic  les\6ns  of,  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessds,  followed  by  £Bital 
serous  effusion  or  dropsy,  haemorrhages,  extravasations,  or  apoplexies. 
Intercurrent  with  these  states,  at  variable  periods,  and  otherwise  con- 
tingently, "  fits  of  drunkenness,"  with  sexual  incompetency,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  psychical  aberration  ensue,  or  ''delirium  tremens^" 
"  mania  d  potu,"*  suicidal  melancholy,  &c.  <fcc.,  occur.  Finally,  epilep* 
tiform  convulsions,  general  paralysis,  or  drivelling  idiocy  may  close  the 
scene.  That  state  of  most  extreme  degradation  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  witnessed, — viz.,  general  paralysis — is  markedly  a  result 
of  continued  addiction  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  spirituous 
liquors.  We  are  told  in  Gamble's  *  Yiews  of  Society  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,'  that  London  wigmakers  can  distinguish  the  hair  of  a  man 
who  has  been  a  drunkard,  and  that  it  beai*s  consequently  a  less  price  I 

"  We  have  made — as  it  will  have  been  seen — ^two  distinct  classes  of  persons 
degenerated  in  consequence  of  alcoholic  excesses.  One  class  arrives  at  length, 
by  a  series  of  well-marked  nervous  lesions,  physical  and  intellectual,  at  general 
paralysis.  The  other,  although  profoundly  aff^ected  as  regards  its  innerva- 
tion, remains  stationary  at  a  point,  leading  a  miserable  existence,  characterized 
physically  by  a  special  conoition  of  cachexia  and  marasmus,  morally  by  a 
numifestation  of  tne  worst  tendencies  and  of  the  lowest  brutishness."  (p.  llS). 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  serious  effects,  arising  in  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  should  influence  the  procreative 
fSsu;ulty,  first,  diminishing  the  vital  standard  of  the  offspring;  and 
secondly,  annihilating  the  generative  power  altogether.  These  results^ 
coupled  with  the  social  and  moral  aberrations  ensuing  from  the  bad 

*  It  is  ChftteMibriand,  we  believe,  who  somewhere  remarkB,  that  in  Ibundlng  a  oolonj 
the  Spaniard  hoUdt  fint  a  chare)i,  the  Frenohman  a  theatre,  and  the  Briton  a  public  boose. 
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ttample,  miaery,  and  want,  introduoed  into  the  bosoms  of  fiunilies  by 
tliose  addicted  to  the  crime  of  dronkennessy  are  ample  causes  of  the 
degradation  of  masses  of  the  human  race.  Further,  the  vice  itself  is 
actoallj  hereditarily  transmissible ;  and,  says  M.  Morel — 

**!  haTC  nerer  witnessed  the  core  of  such  patients  whose  tendency  to 
alcoholic  excesses  took  their  'pouti  de  depart '  &om  the  hereditary  predisposi* 
Hsms  bestowed  upon  them  by  tneir  parents."  (p.  118.) 

The  author  giyes  (p.  124)  a  very  well-marked  illustration  of  the 
soccesaion  of  morbid  j^enomena  in  different  descendants  of  the  &mily 
of  a  great-grand&ther,  a  dipsomaniac,  until  they  led  to  the  extinction 
of  the  race.     We  see  entailed  in  the 

1st  generation — ^Immorality,  depravity,  alcoholic  excesses,  brutish 
diipoaition. 

2nd.  Hereditary  drunkenness,  attacks  of  mania,  general  paralysis. 

Srd.  Sobriety,  hypochondriasis,  lypomania,  systematic  ideas  of  per- 
secutions, homicidal  tendencies. 

4th.  Intelligence  but  slightly  developed,  access  of  mania  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  stupidity  running  on  to  idiocy,  and  to  a  condition  in- 
volving extinction  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Whitehead  places  intemperate  habits  as  first  amongst  the  causes 
of  insanity  in  this  country,  and  observes,  in  respect  to  them — 

"  Cox  remarks  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  offspring  of  an 
intemperate  parent  become  demented.  Dr.  Adams  also  expresses  a  similar 
opinion.  *I  shall  therefore,'  says  the  author,  'offer  only  one  remark  on  tnis 
snbject — ^viz.,  that  women  who  are  habitual  drunkards  generally  produce 
immature  or  idiot  children.  But,'  he  adds, '  this  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that 
the  fulinffs  of  the  mother  have  been  in  everv  instance  the  cause.' "  (p.  42.} 

^'Scroralous  affections,  or  a  tendency  tnereto,  may  be  acquired  m  vanous 
ways,  of  whidi  <»i6  of  the  most  common  is  intemperance."  (p.  31.) 

For  much  detail  and  argument  bearing  upon  the  points  we  have 
thus  curaorily  touched,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Morel's  work. 
We  shall  now  leave  the  circle  of  the  individual  and  his  family,  and 
look  to  the  effects  arising  *'au  eein  dee  grandee  agglomeratione  con' 
Biiiuani  lee  peuplee  et  lea  racei*  (p.  365).  Following  this  branch  of  the 
snbject,  the  author  appeals  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  population 
lyf  Sweden  in  particular,  as  detailed  in  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Magnus  Huss.*  According  to  a  moderate  calculation,  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  of  "  cans"  of  brandyt  are  annually  manu&ctured  in  Sweden; 
and  Sweden  contains  about  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  from  whom, 
if  the  children,  wcmien,  and  those  whose  position,  <fec.,  necessitate  either 
abstinence  or  moderation,  are  subtracted,  1,500,000  persons  each  con- 
sume annually  from  80  to  100  litres  (140  to  170  pints).  Formerly  (in 
1780)  only  about  one-tenth  part  of  this  quantity  was  consumed  by  a 
population  comparatively  little  less  in  numbers.  Of  coiu:^  these  pro- 
portions are  only  approximative. 

"In  certain  districts  of  Sweden,  as  in  some  provinces  of  the  United  States/ 

•  On  th«  Endemic  Diseases  of  Sweden :  see  toL  x.  of  this  Review,  p.  S66. 
t  Nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  litres ;  each  kamt  may  be  taken  ro\ighly  at  fire  im- 
perial piBts-««r<e%,  at  169'9ilt  oobic  inohea. 
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of  Englaad>  and  of  France  (aa  I  have  Btyself  obaerved  in  the  YoegtM),  the 
women  do  not  abatain  from  brandj,  and  there  occur  particukr  daya  of  the 
year  when  dmnkenneaa  is  the  sad  spectacle  that  hnaband  and  wife  eq;aa]]|; 
present  to  their  children."  (p.  369.) 

"  M.  Magnus  Huss  informs  ns,  too,  of  the  fact  that  poor  and  ignorant 
mothers  often  know  no  better  method  of  appeasing  their  crying  infiants  than 
giring  them  a  pledget  of  linen  soaked  in  spint  to  sock."  (jp.  374.) 

Now  what  the  deplorable  results  of  such  habits  are  is  well  seen — e^., 
at  Erkistuna,  in  Sweden,  where  the  vice  of  spirit-drinking  is  Teiy 
marked.  Here  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
thirty-three ;  whilst  in  Jamtland,  a  province  noted  for  the  sobriety  of 
the  people,  it  is  only  one  in  eighty.  Insanity,  suicide,  and  crime  are 
an,  according  to  Hubs,  on  the  increase  in  Sweden.  In  feuct^  to  use  this 
writer's  expression — 

"  Things  have  arrived  at  sneh  a  pass,  that  if  eneij^ic  measures  are  not  had 
recourse  to,  the  Swedish  nation  is  threatened  with  mcalcnlable  evils ; .  ...  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  abreadv,  in  respect  to  physical  power  and  stature, 
the  people  nave  degenerated  from  their  ancestors." 

Leaving  Sweden,  M.  Morel  refers  to  the  United  States  as  another 
country  in  which  infinite  danger  threatens  the  population  firom  the 
wide-spread  vice  we  are  discussing.  He  states,  that  before  the  practice 
had  attained  the  extent  it  now  has,  from  40,000  to  50,000  persons 
were  killed  annually  firom  "  strong  liquors.**  Great  Britain  unhappily 
furnishes  also  a  very  prominent  instance  of  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
consume  large  quantities  of  fermented  fluids.  In  great  towns  ux 
England,  gin  and  other  spirits  are  used  enormously,  i.  e.,  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  one-third  gallons  to  each  adult  male ;  whilst  in  comntry 
distriots,  beer  of  greater  or  less  strength  or  <' headiness"  is  dnefly 
employed.  In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  whisky  is  consumed  evoy* 
where,  and  this  at  the  terrific  rate  of  three  and  a  half  gallons  in 
Ireland,  and  of  eleven  one-sixth  gallons  in  Scotland,  to  eadi  adah 
male.  It  was  remarked  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal,  that  the 
minister  of  a  Highland  parish  informed  the  author  that  he  could 
point  to  some  six  or  eight  individuals  who,  though  seldom  or  never 
seen  to  be  drunk,  severally  consumed  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon 
of  spirits  weekly,  or  from  twenty-six  to  fifty-two  gallons  each  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  some  districts  of  France,  as  in  jilaace,  for 
instance,  addiction  to  spirit-drinking  is  extreme.  M.  Danis  states 
that  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  equally  addicted  to  this  custom ;  and 
when  on  Sunday  the  people  of  the  Yosges  districts  are  congregated  in 
church,  the  place  is  literally  poisoned  by  the  odour  of  potato  brandy  i 
"  Can  we  be  astonished,"  says  M.  Danis,  **  that  the  issue  of  such  parents 
come  into  the  world  imbecile  and  idiotic  V*  In  Prussia,  accenting  to 
Dr.  MacCuUoch,  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  equal  to  between  forty 
and  forty-five  millions  of  our  imperial  gallons  in  the  year.  M*  Moie) 
alludes  to  the  great  tendency  of  "  half  castes,'*  or  mixed  races,  amongst 
the  South  American  people,  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  fluids.  He 
finally  sums  up  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  We  have  no  need  of  farther  proof  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  use  of 
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\mk  inebriating  rabstanees  gives  rise  to  in  the  race  the  same  pernicious  eflfects 
M  rerah  to  i\ue  indiTiduaL  Thej  have  invariably  the  same  character  in  all 
kitodes.  ....  New  maladies  are  generated  and  old  ones  take  on  increased 
fiitality ;  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  lessened ;  the  viabilitj  of  new-bom  children 
Ij^radnally  less  and  less  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  disturbances  of  the  moral  and 
mtcUectual  nature  become  at  length  signalized  by  the  highest  rates  of  insanity. 
of  suicide,  and  crime."  (p.  889.)  ^ 

The  abnae  of  opium  we  shall  next  refer  to  as  causative  of  the  dege- 
neration of  the  race.  Thia  is  chiefly  dealt  with  by  M.  Morel  in  respect 
ta  **  c^nm-amoking''  by  the  Chinese,  but  the  practice  of ''  opium-eating** 
plays  not  an  unimportant  and  deleterious  part  amongst  other  nations. 
Upon  the  effects  of  opium-amoking,  and  the  extent  of  its  practice  in 
ChinJ^  two  opposite  views  are  hdd.  One  party  maintain  that  the 
former  are  highly  deleterious,  and  the  latter  very  considerable ;  whilst 
the  other  view  the  eflfects  as  less  injurious,  and  the  practice  by  no 
means  so  universal  as  is  imagined.  M.  Morel  (following  the  well* 
known  writer,  M.  Hue)  thus  commences  his  '^considerations*'  upon 
these  points: — 

"  Hoinaiiity,  at  no  period  of  its  history  nerhaps,  has  presented  such  a  fact  as 
we  are  witnesses  of  to-day— three  hundrea  millions  of  persons,  united  beneath 
the  absdnte  authority  of  the  same  government,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  ruled,  in  wpearanoe  at  least,  b^  the  same  religious  ideas,  offer  to  usthe 
sad  spectacle  of  a  nation  menaced  m  its  dearest  interests  by  the  most  degrad- 
ing ind  most  &tal  habit  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  account  we  have  given 
of  the  intoxication  from  alcohol  leaves  perhaps  far  behind  it  that  which  is  told 
«8  of  the  disastroos  effects  exercised  by  opium."  (p.  155.) 

Farther  on,  M.  Morel  writes : — 

**  Looking  at  the  effects  produced  by  this  poison  upon  the  individual,  it  is 
easy  to  genmlize  firom  them ;  and  if  we  consider  the  actual  condition  of  China, 
one  is  aSri^ted  at  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  future  reserved  for  that 

vnhagpj  limd The  same  fatal  prognostic  may  be  extended  to  the 

JnhahitaTrts  of  Java,  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  other  Isles  of  Sunda ;  and  nothing 
equals,  we  know,  the  unbridled  passion  of  the  Malays  for  this  redoubtable 
poiB<m." 

On  tihe  other  hand.  Dr.  Eatwell*  observes : 

**  Having  passed  three  years  in  China,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  results 
of  my  obs^vstion ;  and  I  can  affirm  thus  far  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
the  inkg  do  not  come  veiy  frequently  under  observation,  and  that  where  cases 
do  occur  the  habit  is  very  frequently  found  to  have  been  induced  by  the  presence 
"of  some  painful  chronic  disease,  to  escape  from  the  sufferings  of  wnich  the 

patient  has  fled  to  this  resource As  regards  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use 

of  the  drug  on  the  nuui  of  the  people,  I  must  affirm  that  no  injurious  results  are 
visible.  ....  Proofs  are  still  wantiag  to  show  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium 
prodnoes  more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  constitution  than  the  immoderate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
sequenees  of  the  almse  of  the  former  are  less  appalling  in  their  effect  upon 
the  victim,  and  less  disastrous  to  society  at  large,  than  the  consequences  of 
the  abuse  of  the  latter."! 

M.  Morel  himself  also  refuses  to  go  the  length  of  those  who  have 
80  &r  generalized  as  ^'  to  leave  nothing  in  perspective  but  the  total 

•  Pcrdnli  Mirtoia  Mcdka,  fiwrth  ediUoD,  1867.    VoL  iii.  p.  €86.         f  Op.  dt. 
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extinction  of  the  race*'  (p.  401),  as  he  thinks  that  "the  ravages 
caused  by  opium  are  concentrated  in  certain  classes  of  Oriental 
society**  (p.  402).  Bad  as  they  are  amongst  these,  the  author  believes 
that  the  effects  would  be  still  more  injurious  if  the  practice  of  opium- 
smoking  was  common  to  European  nations,  for — 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, the  inferior  development  of  general  sensibility,  the  greater  indolence 
and  apathy  of  the  Orientals  generally,  hut  particularly  of  the  Chinese,  and,  in 
fine,  tne  aoscnce  for  the  most  part  of  such  motives  as  over-excite  the  cerebral 
functions  of  Europeans,  produce  a  notable  difference  in  the  action  of  any  given 
poison  on  the  human  economy."  (p.  407.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  exists  in  Paris  a  society,  the  members  of 
which  are  styled  "Opiophiles,**  who  meet  together  to  smoke  opium  and  to 
record  their  sensations  in  a  register  belonging  to  the  society's  archives. 
The  truth  of  this  statement  M.  Morel  has  been  unable  to  authenticate, 
and  trusts  "  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  eccentric  indi- 
viduals, and  that  so  deplorable  a  custom  will  not  be  introduced  into 
France"  (p.  170). 

In  England  the  practice  of  ''  opium-eating*'  is  said  by  some  to  have 
greatly  increased,  and  that  of  "  opium-smoking"  to  have  already  in- 
vaded the  "Great  Metropolis."  We  have  met  with  the  assertion 
that  the  abuse  of  opium  has  increased  amongst  the  members  of  "  tee- 
total" societies,  particularly  also  in  those  localities  where  ague  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  where  spirits  used  to  be  freely  employed. 
In  the  last  edition  (1857)  of  'Pereira's  Materia  Medica*  there  is  a 
note  by  the  editors  to  the  effect  that — 

"There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  opium-eating  'is  very 
common  in  this  country  among  the  lower  as  well  as  the  middle  classes.  The 
consumption  of  opium  is  very  great,  and  wholly  disnroportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity'required  for  medicinal  purposes.  From  an  official  report  published  in  July, 
1853,  it  appears  that  in  the  five  months  preceding  that  date,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  63,354  lbs.  of  opium  had  been  imported  into  this  country;  the 
quantity  for  one  month  was  9699  lbs." 

The  employment  of  haahish  and  other  preparations  of  Canntdns 
indica,  by  the  Orientals,  is  discussed  by  M.  Morel,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  supported  by  some,  that  their  use  in  moderate  amount 
and  under  special  circumstances  may  be  considered  inoffensive.  With 
respect  to  tobacco,  the  author  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  What  may  be  the  part  which  tobacco  plays  in  causing  degeneration  of  the 
race  ?  And  in  admittmg  even  that  the  aegenerative  action  of  this  narcotic 
agent  is  a  well-demonstrated  fact,  how  far  would  it  be  eood  medical  hygiene  to 
attack  the  employment  of  it,  since  it  has  become  to  all  nations  not  alone  the 
object  of  a  capnce,  of  a  more  or  less  imperious  ctistom,  but  of  a  veritable 
necessitv  that  many  must  satisfy  at  any  price  P"  (p.  171.) 

"  Is  the  employment  of  tobacco  detrimental  to  the  healtn  ?  It  may  be  rephed, 
that  to  solve  so  simple  a  question  it  is  but  necessary  to  appeal  to  experiment 
and  observation.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  both  cases  these  valuable  methods 
of  inquiry  have  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  afforded  us  that  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect.  If  we  address  ourselves  to  experiment,  not  the  least  doubt  can  be 
held  as  to  the  deleterious  power  of  the  active  jirinciple  of  tobacco."  (p.  175.) 

"If  wc  would  infer  a  priori  the  action  of  nicotine,  we  must  be  terrified  at 
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tlie  dreadful  consequences  that  so  powerful  a  poison  must  produce.  But  here,  as 
ve  haye  already  stated,  observation  is  at  fault,  and  we  must  conclude,  knowing 
the  enormous  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe,  that  the  dose  of  nicoiine 
•bsorbed  by  each  smoker  is  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  amount,  that  the 
aoetdents  resulting  constitute  but  very  rare  exceptions."  (p.  178.) 

M.  Morel,  after  examining  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  work- 
men employed  in  mannflEictories  of  snuff,  kc^  thus  concludes  his 
obeerrations : — 

"  The  expose  we  have  given  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  health  removes 
US  equally  from  the  extreme  opinions  prevalent,  and  it  observation  does  not 
allow  us  to  attribute  to  this  narcotic  plant  the  same  toxic  effects  as  those 
produced  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  other  agents  to  be  presently  alluded  to,  we 
are  nevertheless  far  from  rejecting  all  that  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  delete- 
tious  oonaequenoes  of  the  Ame  of  tobacco."  (p.  184:.) 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  all  details  connected  with  the  de- 
generative influences  of  the  actions  of  mineral  agents  like  lead,  mercury, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  ^.,  and  of  vegetable  substances,  as  ergot  of  rye,  ko,j 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  following  r^sumJe  of  the  author  : — 

"  The  reader  who  has  followed  with  attention  the  exposition  we  have  entered 
mto,  will  have  been  struck  with  the  analogies  presented  by  the  chief  toxic 
agents  in  their  ultimate  actions  upon  the  nervous  functions.  If  we  except,  in 
fact,  those  enei]getic  poisons  whose  action  is  instantaneous,  all  the  rest  appear 
to  assinulate  with  the  org^mism  under  such  conditions  as  allow  us  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  rava^  tney  exert  upon  the  economy.  Formications  of  the 
extremities,  anesthesia,  partial  paralvsis,  and  evanescent  delirium,  invariably  pre- 
cede those  convulsive  attacks,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  p^eneral  para- 
lysis and  the  complete  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  a  word,  the  regular 
progression  to  be  remarked  in  the  organic  lesions  allows  of  our  dctermmin^ 
the  phases  which  must  invariably  succ^  before  that  extreme  length  is  attained 
—VIZ.,  the  degeneration  of  the  individual'*  (p.  271.) 

We  pass  next  to  the  causes  of  degeneration  comprehended  under 
oar  eecond  category.  M.  Morel  rightly  observes  that  the  pemicious- 
neas  of  the  "  marsh  poison,"  and  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  noxious- 
ness according  to  season,  cUmate,  modifications  of  the  soil,  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  people  exposed  to  its  action,  are  facts  universally 
admitted.  He,  however,  declines  to  dwell  upon  all  such  details,  as  his 
aim  is  simply  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between 
certain  d^^eratious  of  the  human  race,  and  the  medium  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  marshy  countries  ''  live,  move,  and  have  their  being." 
The  more  chronic  influences  exerted  by  Tnalaria  are  best  seen  and  best 
known  as  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Forez,  La  Brenne,  Sologue,  Berry, 
Dombde,  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  of  La  Bresse.  The  author  selects, 
in  preference,  the  history  given  by  Montfalcou,  as  afibrding  a  well- 
marked  general  description  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
degradations  due  to  this  virulent  and  poisonous  power.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  La  Bresse — 

''Suffers  from  birth,  and  exhibits  from  the  [first  days  of  existence  a  deep 
impression  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Scarcely  has  he  quitted  the 
bosom  of  his  nurse,  than  he  languishes  and  sets  thin;  a  vellow  tmt  tinges  his 
akin  and  eyes,  the  viscera  become  engorged,  and  he  prooablv  dies  before  he 
has  attained  his  seventh  year ;  or  if  he  attams  this  age,  he  does  not  live,  but 
ngetates;  he  OQntinues  caoheotio,  oedematous,  subject  to  putrid  and  malignant 
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fevers,  to  eudless  auiumuai  lemiUenta,  to  pasave  hcmoniiages,  to  vleers  of 
the  extremities,  which  heal  with  great  difficoltj,  and  the  miserable  being  is 
scarcely  able  to  fiffht  against  the  diseases  which  convert  his  life  into  a  proloi^ged 
dying.  The  inhaoitant  of  the  Biesae  having,  perhaps,  arrived  at  his  twentietil 
or  thirtieth  year,  disomnization  commences,  his  lacolties  become  enfeebled, 
and  generally  the  age  of  fiftv  years  is  the  conclusion  of  his  days.  '  JFe  donot 
live,*  said  one  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  a  strangely 
astonished  that  existence  could  go  on  in  so  unhealthy  a  region,  '  We  do  imt 
live— we  die  r"  {^.(Sn.) 

Though  generations  thus  rapidlj  pass  away,  the  population,  according 
to  Fodei*^,  maintains  a  scarcely  to  be  expected  equilibrium,  but  wLion 
is  explained  by  all  marrying  at  an  early  age^  and  repeatedly  too. 
Foderd  alludes  to  three  brothers  who  had  married  amongat  them  no 
less  than  fifteen  women,  and  one  of  the  former  was  again  a  widower  I 
A  more  or  less  intense  state  of  cachexia,  stanted  growth,  engorgement 
of  the  chief  Yisoera,  especially  of  the  spleen,  languor  and  inertia  of  all 
the  functions,  aggravation  of  ordinary  diseaBes,  the  aaperadditioii  to 
them  of  leaiona,  only  explicable  by  the  atony  and  diminished  power  of 
reaction  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  finally,  a  diminished  longevity,  are 
physically  the  characteristics  of  degenenu^  shown  by  paludian  raoeii 
On  the  other  side — 

''  The  torpor  of  intelligence,  the  apathy,  a  kind  of  hebetude,  passing  on  under 
some  circumstances  to  a  state  of  idiocv,  and  under  all  to  the  most  extreme 
indifference,  revesd  the  influence  of  the  aegenerating  principle  in  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties."  Q>.  622.) 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Nott,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  there  is  no  acclimation  against  the  eikd»> 
mic  fevers  of  the  rural  districts,  and  that  those  who  live  from  geiiez»- 
tion  to  generation  in  malarial  districts,  become  thoroughly  poisoned, 
and  exhibit  the  thousand  protean  forms  of  disease  which  spring  finom 
this  insidious  poison.  He  thinks  that  the  so-called  acdimation  of 
negroes  has  been  ovemited,  and  that  they  never,  so  fiir  as  his  observa- 
tion extends,  become  proof  against  intermittents  and  their  seqnete. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
tenfold,  those  of  the  British  West  Indies  have  diminished  in  the  pitK 
portion  of  five  to  two.  According  to  Dr.  Dowler,  the  blacks  impcnted 
from  Africa,  everywhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Slave  States  of  NoiA 
America,  tend  to  extinction.  The  Liberian  experiment,  the  moal 
fitvourable  ever  made,  is  no  exception  to  this  general  statement. 
During  thirty-two  years,  the  number  of  coloured  persons  sent  to 
Liberia  amounted  to  7592,  which  number  was  reduced  to  7000  at  the 
end  of  that  time.* 

Cretinisrn  is  regarded  by  M.  Morel  as  a  degeneration  dosely  oqih 
nected  with  localities  in  whose  soil  magnesian  Umeaione  forms  an 
portant  item,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  it  may  be  found  in  < 
nexion  with  other  geologic  formaticms.  Oor  author  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  also,  that  a  '*  deleterious  miasma,"  acting  as  '^  an  intoxicatiig 
agent  on  the  nervous  S3r8tem,''  is  evolved  under  the  particular 
circumstances,  and  gives  rise  to  the  affection.     The  reader  will  find  ia. 

•  See  an  article  on  the*'Saoetof  lUa"  ia  the  North  Anwrioan  Kedko-GUnniMI 
Berieir  fbr  September,  18S7. 
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^■r  Bxth  Tolame,  page  381,  some  details  worthy  of  remembrance 
▼lien  perosing  the  portion  of  M.  MoreFs  treatise  which  bears  on  cre- 
tinism.*  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it,  of  its  being  a  profound 
itaite  of  vital  degenereaoence  there  can  be  no  donbt. 

Under  oar  third  categoiy  ranks  the  ''great   town  system**  as  a 

degeDerating  infinenoe  on  the  race.     What  this  system  includes,  and 

what  its  effects  are,  none  know  l>etter  than  those  acquainted  with 

London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.      Impure  general  and  local  atmo- 

i|ihepea»  likened  by  our  author  to  malariaf  form  one  of  the  moat  promi- 

MBt  hckon  in  the  soul     This  analogy  of  M.  Morel  is  less  to  be 

wondered  ut,  when  we  consider  how  great  towns  are  generally  built 

■ear  muddy  rivers,  provided  with  abundance  of  damp  surface-soil, 

decomposing  refuse  vegetable  matter,  Ac. ;  to  these  must  be  added 

the  eflfects  of  stagnant  rain  and  water  slowly  evaporating  from  the 

virmth  of  the  sen,  or  fh>m  the  heat  of  innumerable  flues  and  fires. 

Other  wdl-known  deleterious   elements  in  this  system  are  the  ill- 

ligkted,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  insufficient  or  impure  nutriment,  the 

•kse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  and  consequent  intellectual  and  moral  misery 

tad  crime.     It  can  then  be  scarcely  wondered  at,  that  this  system  is 

amply  prolific  of  scrofiila,  tuberculosis,  rachitis,   and  even  what  is 

temied  eretmmm  by  some.     The  men  become  pale,  low  in  stature,  and 

WdlesB ;  the  women  frequently  abort,  or  sufier  difficult  parturition ; 

and  the  ehildren  die  off  early,  or  grow  up  with  arrested  development, 

ghndnlar  disease,  and  curved  spines.      The  influence  of  insufficient 

noorishment  generally,  of  years  of  famine,  and  of  exclusive  diet  (as  the 

«M  of  Uie  potato  in  Ireland,  the  vegetarianism  oi  the  Charireux,  &c.), 

k  degrading  the  race  and  lessening  the  population,  are  ably  discussed 

ijM.  BforeL 

ITnder  a  /owrth  head,  are  included  as  causes  of  degeneration  certain 
vdl-known  fundamental  morbid  states  and  diatheses,  either  hereditarily 
kcrtowed  upon,  or  afterwards  acquired  by,  the  o&pring  or  person. 
We  are  precluded  from  entering  into  details  upon  their  causes^  but  may 
JQrt  ofaeerve,  that  it  is  clear  a  child  born  with  a  brain  incapable  of 
&]fiIHng  its  due  degree  and  normal  kind  of  activity  must  remain 
^generated,  and  that  although  the  privation  of  two  senses  so  impor- 
^t  as  night  and  hearing  cannot  be  compared  in  its  consequences  with 
<sertain  other  infirmities  and  arrests  of  development,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  those  so  afflicted,  if  abandoned  to  themselves,  must  continue 
HKntially  *^  incomplete  being8.''t  The  empoisonment  of  the  system 
ij  the  syphilitic  virus^  the  sway  in  it  of  the  scrofulous,  rheumatic, 
gouty,  Ac,,  diatheses  will  at  once  be  admitted  to  be  important  sources 
of  d^genenu^,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  For  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  syphilis  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Whitehead.  M. 
Horel  alludes  in  a  note  (p.  560)  to  the  asserted  effect  of  vcicciruUion  in 
giving  rise  per  ae,  or  as  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  other  deleterious 
iafluenoes^  to  depraved  states  of  the  in£uitile  economy.     This  is  a  view 

*  TIm  aal^eet  of  eratiiiiaB  i«  again  di«euMed  by  M.  Morel  in  the  explanation  of  the 
HHm  of  Ma  -▲ttat"  (p.  9S>.  The  reader  wiU  there  meet  with  lome  important  obeerra- 
ticBi  OB  the  ntiwft  of  thia  deseneration. 

t  Bee  alao,  bcaidca  M.  Morel's  Treatiae,  **  The  Land  of  SUenoe  and  the  Land  of  Dark- 
ftmr    B/theBev.B.G.  Johns.    London.    1867. 
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more  popular  tLan  professional,  and  one  which  our  author  does  na 
accord  with.* 

Mr,  Whitehead  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"That  vaccination  may  sometimes  constitute  the  medium  of  introducing  th( 
venereal,  as  well  as  some  other  poisonous  principles,  from  one  into  the  system  o 
another, would  appear  a  priori  sufficiently  reasonable ;  yet  has  the  possibihty  a 
such  transference  through  this  channel  hecn  strenuously  denied.  I  have  eva 
heard  it  said  that  vaccine  virus,  taken  from  any  child — whatever  the  nature  of  iti 
constitution,  or  that  of  its  parent  or  parents  may  be — can  be  safely  used,  pro 
vided  the  vesicle  affording  it  be  well  formed  ana  of  healthy  appearance  at  th( 
time  of  its  maturity.  Case  xxviii.,  however,  affords,  in  my  opinion,  ami^ 
evidence  tending  to  a  positive  conclusion  on  this  subject,  and  is  as  weimt^ 
with  me  in  its  practical  bearings  as  if  a  hundred  instances  of  the  kind liai 
happened  in  like  manner."  (p.  2o3.) 

Bichat  long  ago  asseited,  that  although  numerous  causes  might  exisi 
to  produce  debility  of  the  system,  in  coincidence  with  the  presence  o; 
the  beard,  yet  the  general  impression  must  be  that  there  exists  "  xa 
certain  rapport  entre  elle  [la  barbe]  et  les  forces."  It  is  probable,  sayi 
the  great  physiologist,  that  the  muscular  energy  is,  up  to  a  certaii 
point,  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  beard,  and  that  this  energ] 
diminishes  always  a  little  when  a  man  habitually  deprives  himself  o 
that  appendage.  "  ToiU  le  monde  connait  la  vigeur  dea  anciena,  cdL 
despeuples  d,  barhe  tongue,  cede  mime  de  certains  Jwmmes  qui  parminow 
laiasaient  crottre  leur  harbepar  les  lois  (Tune  institution  inonacale,^  Thi 
same  doctrine  has  lately  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,i 
who  maintains  that — 

"  Cutting  the  beard  as  it  grows  is  not  only  absurd,  but  frequently  prejudida 
to  the  healthy  condition  of  organs  more  or  less  interested  in  its  development 
....  The  beard  is  the  distinguishing  appendage  of  man,  and  has  ^nerall^ 
been  uncurbed  in  its  growth  m  those  nations  wiiich  have  in  succession  bea 

pre-eminent  for  valour  and  influence  of  character The  beard  unintcr 

nipted  in  its  growth  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  mental  powers 
affecting  their  manifestation,  than  may  be  supposed  possible  at  first,"  &o 
(Op^ciL) 

Not  only  must  the  causes  of  degeneration  be  studied  in  their  isola 
tion,  but  also  as  respects  their  admixture  and  combined  operation 
Under  the  head  of  "  Mixed  Causes,"  M.  Morel  institutes  such  inquiry 
In  this  division,  also,  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  European  wit! 
other  races,  the  crossing  of  races,  the  admixture  of  breeds,  consan 
guineous  marriage8,J  &c.,  are  alluded  to  by  the  author  in  an  inte 
resting  and  instructive  manner.  Under  this  depai'tment  of  our  subject 
the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Whitehead,  which  we  had  marked  fbi 
quotation,  will  find  apposite  locality : — 

"  A  lady  in  reduced  circumstances  had  borne  four  healthy  children  at  fd 
term.    She  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  and  was  descended  from  a  health; 

•  See  "Medical  Circular,*'  1857,  vol.  I.,  p.  188,  for  a  very  extreme  view  of  the  bft 
elTects  laid  at  the  door  of  vaccination. 

t  **  The  Constitution  of  the  Animal  Creation,  as  expressed  in  Stroctural  Appendages, 
(p.  71).    London.     1867. 

t  For  some  valnable  observations  on  **  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  '*  we  may  refer  to  m 
article  by  Dr.  Bemis,  of  LooisriUe,  in  the  North  American  Medico-Chimrgical  ReYiew  ft 
January,  1807. 
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slock,  both  as  regards  body  and  mind.  Her  husband  and  his  family  had  been 
similarly  favoured ;  but  he,  from  being  a  faithful  and  affectionate  companion, 
became  dissipated  and  cruel.  When  five  months  advanced  in  her  fiftli  preg- 
nancy, the  uukindness  she  received  from  her  husband  threw  her  into  a  state  of 
great  mental  distress  and  despondency,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  she 
attempted  to  destroy  herself  by  drowning,  but  was  opportunely  rescued.  She 
was  delivered  at  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation  of  a  boy,  who  survives,  but 
who  is  completely  imbecile.  She  then  bore  a  healthy  female  child,  who  also 
survives,  and  is  perfectly  healthy.  She  had  then  an  abortion  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  died,  nine  months  afterwards,  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 
Neither  idiocy  nor  malignant  disease  had  been  previously  known  in  the  family 
of  either  parent."  fp.  20.) 

"  Setting  aside  the  moral  evils  likely  thence  [intermarriage  within  a  limited 
sphere,]  to  arise,  such  as  the  facilities  afforded  for  contractmg  early  marriages, 
and  for  perpetrating  illegitimate  intercourse,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such 
alliances,  often  and  indiscriminately  repeated,  tend  inevitably  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  race.  I  am  aware  that  this  doctrine  has  been  strongly  opposed;  but  the 
residts  of  observation  go  to  substantiate  what  is  here  advanced.  ...  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  succession  of  evils  arising  in  this  manner  necessitated  the 
enactment  of  that  portion  of  the  Levitical  code  which  prohibits  intermarriage 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred — ^a  law  which  has  been  respected  with  tole- 
rable exactness  in  most  civilized  countries  to  the  present  day.     (p.  4.) 

We  roust  now  convey  to  the  reader  M.  MoreFs  deduction — ^that  the 
continued  subjection  of  the  organism  to  the  various  deleterious  in- 
fluences we  have  pointed  out,  gives  rise  to  degenerations,  each  impressed 
by  a  particular  character^  although  there  exist  certain  general  cha- 
racters belonging  to  the  different  categories  we  formerly  laid  down. 
The  distinctive  elements,  according  to  the  author  (p.  71),  are  not  alone 
baaed  upon  external  dissemblances,  but  likewise  on  internal  ones, 
resulting  from  the  greater  or  less  state  of  integrity  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  sensory  apparatus.  No  absolute  classification,  it  is 
true,  of  different  types  of  degeneration  can  be  maintained  ;  but  such 
demarcations  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them  as  can  be  dra¥^ 
between  the  different  varieties  of  men.  The  latter,  according  to  M. 
Morel  (p.  73),  constitute  the  '' naturally  transformed  races,"  whilst  the 
varieties  of  the  degenerated  human  species  form  the  '^  morbidly  trans- 
formed" ones.     In  these  latter 

"  The  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity  continues  to  be  revealed  in 
succeeding  generations  by  external  and  internal  si^,  the  more  alarming,  per- 
haps, since  they  indicate  the  weakness  of  the  faculties,  the  laanifestation  of  the 
worst  tendencies,  and  the  limitation  of  the  intellectual  life  to  a  certain  period 
beyond  which  the  individual  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  a  function  in  humanity.  . .  . 
The  organic  lesions,  the  result  of  mtoxication  and  other  causes  of  degeneracy, 
present  themselves  both  under  an  acute  and  chronic  form.  In  the  acute  state 
the  deleterious  action  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  most  minute  microscopic 
inquiries  ma^  be  unable  to  reveal  an  appreciable  organic  lesion.  In  the 
chronic ....  it  onerates  progressively,  raismg  up  an  invariable  assemblage  of 

symptoms The  lesions  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  spheres  that  we  have 

signalized  in  the  individual,  suffice  to  constitute  in  him  a  state  of  degeneration, 
and  to  induce  those  conditions,  in  which  degenerated  beings  can  no  longer  unite 
together  and  propagate  in  common  the  great  and  unique  family  of  the  human 
race."  (p.  333.) 
Since  it  belongs  to  the  separate  provinces  of  pathology,  morbid  and 
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oomparative  anatomy,  to  definitely  and  minutely  establish  the  organic 
and  congenital  lesioDs  induced  by  degenerative  influences,  M.  Morel 
touches  but  cursorily  on  these  points.  He  has,  however,  given  an 
''Atlas"  of  plates  admirably  illustrative  of  some  important  changes  in 
the  physiognomy,  form  of  the  head  and  trunk,  dsKX,  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain types  of  degenerated  beings. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  have  regarded  the  great  and  important  question 
of  the  sick  man  and  of  the  man  decayed  [decha],  nas  involved  a  threefold  view: 
the  idteration  of  the  organic  functions  and  the  transformation  of  pathologic 

Shenomena  reciprocally  engendering  and  commanding ;  the  degenerative  toi- 
ency,  congenital  or  acquired,  of  the  individual  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
certain  determinate  causes ;  and,  finally,  his  confirmed  degeneracy,  which,  in  its 
turn,  perpetuates  itself  with  fixed  and  mvariable  characters  in  his  descendants.'* 
(p.  682.) 

"  These  lesions  are  visible  and  palpable ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  them 
to  their  origin ;  we  may  recall  that  the  circulatory  energy,  even  in  the  morbid 
condition,  is  never  inactive,  and  if  it  modifies  or  hinders  the  development  of 
organs,  it  can  create  in  the  latter  a  pathologic  tendency  manifesting  itself  er- 
tenuJly  under  the  form  of  abnormal,  and,  so  to  speak,  of  new  productions 
equally  transmissible  hereditarily. 

"  I  mclttde  in  these  productions  certain  morbid  deviations  of  the  species  which 
have  been  desienated  monstrosities,  such  as  albinism,  elephamtiagis,  paiire, 
and  other  anomalies  which  we  have  only  incidentally  touched  upon,  but  suf* 
ficiently  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  to  their  causation  the  theory  of  tne  'degeuera* 
tion  of  the  race!'  .  .  .  The  insane  who  fill  our  asylums  are,  for  the  most  part, 
representatives  of  the  products  of  degenerative  causes  existing  in  the  social 
state."  (p.  355.) 

**  Goitre,  deaf-mutism,  rachitis,  imbecility,  and  idiocy,  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
culous affections,  hernia,  chronic  gastritis  resulting  from  imperfect  nourish- 
ment, arrest  of  physical  and  intellectual  development,  infecundity,  ^neial 
degradation  of  the  mental  powers,  are  the  diseases,  the  infirmities,  and  d^ene- 
rated  states  which  exist  concurrently  with  cretinism"  (p.  678.) 

Finally,  upon  these  points  M.  Morel  observes : — 

**  I  have  laid  down  a  proposition  in  the  proleffomena  that  I  here  and  again 
maintain  in  its  inte^ty.  I  have  said :  The  progress  of  degeneration  resulting^ 
from  the  nnion  of  individuals  more  or  less  stomped  by  degeneracy,  may  attain 
to  such  limits  that  humanity  is  alone  preserved  by  the  very  excess  of  the  eviL 
The  reason  of  such  is  easily  seen :  The  existence  of  degenerated  beings  is 
necessarily  limited,  and,  wonierful  to  say,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  they 
arrive  at  the  last  degree  of  degradation  in  order  to  be  struck  by  sterility,  and 
consequently    incapable    of   reproducing  the  type  of  their  degeneration.'* 

The  last  chapter  in  the  work  is  entitled  "  Practical  Inductions — 
consideration  of  the  Method  of  Studying  the  Regenerating  Elements, 
in  the  Human  Race.**  It  is  but  a  short  one,  as  the  important  points 
it  deals  with  are  intended  to  be  specially  treated  of  in  a  woik 
("  L'HygiSne,  Physique  et  Morale")  afterwards  to  appear,  as  the  neceft> 
sary  complement  to  the  present  highly  interesting  treatise.  The  fipao» 
we  have  accorded  to  the  notice  of  the  latter  is  the  best  proof  we  caa 
of^  M.  Morel  for  the  favourable  opinion  we  have  formed  of  his> 
labours. 

In  ooQclusiony  we  may  recommend  Dr.  Whitehead's  treatise  <du«fl]r 
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IS  iUnstrating  the  inflnenoe  of  the  syphilitic  poiaon,  and  this  rather  qdl 
the  mcUindual  and  his  fiimilj  thaa  on  the  race.  With  respect  to  Dr. 
Knox*8  **  Fragment,**  we  would  say  that  whilst  it  undoubtedly  duh 
pkys  not  only  deep  anatomic,  physiological,  and  artistic  knowledge^ 
•erred  up  with  a  d«ih  of  genius  and  flow  of  speech,  it  has  some  serious 
blemishes,  by  which,  however,  we  will  not  allow  our  equanimity  at 
pcieaent  to  be  disturbed.  One  problem  the  author  has  striven  at,  viz.,  the 
^iplicatioii  of  the  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  races  to  social,  historic^ 
and  other  '' things  human  and  divine,*'  is  a  problem,  no  doubt,  of 
great  difficulty,  and  a  fertile  source  of  dispute.  But  notwithstanding 
all  allowances  to  be  made  on  this  ground,  we  must  accord  in  that 
opini<Mi  which  has  affirmed  that  in  this  '^  Fragment"  a  term  of  sacred 
import — ewilizalion,  has  received  such  a  limited  application,  that  a 
benevolent  spirit  is  ill  disposed  to  admits  without  entexing  a  proteot 
eve  judgment  be  finally  delivered. 
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The  prevalence  of  disease  amongst  cattle,  ei^>ecially  of  &tal  disease, 
flMjr  be  regarded  in  several  points  of  view  as  related  to  public  health. 
The  same  causes  which  promote  sickness  in  the  lower  aniroab  may 
witk  just  reason  be  suspected  of  fKVooring  disease  amongst  ourselvei  ; 
the  destruction  which  a  murrain  produces  may,  by  increasing  the  pvioe 
ef  animal  food,  almost  prohibit  its  use  to  a  korge  portion  of  the  com- 
■nmity  wiioae  health  may  pay  the  penalty  of  the  deprivation ;  the 
quality  of  the  food  supplied  may  be  deteriorated;  or  lastly,  the  fledi 
wmj  nr^mrr  jproperties  rendering  it  -absolutelj  injurions  to  the  oonr 
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earner.  We  propose  to  limit  our  present  remarks  to  the  last  of  these 
possibilities,  while  endeavouring  to  define  the  amount  of  real  know- 
ledge we  possess  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  in  the  last  place  offer 
some  observations  upon  the  propriety  of  improved  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  in  connexion  with  this  element  of  dis- 
turbance. 

The  price  at  which  the  poor  are  supplied  with  meat,  and  the  fisujt 
that  a  profit  can  be  drawn  irom  the  sale  of  sausages,  &c.,  at  a  rate 
much  below  the  ordinary  prime  cost  of  the  article  out  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  manufactured,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  proof 
that  the  source  from  which  such  food  is  procui^ed  must  be  exceedingly 
questionable.  The  consumers  of  this  cheap  food  belong  to  the  very 
class  of  persons  who  crowd  the  waiting-rooms  of  our  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  whose  rickety  and  scrofulous  children  are  seen  in 
every  court  and  alley  of  our  metropolis ;  it  is  the  class  which  fur- 
nishes every  summer  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  of  diarrhoea,  and 
out  of  which  from  time  to  time  cholera  principally  selects  its  victims. 
It  is  then  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether 
the  consumption  of  this  cheap  meat  directly  occasions  illness  in  those 
who  eat  it,  or  operates  indirectly  by  creating  a  proclivity  to  disease. 
When  a  medical  man  is  asked  his  opinion  upon  the  influence  of  *'  dis- 
eased meat"  upon  the  health,  the  usual  reply  is  that  "  no  doubt  it 
is  injurious,"  that  "  such  food  cannot  be  wholesome,"  that  "  there  is  no 
question  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  summer  diarrhoea,*' — and  so  on. 
We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  of  this  kind  with  a  view  to  elicit- 
ing information,  but  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  more  indefinite  than 
the  notions  commonly  held  by  professional  men  upon  the  matter,  and 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  putrid  meat,  they  are  not  founded 
upon  the  results  of  observation  so  much  as  upon  preconceived  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be.  About  a  year  ago,  the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  information 
calculated  to  guide  those  whose  duties  imposed  upon  them  the  seizure 
of  unwholesome  food.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  very  cursory 
manner,  and  consisted  in  little  more  than  an  examination  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  officers  of  the  City  of  London  in  their  seizures  at  the 
markets.  We  quote  from  the  Report  now,  not  to  criticise  the  document, 
which  was  hurriedly  prepared  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season 
of  the  year,  and  was  only  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  further  in- 
vestigation, but  because  it  expresses  the  opinion  ordinarily  held  both 
within  and  out  of  the  profession  ; — 

"  Your  committee  may  observe,  that,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  it 
by  actual  cases,  they  have  no  doubt  that  unwholesome  meat  is  one  cause 
amongst  many  of  the  debility  and  cachexies,  the  poverty  of  blood  and  intract- 
able maladies  of  the  poor  who  flock  to  the  dispensaries  and  parochial  medical 
officers,  and  especially  of  diarrhcea  during  hot  weather." 

The  committee  here,  refers  to  ''  the  flesh  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
disease,  and  not  to  meat  which  has  become  putrid  from  having  been 
over  kept."     The  Report  proceeds  : — 

"  But  your  committee  feel  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  argued  on  fsi 
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higher  ground  than  that  of  special  ill  consequences ;  they  believe  that  public 
decency  demands  that  a  stop  be  put  so  far  as  possible  to  the  sale  of  the  flesh 
of  diseased  animals  and  ot  those  which  have  died  a  natural  death.  They 
ippeal  to  that  highest  and  best  sanitary  code  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  they  would  willingly  see  observed  at  the  present  day." 

Mr.  Ckmgee,  who  has  addressed  two  Letters  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Home  Secretaiy  of  State,  has  taken  great  pains  to  discover  the  facts 
relating  to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  in  London ;  and  his  revelations 
cannot  fail  to  excite  disgust.  Medical  men,  however,  must  of  all 
people  be  careful  not  to  permit  their  judgments  to  be  warped  by  a 
feeling  of  this  nature ;  but  are  bound  strictly  to  inquire  into  the  proofs 
or  probabilities  of  unwholesomeness  before  committing  themselves  to 
the  condemnation  of  all  meat  derived  from  animals  dying  of  disease, 
or  slaughtered  in  anticipation  of  death.  Mr.  Gamgee  describes  what 
he  saw  one  day  when  visiting  the  Metropolitan  live-cattle  market : — 

"The  live  beasts  were  generally  extremely  well-conditioned  and  thoroughly 
sound,  but  standing  amongst  them  were  three  diseased  beasts.  One  of  these 
vas  emaciated  ana  hide-bound,  with  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
]Mu:ticularly  over  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck.  From  the  clinical  observa- 
tions J  made  on  diseased  cattle  nine  years  ago,  I  believe  this  case  was  most 
probably  one  of  pysemia  following  typhoid  fever.  A  second  beast  was  in  ill 
oealth,  viz.,  thin  and  feverish ;  but  I  could  not  make  a  precise  diagnosis.  The 
third  beast  was  a  fat  one;  it  was  lyin^  down,  moaning,  looking  round 
anxiously  at  its  flanks;  pulse  110;  respiration  45  ;  pleuropneumonia,     (p.  6.) 

The  London  cowhouses  supply  to  the  market  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  animals.  Mr.  Greenhow  has  ascertained,  and  our  own  in- 
quiries confirm  the  truth  of  his  statements,  that  it  is  the  practice  thus  to 
dispose  of  sick  cows.  They  are  usually  sent  to  market,  however,  at  an 
early  period  of  disease,  as  soon  as  they  fail  in  giving  milk,  and  before 
they  become  emaciated.  But  there  is  no  stage  of  disease  in  which 
the  animals  will  not  find  a  purchaser,  there  is  none  in  which  they  are 
not  slaughtered  for  food,  even  when  their  disease  is  so  advanced  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  drive  them  to  the  public  market.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Mr.  Gamgee's  First  Letter  indicate  the  destination  oi 
the  diseased  beasts  : — 

"On  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  I  inspected  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  at  the 
New  Islington  Cattle  Market.  In  it  I  saw  five  carcases,  three  of  oxen,  two 
of  sheep.  One  of  the  latter  was  of  magnificent  shape  and  condition,  so  far  as 
fat  was  concerned,  but  the  whole  carcase  had  a  uniform  dusky  red  colour,  evi- 
dently the  result  of  general  ii^tration  with  bloody  serosity.  The  carcase 
having  been  trimmed  and  completely  dressed  for  the  butcher,  I  had  no  means 
of  inspecting  the  viscera.  Two  of  the  oxen  were  much  emaciated,  and  had 
apparently  died  from  typhus  or  typhoid  fever :  thev  presented  numerous  bloody 
extravasations  into  the  subcutaneous  intermuscular  and  sub-pleural  cellular 
tissues.  ....  The  third  ox  was  large,  moderately  fat;  pleuropneumonia. 
....  The  akughterman  stated  that  these  carcases  would  be  conveyed  to  the 
City  maikets,  where  they  would  be  sold  as  food.  In  his  opinion  those  carcases 
▼ere  not  diseased,  nor  would  they  be  considered  such  by  the  City  meat  in- 
spectors." (p.  9.) 
On  another  occasion  there  were  three  carcases  of  very  old  lean  cows : — 
"The  flesh  was  pale,  nearly  white,  extensively  ecchymosed,  the  cellular 
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tissue  inflated  with  gas;  in  the  buttocks  of  the  beast  which  was  being 
trimmed  were  huge  masses  of  putrid,  bloody,  and  disintegrated  muscle, — the 
whole  appearances  were  those  of  advanced  typhoid  disease,    (p.  10.) 

Again,  on  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  Newgate  Market— 

'*  The  quantity  of  diseased  meat  most  unquestionably  unfit  for  human  food 
was  very  large;  what  I  saw  in  half  an  hour  would  have  laden  a  single  horse 
cart.  Amongst  other  specimens  I  saw  at  the  back  of  a  little  dark  shop,  a  very 
thin,  pale  fore-quarter  of  beef,  extensively  ecchymosed,  for  which  I  was  asked 
three  pence  per  pound ;  in  another  place  a  saddle  of  mutton,  the  muscle  of 
which  was  pale  and  pappy,  the  scanty  fat  moist  and  deeply  tin^d  with  tke 
characteristic  yellow  of  oile ;  many  legs  of  mutton  and  huge  pieces  of  beef 
were  either  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  or  bore  unmistakeable  marks 
of  organic  disease."  (p.  12.) 

In  addition,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  much  diseased  meat  ia 
slaughtered  in  the  country  and  brought  up  ready  dressed  for  sale  to 
London,  and  that  much  of  this  "  hazardous"  meat  is  sold  by  respect- 
able (!)  tradesmen.  The  insurance  offices  for  cattle  appear  to  have  a 
hand  in  this  business.  Graziers  and  cow-keepers  are  required  to  gire 
information  at  the  offices  of  any  disease  which  may  attack  insured 
beasts,  and  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  right  to  compensation  for  loss 
must  obey  the  directions  they  receive  for  the  sale  or  slaughtering  of 
the  sick  animals  : — 

*'  There  are  three  insurance  offices  in  London  in  which  graziers  can  insure 
their  beasts  from  disease :  it  was  the  practice  of  one  of  these  offices  to  send 
the  insured  animals  d3ring  from  disease  to  their  own  slaughter-houses,  situate 
160  miles  from  London,  to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The 
diseased  animals  when  dead  become  the  property  of  the  insurance  company."* 

Now,  is  this  meat  fix)m  diseased  animals  or  from  beasts  dying  spon- 
taneou&Jy  from  acute  or  chronic  maladies,  unfit  for  food  ?  does  it  pro- 
dnce  disease  either  directly  or  indirectly,  when  consumed  by  man ! 
The  Committee  of  Health  officers  asserts  that  there  is  "  no  doubt" 
about  it.  Mr.  Gamgee  "  is  firmly  convinced**  that  it  is  so^  and  he  thus 
states  the  reason  for  his  belief : — 

''Numerous  authorities  attest  that  such  alimentation  may  be,  and  often  is, 
productive  of  the  most  baneful  results,  even  unto  speedv  death.  The  fact  that 
many  persons  have  often  subsisted  on  animal  food  of  the  worst  kind  is  no 
more  an  argument  against  the  injuriousness  of  such  ahmentation,  than  would 
be  a  plea  for  the  harmlessness  of  a  cholera  or  intermittent  atmosphere,  founded 
on  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  persons  may  breathe  it  witnout  apparent 
suffering.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  from  impure  materials  tiie  sustenonee 
of  the  human  body  cannot  be  derived  without  risk ;  and  accordingly  erperienee 
teaches  that,  although  by  the  marvellous  organic  and  fVmctional  provisions  of 
the  animal  economy,  injurious  influences  from  without  are  in  great  measnie 
counteracted,  yet  impure  air,  water,  or  solid  aliment  cannot  be  introduced  into 
the  system  without  weakening  the  vital  powers,  and  often  without  the  most 
disastrous  immediate  results.  Moreover,  it  is  most  fair  to  aigue  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  illness  referable  to  the  eating  of  diseased  meat  is  even 
nroch  greater  than  that  recorded  in  the  annals  of  science,  it  being  impossible  in 
very  manv  instances  to  trace  back  the  causes  of  a  disease,  aiM  to  asoertttn 
what  kind  of  animal  food  has  been  partaken  of."t 

*  Dr.  QreoihMr^  Siport,  9.  4f  •  f  Fiiit  Lfltlir,  p.  2S. 
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The  result  of  adopting  this  view  of  the  matter  wonld  be  an  inter- 
dict npon  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  all  animals  slaughtered  in  a 
condition  of  disease,  and  thousands  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  our  large 
dties^  being  imable  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  the  best  qualities  of 
meat,  would  probably  be  deprived  of  animal  food  altogether.  To  a  great 
azteot^  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  our  condemnation  of  such  meat  by 
the  actual  observation  of  its  effects  when  eaten ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
positive  prcx>f  of  injuriousness,  the  hypothesis  propounded  by  Mr. 
Qamgee  may  fairly  be  urged  as  applicable  where  the  disease  under 
which,  the  animal  suffered  was  one  deeply  a£&ctiiig  the  blood,  and 
through  it  all  the  sdids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  There  will  still  be 
left  many  diseases  the  presence  of  which  we  hold  should  be  no  ground 
for  abeolutely  condemning  the  meat  as  injurious;  but  in  the  case 
of  such  meat  certain  precautions  are  necessary,  which  we  shall  pre- 
lently  point  out. 

The  Report  of  Dr.  Greenhow  has  reference  only  to  those  diseases 
which  are  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  as  murrains  among  the  homed 
oatile  in  England  and  the  countries  on  the  European  continent.  Of 
theae  he  enumerates  four — ^three  confined  to  the  Continent,  and  only 
one,  the  ''pulmonary  disease,**  or  "pleuropneumonia,"  common  to 
England  and  the  Continental  states.  Since  the  year  1841,  this  ''  lung 
disease"  has,  in  England,  been  veiy  &tal  both  to  homed  cattle  in  the 
fidds  and  to  cows  confined  in  sheds.  It  is  the  disease  which  supplies 
the  largest  quantity  of  questionable  beef  to  the  London  markets  at 
the  (Mresfflit  time.  The  other  diseases  mentioned,  which  do  not  occur 
epidemically  in  this  country,  are  the  steppe-murrain,  or  "  Rinder-pest," 
a  typhous  disease  spreading  by  contagion,  but  for  satis&ctory  reasons, 
fidly  discussed  in  the  Report,  not  likely  to  be  introduced  here ;  the 
"  dysenteric  murrain,"  choleraic  in  its  character,  which  during  the  late 
war  oommitted  serious  ravages  among  bullocks  pxuxshased  for  the  use  of 
the  army  from  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  the  ''  cai*buncular 
murrain,"  "  Millz  brand,"  or  *'  black-pock."  This  last  is  a  typhous  disease, 
originating  in  homed  catUe,  but  communicable  to  other  animals  and  to 
man^  and  oharaoteriaed  by  an  eruption  of  gangrenous  carbuncles  in 
varioiifl  parts  of  the  body.  Of  these  four  prevtdent  diseases  only  one,  the 
eazbiinoukr  disease,  is  communicable  to  man  by  eating  the  flesh.  The 
fiseign  joumab  abound  in  proofs  of  this ;  and  a  long  string  of  authors 
an  quoted  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  8ubstan);iating  its  fatal  operation.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  injurious  effect  is  invariable.  There  are  several 
inatences  on  xeoord  in  which  the  cooked  flesh  has  been  eaten  with  im- 
puiity,  notwithstanding  that  the  persons  who  have  handled  the  raw  flesh 
of  the  same  animal  have  thus  become  infected  with  the  disease. 

Some  writers,  and  especially  M.  Renault,*  have  insisted  strongly  on 
the  eficacy  of  heat  in  destroying  the  contagious  properties  of  this  as 
wwU  aa  of  other  virulent  matters  of  a  simiLu:  kind.  He  found  that 
wsA  matten  became  inoperative  after  cooking  or  prolonged  ebullition, 
whrthet  aabaeqoentiy  swallowed  or  introduced  into  the  system  by 
BoooktKm.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  the  contradictory 
•  Beo.  <!•  M^  Vet.,  IS^l,  p.  878, 
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£9tcts,  as  to  the  poisonous  operation  of  this  meat,  might  be  explicable 
on  the  assumption  that  where  the  disease  has  been  communicated  the 
food  was  imperfectly  cooked  ;  a  condition  in  which  we  can  readilj 
comprehend  the  contagion  to  be  communicable  through  the  mucouB 
membrane  as  perfectly  as  through  the  skin.  A  case  related  by  Ver- 
hayen,*  however,  is  on  this  theory  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation. 
In  1812  the  disease  we  are  considering  broke  out  in  the  district  of 
Turckhcim,  in  Bavaria.  The  first  sick  cow  was  slaughtered  and  the 
meat  boiled.  The  persons  who  ate  of  it  were  not  inconvenienced,  but 
a  woman  subject  to  cramps  of  the  stomach  only  took  some  of  the 
broth;  violent  vomiting  and  acute  abdominal  pains  supervened,  a 
swelling  such  as  characterizes  the  malady  appeared  upon  the  ches^ 
syncope  followed,  and  cold  sweats  with  meteorism  of  the  abdomen 
preceded  the  fatal  result.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  feeble  doses  of  the 
poison  may  be  inoperative  on  individuals  with  strong  digestive 
faculties,  but  that  this  woman  fell  a  victim  in  consequence  of  her 
feeble  powers  of  resistance.  In  some  cases  which  have  been  i^ecorded, 
the  symptoms  which  have  followed  the  use  of  meat  from  these  animals 
have  been  merely  those  of  gastric  irritation,  no  carbuncular  diseajse 
having  become  manifest  in  the  sufferers.  Such  symptoms,  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  use  of  diseased  meat  of  this  character ;  they 
may  arise  after  eating  meat  from  animals  who  have  been  slaughtered 
while  suffering  under  other  maladies,  or  even  from  healthy  beasta 
Many  of  these  instances  are  explicable  by  the  meat  being  in  an  inci- 
pient state  of  putrefaction  ;  and  it  is  well  established  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  forms  of  murrain,  the  carcases  of  the  dead  beasts  pass  rapidly 
into  decomposition. 

With  regard  to  the  other  maladies  mentioned,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  flesh  of  animals  dying  with  them  is  per  ae 
directly  prejudicial  to  health.  To  show  the  immediate  harmlessnees 
of  meat  from  animak  with  contagious  typhus,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Dr.  Greenhow's  Report : — 

"  Large  numbers  of  oxen  and  cows  suffering  from  a  typhous  epidemic  fol- 
lowed the  Allied  army  to  Paris  in  1814.  The  entire  population  of  Paris  and 
the  suburbs,  including  the  troops  which  surrounded  and  occupied  the  capital, 
fed  upon  the  meat  of  the  diseased  animals  for  two  mouths  without  any  increased 
amount  of  sickness,  or  the  production  of  any  epidemic  disease.  None  even  of 
the  animals  that  died  were  lost.  M.  Coze,  senior,  who  made  extensive  and 
precise  observations  upon  the  effects  of  meat  derived  from  diseased  cattle, 
relates  that  a  thousand  large  oxen  suffering  from  typhus  were  consumed  by  the 
Allied  and  French  armies,  and  by  the  inhabitants  near  Strasburg,  in  1815. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  slaughtered  when  actually  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  their  flesh  was  consumed  for  food.  Yet  tliis  food  produced  no  disease, 
and  did  not  even  disorder  the  digestive  organs  of  those  who  used  it."  (p.  58.) 

General  experience  is  also  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  no  directly 
injurious  effects  follow  upon  the  consumption  of  meat  from  animah 
suffering  from  the  pleuropneumonia  now  prevalent  in  this  country. 
The  inspector  of  meat  for  the  City  of  Loudon  is  quoted  as  asserting 
that  much  of  the  meat  from  animals  who  have  had  pulmonaiy  disease 
•  Rec.  de  Med.  Vet. 
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is  of  first-rate  qoalitj ;  and  slauglitered,  as  the  beasts  usually  are, 
dorlDg  the  first  days  of  the  illness,  we  can  understand  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat  would  have  undergone  little  if  any  alteration.  From 
the  extent  to  which  this  form  of  murrain  has  prevailed  in  England,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  M.  Yerhayen  is  not  far  wrong  when  he  says 
that  pneumonic  beef  appears  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of 
the  poor ;  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  eaten  it,  and  will  not  eat 
it  again. 

Evidence  of  direct  unwholesomeness  is  equally  wanting  in  respect 
of  meat  from  animals  with  other  inflammatory  diseases.  When,  how- 
ever, acute  disease  has  run  its  full  course  or  nearly  so,  or  when  animals 
have  long  suffered  from  chronic  and  emaciating  maladies,  such  as 
phthisis  or  dropsy,  the  flesh,  like  the  muscular  tissue  in  man  under 
amilar  circumstances,  undergoes  a  change  in  appearance.  It  may 
become  pale,  soft,  and  watery,  and  is  destitute  of  fat,  while  its  smell 
may  be  altered  from  that  of  healthy  meat.  No  one  can  question  that  meat 
in  this  condition  is  deficient  in  constituents  essential  to  the  nutritious 
character  which  such  an  aliment  should  possess,  and  that  thus  its  con- 
tinued use  must  exercise  a  prejudicial  eflect  upon  those  who  rely  upon 
it  for  support.  M.  Yerhayen  asserts,  moreover,  that  such  meat  from 
dropsical  and  phthisical  animals  is  indigestible,  and  produces  diarrhoea 
in  those  who  eat  it. 

In  estimating  the  unwholesomeness  of  diseased  meat,  there  are  two 
conditions  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  One  of  these  is  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction  which  such  meat  exhibits.  As  long  as  a 
century  ago,  when  a  pulmonary  murrain,  similar  to  that  now  pre- 
valent, prevailed,  Dr.  Brocklesby  pointed  out  this  source  of  unwhole- 
someness, and  advised  that  meat  should  be  kept  for  three  or  four  days 
as  a  test  of  its  adaptation  for  food.  There  are  abundant  facts  to  show 
that  meat  in  a  state  of  putridity  is  capable,  especially  with  persons 
of  weak  digestion  or  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  of  produciDg  directly 
injurious  effects.  Dr.  Greenhow  illustrates  it  by  seveml  examples  in 
which  either  gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  typhous  symptoms 
resulted  from  its  use.  The  experience  of  most  medical  practitioners 
can  furnish  additional  instances.  It  does  not  ap2>ear  that  an  advanced 
stage  of  putrefaction  is  necessary  to  render  meat  deleterious.  Probably, 
also,  the  form  of  decomposition  undergone  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  specific  character  of  the  disturbance  produced.  Diseased  meat, 
harmless  if  eaten  while  fresh,  may  become  quickly  unwholesome  from 
this  cause,  atmospheric  conditions  fJEivouring  or  retarding  the  change. 

Another  cause  of  unwholesomeness  in  diseased  meat  may  arise  out 
of  the  previous  administration  of  medicines  to  the  sick  animal.  This 
source  of  harm  to  the  consumer  is  alluded  to  both  by  Dr.  Greenhow 
and  Mr.  Gamgee.  "  Physic  meat,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  inva- 
riably seized  in  the  City  markets,  where  the  substances  employed  are 
detectable  by  the  smell.  The  most  dangerous  meat  that  would  come 
under  this  designation  is  derived  from  animals  to  whom  mineral 
substances  have  been  given,  which  are  known  to  circulate  in  the  blood 
through  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  which  confer  upon  the  flesh 
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tlieir  owD  poisonous  chaiactor.  Mett  thus  impregnated  is  not  dis- 
coverable by  any  peculiar  odour,  and  it  is  bighlj  probable  tbat  manj 
an  attack  of  yomiting  and  diarrhoea  has  had  its  origin  here,  wiMx 
both  doctor  and  patient  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  tor,  Mr.  Gamgee 
refers  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  poisoning  arose  from  eating  the 
flesh  of  an  ox  which  had  been  treated  with  tartar-emetic  This  drug 
has  been  regarded  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
"  lung  disease.*'  Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  public,  both  the  comitry 
graziers  and  the  London  cowkeepers  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  any  active  treatment  whatever,  and  are  disposed  either  to 
slaughter  the  beasts  at  an  early  period,  or  to  allow  thcan  to  take  their 
chance  of  life  or  death. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  kind  of  diseased  meat  of  which  Dr. 
Fleming's  pamphlet  reminds  us — ''  measly  pork.'*  The  flesh  of  swine 
containing  the  CysHeercua  edhdoscB,  which  finds  its  &vourite  seat  of 
development  into  the  Tasma  aoUum  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
human  subject.  The  proo&  of  this  connexion  have  been  so  recentiy 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  that  we  need  only  call  attention 
in  this  place  to  the  high  prophylactic  position  that  careful  preparatkm 
holds  in  respect  of  pork  thus  infected.  The  Eeport  dniwn  up  by 
Dr.  Fleming  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connexion  with  this  point. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the 
parasite.  It  may  be  effected  by  the  prolonged  exposure  to  heat  which 
perfect  cooking  involves ;  and,  as  Dr.  Fleming  i^ows,  by  the  process 
of  conversion  into  bacon. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  show  that  no  mischief  to  the  consamer 
has  been  proved  to  result  directly  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
labouring  under  certain  forms  of  disease,  and  to  assert  that  such  food 
may  be  eaten  with  complete  impunity,  both  present  and  future.  The 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  in  the  maladies  of 
those  who  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  such  meat  is  so  great,  that  a 
practical  value  must  be  conceded  to  general  professional  opinion  and 
to  popular  sentiment  upon  this  subject.  The  **  presumption  that  from 
impure  materials  the  sustenance  of  the  human  body  cannot  be  derived 
without  risk"  is,  within  the  limits  of  moderation,  £urly  applicable  to 
direct  our  practice,  and  to  determine  the  sort  of  interference  and  its 
amount,  which  may  with  reason  be  looked  for  from  the  legislature  in 
controlling  the  sale  and  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  Science  and 
common  sense  will  not  be  found  at  variance ;  the  former  confoasea 
imperfect  information,  the  latter  acts,  as  it  always  must  act  under  snch 
circumstances,  by  leaning  to  the  safer  side. 

The  "Report  of  the  Association  of  Health  Officers"  points  out  the 
legal  provisions  already  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  meat 
Mr.  Gamgee  directs  Sir  George  Grey's  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  salutary  provisions  are  evaded,  and  calls  for  further 
restrictions  Dr.  Greenhow  discusses  the  causes  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia now  prevalent  among  homed  cattle,  and  shows  the  impro- 
bability of  the  other  murrains  alluded  to  ever  reaching  this  country, 
considering  the  insular  position  of  England^  the  regulations  in  force  in 
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(ke  oonniciea  tiuroxig^  which  they  mast  pass  to  oursehFes,  and  the 
inqiectioa  of  fbreign  cattle  set  on  fix>t  as  they  arrive  at  oar  ports.  It 
b  quite  dear,  however,  that  something  jet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  pnblie  health*  A  doable  duty  is  incambent  upon  the  State : 
the  first  is  to  ensore^  as  &r  as  possible,  a  check  being  placed  upon  the 
piogresa  of  epidemic  disease  among  cattle ;  the  second  to  ensure  that 
meat  which,  when  slaughtered,  is  obyiously  unfit  for  food,  shall  not  be 
applied  to  this  parpcse,  but  destroyed. 

The  general  principles  of  preventive  medicine,  as  applied  to  domestic 
aoimAls^  are  baaed  upon  truths  as  well-established  as  those  which  are 
aniversadly  admitted  to  apply  to  onrselves.  Cleanliness,  atmospheric 
parity,  and  an  appropriate  alimentation,  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  both  ;  where  they  are  wanting,  experience  demonstrates  that  disease 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  The  history  of  the  cattle  confined  in  the 
London  coidiouses  would  suffice  to  establish  this  position.  Cows 
newly-purchased  from  the  country,  exposed  to  the  polluted  atmo- 
sphere of  the  cowsheds,  and  supplied  with  the  customary  stimulating 
ibod,  are  tlM  most  apt  to  suffer  from  "  lung  disease  ;"*  and  the  proba- 
bility of  attack  is  greatest  where  the  animals  are  most  crowded,  and 
where  the  ovdare  is  retained  within  the  sheds.  Nor  does  the  dispo- 
atioa  to  disease  terminate  here;  for  even  if  the  animal  becomes 
habitoAted  to  this  mode  of  life,  so  prone  is  it  to  suffer  from  chill,  that 
an  attack  of  pleuropneumonia  is  very  apt  to  result  on  sending  it  to 
IMurtnre  in  the  country.  As  these  cowsheds  furnish  the  Metropolitan 
cattle  market  with  a  large  quantity  of  diseased  beef  which,  if  not  in  itself 
ttnwholesoaie^  speedily  becomes  so  from  tainting ;  and  as  they  are^ 
beBideo^  very  commonly  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhoods 
they  occupy,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  l^islature  will  in  time 
aae  how  desirable  it  is  that  these  establishments  should  be  forbidden  in 
Ijimdoii,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  populous  towns.  In  the  mean  time, 
sauitary  restrictions  should  be  enforced.  The  animals  should  be  sup- 
plied with  soffident  breathing  iqpace  in  properly  ventilated  sheds ;  the 
latter  aheold  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  well-drained,  and  the 
manure  be  entirely  removed  from  the  sheds  and  premises  every  day. 
The  contagious  nature  of  the  ''  pulmonary  disease*'  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  dacuHsion.  That  it  does  not  spread  mainly  by  contagion 
appears  vefy  dear ;  and  many  animals  escape  who  have  been  freely 
coEposed  to  it  by  lying  in  the  same  stall,  and  feeding  out  of  the  same 
tKHighy  with  a  diseased  beast.  Still  the  fiicts  appear  to  warrant  the 
advice,  that  the  sick  animal  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy  as 
mxm.  as  the  disease  appears.  One  attack  of  lung  disease,  even  if  slight, 
seems  to  render  the  beast  insusceptible  of  a  second  seizure.  Inocula- 
tion vrith  the  liquid  obtained  frt>m  the  lungs  of  oxen  affected  with  the 
polmonary  murrain  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  preventive 
measure ;  while  deficient  in  scientific  basis,  the  results  of  the  prac- 
tice are  fkr  from  satisfactory.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length 
in  Dr.  OreenhoVs  Beport,  to  which  we  must  be  cont^t  to  refer  our 
readnr. 

If  cows  cannot  be  kept  in  large  towns  without  risk  of  offence  and 
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injury  to  the  community,  a  prohibition  laid  upon  them  would  apply 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  keeping  of  swine ;  not  only  on  accotint 
of  the  intolerable  abominations  upon  which  they  are  fed,  and  the 
disgusting  manner  in  which  they  are  invariably  lodged,  but  from  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood, the  other  sanitary  measures  by  which  m^isly  infection  of  the 
flesh  is  to  be  avoided. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  established,  that  '  measles'  originate  in 
the  eggs  of  the  tapeworm  which  mfests  the  bowels  of  the  dog.  Each  mature 
joint  of  the  last  parasite  contains  many  thousand  eggs.  These  when  voided 
DV  the  dog  are  resolved  into  a  fine  dust,  and  are  scattered  bv  the  wind ;  and 
thus  mixing  with  the  food  or  drink  of  the  pi^,  enter  its  boay,  and  are  there 
converted  mto  the  '  measle'  or  flesh-worm,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  an  im- 
perfect condition  of  the  tapeworm.  *  Measles'  may  not  form  in  every  hog  that 
nas  swallowed  tapeworm  eggs,  while  a  feeble  digestion  and  constitutional 
debility  may  especially  favour  their  hatching  in  some  pigs.  If  this  view  of 
the  origin  of  measles  be  correct,  it  will  be  an  important  and  rational  guide  to 
the  prevention  of  the  disease,  and  which  w\\\  consist  in  providing  the  pig  with 
thoroughly  clean  food  and  drink,  promoting  its  general  health,  and  removing  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  dogs  affected  with  tapeworm."* 

The  sale  of  unwholesome  meat  is  an  offence  indictable  at  common 
law,  but  protection  is  also  afforded  to  the  public  by  several  special 
enactments.  By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1848  "to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  contagious  and  infectious  disorders  among  sheep,  cattle, 
and  other  animals,"  which  was  extended  and  amplified  in  1853,  any 
officer  of  any  market  or  fair,  or  any  constable,  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  the  mayor  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place,  or  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  may  seize  all 
sheep  affected  with  smallpox,  or  any  meat  unfit  for  human  food  which 
shall  be  exposed  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  market,  fistir,  or  public  place, 
reporting  such  seizure  to  the  mayor  or  justice,  who  may  condemn  the 
meat  and  fine  the  offender.  The  "  City  of  London  Sewers  Act,  1851," 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  slaughter-houses  and 
meat,  with  summary  powers  of  seizing  and  destroying  any  meat  which 
may  appear  unfit  for  food.  The  "Metropolitan  Market  Act,  1851," 
gives  full  powers  over  imsound  meat  to  all  clerks  and  inspectors  9^ 
pointed  by  virtue  thereof.  Similar  powers  of  seizure  are  given  to  the 
officers  of  local  authorities  by  the  "  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act  for  En^and, 
1855,"  an  act  which  it  is  in  London  the  duty  of  the  vestries  appointed 
under  the  "  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,"  to  carry  out.  The 
power  of  inspection  and  seizure  is  extended  to  every  kind  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  to  meat,  whether  exposed  for  sale  or  in  prooesB 
of  slaughtering,  dressing,  or  preparing  for  sale  or  use,  or  landed  firom 
any  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port  in  England.  But  with  all  these  legal 
provisions  bad  meat  is  still  sold  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
where  hitherto  no  effort  has  been  made  to  repress  the  trade,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Gamgee's  statements,  even  in  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  where  special  inspectors  are  appointed  to  prevent  it  Pro- 
bably were  there  no  show  of  inspection,  the  condition  of  the  shops 

*  Dr.  Fleming  on  HeMie,  &c.,  p.  a. 
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would  in  this  rapeot  be  much  worse,  and  it  doubtless  is  worse  beyond 
ibe  limits  of  tbe  City  jurisdiction,  where  local  influences  and  par- 
tialities, ignorance  and  sanitary  apathy,  a  stingy  economy  and  dread  of 
nnpopularity,  tie  the  hands  of  the  aidministrators  of  the  law.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the  magistracy,  who  invariably  convict  on  a  clear 
ca%ie  being  made  out,  but  in  the  local  boards  with  whom  it  lies  to 
initiate  proceedings.  An  inspection  of  meat  and  slaughter-houses,  to 
be  efficient,  should  be  active,  and  conducted  by  men  whose  antecedents 
have  fitted  them  for  the  work.  There  are  two  practical  difficulties 
Yhich  occur  in  the  administration  of  these  Acts,  and  which  we  have 
ourselves  experienced  in  respect  to  that  last  mentioned.  The  first  is  to 
decide  what  meat  should  be  included  under  t)ie  condemnatory  api)el« 
lation  of  ''  meat  unfit  for  the  food  of  man."  Doubtless  in  many  in- 
stances no  question  about  the  unfitness  can  arise,  but  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  from  our  previous  remarks  that  the  inqmry  is  not  superfluous,  in« 
tsmuch  as  individual  opinion  and  prejudice  may  influence  tbe  reply, 
aud  thus  on  the  one  hand  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  meat  which 
cannot  be  eaten  without  risk,  or  on  the  other  be  deprived  of  food  from 
which,  if  eaten  with  certain  precautions,  no  injurious  eflccts  can  be 
expected  to  proceed. 

The  following  kinds  of  meat  will  be  readily  conceded  to  be  totally 
unfit  for  food,  and  the  sale  of  which  should  be  absolutely  prohibited  : 

Meat  certainly  known  to  be  productive  of  disease,  or  such  as,  in  the 

absence  of  positive  proof  of  unwholesomeness,  general  professional 

dpinion  condemns  as  so  impure  in  its  origin  that  it  cannot  be  applied 

rithout  ridk  of  health  to  the  sustenance  of  man.     In  this  definition 

ronld  be  included,  absolutely  putiid  meat,  and  meat  the  odour  of 

'hich  is  disgusting,  although  it  may  not  be  tainted ;  wet,  pale,  flabby 

eat,  resulting  from  exhausting  illness,  a  dropsical  cachexia,  dec. ;  the 

sh  of  animida  known  to  have  died  with  carbuncular  or  other  putrid 

teases,  where  the  whole  mass  of  solids  and  fluids  has  undergone  a 

%ply  morbid  change ;  the  flesh  of  )>oisoned  animals,  and,  where  it  is 

tfftainedy  of  sick  animals  which  have  undergone  treatment  with 

lend  or  other  deleterious  drugs ;  j)ork  badly  measled ;  to  all  which 

t  be  added  all  parts  of  animals  which  exhibit  pathological  changes 

lieir  tissue. 

here  is  another  class  of  meat,  however,  which  though  derived  from 

sed  animals  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  unwholesome  if  well 

)d  and  eaten  when  fresh.     As  it  is  commonly  sold  at  a  cheap  rate 

9se  who  would  eat  no  meat  were  it  not  cheap,  it  would  be  both 

Hie  and  unjust  to  prohibit  the  sale.     At  the  same  time  the  sale 

I  be  under  surveillance,  as  the  meat  is  of  a  character  which  may 

Veoome  unwholesome  from  putridity,  especially  during  the  hot 

of  the  year.    Such  is  meat  from  animals  dying  of  accitlents,  and 

ifiected  parts  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  early  stages  of  acute 

latory  affections.     The  second  pi-actical  difficulty  we  find  is  in 

ng  the  vigilance  necessary-  to  i)rotect  the  public  fix)m  the  ill 

>f  such  meat  which  is  ever  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the 

<<  unwholesome  meat."     And  here  we  feel  that  further  aid  is 
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deniande<l  from  the  State.  While  this  "^  hasardotia'*  meat  is  diatn* 
buted  with  wholesome  meat  through  the  nnmerovs  shops  even,  of  a 
small  locality,  it  is  impossible  to  watck  or  to  coatrol  its  sale.  If 
public  policy  require  that  it  be  not  withheld  m  nnsoaod,  the  pnrdsanr 
should  not  be  deluded  by  the  idea  that  he  is  buying  meat  of  unquea* 
tionable  wholesomeness.  Its  character  should  be  honestly  prodaimed,, 
and  the  public  should  buy  it,  knowing  its  nature,  and  the  importanoe 
of  consuming  it  early  and  wdl  cooked.  This,  and  the  neoessaiy 
watchfulness  over  it  by  the  ssnitary  inspectors,  can  only  be  effiicted  hf 
a  regulation  which  shdl  prohibit  its  exposure  for  sale  side  by  side  with 
undoubtedly  good  meat.  In  every  town  or  market,  certain  plaxMB* 
should  be  set  apart  for  its  reception,  and  the  exhibiticm  of  it  in  waj- 
other  place  should  be  made  punishable  as  an  offence.  We  know  ne 
other  mode  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  Pork  slif^^i 
measled  might  also  be  sold  under  restriction,  but  never  in  the  raw: 
state  or  until  the  vitality  of  the  parasites  it  contams  has  been  cl»- 
stroyed  by  effectual  curing,  or  by  thorough  baking.  On  no  acooont 
should  measly  pork  be  permitted  to  be  made  into  sausages,  which  are* 
almost  invariably  eaten  by  the  poor  in  a  half-<»oked  condition. 

The  prosecution  of  this  scheme  would  involve  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  with  qualifications  very  different  and  superior  to  those  of 
the  persons  who  at  present  exercise  this  function.  It  would  involra! 
also  the  suppression  of  all  private  slauglitering^  which  althougli  an  m- 
convenience  to  butchei^s,  would  be  in  many  points  of  view  an  advan-- 
tage  to  the  public.  At  present  dead  meat  of  the  worst  qoality  readily 
finds  its  direct  way  ivom  the  country  to  the  butcher*s  shop  ;  this  aW 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  until  it  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  inspectioii' 
in  the  public  market,  or  had  been  certified  as  sound  from  the  plaes 
where  it  was  slaughtered. 

In  drawing  to  a  condasion,  we  are  bound  to  confess  thai  we  have 
treated  this  important  subject  less  extensively  than  the  questions  mr 
volved  in  it  demand ;  but  there  was  no  choice  between  writing  what' 
would  have  been  rather  a  treatise  than  a  review,  and  limiting  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  matters  discussed  in  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  But  even  tliese  few  remarks  will  not  be  without  a  valusy 
should  they  merely  serve  to  show  the  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge,  and 
form  the  basis  for  further  inquiry. 
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Ophthalmic  science  in  Great  Britain  is  of  recent  growth  ;  within  the 
recollection  of  men  now  living,  the  diseases  of  the  eye  were  considered 
to  be  a  speciality  infinitely  beneath  the  notice  of  regular  prac- 
titioners— a  sort  of  neutral-ground  between  them  and  the  professed 
chariatan,  affording  to  the  latter,  however,  handsome  returns.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  sixty  years  that  due  consideration  has  been  paid 
to  this  important  organ,  on  the  integrity  of  wliich  so  much  happiness 
or  misery  depends ;  and  the  period  is  still  shorter  in  which  its  patho- 
logy has  been  investigated,  and  its  diseases  studied  in  a  proper  philo- 
aoj^cal  spirit.  But  this  has  been  done ;  and  now,  surveyed  by  the 
h'^t  of  modem  science,  the  diseases  of  the  eye  no  longer  present  that 
obscure  aspect  which  deterred  former  practitioners  from  undertaking 
their  management,  nor  is  it  thought  derogatory  to  men  of  the  highest 
education  and  professional  acquirements  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
relie£  We  propose  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  change  has 
been  wrought. 

Until  1804  there  was  not  a  single  institution  in  this  country  spe- 
ctaUy  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease ;  nor  were  there 
any  lectures  on  the  subject  delivered  prior  to  1817.  A  few  operations 
might  be  demonstrated,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  diseases  mentioned, 
in  the  courses  of  genend  surgery  j  but  neither  the  student  nor  the 
public  in  those  days  considered  that  a  knowledge  of  these  complaints 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  a  surgeon.  In  1 804,  however,  two 
eye  infirmaries  were  established  in  London.  In  that  year  the  scourge 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  imported  from  Egypt  by  the  troops  which 
formed  the  expedition  under  Abercrombie,  swept  through  the  British 
army,  and  so  deplorable  were  the  effects,  that  general  attention  was 
excited.  Mr.  Wathen,  afterwards  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  an  oculist  of 
eminence,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  before  George 
the  Third  the  desirableness  of  establishing  an  infirmary  for  eye  dis- 
eases exclusively ;  and  it  appears  that  "  their  Majesties  and  the  Boyal 
Family  graciously  and  humanely  approved  the  plan,  and  honoured  it 
with  th&  patronage  and  benefactions."     Such  was  the  origin  of  the 

*  We  bare  only  received  this  first  namber  of  an  English  ophthalmological  Joarnal  in 
time  to  insert  it  among  the  titles  of  bpolu  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  welcome  its 
apptanuM  as  a  flutbar  sign  of  the  adyanee  of  the  sdenee  and  art  of  ophthahnology. 
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Bojal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  Cork  Street,  'whicli  com- 
menced under  Mr.  Wathen,  and  has  remained  for  many  years  under 
the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander.  Commenced  tinder  more  modest, 
auspices,  but  leading  to  far  greater  results,  was  the  London  Dispensary 
for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  £ai*,  now  the  Koyal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  originated  by  Mr.  John  Cunningham 
Saunders  and  Dr.  Farre,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  ou 
the  25th  March,  1805. 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  to  see  a  science  created  and 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  during  his  lifetime.  But  we  ara 
happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Farre  still  lives — the  Nestor  of  ophthalmologists, 
who  has  seen  prejudices  overcome,  difficulties  surmounted,  and  now 
beholds  the  institution  he  assisted  in  establishing,  and  the  science 
which  has  been  created,  as  it  were,  under  his  eye,  flourishing  and 
fructifying  to  an  extent  which  might  satisfy  the  exjjectations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 

This  gratification  was  withheld  from  his  firiend  and  coadjutor: 
smitten  with  amaurosis,  and  tormented  with  a  train  of  distressing 
symptoms,  the  valuable  life  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  closed,  by  cerebral 
disease,  in  1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  beneficial  influence  which 
has  flowed  from  the  introduction  into  the  original  laws  of  Moorfields 
Hospital  of  a  clause  rendering  it  imperative  that  the  medical  officers 
of  the  institution  should  be  regularly  educated  physicians  or  sur- 
geons. It  was  this  politic  law  which  secured  for  it  the  services  of 
Travers,  Lawrence,  Tyrrell,  Scott,  Macmurdo,  and  Dalrymple,  worthy 
predecessors  of  the  present  numerous  and  able  staff";  and  with  such 
advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  students  flocked  to  it  for 
instruction,  of  whom  many  are  at  present  the  ornaments  of  ophthalmic 
science  at  home  and  abroad.  Amongst  the  earliest  students  were  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Sir  William  Adams ;  the  latter  founded  the  Eye  Infir- 
mary at  Exeter  on  the  model  of  Moorfields,  but  did  not  reciprocate 
the  liberality  of  feeling  displayed  towards  him  by  Mr.  Saunders. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  its  com« 
mencement,  that  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Moorfields  was  made  specially 
available  as  a  means  of  instruction.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  suggestion  then  emanated  from  Mr.  Travers,  in  whose  pre&ce  to 
his  "Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

**  In  this  country  I  believe  no  one  before  myself,  who  designed  to  practise 
general  surgery,  ventured  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  attention  to  the  oiscases 
of  the  eye.  A  fear  of  being  disqualified  in  public  opinion  by  a  reputation 
acquired  in  these,  for  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  was  a  motive,  nowever 

{groundless,  suflBcient  to  deter  surgeons  from  the  cultivation  of  a  large  and 
egitimatc  field  of  observation  and  practice I  accepted  the  situation  of 

Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  iu  the  year  1810 At  the  commencement 

of  the  following  year,  the  students  of  surgery  were  first  invited  to  attend  the 

1>racticc  of  the  infirmary— an  opportunity  eagerly  embraced,  and  which  many 
lundreds  have  since  enjoyed." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  in  1814i 
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and  Mr.  Tyrrell  became  attached  to  the  institution  shortly  afterwards. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  a  systematic  course  of 
lectures  on  the  eye  was  delivered  in  London.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  had  seen  the  sad  deficiency  of  the  physicians 
and  sui^eons  of  the  army  and  navy  in  i*espect  of  eye  diseases,  joined 
with  Dr.  Forbes  in  establishing  the  Royal  Westminster  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  Marylebone-street,  Piccadilly,  and  soon  after- 
wards  commenced  lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Almost  simultaneously  (in  fact,  we  are  not  sure  which  had  the  priority) 
a  full  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  the  eye  originated  with  a  Pro- 
fessor whose  name  is  so  identified  with  Glasgow,  of  which  University 
he  has  long  been  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments,  that  few  are  now 
aware  that  he,  WtlUam  Mackenzie^  was  ever  a  lecturer  in  London. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  then  practising  in  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
8treet>  delivered  a  systematic  course  "On  the  Diseases  and  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye."  He  had  recently  returned  from  visiting  the 
schools  and  hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  and  in  his  intro^ 
dnctory  lecture  said,  "  Above  all,  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  justice 
to  doctrines  and  operations  in  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  parti- 
cularly instructed  by  Professor  Beer,  during  my  residence  in  Vienna." 
In  those  days  the  opportunities  for  Continental  instruction  were 
available  to  few  English  practitioners,  whilst  tlie  Viennese  Ophthalmic 
School  stood  pre-eminent;  so  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  as  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Beer,  were  really  great.  There 
were  but  two  courses  delivered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  London,  for  in 
1820  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  being  invited  \<i  fill  the  anatomical  chair 
in  the  Andersonian  University.  Here  he  gave  an  annual  course  on 
the  ey^  till  1828,  when  the  University  of  Glasgow,  having  resolved  to 
found  a  lectureship  on  ophthalmic  science,  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  trans* 
lated  to  that  chair ;  and,  as  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  continued  to 
deliver  a  course  of  about  sixty  lectures  every  winter  until  the  last  two 
sessions,  when  we  regret  to  say  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
transfer  the  reading  of  his  lectures  to  his  able  former  pupil  and  present 
colleague,  Dr.  WilUam  Brown.  In  1824,  Dr.  Mackenzie  established 
an  Eye  Infirmary  in  Glasgow,  which  met  with  deserved  success  ;  and 
be  has  held  the  office  of  surgeon  to  that  institution,  gratuitously,  up  to 
the  present  time. 

From  London  there  flowed  to  the  provinces  a  stream  of  men  who 
had  studied  under  the  eminent  professors  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  in  each  large  town  there  arose  an  infirmary  or  dispensary 
iat  the  relief  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Need  we  more  than  mention  the 
names  of  Dr.  Butter,  of  Plymouth;  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter;  Mr.  Middle- 
man, of  Birmingham;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Manchester;  Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol, 
as  proofs  of  the  fame  acquired,  and  justly  acquired,  in  these  provincial 
institutions  %  Whilst  at  the  parent  source  there  emanated  the  various 
works  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Terrell,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  have  earned  for  their  authors  a 
world-wide  reputation.* 

•  Dr.  Hackemie*!  Fmctical  Treatiie  on  tbe  Diseases  of  the  Eye  has  readied  its  fourth 
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The  surgeon  whose  influence  is  most  marked  in  the  ophthalmic  piae- 
tice  of  the  present  day  was  the  late  Frederick  TTrrell :  previous  to  his 
time  the  bleeding  system  was  in  full  force  ;  the  fear  of  inflammatioii 
haunted  operators  like  a  phantom,  and  the  lancet  was  ever  in  the  hand, 
not  to  arrest  inflammation,  but  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  its  occur- 
rence.* Mr.  Tyn-ell  shrewdly  doubted  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
such  wholesale  depletion,  and  his  practice  taught  the  pupils  that  a 
widely  diflferent  plan  might  be  followed  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
His  views  were  published  in  1840,  in  his  practical  work  ^On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,'  and  their  soundness  has  been  proved  by  their  general 
adoption. 

The  abuse  of  depletion  was  only  one  of  many  points  on  which 
Mr.  Tyrrell  laid  great  stresa  He  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  them  in  their  management  of  (^hthalmic  dia* 
eases,  especially  that  very  numerous  class  depending  on  an  asthenic 
condition  of  the  system.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  strong  irritating 
applications  to  the  eyes,  and  taught  us  to  rely  rather  on  general  mea- 
sures than  on  topical  remedies ;  and  no  man  was  more  happy  in  hitting 
off  the  precise  line  of  treatment,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case.  In  one  point,  however,  experience  has  led  us  to  differ  with  him 
— namely,  the  expediency  of  opening  the  eye  on  the  third  day  after 
extraction  j  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
too  soon,  and  that  the  flfth  day  is  the  earliest  on  which  an  examination 
should  be  made — supposing,  of  course,  that  no  urgent  cause  presents  itself 
for  looking  at  the  eye  sooner. 

An  amount  of  interest  attaches  to  men  of  eminence,  and  we  will 
offer  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  our  readers  our  personal  recoUeo- 
tions  of  Mr.  TyiTcU.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  his  manner 
to  his  patients  kind  and  reassuring,  and  his  calmness  was  conspicuous 
in  circumstances  of  difliculty.  It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  when  flzst 
attached  to  Moorfields,  his  ill  success  as  an  operator  was  so  great  that 
he  was  suspended  from  performing  the  major  operations  for  above  a 
year ;  yet  by  steady  pei^severance  he  acquired  a  dexterity  with  either 
hand  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  extraction  of  cataract,  his  neat- 
ness was  remarkable,  and  we  well  remember  an  instance  of  his  co(d- 
ness.  The  point  of  the  section  knife  broke  of^  and  dropped  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  Mr.  Tyrrell  withdrew  the  knife,  and,  without  the 
Least  expression  of  impatience,  asked  for  the  blunt-pointed  knife,  with 
which  he  enlarged  the  section.  He  then  removed  the  bit  of  steel,  and 
proceeded  to  extract  the  lens  with  such  perfect  aang/roid  that  no  one 
who  had  not  seen  the  breaking  of  the  knife  would  have  knoMm  that 
anything  untoward  had  occurred. 

edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and  t\rice  into  French ;  it  has  also 
been  reprinted  in  America.  Mr.  Lawrence's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  has  been 
translated  into  scTeral  foreign  langnagea,  and  there  is  an  American  edition  bf  Hr. 
Hayes. 

*  See  Lawrence  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  first  edition,  p.  437 ;  also  Astley  Cooper^ 
Leetores,  foartii  edition,  1685,  p.  266.  Mr.  Saunders  used  the  lasicet  'IVeely;  he  took 
thirty-five  ounces  of  blood  firom  a  girl  of  tliirteen,  on  whom  tie  liad  operated  for  oatarad, 
and  a  hundred  and  seven  ounces  from  a  man  under  similar  circum;stauce3.  The  cases  are 
mtntioned  in  his  work. 
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Another  tme,  when  performing  extstictioD,  the  Iris  proved  bo  i^gid 
and  vnyieldiDg,  that  the  kns,  instead  of  passing  through  i^e  pupil, 
slipped  out  of  the  capsule,  and  pesBed  downwards  and  backwards  into 
the  vitreooB  humour.  Mr.  Tjrrrell  made  no  forther  attempt  to  remove 
it,  but  qaietlj  remarked  that  the  operation  had  been  unexpectedly 
converted  into  one  of  depression^  and  that  he  dared  to  say  Xhd 
patient  would  do  very  well ;  which  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Tyrrdl's  great  success  depended  fally  as  much  on  his  judicious 
after-treatment  as  en  hb  manual  dexterity ;  and  his  secret  lay  in  not 
exhausting  the  systems  of  his  patients  unnecessarily,  but  keeping 
the  balance  of  power  precisely  at  healing  point.  His  views  have  been 
adc^jited  by  some  of  the  most  Buocessfhl  practitioners  of  the  present  day, 
many  of  whom  were  his  pupils. 

On  a  hot  day  in  May,  1843,  whilst  an  active  competiticm  for  a  house 
^■'itf  8^g  ^91  <^t  the  Auction  Mart,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  a  gentle- 
man had  fainted.  He  was  carried  out,  idas !  dead !  It  was  Frederick 
Tyrrell,  who  had  attended  the  sale  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the 
very  lot  then  under  oompetition,  which,  indeed,  was  the  house  he  occu- 
pied.    His  heart  was  diseased,  and  thus  he  died  1 

A  coUeague  of  Frederick  Tyrrdrs  at  Moorfields  was  John  Scott, 
who  presented  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  former  as  could  well  be  ima- 
gined. Impatient  and  irritable  in  manner,  he  could  not  bear  anything 
to  go  wrong ;  no  man  lost  vitreous  humour  more  frequently  during 
exfenaction,  at  which  he  was  invariably  annoyed,  ascribing  it,  however, 
to  "  fluidity**  of  that  body.  His  id€«s,  also,  as  to  the  cause  of  non- 
nocesB  in  extraction  were  peculiar.  He  referred  it  to  inflammation 
of  the  iris,  the  result  of  its  compression  between  the  lens  and  the 
flak  blade  of  the  knife  during  the  performance  of  the  section.*  He 
therefore  invented  a  narrow  sickle-shaped  knife  to  obviate  this,  and 
described  it  in  the  work  just  mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
JDaliymple,  we  do  not  remember  any  operator  who  adopted  this  instru- 
ment, which  is  now  almost  forgotten;  and  are  quite  sure  that  no 
greater  success  was  found  to  attend  its  use  than  t^t  of  the  discarded 
knifoof  Beer. 

Mr.  Scott  died  early ;  and  after  his  decease,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
John  Dalrymple,  whose  star  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  ascendant, 
■Mved  into  the  first  position.  A  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
flkanoes  led  to  this.  John  Scott  had  contemplated  the  publication  of 
a  volume  on  the  Pkithology  of  the  Eye,  and  had  at  considerable  ex- 
•  peme  acquired  a  ^oioe  collection  of  wateiMH>lour  drawings,  intended 
■s  ilkwtnttions ;  but  finding  that  his  rapidly  fidling  health  precluded 
the  possibility  of  his  plans  being  carried  out,  he  bequeathed  his  draw- 
ings to  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

The  pnblioation  of  the  volume  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
every  advantage  that  fine  paper  and  artistic  skill  could  aflbrd  was 
sap^ied ;  the  drawings,  on  stone,  Avcre  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Bagg,  and 
wereortoured  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  the  printing  b^ng  beautifully  executed 
by  Messrs.  Hullmandel.  The  appearance  of  each  fasciculus  increased 
•  CmUnot  aad  Ite  TreAtneat.    ^y  Jdtm  Sc«tt    London,  1843. 
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the  reputation  and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Dalrjmple,  but  bj  a  sort  of 
fatality  attending  this  work,  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  com- 
pletion, in  the  zenith  of  fame  and  full  tide  of  prosperity. 

The  cost  of  *  The  Pathology  of  the  Eye,'  was  nearly  fifteen  hundj^ed 
pounds ;  and  we  are  informed  on  very  good  authority  that  very  few 
coj^ies  remain  in  this  country,  the  great  proportion  having  found 
their  way  to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

The  superior  style  and  execution  of  this  book  formed  an  era  in 
ophthalmic  bibliography.  The  illustrations  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  British  works  on  the  eye  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
of  a  very  inferior  order,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct ; 
but  since  its  publication  a  marked  improvement  has  been  visible  in 
this  respect,  though  we  may  mention  en  passant,  that  for  rigid  accu- 
racy and  stem  disregard  of  artistic  embellishment,  we  know  of  no 
work  comparable  with  M.  Sichel's  *Iconographie  Ophthalmologique,*  of 
which  eighteen  livndsons  have  appeared. 

Absolute  fidelity  is  all-im|K)rtant  in  illustrations  of  eye  disease : 
slight  difierences  of  tint,  peculiar  shades  of  colour,  the  course  and 
arrangement  of  bloodvessels,  mark  the  distinctions  between  grave 
maladies;  and  unless  these  points  are  accurately  rendered  by  the 
artist,  the  plate  not  only  fails  to  convey  instruction,  but  may  actuaUy 
mislead.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
work,  but  we  would  particularly  recommend  students  to  familiarize 
themselves,  if  possible,  with  M.  SicheVs  plates  as^  they  will  obtain 
from  them  truly  valuable  information.* 

The  Introductory  Discourse  prefixed  to  the  <  Outlines  of  Ophtbalmo* 
logy*  heading  this  article,  was  that  delivered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  as  his 
inaugural  lecture  in  1828,  and  is  marked  by  the  sound  sense  which 
cliaracterizes  all  his  writings ;  the  views  which  he  enunciates  as  to  the 
importance  of  ophthalmic  studies,  and  the  mode  in  which  those  studies 
can  l)e  most  profitably  pursued,  are  as  appropiiate  at  the  present  day 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  The  '  Outlines*  themselves  are  the 
synopsis  of  the  course  of  lectures  of  which  it  gives  the  subject  matter, 
showing  that  there  is  no  point  overlooked,  and  nothing  left  nn^« 
plained. 

The  materials  for  the  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
an  expanded  form  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  '  Physiology  of  Yision/t  an^ 
jn  his  well-known  '  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.*:^  '^^ 
first  of  these  works  affords  all  the  information  known  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  up  to  the  date  of  publication  ;  of  the  second  work, 
little  need  here  be  said,  save  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  prae* 
titioner. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  is  of  a  different  description ;  it  is 

in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  has  been  drawn  up  with  the 

desire  of  aiding  the  student  in  his  clinical  observations  at  the  hospital 

•  IconographieOphtbalmoIogique;  oo,  Deioriptian,  iiyeo  Figoree  oolor^det  Maladies  d« 
rOrgane  de  la  Yue.    Par  J.  Sichel.    Parit. 
t  The  Physiology  of  Vision.    Uy  WUliam  Haekenzte,  M.D.    London,  1841. 
X  A  PracUcal  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.    Fwxth  edition.    Lctidon,  1854. 
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The  title  of  the  volume  by  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson  indicates  that  it 
IB  on  the  model  of  the  Bridgevrater  Treatises ;  it  is  carefully  executed, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  agreeably  written.  The  concluding  chapter, 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Vision,  is  an  excellent  r^sumJ^  of  the  bearings  ot 
the  whole  subject  as  illustrative  of  the  beneficence  of  God. 

A  work  which  has  raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  School,  is 
the  admirable  treatise  on  Colour  Blindness,*  by  Dr.  George  Wilson,  ot 
Edinburgh  ;  for  acuteness  and  research  it  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  though  this  difficult  subject  has  been  investigated  by  several  able 
0<»itinental  ophthalmologists.  Dr.  Wilson  has  surpassed  them  all.  In 
the  course  of  his  extensive  and  methodic  inquiries,  the  Doctor  disco- 
vered many  new  fisusts ;  but  as  we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers 
a  summary  of  liis  observations,  we  need  not  now  dwell  upon  them. 

The  discovery  of  a  means  of  examining  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye, 
possesses  an  importance  which  cannot  be  overrated ;  but  this  very  im« 
portance  has  led  to  rather  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Conti- 
nental ophthalmologists  to  appropriate  all  the  credit  which  attaches  to 
the  discovery.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  our  country* 
man  to  state  that  it  was  Mr.  Gumming  who,  eleven  years  ago,  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  reflection  fh>m  the  back  of  the  human  eye,  and 
distinctly  recognised  the  significance  of  the  discovery.  In  the  twenty. 
ninth  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions'  (1846)  will  be 
found  a  paper,  by  Mr.  William  Gumming,  '<  On  the  Luminous  Appear* 
anoe  of  the  Human  Eye^"  which  contains  the  following  passage  :— 

^  The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  a  similar  reflection  from  the  healthy 
human  eye  to  that  from  the  ejes  of  animals,  appears  to  me  chiefly  important  in 
its  adaptation  as  a  mode  of  examining  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye.  The  retina 
and  choroid  hitherto  concealed  in  the  hving  eye,  and  little  opportunity  being 
afforded  of  examining  theur  condition  after  Hfe,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
eases not  terminating  fatally,  considerahlc  uncertainty  has  hitheHo  attended 
the  diseases  ascribed  to  these  structures ;  but  the  existence  of  this  luminosity^ 
its  non-existence  or  abnormal  appearance,  may  enable  us  to  detect  changes  m 
these  structures  heretofore  unxnown,  or  satisfactorily  to  see  those  which  wc 
only  suspected.  If  we  dilate  the  pupil  by  atropine,  we  have  a  means  afforded  of 
seem^  tne  condition  of  the  retina  and  choroid  in  every  case.  The  cases  I  have 
exammed  in  this  way  have  confirmed  the  general  impression  that  the  retina  is 
not  frequently  the  seat  of  change  in  amaurosis ;  for  out  of  several  cases  of 
amaurosis*  in  which  the  non-opacity  of  the  cornea,  lens,  and  humours  allowed 
this  mode  of  examination^  I  found  but  two  in  which  the  retina  was  so  changed 
that  the  reflection  was  not  seen.-j'  (p.  290.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  detailed  accoimt  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  but  we  would  advise  the  younger  members  of  the  pro* 
ie/aaaa  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  for  undoubtedly  it  is 
of  great  value  ;  nevertheless,  we  would  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
its  indiscriminate  use.    It  is  not  safe  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  into  an 

•  Refcajvliei  on  Colour  Blindnem.  Edinborgh,  1855.  See  also  Britiih  and  Foreign 
Xcdioo-Chlntrgleal  Beyiew,  yol.  xriU.  p.  56. 

t  Braeke,  Profcesor  of  Physiologj  at  Vienna,  observed  and  InTcstigated  the  luminoas 
•ppearanee  of  the  eye,  In  1847.  Helmholtz,  of  Kdnlgsberg,  invented  the  ophthalroo«coi>e 
Itself  in  1851.  Since  that  Urae,  Raete.  JRger.  Coccius,  Anagnostakis,  and  others  have 
inreated  or  jnodliied  instnuneata  of  this  description. 
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eje  in  which  the  retina  is  the  seat  of  iuflammatory  action,  nor  even  of 
congestion,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  prolong  an  examination  if  the  patient 
finds  it  distressing.  A  scertaiu  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  the  object, 
the  condition  of  the  dee|)er  tissues,  but  do  not  let  the  gratification  of 
mere  cunosity  tempt  you  to  risk  the  eye.  We  aro  aware  that  some 
are  of  opinion  that  harm  never  ^results  from  ophthalmoacopic  examina- 
tion ;  but  we  have  had  proofs  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  two  [x>ints  which  appear  to  us  eminently  charaoteiiatic  of 

•  British  practitioners.  The  first  is,  the  eamestness  with  whidi  they  do 
their  best  to  cure  their  patients.  This  proposition  may  be  startling, 
for  do  not  aU  practitioners  endeavour  to  attain  this  object  1  Scaro^  j 
aome,  and  men  of  eminence  too,  might  be  named  with  whom  the  bril- 
liant performance  of  operations  was  the  chief  aim  and  object,  and  who 

.  cared  very  little  about  the  patients  afterwards,  neglecting  as  beneath 

.  their  notice  that  important  element  of  success,  the  afier-treatment.* 

The  other  ])oint  is,  the  straightforward  practical  character  of  oar 
treatment.  Englishmen  are  less  given  to  theorizing,  and  more  to  un- 
prejudiced observation,  than  their  brethren  on  the  Continent,  and  we 
bring  this  characteristic  to  bear  in  the  management  of  diaeaae.  Our 
notions  are  less  fanciful  than  theirs :  for  instance,  no  Englishman  of 

.  mark  would  have  suggested  as  a  preparation  for  extiactioD,  the  drop- 
ping into  the  eye  a  stimulating  application — ^for  what  1  to  aecuMtam  it 

.0  //ee  coiUact  of  a  foreign  body/f  Yet  this  was  grav^y  propoaed 
abroad ;  indeed,  the  volumes  of  the  '  Annales  d'OcuUstique*  are  rich  in 
examples  of  this  peculiar  play  of  fancy.  We  say,  then,  that  it  is  by 
earnestness  in  our  object — that  object  being  less  the  glorification  of 
ourselves  than  the  good  of  our  patients,  and  the  natural  residt  of  this,  the 
treatment  which  best  attains  our  end — that  success  attends  our  [xac- 
tlce.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  much  prejudice  exists  on  tiie  Con- 
tinent with  reference  to  our  treatment ;  but  it  is  founded  on  the  same 
ignorance  as  that  which  makes  all  Englishmen  drinkers  of  spirits,  and 
habituated  from  early  youth  to  a  light  calomel  diet.  An  acquaintance 
of  ours  had  occasion  to  consult  a  foreign  professor,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  with  his  tale  of  woe,  when  he  was  cut  short  with  ''Ah!  I 
see !  You  take  calomel !  You  drink  spirits  1  All  English  take  too 
much !"  ''  Ton  my  conscience,''  replied  the  patient,  '*  I  netiber  do 
one  nor  the  other ;  and  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  9m  wd 
English!  I  am  a  Welshman."  "Ah!  truly!  that's  quite  another 
matter  ;  but  a  thousand  pardons  !  I  really  took  you  for  an  Englidi- 
man,"  apologized  the  mystified  professor,  who  forthwith  entered  on  the 

.case  with  zcaBil. 

The  tendency  of  tlie  present  age  undoubtedly  leans  to  subdivision 
of  labour  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  men  possessing  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  acquamtanoe  with  the  principles  of  their  pxofessiony  devotiag 

*  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  oue-hajf  of  Houx's  extractiozu  fiUkd  of  caeeesi. 
though  performed  in  iint-rate  style.  The  cause  of  the  iJl-sucoMs  ptm  tiuut  BunHo—d 
above. 

t  "  Avant  d*op^rer  one  cataracte,  H.  Jobert  fait  mettre  matin  et  aoir  qnelques  fontifi 
de  teinture  tbebaiquo  dans  I'oeil,  pour  Uabitucr  cet  organe  au  oOBtact  des  corps  etranfeM  T 
Aunales  d'Oculi»tique,  t.  xxix.  p.  GS. 
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theaiMlTes  efipeciallj  to  a  limited  description  of  practice.  There  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  the  present  day 
and  the  oeolist  of  the  last  oentnry.  The  one,  highly  educated,  well- 
informed  in  his  profession,  and  able  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  discoveries 
and  appliaaoea  of  modem  science ;  the  other,  too  often  a  mere  ope- 
lator,  ignorant  of  eveiything  but  eye  diseases,  and  having  but  a  limited 
acquaintance  even  with  them. 

One  of  the  eflfoets  of  the  modem  system,  will  doubtless  be  to  mark 
Boie  fltnmgly  the  limits  of  each  department  Writers  on  the  Prao- 
tioe  of  Phywtc,  fi>r  instance,  will  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  in- 
eluding  among  their  subjects  gonorrfaosal  ophthalmia  and  iritis,  and  as 
•tety  aheet  that  increases  the  bulk  of  a  volume  enhances  the  cost,  the 
pnrchaaer  will  be  a  gainer  as  well  as  the  author. 

There  are  at  present  in  London  eight  institutions  specially  devoted 
to  the  eye  :  they  are,  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Koyal 
Westminster  C^hthalmio  Hospital,  Eoyal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of 
the  JE^e,  North  London  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Central 
Londoa  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Western  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  West  London  and  Chelsea  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and 
tbt  Si.  Maiylebone  Eye  and  Ear  Institution.  Besides  these,  three 
hoqittals  have  special  ophthalmic  departments — ^namely,  Guy's,  under 
Mr.  France ;  St.  Mary's,  Mr.  White  Cooper ;  University  College 
Hoepital,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  ;  and  at  most  of  the  other  hospitals,  eye 
eues  are  seen  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  apart  from  the  genei^ 
patienta. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  examining  corporations  have 
been  behind  all  others  in  acknowledging  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  eye  diseases.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  thongh  i)erhapa 
efaamcteristio,  that  at  the  present  moment  neither  the  College  of  Phy- 
seians^  the  €k>ll^ge  of  Surgeons,  nor  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  re- 
quire distinct  proo£i  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  diseases,  such 
as  can  only  be  acquired  by  studying  them  practically ;  nor  is  atten- 
dance on  lectures  on  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery  compulsory. 
Questiona  may  now  and  then  be  asked  at  the  college  concerning  the 
anatomy  and  the  most  proniinent  diseases  of  the  eye,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  lead  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  nice  jiatho- 
kgical  distinctions  which  mark  its  maladies  beyond  all  other  organs  ; 
nor  to  encourage  him  to  acquire  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
tiirir  treatment  as  will  enable  him  in  after  life  to  combat  them 
with  confidence  and  success.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to 
establish  in  London  classes  for  ophthalmic  instruction  after  the  Vien- 
nese method,  but  they  liave  never  met  with  encouragement,  and  each 
MOgoine  teacher  has  in  turn  abandoned  the  vain  efibrt.  This  no 
ia3bt  is  the  reason  why  Moorfields^  with  its  thousands  of  patients 
And  all  its  other  advantages  for  instruction,  has  not  delivered  within 
its  walls  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  is  offered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  at 
Glasgow. 

In  &vourable  contrast  to  the  apathy  of  the  London  Examining 
Boards  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  stands  the  Calcutta 
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Medical  College,  which  lays  great  stress  on  this  subject.  The  East 
India  Companj  wisely  establbhed  an  eye  infirmary  at  each  of  their 
Presidencies,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  their  servants  and  of  the 
natives,  but  as  a  means  of  affording  instruction  to  their  medical 
officers ;  and  we  have  heard  striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this 
knowledge  in  restoring  vision,  a  sense  prized  by  the  natives  of  India 
beyond  all  others. 

Provision,  then,  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  Eye  Infirmary  (the  chief 
of  these  establishments)  for  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  ophthalmic 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  attendance  is  made  compulsory.  The  class 
consists  of  the  most  advanced  students  of  the  English  department  of 
the  Medical  College ;  each  in  turn  acting  as  clinical  derk  or  dresser, 
and  having  special  charge  of  cases  in  the  wards  and  among  the  out« 
patients.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  year  of  study,  the  students 
pass  an  examination  for  their  final  diploma,  and  ophthalmic  surg^y  is 
one  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  examined.  The  exa* 
mination  is  conducted  by  the  professor  (who  is  the  superintending 
surgeon),  in  the  presence  of  a  Government  examiner  and  assessors ;  and 
besides  being  expected  to  display  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject 
theoretically,  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it  is  tested  by  their 
being  required  to  describe  the  diseases  with  the  appropriate  treat* 
meut,  of  patients  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  pliui  of  instruddcm 
was,  we  believe,  first  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr.  Bedford,  but  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  amended  by  Dr.  William  Martin,  who  has  filled  for  many 
years  the  responsible  post  of  superintending  surgeon,  and  to  whose 
industry  and  skill  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  statistical  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  "  Beport**  heading  this  article,  from  which  we 
proceed  to  glean  some  useful  facts, 

It  appears  that  among  the  natives  of  India  hard  cataract  is  a  rare 
disease;  of  6SQ  cases  of  cataract  recorded  by  Dr.  Martin,  there 
were — 

Of  hard  cataract    •••••.••••••      25 

Of  soft        „         116 

Of  fluid      , 24 

Of  mixed    „         372 

Of  capsular  •    •    t    #      49 

The  description  called  "  mixed,**  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole,  is  thus  defined  : — 

"By  mixed  consistence,  I  mean  to  desknate  those  which  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  small  hard  cataract  as  the  sou  or  fluid,  which  had  not  sufficient 
density  to  become  depressed ;  it  is  more  nearly  that  of  a  firm  gelatinous  sub« 
Stance  than  anything  I  can  describe."  (p.  7.) 

This  being  the  case,  the  needle  is  far  more  generally  used  than  the 
extraction  knife;  indeed,  the  extractions  formed  only  two  per  cent  of 
the  whole  of  the  operations.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  following 
observations  are  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  extraction  is  so 
greatly  and  so  properly  preferred  in  this  country:— 

"As  extraction  is  no  doubt  in  itself  the  most  perfect  operation  for  removal 
of  the  opaque  lens,  I  have  been  induced  to  practise  it  bat  in  only  about  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.    A  few  successful  operations  induced 
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me  to  tiy  it  a  little  more  extensively  than  I  otherwise  should,  for  my  prede* 
oessors  in  the  charge  of  the  Eye  Infirmary  were  not  in  the  habit  of  perfomimg  it ; 
but  the  success,  npon  the  whole,  has  been  so  small,  that  I  have  since  abandoned 
its  nsc,  except  in  peculiarly  favourable  cases.  I  have  found,  however,  as  the  occa« 
siooal  result,  that  the  sight  has  been  restored  to  a  greater  extent  after  extrac- 
tion than  after  any  other  operation ;  and  I  have  haa  some  peculiarly  fortunate 
eases  as  double  extractions  successful,  and  with  extraction  in  one  eye,  and 
depression  or  other  operation  in  the  other  eye,  the  sight  of  the  extraction  eye 
has  been  decidedly  better  than  the  sight  of  the  otlier,  although  the  other 
operation  has  been  of  the  most  successful  kind  in  its  way. 

"The  result  of  my  experience  during  the  four  years  reported  upon,  and  the 
succeeding  years,  has  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  extraction  is  not  an 
operation  generally  suited  to  the  Bengalee.  The  causes  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  his  physical  conformation  rendering  the  operation  in  its  perfect  form  very 
difficult.  The  chief  of  these  are  ]us  prominent  brow,  small  sunken  eve  witu 
a  pfoporiionably  large  lens,  and  partly  in  his  comparatively  feeble  constitution^ 
which  renders  union  of  the  section  made  in  the  cornea  uncertain  and  rare, 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  European  patient."  (p.  11.) 

The  Hindoos  themselves  operate  for  cataract,  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  coosiderahle  success.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  so  curious 
that  we  shall  give  an  account  of  it^  condensed  from  a  detailed  report 
by  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Bengal  service.  The  patient  was  an 
old  woman,  who  had  already  successfully  undergone  the  operation  on 
the  left  eye  at  the  hands  of  the  native  who  was  now  about  to  operate 
on  her  right  eye ;  his  instruments  consisted  of  a  lancet  and  a  brass 
probe,  with  a  blunt  triangular  point  and  narrow  neck ;  the  operator 
commenced  by  wrapping  a  thread  round  the  blade  of  his  lancet  to 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  point,  and  the  probe  was  similarly 
guarded.  This  part  of  the  business  was  done  with  many  gesticulations, 
and  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  importance. 

The  patient  was  now  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  placed 
himself  immediately  in  front  of  her,  making  her  grasp  his  girdle  with 
both  hands ;  the  surgeon  who  describes  the  scene  supported  her  head 
from  behind*  The  operator  then  opened  and  fixed  the  eyelids  with 
ihe  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  desired  the  patient  to  look  inwards ; 
on  her  doing  so,  he  thrust  the  lancet  into  the  eye  about  a  line  beyond 
the  cornea,  and  on  its  penetrating  to  the  depth  allowed  by  the  thread, 
withdrew  it,  and  closed  the  lids.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the 
eye  waa  again  opened,  and  he  proceeded  to  use  the  brass  probe,  which 
he  introduced  into  the  wound  with  a  boring  motion.  When  it  had 
fiurly  entered  the  eye,  he  turned  the  thick  end  of  the  probe  down- 
wards, and  elevated  the  point  until  it  touched  and  raised  the  junction 
of  the  oomea  and  sclerotic.  A  small  dossil  of  lint  was  now  placed 
between  the  handle-end  of  the  probe  and  the  check  on  which  the  probe 
rested,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  probe  left  in  this  manner  in 
the  eye  !  A  ball  of  lighted  charcoal  was  now  brought,  and  the  lids 
being  opened  it  was  applied  pretty  close  to  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds. 
This  being  removed,  the  operator  took  the  probe  in  his  left  hand  : 
withdrawing  it  a  little  from  the  eye  and  elevating  the  handle,  he  began 
to  press  the  triangular  point  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lens 
in  order  to  depress  it ;  failing  to  accomplish  this,  the  dossil  of  lint  was 
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again  introdaoed  under  the  handle,  tlie  lids  closed,  and  the  probe  left 
suspended  in  the  eye  ;  a  second  attempt  was  then  made,  stiU  withont 
success ;  again  all  things  were  pat  in  the  same  order,  the  charcoal  re- 
applied, and  then  a  third  attempt  at  depression  was  made.  This  time 
the  lens  3rielded,  and  was  slowly  and  steadily  pushed  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  eye,  where  for  a  few  seconds  it  was  kept,  the  probe 
still  resting  upon  it ;  at  this  juncture  the  operator  questioned  the 
patient  as  to  whether  slie  had  recovered  her  sight,  and  desired  her  to 
count  his  fingers,  which  she  did  with  facility,  and  also  discriminated 
other  objects^  the  probe  still  remaining  in  the  middle  of  the  eye  !  The 
instrument  was  now  gradually  raised,  and  gently  withdrawn  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  had  been  introduced.  The  eye  was  then 
moistened  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  both  operator  and  patient  said  it 
would  be  quite  well  in  a  few  days.  It  was  not  even  thought  neces- 
sary to  desire  the  patient  to  remain  still,  and  she  was  left  walking 
about  the  verandah.  We  must  now  leave  Hindoo  surgery,  and  return 
to  the  more  refined  proceedings  of  civilized  art 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Martin  in  the  treatment  of  staphyloma  is 
but  little  practised  in  this  country,  from  the  fear  chiefly  that  the  re- 
taining a  ligature  in  the  eye  would  cause  intolerable  suffering  and 
furious  infiammation  ;  nevertheless,  he  tried  the  ligature  in  six  casea 
with  happy  effect.  Dr.  Martin  thus  describes  his  method  of  proceed- 
ing :— 

"  A  curved  needle  armed  with  a  ligature  is  passed  through  the  base  of  the 
tumour,  the  closed  end  of  the  ligature  divided,  and  one  part  passed  aboTe,  the 
other  below  the  tiunour,  and  scoured  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mnction  of  the 
tumour  with  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  or  the  substance  of  the  globe.  Tlus 
possesses  the  great  advantage  over  excision  that  it  does  not  cause  any  largo 
portion  of  the  humours  of  tlie  eye  to  be  evacuated.  With  excision,  it  is  not 
always,  certainly,  but  often  impossible  to  avoid  the  escape  of  a  hu-ge  portion  of 
them ;  consequently  the  giobe  collapses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  exerts  no 
support  on  the  lias,  which  fall  in,  and  the  remains  of  the  globe  form  an  un- 
sightly object.  This  is  altogether  avoided  in  successful  cases  of  ligature,  whidi 
causes  sloughing  off  of  the  tumour,  but  leaves  the  slobe  nearly  as  full  and  pro- 
minent as  in  the  natural  state 1  have  not  found  the  irritation  caosed> 

by  the  double  ligature  intractable,  and  look  upon  it  as  by  far  the  most  suitable 
operation  for  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  troublesome  staphyloma."  (p.  20.) 

The  blind  are  a  very  numerous  class  in  China,  partly  from  the 
effects  of  small-pox  and  ophthalmia,  and  partly  from  the  irritation 
excited  in  the  eyes  and  eyelids  by  the  proceedings  of  the  barbers,  who 
consider  it  part  of  their  duty  not  only  to  shave  the  head  and  £sce,  but 
to  fret  and  irritate  the  eyelids,  wliereby  entropium  is  frequently 
produced :  the  missionaries  who  have  proceeded  to  that  country  very 
wisely  studied  medicine  and  ophthalmic  practice,  and  there  are  at  least 
three  hospitals  where  the  poor  are  treated.  An  eyewitness  has  deacribed 
to  us  the  crowds  who  flock  thither,  and  the  respect  and  gratitude 
acquired  by  the  medical  gentlemen  for  the  relief  afforded,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  sufferers  from  eye  diseases.  This  gives  them  great 
influence  with  the  natives,  and  may  be  productive  of  important  lesulta 
One  of  the  missionaries  at  Shanghae  writes,  "  I  think  much  good  may 
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be  done  among  the  blind ;  ihey  seem  moie  open  to  receive  imprefiDiona- 
of  the  tmih  than  others;  their  affliction  renders  them  thoughtfal,. 
and  their  willingness  to  be  taught  is  remarkable." 

Mr.  Strr  adds  his  unbiassed  testimony  in  these  words : — 

"^We  eannot  conclude  this  chapter  Tnritbout  stating  that,  in  1S43,  an 
hospital  was  established  at  Ning-po,  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  cure  of 
ophthiJmia^  from  which  the  natives  of  Chma  suffer  most  severelv,  being  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  diseases  of  the  eyelids ;  the  numbers  which  apply  for  and  receive 
relieif  are  considerable,  and  hundreds  are  benefited  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
this  institution,  wort%  of  a  Christian  country."*  (vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

When  we  look  back  on  the  labours  of  Wardrop,  Saunders^  Travers, 
Mackenzie,  Jacob,  Lawrence,  Guthrie,  Tyrrell,  Middlemore,  and  Dal- 
lymple,  and  when  we  see  the  acknowledged  respect  with  which  their 
names^  and  the  names  of  others  who  are  following  in  their  steps,  are 
received  at  home  and  abroad,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Britain  has 
contributed  at  least  her  share  to  the  common  fund  of  ophthalmic 
knowledge.  BegiDning  late  in  the  day  and  having  to  contend  with, 
many  difficulties,  she  has  nevertheless  maintained  an  honourable 
position  in  the  race  for  distinction ;  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
reflection,  that  to  the  far  East,  not  less  than  in  the  We^t,  her  sons 
have  carried  with  them  the  noble  art  of  healing ;  and  that  their 
names  are  ever  mentioned  with  respect  for  philanthropy  not  less  than 
for  skUI. 

This  article  has  reached  its  limit,  and  we  shall  close  it  with  two. 
remarks  addressed  to  those  whose  career  is  but  commencing.  We 
have  shown  that  ophthalmic  practice  has  been  raised  from  a  state  of 
comparative  degradation  to  a  high  position.  One  circumstance  whicL 
has  mainly  contributed  thereto  has  been  the  reputation  for  principle 
and  honour  which  characterized,  amongst  others,  Saunders,  and  Tyrrell, 
and  Daliymple,  whose  respective  careers  of  usefulness  but  too  soon 
closed.  Take  your  tone  from  them ;  and  ever  remember  that  each 
man  is  responsible  to  the  profession  and  to  himself  for  maintaining 
inviolate  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 

Lastly :  Be  considerate  to  the  feelings  of  the  blind ;  these  poor 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  darkness  have  need  in  their  misfoi*tunc  of  our 
sympathy  and  kindness ;  none  are  more  open  to  a  word  spoken  in 
season ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  physician  to  suggest  to  the 
anguished  heart  that  consolation  may  be  found  hy  looking  to  that 
glorious  land  where  darkness  is  no  more,  and  where  the  poor  crushed 
spirit,  having  dropped  the  mantle  of  mortality,  may  hope  to  stand 
arrayed  in  a  robe  of  light. 

Review  VII. 

Memoires  de  VAcademie  de  MedemiCn     Tome  XX.    pp.  ccxl.,  556. 
ito.— Paris,  1856. 

Th3B  present  volume  of  the  French  Mhnoires  does  not  call  for  a  very 

lengthened  notice ;  and  we  need  only  enumerate  the  titles  of  the 

»  Chloa  and  the  Chinese.    By  ITeniy  Charles  Sirr,  M.A.    London,  1849. 
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papers  that  constitute  the  first  of  the  two  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided.  These  are  (1)  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Surgery;  (2)  A  Funeral  Oration  on  M.  Magendie, 
and  an  £loge  on  M.  K^camier,  both  by  the  Secretary,  M.  F.  Dubois ; 

i3)  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  M.  Ernest  Cloquet,  by  M.  Larrey;  and 
4)  Reports  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Academi<»d  Frizes  on  the 
Public  Admioistration  of  the  French  Mineral  Waters  during  1853, 
and  on  the  Epidemics  that  prevailed  in  France  during  185L 

I.  The  first  paper  in  the  second  part  is  a  prize  essay  entitled. 
Puerperal  Albuminuria,  and  iU  Rdationa  to  Hdampsia.  By 
D.  A.  Imbert-Gourbeyre. 

After  an  historical  retrospect,  in  which  the  author  exhibits  a  better 
appreeiation  of  foreign  medical  literature  than  is  usual  amongst  his 
countr3rmen,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  his  object  is  to  show  that  puer* 
peral  albuminuria  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Bright's  disease  (im- 
properly called  albuminous  nephritis),  there  being  a  puerperal  Briglit's 
disease  just  as  much  as  there  is  a  puerperal  pneumonia  or  peritonitiSi 
Moreover,  puerperal  eclampsia  is  nothing  else  than  puerperal  Bright*s 
disease  in  which  convulsions  occur ;  or,  in  other  words^  the  eclampsia 
is  really  sympathetic  of  Bright's  disease. 

1.  Symptoms. — He  enters  into  these  in  some  detail,  because  Cazeaux 
and  others  have  denied  that  the  albuminuria  met  with  in  pregnancy  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  that  are  observed  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the 
kidney ;  and  because  he  believes  that  his  own  researches  have  on  several 
points  added  completeness  to  the  symptomatology  of  Bright's  disease. 
(1.)  Defective  vision,  or  albuminous  amaurosis.  This  symptom  of  Bright's 
disease  was  first  prominently  brought  into  notice  by  Landouzy,  although 
previously  noticed  by  other  observers.  Some  have  since  failed  to  remark 
it ;  but  from  among  25  cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  have  occurred  to 
the  author,  he  has  observed  it  in  21  or  22 ;  and  of  the  12  cases  of  puer- 
peral albuminuria  reported  in  the  present  essay,  it  was  observed  care- 
fully in  3.  (2.)  Cepludalgia,  which  is  a  notable  symptom  in  ordinary 
albuminuria^  was  observed  mai^kedly  in  4  out  of  the  12  cases.  (3.) 
Local  pains,  especially  pleurodynia,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Bright's 
disease,  were  well  marked  in  2  cases.  (4.)  Facts  on  record  show  that 
there  is  an  albuminuric  paralysis,  and  this  seems  to  be  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  puerperal  state,  appearing  either  as  prodromio 
or  consecutive  to  the  eclampsia.  (5.)  Contractions,  strictly  analogous  to 
the  idiopathic  contractions  or  muscular  spasms  described  by  Delpech 
and  others,  have  been  observed  by  the  author  in  sevei-al  cases  of 
Bright's  disease,  although  the  symptom  has  been  passed  over  in  silence 
by  other  authors.  In  the  present  paper  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
them  as  they  appeared  in  a  case  of  puerperal  albuminuria.  Delpech, 
indeed,  had  stated  that  the  puerperal  state  predisposed  to  contractions 
of  the  extremities,  and  relates  18  cases  in  proof  In  only  one  of  these 
the  urine  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  albuminous.  (6.) 
HcemorrJuige  is  another  symptom  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in  - 
Bright's  disease,  and  yet  has  been  almost  entirely  passed  over.     The 
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anthor  has  met  with  it  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  of  gingival  bleeding, 
hamatemesifl^  and  external  or  internal  ecchymosis ;  and  he  has  seen  it 
oftener  in  paerperal  albuminnria  than  in  ordinary  Bright's  disease. 
(7.)  Expiration  of  ammonia.  The  limited  observations  that  the 
anthoT  has  made  do  not  confirm  the  statement  of  Frerichs  aa  to  the 
presence  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  air.  (8.)  Hardness  of  pulse. 
This  is  remarkable.  (9.)  Gastric  derangements,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  &c,, 
frequently  met  with  by  the  author  and  other  observers  in  Bright'a 
disease,  occur  also  in  puerperal  albuminuria.  He  suspects  that  some 
of  the  obstinate  cases  of  vomiting  in  pregnancy  are  due  to  a  latent 
albuminuria.  (10.)  State  of  the  uritie.  Alluding  to  the  discrepancy 
of  the  statements  of  writers  as  to  whether  frequency  of  emission  is  a 
sign  of  Bright's  disease,  the  author  states  that  while  it  is  not  a  con- 
stant one  it  is  not  void  of  importance,  as  it  comes  on  early  in  the 
disease,  and  may  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  urine.  He 
observed  it  in  three  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria.  In  respect 
to  the  colour  and  density  of  the  urine,  he  has  found  most  albumen  in 
mine  that  exhibited  a  normal  colour,  slight  turbidity,  and  an  oily 
appearance.  He  lays  down  in  the  aphoristic  form  the  propositions 
be  believes  true  concerning  the  presence  of  albumen  in  Bright's 
disease : — 

"  1.  Although  albuminuria  is  usually  the  first  symptom  of  Bright's  disease, 
it  is  not  a  constant  one.    2.  The  quantity  of  albumen  is  exceedingly  variable. 

3.  Albuminuria  may  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  be  prodromic  of  anasarca. 

4.  It  may  i^pear  and  disappear  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  (as  every 
eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  da^),  and  then  coincide  with  the  atrophic  period  of  Bright's 
disease.  5.  These  variations  of  the  albumen,  then,  bear  a  relation  to  the  early 
ata^  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  when  it  is  consecutive  to  another  disease, 
as  intermittent  fever ;  as  also  to  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  when  the 
kidneys  have  passed  into  a  state  of  atro{)hy.  6.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
transitory  critical  sdbuminuria  may  be  distinguished  from  Bright's  albuminuria, 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  neither  constant  or  notable,  as  in  the  latter.  The  pro- 
firess  of  the  disease,  and  eoneursus  of  the  symptoms,  can  alone  clear  up  the 
dia^oais ;  for  there  are  case^  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  the  advanced 
period,  when  the  albumen  is  neither  constant  or  in  notable  quantity.  7.  There 
are  non-albuminuric  anasarcas  that  are  identical  in  their  course  and  symptoms 
with  anasarca  accompanied  by  albuminuria.  It  is  not  at  present  possible  to 
say  why  adbuminuria  should  be  present  in  the  one  case,  ana  not  in  the  other. 
8.  Am^arcas  which  are  not  primarily  albuminuric  may  at  a  later  period  become 
so,  the  presence  of  (Jbuminuria  constituting  the  sole  difference  between  the 
two  penods."  (p.  24.) 

(11.)  Dropsical  ejffusions.  The  author  thinks  the  £Eicts  relating  to 
these  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

'  ••  1.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  are  accompanied  by  oedema. 
2.  In  a  good  third  of  them,  or  perhaps  one-half,  no  oedema  has  existed.  3.  In 
some  cases  the  cedema  is  very  slight.  4.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  swelling 
until  the  terminal  period.  6.  In  others,  again,  the  dropsy  is  only  internal,  as 
hydrothorax,  for  example.  6.  In  other  cases  neither  internal  or  external 
dropsy  has  existed.  7.  Thus  we  may  pay  our  homage  to  tradition,  and  apply 
to  Bnrfit's  discase—a  cachectic  mslaaj par  ej^celletice — the  definition  of  cachexia 
given  oy  Boerhaave,  marcor,  vel  leucophlegmaiia  et  hydrops.  This  is  the  his- 
tory of  Bright's  disease."  (p.  28.) 
41-xM.  8 


Tlie  signs  and  the  course  of  albummnrie  drbpeifls  oceasnng  daring 
pregnancy  are  absolutely  similar  to  tho8&  observed  in  Bri^t*8  disease. 
Tbe  &cts  as  yet  recorded  seem  to  autboriae  IL  Gafleaux^s  statement^ 
that  albuminaria  Teiy  rarely  exists  in  pregnant  womoa  without 
being  accompanied  by  dropsy ;  but  from  what  is  known  of  the  latent 
or  cachectic  form  of  Bright's  disttase,  ii  is  to  be  expected  that  more 
attentive  observation  will  lead  to  the  establiahment  ef  mora  numerous 
exceptions. 

(12.)  CandUion  oftfte  blood  Fi-om  all  that  has  iH[)peared  upon  the 
subject,  it  may  be  stated — 1.  The  fibrine  is  in  normal  condition, 
increasing  only  accidentally,  as  e,g,  from,  intercurrent  phlegmasifiw 
2,  Generally  there  is  a  notable  diminution  of  albuDMOi.^  3.  Pro* 
gressive  diminution  of  globuleai  4.  A  slight  diminutioEn  of  soluble 
salts,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  accumulation  of  the  excremea- 
titial  parts  of  the  urine.  The  same  results  have  been  obeerved  m 
puerperal  albuminuria.  The  diminution  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
is  the  dominant  fact ;  but  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  reseacdies  of 
Scauzoni  and  others,  that  even  in  the  normal  puerperal  state  the 
quantity  of  albumen  is  notably  diminished^  and  is  almost  always 
below  the  mean  amount — thus  seeming  to  predispose  the  subjects  to 
pathological  disalbuminizatiou  of  the  blood. 

(13.)  M.  Imbert-Gourbeyre  is  quite  at  issue  with  Frerichs  and  other 
Crerman  authors,  who  attempt  to  explain  the  cerebro-sjHnal  complica- 
tions so  often  met  with  in  Bright's  disease,  by  the  theoiy  €if  nraamic 
intoxication.  He  believes  that  this  explanation  rests  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  does  that  which  refers  the  symptoms  to  the 
disalbumiuization  of  the  blood — both  being  quite  inefficient. 

II.  Prognosis. — When  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  puerperal 
albuminuria  does  not  excite  a  mischievous  efiect  on  pregnancy — seeing 
that  in  many  cases  the  dropsy  disappears  rapidly  after  delivery,  and 
the  albuminuria  ceases  in  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  day — its  in- 
fluence  upon  abortion  and  upon  haemorrhage,  and  its  important  relations 
to  eclampsia,  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  author  denies  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement  that  puerperal  albuminuria  generally  terminates 
favourably  upon  delivery,  and  maintains  that  a  greater  number  of 
cases  persist  in  their  course,  and  pass  into  a  state  of  chronic  and  con- 
firmed Bright's  disease ;  and  he  believes  that  the  more  the  fiicts  axe 
examined,  the  more  positive  will  be  the  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that,  besides  the  deaths  occurring  during  the  puerperal  state,  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  Bright*s  disease  will  be  found  to  oiiginate  in  the 
puerperal  state.  Of  164  cases  that  have  been  observed  in  modarm 
times,  he  finds  that  there  were  65  cases  of  puerperal  albuminaria  unr 
complicated  with  eclampsia,  94  in  which  eclampsia  existed,  and  5  cas«s 
of  eclampsia  without  albuminuria.  Of  the  65  cases^  21  died  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  6  died  in  from  three  to  fourteen  months  afUr 
delivery — i.e.,  27  fatal  cases  out  of  65  of  puerperal  albumimiria  with- 
out eclampsia.  If  to  these  we  add  5  cases  of  persistent  Bright*s  dis- 
ease, we  have  32  deaths  in  Q5  cases.  Thus,  a  half  of  the  women  the 
subjects  of  puei-jcrnl  alluminuria  die,  whether  during  the  pnerpeisl 
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»-(21  in  3i2X  or  at  a  more  or  less  distant  period  feouL  this  (1 1  in  32): 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one-half  of  the  cases  the  albuminuria  disappeared 
fisMB  the  Bsoond  to  the  fbnrtsenth  day  afler  delivery,  and  in  a 
siztk  •£  the  cases  it  persisted  in  the  ohronic  stage.  More  attentire 
observation  would  raise  the  numbers  still  higher,  for  then  cases  of  latent 
albominnria,  that  now  pass  unperceived,  might  be  detected  ;  and  inter- 
Gwrvent  phlegmasiie,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  albuminuria,  and 
which  may  be  due  to  a  latent  form  of  it,  might  be  taken  into  account 

m.  PeUholofficcd  AncUamy, — From  among  32  cases  of  fatal  puerperal 
iJbnminuria,  there  have  been  recorded  by  dififerent  authors  accounts  of 
22  autopsies  j  and  in  13  of  these  the  lesions  met  with  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease were  quite  obvious,  and  in  9  they  were  dubious.  In  5  of  these 
Iss^  the  author  does  not  himself  regard  the  lesions  as  doubtful  at  all : 
but  assuming  that  there  were  but  the  13  cases,  if  we  add  to  these  the 
S  oases  of  persistent  Bright's  disease  mentioned  before,  and  which 
always  furnish  such  lesions,  we  have  18  out  of  27  cases  in  which  the 
signs  of  Bright*s  disease  were  obvious — a  proportion  quite  large  enough 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  albumi- 
nuria are  due  to  the  existence  of  the  lesions  constituting  Bright's  dis« 
ease.  Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
eclampsia  to  puerperal  albuminuria,  the  author  adds  the  fact  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  eclampsia  exhibit 
albuminous  nephritis. 

The  author  next  refers  to  the  two  principal  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  the  identity  of  puei-peml  albuminuria  and  Bright's 
disease.  1  st.  If  such  identity  prevails,  Low  comes  it  that  the  puerperal 
albuminuria  disappears  so  soon  after  delivery  ?  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  j  for  in  a  sixth  of  the  cases 
observed  it  has  persisted,  and  more  attentive  observation  would  inci*ease 
Ihts  proportion.  Moreover,  one-half  the  cases  have  ended  fatally.  Do 
we  not^  too,  see  the  dangerous  vomiting,  haemoptysis,  and  acute  afifec- 
tions  of  the  chest,  disapi}ear  upon  the  very  &ct  of  delivery  occurring  ? 
Imd  why  should  this  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  not  terminate 
fiiYourably,  just  as  the  scarlatinal  and  other  acute  forms  do  ?  2ndly. 
In  a  certain  niunber  of  autopsies  none  of  the  ordinary  lesioi  s  seen  in 
Bright*s  disease  have  been  met  with.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  figures  axe  aU  in  favour  of  the  coincidence ;  while  there  is  great 
disagreement  among  observers  as  to  what  constitute  the  essential 
lesions  in  Bright's  disease. 

IT.  Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  relations  of  eclampsia 
io  puerperal  albuminiuia  the  author  states  his  views  upon  a  subject 
which  he  believes  to  be  quite  new — viz.,  BHghCs  disease  without  alOu- 
mimaricL  He  observes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  to  find 
dropsies  perfectly  identical  in  all  their  featm*es  with  each  other,  except 
in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  albuminm*ia.  He  gives  some  cases  of 
these  as  an  example,  and  especially  refers  to  one  of  puerpeml  dropsy. 
In  which,  with  a  complete  absence  of  albuminuria,  lesions  often  met 
with  in  albuminuria  were  met  with  after  death ;  and  he  quotes  the 
statements  of  'M,  Mazoim,  a  Bussian  practitioner,  that  in  cases  of 
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non-albuminaric  dropsy  a  fatty  state  of  the  kidneys  is  frequently  met 
with. 

It  is  by  the  general  cancunus  of  symptoms,  and  viewing  them  in 
their  totality,  and  not  by  the  minute  pursuit  of  a  single  symptom  or 
lesion,  that  diseases  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

''These  general  considerations  clear  up  a  difficulty  in  the  relations  of 
eclampsia  with  puerperal  albuminuria.  Eclampsia  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied with  it ;  still,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  incontestible  that  puerperal 
eclampsia  may  exist  without  albuminaria.  Now,  eclampsia,  as  we  shall  prove, 
being  nothing  else  than  puerperal  Bright's  disease  complicated  with  convul- 
sions, it  is  nowise  surprising  to  meet  with  examples  of  it  without  albuminuria^ 
seeing  that  cases  of  Bright's  disease  may  exist  without  albuminuria.  But  how 
happens  it  that  there  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease  without  fldbuminuriaP 
or,  in  other  words,  how  comes  it  that  the  disalbuminization,  which  exists 
e(}ually  in  Bright's  disease  properly  so  called  as  in  the  dropsies  without  albu- 
mmnria  of  Becquerel  and  Eodier— now  comes  it  that  this  general  patholoncai 
condition,  which  exhibits  the  same  etiology,  prog^ress,  and  symptoms,  should  iu 
one  case  be  attended  with  albuminuria  and  not  m  the  other  ?  Here  we  are  on 
f^rra  tNcoanita :  and  I  may  f  rulj  say  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  science,  wo 
are  completely  ignorant  of  the  mtimate  process  through  which  albiimen  is  pre- 
sent in  the  one  case  and  absent  in  the  other.*'  (p.  52.) 

The  author  believes  that  the  explanation  will  be  best  discovere^j 
not  by  confining  our  attention  to  the  renal  lesion,  but  by  taking  a 
more  general  view  of  the  disease;  inasmuch  as  the  lesions  may,  in  some 
cases,  especially  predominate  in  one  organ,  and,  in  other  cases,  in  an-* 
other. 

T.  Rdatum  of  Eclampsia  to  Puerperal  Albuminuiia. — Before  speak- 
ing of  such  relation,  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  with  pre- 
cision what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  puerperal  eclampsia.  All 
puerperal  convulsions  are  not  eclampsia ;  and  thus  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  hysterical  form,  which  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  or  nervous  period  of  pregnancy,  while  true 
eclampsia  very  rarely  occurs  prior  to  the  fourth  month.  In  the  same 
way  must  be  abstracted  cases  of  epilepsy,  chorea^  and  catalepsy. 
Puerperal  eclampsia  is  a  special  form  of  convulsions,  well  known  to 
accoucheurs,  and  but  of  rare  occurrence.  Cazeaux  found  it  occurring 
only  seventy-nine  times  in  38,306  deliveries,  and  Braun  fifly-two 
times  in  24,000. 

As  proofs  of  the  identity  between  eclampsia  and  Bright's  disease^ 
the  autlior  enumerates  the  following  points  : — 1.  There  are  always 
*  precursoiy  symptoms  in  eclampsia,  of  which  (Bdema  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  most  remarkable.  2.  Eclampsia  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  albuminuria.  3.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  as  to 
termination  and  gravity  between  eclampsia  and  puerperal  Bright's 
disease.  4.  In  ordinary  Bright's  disease  there  is  eclampsia,*  as  well  as 
in  its  puerpei-al  form.  5,  The  same  renal  lesions  are  found  after  death 
in  eclampsia  and  in  Bright*s  disease.  6.  In  41  cases  of  albumi- 
nuric women,  Blot  met  with  eclampsia  only  seven  times ;  and  in  the 

•  See  some  papen  in  the  *  Moniteur  des  HdpiUiuc/  1857,  No«.  61-65,  for  an  interesUog 
iceount,  hy  M.  Leadet,  of  what  is  known  upon  the  sutiject  of  convolsiona  in  Bright*! 
dUea«e. 
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aune  way,  Briglit*s  disease  is  only  accompaniecl  by  convulsive  affections 
in  some  cases.  7.  Puerperal  Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  eclampsia, 
sometimes  exists  without  the  presence  of  cedema. 

Dr.  Gourbeyre  notices  also  certain  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  this  view  of  the  identity  of  the  affections,  1.  As  there  may  bo 
undoulitedly  eclampsia  without  albuminuria,  what  is  then  tlie  rela* 
tionship  of  eclampsia  to  Bright's  disease  ?  This  fiict  is  but  confirma* 
tory  of  the  view  stated,  for  even  Bright*s  disease  itself  is  sometimes 
non-ftlbuminuric.  2.  Eclampsia  is  sometimes  suddenly  developed,  as 
a  consequence  of  fear;  how  can  it  in  such  cases  be  regarded  as  symp« 
tomatic  of  Bright's  disease  ?  These  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and 
have  been  insufficiently  observed.  There  may  have  been  some  precur« 
Bory  symptoms.  3.  Eclampsia  has  also  in  some  women  appeared  in 
suooeasive  pregnancies,  and  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
of  its  being  Bright's  disease  1  These  exceptional  cases  also  require 
more  accurate  examination,  and  they  may  prove  not  to  be  cases  of 
true  eclampsia. 

IL  The  Influence  of  SeorVoyagea  and  of  Hot  ClhncUea  upon  tlie 
Progress  of  Phthisis  Pulmonodis,     By  M.  Jules  Rochard. 

This,  like  the  last,  is  a  prize  essay;  and  the  author,  a  surgeon  of  the 
French  marine  at  Brest,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the  experience 
he  has  had  in  the  French  navy,  declares  sea- voyages  and  warm  cli* 
mates  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  From  this  experience,  and  from  the  examination  of  what 
others  have  written  on  the  subject^  he  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

*'  1.  Sca-voyaees  much  more  frequently  accelerate  than  retard  the  progress 
of  pohnonary  tuoerculosis.  2.  This  disease,  so  far  from  being  rare  amongst 
sailors,  is  much  more  frequent  among  them  tliau  amoug  land  forces.  It  pre- 
vails with  equal  intensity  in  our  port-hospitals,  at  our  stations,  and  in  our 
SQuadrons.  The  naval  officers,  the  surgeons,  the  commissaries— all,  in  a  word, 
woo  are  engaged  in  the  voyages — are  subjected  to  this  common  law.  3.  In 
spite  of  some  rare  exceptions,  which  must  be  admitted  on  the  strength  of 
certain  facts  reported  by  men  well  worthy  of  credit,  the  prepress  of  phthisis 
is  more  rapid  on  board  ship  than  on  shore.  4.  Naval  professions  should  be 
most  absolutely  interdicted  to  young  persons  who  seem  threatened  with 
phthisis,  and  mr  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  of  advising  their  pursuit. 
5.  Tubercular  patients  can  only  reap  advantage  from  sea-voyages  by  being  placed 
on  board  under  special  hygienic  conditions,  and  by  changing  the  climate  and 
locality  according  to  season  and  atmospheric  vicissitudes — things  impossible  of 
realization  on  board  vessels  having  special  duties  to  fulfil.  Land  journeys,  and 
a  prolonged  residence  in  a  well-chosen  locality,  allow  of  the  same  end  being 
attained  with  less  danger  and  at  less  cost.    0.  Hot  countries,  considered  in 

gral,  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  progress  of  phthisis,  which 
accelerate.  7.  Those  situated  under  the  torrid  zone  (hot  countries  pro- 
so  called)  especially  possess  this  unfortunate  prerogative,  aud  residence  in 
should  be  formally  prohibited  to  phthisical  patients.  The  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  chief  surgeons  in  our  own  and  in  the  English  colonies,  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  colonial  and  European  troops  of  England  and 
France,  the  frequency  of  phthisis  in  our  intertropical  stations,  and  in  the  Eng- 
Ibh  stations  situated  in  the  same  latitude,  and  a  number  of  special  observations, 
demonstrate  this  in  the  most  positive  manner.    The  examination  of  each 
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locality  in  particular  coufirihs  the  condosioU.  8.  The  ^eatef'  Anmber  o£  tkei 
hot  dimates  situated  beyoiid  the  equatorial  zone  are  equally  pr^udicial  to 
lubcrcular  patieuts.  Certain  points  placed  on  the  condnes  of  this  re^on,  and 
liinited  to  a  very  narrow  space,  are  exceptions.  That  they  are  so  is  due  to 
local  conditions.  Residence  there  better  protects  the  phthisiaJ  from  the  acute 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  accelerate  tlie  progress  of  tubercu* 
Hsat  ion,  allows  of  their  leading  a  kind  of  life  more  calculidted  to  maintain  Uieir 
strength,  sometimes  prolongs  their  existence,  and  always  contribates  to  its 
easier  termination.  9.  It  is  during  the  first  period  of  phthisis  that  emigratioii 
should  be  advised,  and  that  we  arc  justified  in  expecting  good  results  from  iL" 
(p.  1G8.) 

AL  Rocfaord  eupports  his  views  by  varioos  statistical  statementfl^ 
itoth  Fr^ch  aod  Iktglish. 

ILL  On  Cancroid  of  tite  FacSy  and  the  beai  If  earn  of  Treating  iL 
By  Dr.  ChapeL 

In  this  paper  the  author  endeavours  to  enforce  the  superiority  of 
the  ©Iteration  by  excision  over  that  of  cauterization,  which,  owing  td 
its  incompleteness,  is  mote  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  and  w^ch 
when  it  does  not  effect  a  care  often  only  increases  irritation.  He  in- 
sists also  upon  the  performance  of  the  operation  at  as  eariy  a  period  as 
possible ;  and  in  case  of  recurrence,  or  of  the  inguinal  glands  becoming 
implicated,  attacking  the  new  spot  at  once.  Dr.  Chapel  relates  tea 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  upper  lip  or  nose,  in  five  of  which  caustics  were 
eii^)loyed,  the  patients  eventually  dying  ;  while  in  the  other  five  the 
knife  was  resorted  to,  the  patients  continuing  well  for  periods  varying 
from  some  months  to  some  years.  The  nature  of  the  disease  in  thes^ 
last  cases  was  verifieil  by  the  examinations  of  M.  Follin. 

In  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  affection,  M.  Chapel  comments  upon 
the  greater  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  men  than  in  women,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  these  cases  occurring  in  males.  Most  of  these  i)ei-sona 
were  regular  smokers ;  and  the  author,  who  practises  among  the  mari- 
time po[iulation  of  St.  Malo,  attributes  the  oociirrence  of  the  disease^ 
in  many  cases,  to  the  habit  of  smoking  sitcrt  pipes,  which  are  injarioi» 
not  only  form  the  injury  they  do  to  the  toeth  and  lip,  but  also  fro» 
the  iiTitation  induced  by  the  great  heat  they  give  rise  to.  M.  B^gin, 
appointed  by  the  Academy  as  reporter  upon  the  paper,  has  also  met 
with  cases  of  this  description;  and  he  agrees  with  M.  Chapel  in  thinking 
that  the  frequent  use  of  short  clay  pipes  is  one  of  the  most  firequeut 
and  obvious  causes  of  cancer  of  the  lip. 

rV.  On  Hie  HepaHHe  of  Hoi  Countriee,  and  on  Aheceee  of  the  Limr. 
By  M.  Dntroulau. 

M.  Dutroulao,  a  naval  medical  officer  stationed  at  Martinique,  limits 
himself  in  this  memoir  to  the  consideration  ci  acute  hepatitis,  and  the 
suppuration  which  so  often  is  a  result  of  it.  He  furnishes  a  tabular 
view  of  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  observed  at  the  Hospital  St.  Pierre^ 
Martinique,  during  the  five  years  1846--51,  specifying  in  particular 
the  cases  of  dysentery  and  hepatitis.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated 
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amonutedto  7396,  with  567  deaths,  or  1  in  13.  Of  these,  3704  were 
cases  of  dysentery,  with  347  deaths  (I  in  10§);  and  339  cases  of  hepa- 
titis,  with  70  deaths  (1  in  4^).  From  tliis  table  he  draws  these  con- 
clasions : — 

**  1.  That  the  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis  follows  in  exact  parallel  that  of 
dvscntcry,  whether  this  be  ascending  or  descending.  2.  That  in  tue  one,  as  in  the 
other  disease,  there  are  periods  of  gra\'ity  that  may  be  termed  epidennc ;  and 
better  periods,  in  which  the  number  of  parents  and  of  deaths  becomes  lowered 
bv  more  than  two^thirds,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  years  l$4S  and  1S51. 
3.  That  dysentery  and  liepatitis  together  almost  lUways  constitute  about  one- 
half  the  total  number  of  cases  of  internal  disease  treated  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Pierre.  4.  That  during  the  period  of  severe  endemics — as,  for  example,  in  1848 
—the  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis  constitutes  nearly  ^th  of  that  of  dysenteries, 
and  more  than  -^^^th  of  the  entire  number  of  diseases ;  while  in  mild  periods,  as 
in  1S51,  it  constitutes  but  ^thof  the  dysenteries,  and  J^rd  of  the  total  number 
of  cases,  a.  That  deaths  uom  abscess  of  the  liver  are  as  1  to  8  Jrds  as  com- 
pared to  those  from  dysentery  in  the  same  grave  periods,  and  as  about  1  to  5  J 
m  relation  to  the  general  mortality ;  while  during  the  milder  periods,  they  are 
as  1  to  4i  of  the  dysenteries,  and  1  to  7  of  the  total  deaths."  (p.  209.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  cases  of  hepatitis  is  very 
huge  compared  with  that  met  with  in  temperate  climates  ;  and  it  is,  in 
£ut,  much  greater  than  this  table  indicates,  since  cases  only  are  men- 
tioned  in  it  m  which  the  symptoms  were  severe  enough  to  predominate 
over  those  of  dysentery,  while  those  cases  are  not  indicated  in  which  the 
hepatitis  seemed  a  mere  element  of  the  dysenteric  affection.  In  the 
hot  climates  in  which  such  prevalence  is  observed  there  is  also  exoes-i 
sive  hnmidity,  great  electrical  tension,  and  great  luxuriance  of  vege- 
table and  insect  life — the  whole  forming  a  vast  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  miasmata.  Thus  the  hepatitis  must  not  be  attributed 
akme  to  the  high  temi)erature,  and  to  the  action  of  this  on  the  liver; 
for  it  is  due  to  the  various  elements  mentioned,  and  es|)ecially  to  the 
condition  of  the  soiL  Like  dysentery,  it  is  endemic  at  St.  Pierre,  and 
is  of  miasmatic  origin.  But  the  two  diseases  have  other  relations 
bendes  their  common  origin.  Thus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
they  €!xist  at  the  same  time,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  has  first 
appeared;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  hepatitis  that  is  not  accom- 
paoied,  or  has  not  been  preceded,  by  dysentery.  The  two  diseases  are 
aHke  liable  to  relaiise,  and  after  a  certain  time  both  assimie  the  chronic 
form.  HefMtitis  puts  on  its  severest  aspect,  and  terminates  in  suppu- 
imtioii,  just  when  the  bad  form  of  dysentery  prevails  endemically;  and 
it  is  mild,  and  terminates  by  resolution,  when  the  simplest  form  of 
dysentery  is  present.  Acclimatization  exerts  no  effect  in  either  dis- 
esse.  The  snthor  doubts  the  soundness  of  the  view  which  attributes 
the  ooexistence  of  the  two  maladies  to  the  pro()agation,  by  means  of 
venous  inflammation,  of  disease  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
to  the  liver.  If  this  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  so,  there  are 
ether  caaes  in  which  neither  intestinal  ulceration  or  inflammation  have 
existed.  Most  of  the  occasional  causes  are  common  to  the  two  di»< 
eases ;  but  there  is  one — viz.,  excessive  bodily  exertion — ^which  seems 
especially  to  give  rise  to  hepatitis.     Thus  the  drummers,  whoso  arms 
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are  in  constant  motion,  fnmidh  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  do 
tbe  other  soldiei's. 

Passing  over  the  account  of  the  aymptoma,  which  is  given  with  con- 
siderable  exactitude,  and  the  detail  of  six  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
we  come  to  the  section  on  the  pathological  anatomy  of  hepatitis  attended 
with  suppuration.  The  material  for  this  is  supplied  by  sixty-six 
autopsies,  and  the  following  particulars  are  deduced.  The  seat  of  the 
abscess  may  be  multiple  ;  and  as  there  may  be  several  abscesses  in 
the  same  liver,  the  number  of  seats  recorded  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  livers  examined.  Their  disposition  was  as  follows :  first,  as  to 
lobeSf  the  large  lobe  62,  middle  12,  and  the  small  2;  next,  as  to 
surfaces,  41  on  the  convex,  and  9  on  the  concave  ;  and  as  to  etfyes,  the 
proportion  was  as  13  to  8.  It  has  been  said,  that  these  abscesses  are 
always  formed  externally  and  penetrate  inwards,  while  exactly  the 
contrary  is  the  case  :  for,  although  we  may  sometimes  meet  with 
abscesses  that  are  quite  superficial,  and  only  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, yet  these  have  formed  at  difierent  depths  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  and  gained  the  surface  by  reason  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
organs  to  expel  abnormal  productions.  Number, — Of  the  66  autopsies, 
in  41  a  single  abscess;  in  16,  2 ;  in  5,  3;  and  in  6,  a  still  larger 
number  were  met  with.  Size. — In  56,  the  abscesses  varied  fix>m  the  size 
of  an  orange  to  that  of  the  foetal  head;  in  11,  from  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut to  that  of  an  orange ;  and  in  11,  they  were  less  in  size  than  a 
walnut — the  latter  being  generally  in  large  numbers,  although  the 
larger  ones  were  also  sometimes  multiple.  Fus. — ^This  was  found  to  be 
phlegmonous  in  50  instances,  serous  in  3,  coloured  by  bile  in  6,  and  of 
the  colour  of  wine-lees,  sometimes  smelling  like  gangrene,  in  11. 
Termination, — In  30  of  the  66  cases,  death  took  place  before  the 
abscess  was  broken  or  opened ;  and  in  25,  the  pus  had  burst  into 
neighbouring  parts.  In  11  instances,  the  abscesses  were  opened  by 
the  bistoury,  and  in  no  instance  did  it  burst  externally. 

State  of  the  Liver. — The  size  of  the  liver  was  noted  as  increased  in 
59  cases,  diminished  in  2,  and  normal  in  5;  and  in  50  cases  in  which 
its  consistency  was  noted,  rammollissement  was  observed  in  34,  an 
increased  consistency  in  10,  and  partial  gangrene  in  6  cases.  From 
among  49  cases  the  colour  was  found  deeper  in  30,  and  paler  in  19 : 
so  that  increase  of  size,  rammollissement,  and  a  deeper  colour  wei-e  the 
most  general  appearances  observed,  although  suppuration  also  oo-existed 
with  opposite  states.  The  variable  conditions  in  which  the  liver  is 
found,  show  how  little  the  constancy  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
its  inflammation  is  to  be  relied  upon ;  so  that  whenever  there  have 
been  S3rmptoms  of  hepatitis  during  life,  and  we  find  after  death  that 
there  are  characteiistics  which  difier  more  or  less  from  the  normal 
state,  we  may  regard  them  as  signs  of  inflammation.  After  dysentery, 
in  the  course  of  which  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  have  been  pre- 
sent, all  these  anatomical  changes  are  met  with,  even  when  no  suppu- 
ration  is  present.  The  size  the  liver  attains,  when  abscess  is  present,  is 
sometimes  enormous,  as  it  may  mount  up  to  the  third  intercostal  space, 
extend  from  one  hypochondrium  to  the  other,  or  descend  as  low  as  the 
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crista  ilii.  In  none  of  the  cases  was  there  found  the  purulent  infiltra* 
tioa  mentioned  by  authors.  When  gangrene  of  the  organ  was  met 
with,  it  was  always  in  connexion  with  a  gangrenous  abscess,  unsur- 
xounded  by  any  cysi^ 

In  the  44  instances  in  which  its  condition  was  noted,  the  Biomaclk 
presented  traces  of  more  or  less  intense  gastritis  in  21,  while  in  23 
thm«  was  no  sign  of  such  complication.  In  57  cases  there  were  traces 
of  old  or  recent  dysentery. 

The  diagnosis,  usually  easy  at  an  early  period,  is  not  always  so  when 
the  existence  of  abscess  has  to  be  decided  upon.  The  state  of  the 
respiration  affords  the  most  valuable  aid ;  for  when  this  is  short  and 
nninterrupted,  and  that  perhaps  without  the  patient  being  aware  of 
it,  abscess  is  certainly  present  The  detection  of  abscess  may  be  very 
difficult  when  the  case  is  not  seen  from  the  beginning,  or  when  it  is 
complicated  by  other  affections;  and  in  numerous  instances  it  has 
been  met  with  when  never  suspected  during  life.  The  prognosis  in 
simple  primary  he|>atitis  is  very  favourable,  as  active,  well-directed 
treatment  will  always  secure  a  cure.  Fortunately,  in  the  ordinary 
simple  endemic  periods,  these  cases  are  those  that  most  frequently 
occur ;  but  there  is  a  great  liability  to  relapse,  which,  if  the  patient 
remain  within  the  endemic  focus,  frequently  leads  to  suppuration—* 
80  that  if  many  cases  of  disease  are  cured  in  the  first  instance,  very 
few  patients  are  ultimately  saved.  In  abscess,  5  out  of  6  cases  are 
beyond  the  resource  of  art,  either  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  general 
symptoms,  or  from  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  an  adjoining  organ. 

Treatment. — ^The  disease  must  be  early  attacked  with  activity,  even 
in  si>ite  of  the  presence  of  paroxysms  of  marsh  fever.  Guided  by  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  pulse,  general  and  local  bleeding  must  be 
bad  freely  recourse  to.  During  this  period,  all  medicinal  substances 
capable  of  exciting  the  liver  or  stomach,  as  emetics  and  drastics,  must 
be  abstained  from ;  and  even  calomel  itself  should  not  be  given  until 
after  the  first  few  days,  when,  the  febrile  symptoms  being  allayed,  it 
may  be  administered  with  opium  until  salivation  is  produced.  The 
author  speaks  highly  of  the  employment  of  milk-whey,  to  which 
manna  is  added  (30  to  500  parts),  this  exerting  a  valuable  modifying 
power  upon  the  biliary  and  intestinal  excretions.  It  may  be  continued 
for  several  days.  When  the  pain  and  dyspnoea  are  not  sufficiently 
relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  signs  of  suppuration  are  not  manifest,  a 
krge  blister  is  highly  useful ;  this,  if  the  engorgement  continue,  being 
dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  Blisters,  however,  require  veiy 
cautious  employment  at  first,  as  they  may  only  add  to  the  irritation. 
If  the  signs  of  suppuration  present  themselves,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  combating  the  general  symptoms  and  complications,  aud 
watching  the  course  the  suppuration  will  take.  Quinine  is  required 
when  there  are  tme  paludal  paroxysms,  or  when  the  shiveriugs  and 
sweatings  exhaust  the  patient,  even  when  they  are  not  of  a  paroxysmal 
character.  When  the  abscess  points  externally,  it  should  be  at  once 
opened ;  but  in  the  absence  of  pointing,  more  caution  is  required,  as  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  matter  and  the 
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formation  of  the  necessary  adhesions.  M.  Dutroulau  recommends  that 
a  soificientlj  hu^e  aperture  should  be  made,  and  that  it  should,  when 
the  abscess  is  deep-seated,  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  externally.  He 
is  not  in  favour  of  injections,  unless  the  bad  quality  of  the  pus  call  for 
their  employment.  The  regimeu  i-equires  to  be  more  severe  than  in 
other  inflammatory  diseases,  all  irritation  of  the  stomach  being  espe- 
cially avoided.  A.  more  generous  diet  may  be  allowed,  when  the 
general  state  is  satisfactory,  even  when  suppuration  is  present. 

V.  On  tlie  Treatment  of  Acute  Mental  AUencUion. 
By  Dr.  Casimir  PineL 

This  memoir,  though  embracing  the  treatment  of  acute  insanity  in 
general,  of  which  its  author,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Pinel,  takes,  an 
able  critical  and  historical  survey,  is  especially  devoted  to  the  esdii- 
bition  of  the  great  ej£cacy  which  residts  from  the  employment  of 
prolonged  tepid  baths,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  cold  applications 
to  the  head.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  better  accoant  of 
the  paper  than  is  contained  in  the  following  pix)positions,  with  which 
Dr.  Pinel  concludes  it : — 

"  1.  A  great  number  of  the  therapeutical  agents  employed  in  our  own  times 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  2.  Treatment  by  moral  means  was  so  emplo^ 
by  them  as  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  thoroujgh  knowledge  of  the  affection. 
9.  During  eiglitecn  centuries  the  blindest  empiricism  directed  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  4.  It  is  to  P.  Piucl  that  the  glory  of  having  brought  about  a 
complete  reform  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  due.  5.  To  mm  we  owe 
the  more  moderate  employment  of  blood-letting,  the  more  judicious  use  of 
baths  and  douches,  the  suppression  of  chains  and  corporeal  coercion,  and  thQ 
application  of  moral  remedies  and  of  hygienic  rules,  that  had  been  so  long 
n^lected.  6.  To  his  disciples,  and  especially  to  EsquiTol  and  Ferrus,  belong 
the  honour  of  having  followed  in  his  traces,  and  of  having  realized  projects  he 
was  unable  to  carry  iuto  execution.  7.  As  in  oilier  diseases,  there  are  certain 
priucipal  conditions  iu  insanity  in  the  absence  of  whidi  recovery  can  be  rarely 
tookeu  for :  these  arc  the  acute  form,  the  absence  of  complications  aud  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  an  age  not  too  advanced,  and  a  speedy  and  rational  treat- 
ment. 8.  With  such  conditions,  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  recover  as  of  those  suffering  from  diseases  usually  reputed 
as  amonff  the  most  curable.  9.  The  general  opinion,  then,  that  insanity  is 
very  rardy,  if  ever,  curable,  is  erroneous.  10.  Hereditaxy  predispositions,  so 
frequent  m  mental  diseases,  render  the  cure  more  difficult ;  but  still  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  are  subjects  of  these  are  susceptible  of  recoveiy, 
11.  The  delay,  hesitation,  or  repugnance  felt  by  famihes  at  placing  the  insane 
in  special  establishments  is  a  powerful  cause  of  their  not  recovering.  12.  It 
may  be  possible  to  treat  some  patients  at  home,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  cannot  be  done.  13.  The  relative  isolation  of  the  patient  in  a  special 
estabhshment  becomes,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  take ;  and  such  sequestra- 
tion is  called  for  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  of  his  friends,  aud  of  society. 
14.  It  is  to  the  want  of  Uus  sequestration,  brought  about  by  the  indifferemoe 
or  neglect  of  relatives,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  authorities  of  infringing  personal 
hbcrty,  that  most  of  the  unfortunate  accidents  occurring  during  a  paroxysm 
of  insanity  are  attributable.  15.  The  different  forms  of  monomama,  moral 
insauitv,  instinctive  insanity,  and  the  early  stages  of  paralytic  insanity,  are 
generally  misunderstood  by  the  public  and  by  the  magistracy.  16.  The  ahenist 
nhysidan  is  not  always  listened  to,  even  when  liis  advice  has  b^en  soo^bL 
i7.  The  treatment  of  insanity  is  preventive  or  curative,  the  former  being  prin- 
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eipally  of  use  in  tlie  case  of  hereditary  predisposition.  IS.  The  simultaneous 
and  ratioiial  emplovment  of  somatic  and  psychical  treatment  is  almost  always 
necessary.  19.  Tie  importance  of  moral  treatment,  in  the  sense  understood 
hy  Lcurret,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
practitioners  neglect  far  too  mach  moral  means,  resorting  almost  exclusively 
to  ohysical  acents.  30.  Those  who  have  lived  some  time  among  lunatics  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  act  upon  them  sometimes  by  physical  and 
sometimes  by  mond  means,  and  very  often  by  the  two  conjoined.  21.  Blood- 
letting is  the  medicinal  agent  that  has  been  most  abused ;  since  the  time  of 
Plnel  it  has  been  employed  less  frequently  and  with  more  discernment,  but  it 
is  still  resorted  to  too  often.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  more  often  inju- 
rious than  nseful.  22.  Purgatives,  narcotics,  bark,  &c.,  may  be  prescribed 
with  advantage;    but  for  the  most  oart  they  are  obJv  auxiliary  means. 

23.  Alienist  practitioners  have  generally  acknowledged  tne  utility  of  baths. 

24.  Most  of  tkem  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  prolonging  their  duration, 
chiefly  in  the  paroxysms  of  mania;  but  this  duration  has  b^u  limited  to  a  few 
boors.  25.  Lotions,  affusions,  and  irrigations  have  generally  been  applied  in 
an  im2)erfect  and  irregular  manner,  although  some  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  the  reading  of  the  author's  and  M.  Bricrre  dc  Boismout's  papers 
pcfore  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  26.  The  method  the  author  has  employed 
in  the  various  eases  of  acute  insanity  since  1S37  consists  in  the  simultaneous 
use  of  prolonged  baths,  and  of  irri^tions  to  the  head.  The  temperature  of 
the  baths  is  a  mihl  one ; .  and  then:  duration,  according  to  the  indications,  varies 
from  one  to  twentv  hours.  The  irrigations  may  be  either  continued  the  whole 
time  or  interrupteo,  and  the  jets  may  be  varied  both  iu  size  and  number.  Tlie 
water  employea  fox*  them  must  never  be  of  a  very  low  temperature,  especially 
m  winter.  27.  Baths  of  short  duration  are  in  general  more  hurtful  than  use- 
fal ;  and  when  baths  are  employed  without  fi'equcnt  affusions  or  continuous 
irrigations,  they  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  cerebral  accidents.  28.  Be- 
yond ail  contradiction,  prolonged  tepid  baths  with  continuous  irrigations  con-, 
stitnte  the  beat  means  of  treating  the  acute  forms  of  insanity,  and  that  not 
only  in  mania,  but  in  the  different  varieties  of  partial  delirium.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  they  arc  unsuitcd  to  cases  of  melancholic  delirium.  29.  The 
author  has  treated  157  cases  of  insanity  by  this  means,  which  may  be  thus 
chissed:  57  maniacal  delirium;  3S  lypemauia;  20  monomania;  21  suicidal 
delirium ;  16  delirium*  tremens ;  and  5  erotomania.  Of  these,  90  were  males 
and  67  females ;  and  of  the  157  cases,  125  were  cured.  30.  Moral  causes  of 
insanity  (122)  were  far  more  frec^uent  than  nhysical  (39J.  31.  Hereditary 
influence  was  proved  to  have  existed  in  a  little  less  than  a  fourth  (37). 
32.  Of  the  15/  cases,  79  (50  men,  29  women)  were  unmarried,  C6  were 
Buuried,  and  12  were  widowed.  33.  The  mean  age  was  about  thirty-two  years. 
34.  The  mean  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  125  recoveries  had  been  two  and 
a  half  mcmths,  and  iu  101  of  the  number  only  one  month.  The  mean  duration 
of  treatment  was  four  months.  35.  The  exact  results  were:  none  (including 
4  deaths),  7;  ameliorations,  21;  under  treatment,  4;  recoveries,  125 — i.e., 
fonr-flfths.  The  number  of  recoveries  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  pctient,  two-fifths  bein?  under  thirtv  years,  two-thirds  under  forty,  and 
Ibvr-mths  under  fifty.  Before  thirty  and  aifter  forty,  women  furnished  fewer 
neoveries  tJian  men.  36.  One-half  of  those  who  recovered  were  unmarried; 
and  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  (2S)  suffered  from  hereditary  influence.  37.  A 
fifth  part  (25)  experienced  relapses,  one-half  being  treated  again  with  success. 
Of  0  patients  who  had  insane  rebtivcs,  about  a  third  relapsed,  and  the  same 
nuiid)er  zeeovered.  38.  Of  32  patients  treated  without  advantage,  one-half 
exceeded  forty  years^  and  reached  an  age  when  recovery  becomes  rare :  of  the 
32,  7  belonged  to  families  having  other  insane  members.  39.  Six  patients  pre- 
sented at  their  admission  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  consequently  there 
«M  litde  orno  hope  of  their  zecoveiy.    40.  Six  had  suffered  from  insanity  one. 
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or  more  times.  41.  Among  the  32  cases  in  which  the  treatment  failed,  there 
were  9  only  who  presented  the  conditions  favourable  to  recovery,  and  of  this 
number  21  experienced  amelioration."  (p.  408.) 

VI.  On  Catalepsy.     By  Dr.  PaeL 

To  this  memoir  the  Civrieux  prize  of  1855  vras  adjudged.  The 
author  commences  by  inquiring  whether  the  cataleptic  state  is  to  be 
regarded  i\a  a  mere  symptom  of  disease,  or  to  be  admitted  on  the 
nosological  list  as  a  special  affection.  Such  an  affection  is  usually  cha- 
racterized by  the  union  of  several  symptoms,  which,  varying  more  or 
less  individually,  yet  constitute  together  a  well-defined  form  ;  or  by 
even  a  single  symptom,  providing  this  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
same  organic  lesion,  or  is  met  with  in  no  other  malady.  Catalepsy  is 
in  this  last  position,  as  it  presents  a  symptom  peculiar  to  itself  which 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  affections.  This  characteristic 
symptom  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  muscular  movement,  which 
allows  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  assuming  various  attitudes,  the  patient 
being  unable  to  modify  these  in  any  manner.  Catalepsy  has  at  all 
times  struck  with  wonder,  and  sometimes  with  terror,  those  who  have 
witnessed  its  remarkable  phenomena ;  for  what,  indeed,  can  be  more 
astounding  than  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being  becoming  motionless 
and  senseless  amidst  the  varied  occupations  of  life— incapable  of 
moving  his  own  limbs,  and  yet  obeying  with  docility  all  the  caprices 
of  the  hand  of  another— deprived  to  all  appearances  of  the  normal  use 
of  the  senses,  and  presenting  other  extraordinary  psychological  pheno* 
mena  ?  The  rarity  of  the  disease  has  permitted  few  to  describe  it  from 
personal  observation,  and  those  who  have  had  this  opportunity  have 
usually  seen  only  one  or  two  patients  and  a  smiJl  number  of 
paroxysms.  Hence  a  double  source  of  error.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
want  of  personal  observation  has  generally  led  to  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  true  conditions  of  catalepsy,  and  given  rise  to  either  the  most 
unreasonable  scepticism  or  the  blindest  credulity;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  eiich  individual  observer,  wanting  all  terms  of  comparison,  is 
inevitably  led  along  a  false  route  if  he  cannot  resist  the  tendency  to 
hasty  generalization.  M.  Fuel  has  made  careful  study  of  cases  re- 
corded both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  scarcely  however  men- 
tioning the  names  of  any  of  this  country  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  four  cases 
that  have  been  communicated  to  him,  and  three  that  have  occurred  to 
himself  (the  particulars  of  one  of  these  being  most  minutely  detailed), 
he  has  sought  to  reconcile  some  of  the  contradictions  of  previous 
writers — carefully  separating  the  facts  themselves  from  the  hypothe- 
tical and  theoretical  explanations  of  their  narrators.  He  believes  in- 
deed, seeing  the  incompleteness  of  early  observations,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  material  for  the  construction  of  a  rational  theory  of  cata- 
lepsy. The  following  is  the  definition  of  the  disease  in  his  own 
words  :— 

"  Catalepsy  is  an  intermittent  neurosis,  without  any  notable  modification  of 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  with  a  special  disturbance  of  all 
the  functions  of  relation,  essentially  chaiacteiised  by  the  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  of  voluntarily  extending  or  contracting  the  musdes  of 
animal  life ;  while  another  person  may,  at  his  will,  oblige  these  same  musdes  to 
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pass  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  between  the  extreme  limits  of  con- 
traction ami  extension."  (p.  4*55.) 

In  all  cases  of  catalepsy,  without  exception,  there  has  been  suspen- 
sion of  voice  and  speech  as  long  as  the  patient  has  been  left  to  himself. 
This  feature  has  not  been  included  in  the  definition,  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  general  immovability  of  the  muscular  system.  Those  instances  in 
which  cataleptic  patients  have  been  said  to  reply  to  questions  during 
paroxysms,  have  been  complicated  with  somnambulism.  Several 
authors  have  regarded  insensibility  as  a  constant  characteristic,  but 
erroaeously ;  for  while,  in  general,  thei*e  is  at  least  an  apparent  ex« 
tinction  of  sensibility,  this  in  some  cases  is  increased.  All  that  can  be 
■aid  ia»  that  there  is  a  disturbed  state  of  the  sensitive  functions.  The 
vagneness  of  the  expression  represents  exactly  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  modi- 
fications experienced  by  the  sensorial  and  intellectual  functions. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  M.  Fuel  in  his  elaborate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  they  influence  the  various 
fimctioDS  of  the  economy.  Its  diagnosis,  he  observes,  is  easy,  as  the 
pathognomic  sign  is  always  present : — 

"  Take  in  your  hand  either  the  arm  or  the  leg  of  a  patient  supposed  to  be 
the  subject  of  catalepsy.  Displace  this  limh,  and  then  leave  it  to  itself.  If  it 
remain  m  the  position  m  which  you  have  placed  it,  and  the  patient  is  in  nowise 
able  to  change  such  position,  you  may  affirm  that  catalepsy  is  present.  I 
should  observe,  however,  that  when  the  result  of  the  first  experiment  remains 
negative,  it  should  be  repeated  several  times,  cither  on  different  limbs,  the 
trmk,  or  the  neck — in  a  word,  upon  the  various  mobile  parts  of  the  body  :  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  beiu^  sometimes  excited 
with  difficulty,  the  catalepsy  may  seem  to  be  partial,  and  not  be  at  once  evi- 
dent in  all  pajts  of  the  body.  In  certain  diseases,  when  the  pathognomic 
diaractcr  is  wanting,  we  seek  our  diagnosis  in  the  ensemble  of  the  symptoms 
ohservable.  Here,  however,  this  sign  is  indispensable,  and  in  its  absence  cata- 
lepsy cannot  be  said  to  exist.  We  must  place  in  the  category  of  doubtful 
cases  all  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  explicitly  mentioned,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  observations  made  by  tlie  ancient  authors,  when  analysis 
m  the  study  of  disease  was  not  carried  so  far  as  at  the  present  time."  (p.  4SS.) 

The  non-existence  of  this  symptom  renders  it  easy  to  distinguish 
this  disease  from  others  which  in  some  respects  may  resemble  it — as 
hysteria,  tetanus,  lethargy,  ecstasy,  &c. 

Fredisposing  Causes, — Analysing  the  150  cases  he  has  collected,  M. 
Fuel  finds  nothing  decisive  in  regard  to  climate,  seasons,  locality, 
or  hereditary  influence.  The  age  has  been  indicated  in  94  cases 
only.  From  these  it  results 'that  it  is  much  more  common  below 
thirty,  when  74  cases  occurred,  than  above  forty,  when  only 
24  occurred — there  being  no  cases  between  thirty  and  forty.  The 
period  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  comprised  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  number.  Sex, — ^The  statement  which  is  true  at  present 
that  females  are  more  liable  to  catalei)sy  than  males,  has  not  always 
been  correct.  The  sex  is  indicated  in  148  of  the  cases.  Of  21 
cases,  however,  occurring  in  or  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
15  were  males,  and  6  only  females.  To  the  end  of  the  seven* 
teecth  century,  43  cases  were  furnished  by  29  males  and  14 
and   at   the  end  of  the    eighteenth    century    00    males 
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and  38  females ,  constituted  the  88  cases.  The  same  male*  pre- 
dominance was  observable  until  1841;  and  of  the  130  first  cases, 
arranged  cbi-onologicallj  in  the  author's  table,  65  are  naks  and 
65  females.  Since  1841  females  ha?e  predominated — so  that  ure 
now  have  in  the  148,  80  females  to  68  males.  OcentpaikmB^-^ 
These  have  be^i  very  various,  and  in  several  cases  ace  not  stated. 
Membei-s  of  religious  orders,  students,  and  military  persena  have 
furnished  numerous  examples.  Many  of  the  cases  have  belonged  te 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  living  a  life  of  easa 
.  The  duration  of  catalepsy  is  very  variable,  lasting  in  some  cases  but 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  in  others  for  several  years.  But  details  upon 
this  point  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  cases.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  themselves  may  also  vary  from  a  minute  or  two  to  a  very 
long  period.  In  the  case  given  by  Sarlandi^  it  lasted  from  Sep* 
tember  23rd,  1815,  to  March  28th,  1816,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
recovery  of  consciousness  Nov.  29th,  1815.  As  the  usual  result  of  the 
disease  is  a  return  to  health,  its  prognosis  must  be  regarded  as  fskvour- 
able,  except  when  it  becomes  excessively  pn^ongea  or  complicated 
with  incurable  diseases,  as  mania.  Almost  every  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  has  been  enlisted  in  the  irecUmmU  of  this  disease ;  and  the 
most  competent  authors  avow  how  little  can  be  dona  The  treat- 
ment must  be,  in  fact,  eclectic  ;  for  in  a  disease  of  the  actual  pathology 
of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
ministering  to  each  special  indication  as  it  arises. 

Review  VIII. 

1.  Report  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Fanmure,  G.C^.f  d:c.,  of  the 

Froceedirigs  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  dispatched  to  tJie  Seat  of 
War  in  tlie  East,  1855-56.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  March,  1 857. 

2.  Ohservatio^is  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  in  the 

Crimea.  By  Sir  John  Hall,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals. — London,  1857. 

3.  Une  Mission  Medicate  <i  VAi^inke  d^ Orient.  Par  M.  Baubkks^ 
Medecin-Inspecteur.  '  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  livraisons  pour 
Fevrier,  Avril,  Juin, — Paris,  1857. 

A  Medical  Mission  to  tJie  Army  of  the  Easi.  "By  M.  Baudbkb^ 
Physician-GeneraL — Paris,  1857. 

4.  England  and  France  before  Sebastopdl,  looked  at  from  a  MecSctd 

Point  of  View.  By  Charles  Bryce,  M.D.,  attached,  on  special 
service,  to  Scutari  Hospitals. — London,  1857. 

For  the  last  three  years  almost  every  number  of  this  publication 
has  made  use  of  some  valid  personal  knowledge  or  published  records 
to  keep  its  readers  acquainted  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  late  war.  True,  we  have  had  to  express  regi*et  at 
the  rarity  and  incompleteness  of  these  materials — still,  we  looked 
hopefully  to  the  future.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  army 
medical  staff,  with  the  ability  to  instruct,  would  always  ifirithholtt 
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fioia  tlie  public  the  fjroits  of  their  profeaaional  expeiience  gained 
io  hsrcttj  and  bonourably  during  the  Crimean  oampaign,  and  con* 
tinae  silent  on  the  true  causes  of  the  terrible  mortality  which  beft^ 
tlie  arm  J  in  the  winter  of  1854-^5.  Indeed,  self-respect,  as  well  as 
the  mterests  of  homauity  and  science,  impose  on  this  military  depart- 
naot  the  duty  of  such-like  publication.  No  one  has  forgotten  the 
Uame  cast  on  the  competency  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  expe- 
ditionary army  lor  a  large  share  of  its  losses  from  disease.  Their 
ttumericAl  inadequacy  to  succour  and  save  the  wounded  was  not  moie 
rraghly  denounced  to  popular  censure,  than  was  their  i»:ofessional  skill 
in  ^e  proper  treatment  of  camp  sickness.  And  to  make  this  popular 
eenaure  more  credible  and  poignant,  comparisons  were  drawn,  now, 
between  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Allied  aimies  in  the  field,  and  again, 
between  the  hospital  practice  of  Knglish,  French,  and  Constantinople 
augeonflb  However  painful  it  is  to  read  these  disparaging  estimates, 
and  with  whatever  mistrust  the  authority  for  making  them  was  looked 
ai»  nevertheleiBy  till  very  recently,  we  were  without  any  official  state- 
ments whereby  to  gainsay  their  truth.  Even  now,  we  do  not  possess 
official  documents  regarding  the  two  chief  i)oints  of  this  comparison, 
namely — (1)  The  medical  organization  and  administration  of  the 
Hoglish  and  French  armies  respectively,  influencing  the  general  hygiene 
of  each ;  and  (2)  the  professional  knowledge  of  the  regimental  and 
staff  surgeons,  aa  tested  by  statistical  results  of  medical  practice  in 
camp  and  hoepitaL  The  injustice  done  the  British  service,  at  home 
and  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  points  of  com- 
parison, can  be  established,  we  think  satisfiustorily,  by  evidence  drawn 
from  the  writings  now  selected  for  review.  It  was  our  wish  to  have 
embraced  the  latter  particular  also,  but  the  means  still  fail  us. 

There  is  on  the  eve  of  being  issued  from  Whitehall-yard  a  volumi- 
nous  medical  and  surgical  report,  which,  besides  furnishing  tabular 
xetnms  of  the  number  of  regimental  sick  daUy  in  hospital,  the  classi- 
fication  and  details  of  camp  diseases  and  of  external  injuries,  with  the 
ianieof  every  case  borne  on  the  sick  list,  will  likewise  present  approved 
diasertations  on  etiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics  founded  on  the 
ocdlated  and  coUective  ol»ervations  of  the  whole  army  medical  staff 
«nployed  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea.  If  this  work  prove  in  execu- 
tion what  the  Director-General  designs  it  to  be,  from  the  time,  labour, 
and  coat  bestowed  on  its  preparation.  Dr.  Smith  will  have  taken  a 
aoble  revenge  on  detractors  of  himself  and  his  department  in  1855. 
DiHtppoint^  in  obtaining  the  promised  publication  for  present  use, 
we  are  constrained  to  narrow  the  bounds  of  the  preceding  comparison 
to  the  single  question  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  British 
and  French  military  administrative  regulations  in  preserving  and 
restoring  the  efficient  health  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

We  have,  indeed,  long  coveted  an  opportunity  and  the  means  to 
discuss  this  question  fully.  The  books  set  forth  for  review,  the  names 
and  deeigpmtions  of  the  resi>ective  writers,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  their  pages  and  the  op(>ortuneness  of  their  revelations,  supply  these. 
And  being  the  first  contributions  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  war 
which  enable  ns  to  obtain  a  clear  insight,  if  not  complete  knowledge, 
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of  the  sanitary  administration  of  the  English  and  French  servioes,  it 
may  he  useful  to  premise  what  follows  hy  some  words  personal  to  the 
authors. 

Sir  John  Hall,  as  principal  medical  officer  in  the  East,  after  the 
landing  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  was  directly  answerable,  so  far  as 
his  power  extended,  for  the  hygiene  of  the  British  army.  In  all  that 
concerned  enforcement  of  available  appliances  against  camp  diseases 
resulting  from  accumulated  filth,  overcrowding  of  tents  and  hospital 
marquees,  insufficient  nutriment,  and  defective  medical  resources,  it 
was  his  duty  to  advise,  report,  or  order.  And  we  are  only  chroniclers 
of  the  now  unanimous  judgment  of  the  British  army  in  stating,  that 
his  experience,  industry,  and  wisdom,  with  exemplary  self-respect,  aug- 
mented his  military  rank.  His  weekly  official  reports  and  returns  are 
models  of  exactness  and  instruction.  No  chief  of  a  department  was  less 
envied  than  Dr.  Hall  for  the  honorary  rewai*d  conferred  by  his  Sovereign 
for  eminent  services  in  the  field. 

M.  Baudens  arrived  in  the  Crimea  only  towards  the  close  of  active 
hostilities,  but  not  before  his  high  military  rank  and  distinguished 
medical  abilities  were  needed  for  the  salvation  of  an  army.  It  has 
rarel}''  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness  a  more  dexterous  surgical 
operator,  or  listen  to  a  more  eloquent  expositor  of  medical  ethics. 
While  he  proved  himself  indefatigable  in  personal  labours,  and  daring 
in  counsel  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  '^mission,'*  his  high-bi«d 
courtesy  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  his  department  insured  the 
obedience  of  respect  as  much  as  that  of  command — ei  sie  wnnes.  The 
election  of  a  literary  and  political  journal  of  Orlea/nist  tendencies  for 
the  publication  of  his  Eastern  experience,  does  not  in  our  estimation 
detract  from  his  patriotism  or  professional  dignity,  however  strange 
the  circumstance  must  seem  to  English  notions  of  military  reserve. 

To  Dr.  Bryce  belongs,  it  would  appear,  the  credit  of  having  been 
selected  by  the  Director-General  to  investigate  at  Scutari  hospitals^ 
and  report  directly  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
and  Constantinople  methods  of  treating  sick  soldiers  from  the  Crimea; 
for  which  service  a  former  residence  in  Turkey,  and  certain  published 
writings,  were  supposed  to  qualify  him  peculiarly.  This  investigation, 
we  may  remark,  originated  in  a  newspaper  preference  given  to  the 
Ferate  medication  of  fever  and  dysentery  over  that  generally  pursued 
by  our  surgeons  in  like  cases.  On  completion  of  this  special  duty.  Dr. 
Bryce  proceeded  to  the  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  sani- 
tary state  and  hospital  means  of  the  Allied  armies ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  he  visited  and  closely  inspected  the  French  hospitals  on  the 
Bosphorus.  The  £^ts  then  and  thus  ascertained  he  embodied  in  offi- 
cial reports  for  the  information  of  those  whom  the  knowledge  con- 
cerned. These  reports  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  his  present 
volume,  the  publication  of  which  he  probably  considered  well  timed  to 
remove  some  of  the  popular  injustice  continually  done  our  militaiy 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  restore,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
just  repute  of  English  medical  administration  compared  with  that  of 
the  French,  for  prolonged  service  of  troops  in  the  field. 
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These  preliminary  observations  on  the  jyerecnnd  of  the  authors 
named  point  to  the  use  of  their  writings  and  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  the  following  questions  : — 

a.  What  was  the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  English  and  French 
Crimean  armies  respectively  throughout  the  war  % 

b.  In  what  respects  does  the  military  organization  of  the  medical 
department  of  each  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  manage- 
ment of  fdck  soldiers  ? 

c  To  what  extent  did  experience  in  the  medical  administration  of 
both  services  prove  the  superiority  of  either  for  remedial  resources 
available  in  camp  and  hospital,  at  periods  of  great  sickness  ? 

d.  And  what  was  the  actual  fighting  strength,  measured  by  a  health 
standard,  possessed  by  the  Allied  combatants  before  Sebastopol  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  signature  of  peace?  (30th  March,  1856.) 

These  are  questions  we  have  been  long  desirous  to  elucidate  in  these 
pages  on  authentic  d<Ua.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  do  so  by  making  con- 
tributory to  the  attempt  the  records  which  we  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  For  this  end,  we  now  propose  to  invite  attention,  first, 
to  the  fisusts  of  the  case  as  they  stand  in  evidence ;  and,  next,  to  the 
medical,  military,  and  national  bearings  of  these  facts  :  and  the  directest 
plan  whereby  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  is  to  strictly  scrutinize 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Bryce,  as  the  latest  and  most  specific  of  the  three 
works  on  the  subject. 

First,  then,  what  was  the  sanitary  state  of  the  English  and  French 
Crimean  armies  throughout  the  war  ? 

On  application,  the  Director-General  supplied  the  author  with  the 
subjoined 

**  Abstract  of  the  number  of  Noti-commissioned  Officers  and  Men  sent  to  the  East 
during  the  late  War,  with  the  Deaths  from  Wounds  and  Diseases  resi)ectivelif ; 
alsOf  the  Number  Invalided  to  England, 

Total  number  sent  to  the  East 93,959 

Died  from  wounds  and  mechanical  injuries   ....  1701* 

Died  from  disease  and  all  other  causes 10,298* 

Number  invalided 12,903 

Killed  iu  action 205Sf 

"These  numbers  may  be  cast  into  another  form  for  sake  of  imiformity  with 

Ihc  Trench  return  of  casualties  which  follows.    Thus: — 

"  The  total  strength  of  the  British  force  of  soldiers, 

exclusive  of  officers^  originally  embarked  for  the 

East,  aud  added  during  progress  of  the  war,  up 

to  date  of  cyacuation  of  Crimea 93,959 

Beduccd  by  deaths,  killed  in  action,  and  died  of 

wounds 4,440 

Ditto,  by  deaths  from  disease 10,298 

Ditto,  by  invaliding 12,903 

33,047 

Remaining  effective  strength  of  Crimean  army,  

non-combatants  exclusive,  at  close  of  war    .    .  00,312 

•  The  **  kUlcd  in  action  "  not  incloded  in  these  numbers. 

t  These  nnmbcrs  are  supplied  from  a  parlianicutary  return  quoted  in  the  United  Service 
Magazine. 
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"  These  numbers  show — 

**  A  ratio  of  deaths  to  strength,  exelusiee  of  lulled  in 

action,  of 19'22  per  cent. 

/w/«tire  of  ditto 227        „      " 

We  have  thus,  for  the  first  time,  made  known,  on  official  authority,* 
the  enormons  a^^gregate  of  deaths  fi*om  disease  alone,  surpassing  in 
proportion  the  Walcheren  losses,  heretofore  the  bye-word  of  military 
disaster :  but  what  will  iio  less  painfully  strike  the  medical  reader  ia^ 
the  surprisingly  small  i)roi)ortiou  of  men  returned  "  killed  in  action'' — 
at  least,  thrce-ibui-ths  of  the  whole  deaths  having  resulted  from  other 
casualties  and  conditions  of  war. 

Another  no  less  remarkable  character  of  this  obitoaiy  is  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  deaths  over  the  period  embraced  in  the  above 
return.  Calculating  the  period  of  actual  war  service  in  the  East  at 
two  years, — from  June,  ISdij  to  June,  1856,  and  deducting  from  it 
the  three  montlis  spent  by  some  of  the  troops  on  the  Bosphorus  and 
at  Yama, — we  believe  that  the  official  returns  about  to  be  issued  by 
the  Director-Geiiei-al  will  reveal  the  &ct,  that  at  least  five-aixtha  of 
the  above- stated  mortality  occiured  duiing  the  first  six  months  after 
landing  in  the  Crimea — that  is,  between  September,  1854,  and  the  end 
of  March  following. 

The  few  lines  jujst  written  are  full  of  most  bitter  rcminiscenoes  and 
of  instiTictive  reflections.  It  has,  however,  been  so  often  and  so  re- 
cently our  painful  public  duty  to  investigate  and  declare  our  opinion 
of  the  true  c^iuscs  of  these  lamentable  occurrences,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  hei-e  on  so  iminviting  a  theme.  Suffice  it  that  we  give  our 
readers  the  subjoined  confirmation,  furnished  by  Dr.  Bryce's  statements^ 
both  as  regards  the  local  circumstances  producing  fatal  camp  diseases, 
and  the  administmtive  mismanagement  in  which  these  originated  and 
were  made  more  deadly. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  English  camp 
during  the  winter  of  1854-55,  the  author  named  recapitulates  the 
facts  v/hich  serve  to  show  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  camp  sick- 
ne&s  which  prevailed,  and  the  great  mortality  thence  resulting  for  the 
first  six  months  of  active  hostilities  before  Sebastopol.  Thus  we  find 
it  stated  that  in  Octol>er,  1854,  not  more  than  16,500  rank  and  file 
were  actually  fit  for  duty  out  of  a  muster-roll  strength  of  25,600. 
One  obviously  direct  evil  of  this  was  that  the  soldiers  were  on  duty 
four  nights  and  days  in  seven  :  and  another,  no  less  positive,  showed 
itself  in  the  enfeebled  bodily  and  mental  conditions  of  the  men. 
Disease  was  the  necessary  result.  For  four  weeks,  ending  the  middle  of 
Kovembcr,  on  an  average  there  were  daily  transferred  to  Scutari  hos- 
pitals upwanls  of  100  sick  labouring  under  fevens  and  bowel  com- 
plaints. As  winter  advanced,  sickness  and  sufiTerings  of  all  kinds 
became  aggravated.  The  troops,  already  worn  out  by  excessive  night 
duties,  exhausting  toils  knee-deep  in  mud,  exposure  to  rain  and  cold 
for  weeks  with  insufficient  prot<;ction  in  the  shape  of  tents,  ai)]mre], 
and  blankets,  had  to  experience  the  worse  hardships  of  reduced 
•  England  and  France  Lcfcre  SebastoiK*!. 
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ratioDS,  and  these  ill  cooked.  Not  the  least  disastrous  effect  of  the 
memorable  storm  of  November  was  the  increased  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting food  and  fuel  from  Balaklava  to  the  lines.  To  those  who  wit- 
nessed, and  even  to  those  who  remember  what  they  read  of  the  mise* 
table  condition  of  the  British  camp  at  the  beginning  of  IS55,  it  will 
cause  no  surprise  to  be  now  informed  that,  in  January,  upwards  of 
12,000  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  encumbered  the  regimental  mar- 
<|nee8  and  hospital  huts  at  the  front  and  the  hospitals  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  8000  patients  were 
transferred  from  regimental  to  general  hospitals  within  a  space  of 
seven  weeks,  ending  20th  of  this  month,  that  the  author  directs  atten- 
tion. He  particularises  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  scurvy,  frost- 
bite, dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  to  show  that  all  these  varieties  of  camp 
disease  had  a  common  origin  in  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  from 
ererworky  inadequate  night  rest,  unsuitable  clothing,  inappropriate 
shelter  against  wet  and  cold,  scarcity  of  fuel  for  cooking,  unwholesome 
food,  and  insufficient  nutriment.  Dr.  Bryce,  here  and  elsewhere,  in- 
sists, however,  that  the  chief  and  most  destructive  agency  in  over- 
whelming with  sickness  the  British  army  in  the  winter  of  1854-55 
▼as  the  great  dis^Mrity  of  strength  to  labour, — in  other  words,  tha 
pressure  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
aliments  supplied  for  the  soldiers*  support.  In  support  of  this  opinion 
he  produces  the  following  official  figures  : — 

"  (1.)   Rank  and  file  effective  and  present  under  amis  for 

the  month  of  Jannary,  1855 11,367 

Detailed  for  duty  of  various  kinds,  daily     ....  5,321 

(2.)    Sick— in  the  Crimea 4,158 

„      elsewhere 7,857 

"  This  rctnm  shows  that,  of  a  numerical  force  of  23,382  men  borne  on  the 
rc^mental  mitster-roUs  of  the  Crimean  army,  more  than  one-half  (12,015)  were 
withdrawn  for  a  considerable  period :  whence  it  followed  that  1 1,3G7  effec- 
tives  had  to  perform  both  their  own  duties  and  those  of  the  sick." 

Never,  surely,  was  the  wonderful  endurance  and  stubbornness  of 
Englishmen  more  severely  tested  than  during  the  first  portion  of  the 
campaign.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was,  for  a  time,  only  interrupted 
oecasionially  by  darkness,  and  the  absolute  need  of  repose.  Existence 
in  the  field  was,  as  here  shown,  a  never-ceasing  struggle  against  toil, 
sickness,  and  death.  How  men  could  live  under  such  circumstances  is 
the  marvel — not  the  consequent  mortality. 

Bespecting  the  remoter  causes  of  the  mortality  in  the  English  camp 
at  this  period.  Dr.  Bryce  writes  with  becoming  independence  : — 

"  It  is  not  my  province,  nor  do  I  presume  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  unde- 
niable difficulties  experienced  by  the  English  regimental  surgeon  in  the  winter 
of  1854,  from  defective  supplies  of  drugs  and  sick  comforts,  the  consequence 
of  stores  missent  or  improperly  stowed  on  board  ship.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  tbit  the  Medical  Department  shared  in  the  general  unprepuredness  and 
miscalcuktions  that  depended  upon  hurried  action  following  unripe  delibera^ 
tions»  confused  plans,  ml  divergent  aims." 

The  author,  moreover,  aims  in  the  following  extract  to  discrimi- 
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nate,  we  think  unbiasedly,  between  what  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  inevitable  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  the  British 
soldier  was  then  placed,  and  the  culpable  aggravation  of  his  lot, 
resulting  from  inexperience  of  the  heads  of  those  civil  and  military 
departments  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  foreseen  and  administered 
to  his  requirements : — 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  express,  once  for  aU,  my  opinion  that  it  has  not  been 
proven  that  the  dreaa  privations  experienced  and  enormous  services  imposed 
on  the  English  army  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  can  in  justice  be  imputed 
exclusively  to  administrative  faults  and  failings.  The  original  inadequacy  of 
our  preparations  for  a  sudden  and  great  war — the  timid  adherence  of  heads  of 
departments  to  the  'regulations*  of  the  service,  when  self-rchance,  prompt 
decision,  and  independent  action  for  unprovided  emergencies  were  impend 
tively  demanded,  had,  I  believe,  a  larger  part  in  our  misfortunes  thau  the 
general  incapacity  of  the  executive." 

Dr.  Bryce  enables  us  to  contrast  this  amount  and  fatality  of  camp 
diseases,  and  of  faulty  administrative  management  at  home  and  on  the 
field,  in  the  first  six  months  of  active  hostilities,  with  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  troops,  and  admirable  efiectiveness  of  every  depart- 
ment during  the  middle  and  later  periods  passed  on  the  same  soil ; 
but  for  the  statistics  connected  with  these  questions  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself. 

He  bears  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  weekly  sick  reports 
issued  by  the  Inspector- General,  Sir  John  Hall.  Their  reliable  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  details  constitute  them  an  authority  for  subsequent 
reference.  In  this  way  we  know  the  gradual  declension  of  camp 
sickness  from  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the  progress  towards  an  entirely 
satisfiictory  sanitary  condition,  of  the  army  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  Thus,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  the  second  week  of  OctoWr, 
out  of  a  body  of  25,172  soldiers,  the  proportion  of  sick  to  well, 
including  wounded,  was  little  over  eight  per  cent.,  and  of  deaths  to 
strength,  eight  in  ten  thousand.  The  same  authority  shows  that 
throughout  January,  1856,  the  deaths  were  only  124  in  all  the  hos- 
pitals, regimental  and  general,  in  the  Crimea  and  on  the  Bosphorus. 
More  remarkable,  even,  is  the  report  for  the  week  ending  the  15th  of 
Mai*ch.  The  strength  of  the  British  force,  including  non-combatants, 
is  put  down  at  70,409  men,  of  whom  only  3747  were  actually  under 
medical  treatment,  and  the  fatal  cases  in  those  seven  days  numbered 
nineteen.  The  same  extraordinary  exemption  from  malignant  diseases 
continued  with  the  English  army  imtil  its  embarkation  for  home. 
Dr.  Hall  signalized  this  fact  in  proclaiming  that,  for  the  three  last 
months  which  it  s|)ent  in  the  Crimea,  the  mortality  was  propor- 
tiouably  less  than  that  of  our  household  troops  quartered  in  and 
around  London.  In  reproducing  this  class  of  facts.  Dr.  Bryco  takes 
care  to  remark  that  throughout  the  winter  of  1855-56,  the  whole 
army  was  well-clothed, '  sheltered,  and  fed  ;  while  the  military  duties 
of  the  men  served  only  for  healthy  bodily  exercise.  And  herein  lies 
the  true  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  difierence  in  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  English  troops  at  the  two  periods.    According  to  Dr.  Bryce  :— 

"  Whereas,  the  first  winter,  the  army  was  exhausted  by  this  overwork, 
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and  deficient  in  everything  to  support  it  but  the  patience,  bravery,  and 
discipline  of  the  men  j  in  the  second,  the  same  army  was  in  every  respect 
in  a  condition  not  eqoalicd  by  any  number  of  troops  in  any  pai-t  of  the 
world." 

But  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  Dr.  Bryce  in  publishing  his 
'  England  and  France  before  Sebastopol,*  is  not  so  much  to  inform  the 
future  historian  of  the  war  on  the  remarkable  phases  which  the  sanitacy 
state  of  the  British  troops  presented  at  different  periods  of  the  Russian 
contest,  as  it  is  to  enlighten  him  on  the  true  relation  which  the  health 
of  the  French  army  bore  to  its  conduct  and  conclusion  : — 

"  Every  soldier  (he  says)  admits  that  the  destiny  of  the  enterprise,  in  a  military 
sense,  depended  mainlv  on  the  health  of  the  troops  en^ed  ;  but  no  mediofu 
man  has  yet  tried  to  fix  the  manner  and  proportion  m  which  this  condition 
contributed  to  the  Paris  conferences.  Oincial  reticence  on  this  point  is  par- 
donable. Courtesy  on  the  one  part,  and  policy  on  the  other,  withliolds  autho- 
ritative iuformation  respecting  the  necessity  of  peace  to  either  of  the  allied 
states,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  combatants  from  camp-sickness.  Still 
military  hjrgi^ne,  in  other  words,  the  medical  facts  of  the  war,  regarded  in 
their  relation  to  the  pacific  issue  of  hostilities,  exercised  an  influence  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  either  by  the  diplomatist  or 
physician." 

Accordingly,  the  author  takes  the  foregoing  data  for  a  standard  of 
comparison,  with  regard  to  the  English  army,  and  finds  in  the  sub- 
joined statement  of  the  Moniteiir,  prepared  by  the  French  Minister 
of  War,  and  published  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  corresponding 
figures  respecting  the  personnel  of  the  French  troops  employed  in  the 
Crimea  on  the  same  occasion  : — 

"The  effective  of  the  French  troops  embarked  for 

the  East  (e/tvois  de  troupes)     ......  309,2GS 

Keduced  by  aeaths  from  all  causes,  killed  in  action 

included  (total  despertes  de  VarmSe  eonstatees)    69,229 
Invalided  singly,  and  allowed  leave  on  furlough, 

daring  the  war 65,069 

Recalled  daring  war 20,390 

Unaccounted  for  (disparui) .      1,781 

Total  number  returned  to  France  and  Algiers    .  227,135 

Ditto,  after  signature  of  Peace 141,676 

SUMMARY. 

Taken  to  the  East 309,268 

Lost  there 69,299 

240,039 
Re-entered  France  and  Algeria 227,135 

BiffereMii* 12,904." 

Placing  the  numbers  given  in  the  English  return  (p.  129)  and  those 
of  the  French  paper  in  closer  juxtaposition,  we  find  the  following  per- 
centage results : — 

•  **  This  iUm  disturbs  all  CftlcaUtions.  lU  meaning  In  a  military  sense  is  perfectly  unin- 
telligible, even  with  the  explanatory  note  subjoined  to  the  *  rappwrt."* ' 
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English.  French. 

Diminution  of  strength  by  deaths    .  .  .  ,  227 22*99 

„  „  „   invaliding    .  .  17'34 21-4 

Hors  de  combat 35S2 443 

Troops  in  the  East  at  close  of  war  ...  .  6418 47*28 

With  reference  to  these  tabular  statements  Dr.  Bryce  remonstrates 
against  the  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy  of  the  French  portion.  For 
many  reasons,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  our  ally  would  sanction 
the  publication  oi  periodic  reports  similar  to  those  of  the  Englishr 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  We  are,  consequently,  entirely  with- 
out official  information  of  the  total  amount  of  sickness,  of  wounded, 
and  of  deaths,  in  the  French  camp  for  any  stated  period ;  and  equally 
uninformed  of  the  aggregate  of  sick  to  healthy,  and  of  deaths  ta 
strength,  till  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  France,  where  something 
of  the  kind  is  affected  to  be  done  in  the  report  of  the  War  Minister, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  be— as  we  know  otherwise  it  was  not — 
founded  on  medical  authority.  But  there  are  other  strong  grounds- 
for  mistrusting  the  conclusiveness  of  the  above-quoted  summary. 
We  shall  here  mention  only  one, — the  slight  difference  in  the  per- 
centage losses  by  death  experienced  by  the  two  armies  from  the  first 
day  they  entered  updn  active  hostilities — say,  disembarking  at  Yama, 
till  the  last  transport  reached  her  mooruigs  in  England  and  France 
respectively.  Why,  since  commencing  the  present  article  we  have 
seen  it  boasted  in  the  ^Patrie,'  of  16th  October,  that  France  sacrificed 
two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Kussiau  war,  for  the  conservation 
of  Turkey  j  and  therefore  her  pai*amount  right  to  decide  the  question 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  This  estimate,  notwithstanding  its 
appearance  in  a  semi-official  Parisian  print,  is  no  doubt  exaggerated 
and  tolerated  for  its  political  argument.  But  to  put  down  the  deaths 
from  all  causes  below  twenty-three  in  a  hundred  is  going  more  sui^y 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  credibility.  It  is  quite  fair  to  set  the  worst 
times  of  the  two  armies  and  their  best  times  against  each  other,  for 
comparison — that  is,  the  first  winter  of  the  En^ish  against  the  second 
of  the  French.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the  proportionate  losses  of 
the  former  ever  equalled  those  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Bryce  refers  to  high, 
medical  testimony  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  ranks  of  our  ally  was  not  inferior  to  our  own,  for  three 
months  together,  at  any  period  of  hostilities.  There  is  room  for  cavil, 
however,  on  this  point :  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,, 
for  several  months  preceding  the  final  evacuation  of  the  French  hos- 
pitals in  the  East,  the  mortality  in  them  exceeded  in  amount  and  pix>- 
portion  whatever  was  known  or  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  ourselves.. 

This  latter  averment  the  author  of  the  work  last-named  proceeds  to 
substantiate  by  what  he  personally  observed  in  the  French  camp  and 
hospitals, and  by  the  recorded  experience  of  M.  Baudens,  in  his  'Mission 
M6dicale.*  But,  first,  he  shakes  the  military  testimony  of  the  French. 
Minister  s  report  in  a  rather  rough  examination  of  its  phraseology. 
.  We  give  this  passage  of  arms,  as  well  for  its  bearing  on  the  controversy 
provoked  by  Dr.  Bryce,  as  for  its  showing  his  **  skill  of  fence" — 
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"The  military  critic  needs  not  to  have  pointed  out  the  very  equivocal  terms 
employed  in  this  tabular  statement.  It  is  for  others  that  I  venture  to  indicate 
certain  anomalies  and  misleading  phrases.  (1.)  By  effective  strength  {refect ic) 
is  usually  meant  soldiers  fit  for  immediate  active  service.  But  in  this  catej^ry 
arc  numoered  the  ambulance  sick  in  the  Crimea  on  the  30th  March,  who, 
according  to  M.  Baudens,  amounted  to  19,048  in  the  preceding  month,  besides 
the  above  10,448  under  treatment  in  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  on  the  very 
day  when  the  report  calls  them  effectives.  By  this  means  the  War  Minister 
aiurmcnts  his  numerical  belligerent  force  by  upwards  of  thirty  tiiousand  nomi- 
naliy  effective  troops;  and  so  makes  it  appear  that  73*44  per  cent,  of  the 
CriDican  army  was  restored  to  France  after  tlie  signature  of  peace  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  have  continued  active  hostilities — a  demonstrable  fallacy.  (2.)  Fifteen 
thousand  troops  collected  in  the  regimental  sick  depots  outside  Constantinople 
and  elsewhere  arc  similarly  designated  and  registered.  (3.)  The  ministerial 
Tcportcr  allows  himself  a  margin  of  twelve  thousand  miic  hundred  men  not 
specifically  accounted  for.  With  regard  to  this  rather  considerable  item, 
beuig,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  report  une  difference  enire  les  eticois  de  troupes 
et  det  koauaeM  revenut  de  Varmie,  it  is  obscure!^  explained  that  the  number  is 
made  up  in  part  of  persons  subseouently  disrated  as  soldiers,  though  so  classed 
and  counted  on  emoarkation ;  ana  in  part  of  others  who,  rctumiug  from  and 
proceeding  to  the  East  oftener  than  once,  were  in  consequence  reckoned  as 
multiples  of  a  single  individual,  and  thus  to  an  indefinite  degree  enhancing 
the  pa|)er  strength  of  the  army.  Military  readers  may  probably  extract  a  more 
pfofessional  meaning  than  the  writer  is  able  to  do  out  of  the  original  text,  for 
which  purpose  the  passage  is  ffiven.  They  will  please  to  remark  that  in  tlie 
*  depart  o(  the  report  the  total  are  called  *  troupet,*  in  the  'retour*  *  hommet* 
Ought  the  *  difference*  to  go  to  the  reduction  of  the  former  sum,  and  conse- 
quent proportionate  increment  of  losses  by  death  and  otherwise?  or  is  it 
simply  a  novel  mode  of  balancing  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  an  imperial  ex- 
penditure of  which  the  particulars  cannot  be  produced  ? — a  device  for  con- 
cealing the  disappearance  from  the  nraster-roll  of  any  number  of  persons  not 
otherwise  accounted  for  ? — in  which  eatery  Frencn  surgeons  have  assured 
me  were  many  hundreds  embarked  at  Kaniiesch  for  hospitals  on  the  Bos- 
phorus, but  who  found  a  resting-place  mid-channel.  M.  Baudens  declares  that, 
at  one  time,  two  hundred  soldiers  died  daily  between  the  Crimea  and  Constan- 
tinople. Another  strange  record  is  that  1/81  men  have  disappeared~<//W/n/# 
—died,  so  far  as  anything  is  known  of  them.  They  are  addca  to  the  total  loss, 
but  no  records  vouch  for  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  their  deaths.*  Hence 
is  obvious  the  impossibility  of  makinff  a  really  just  and  useful  comparison  be* 
tweeu  the  losses  by  deaths  sustained  by  the  two  armies  respectively — ^the  terms 
and  elements  of  calculation  furnished  by  each  not  being  equivalent.  Moreover, 
the  French  War  Minister's  report  does  not,  except  in  one  instance,  distinguish 
betwixt  the  deaths,  the  result  of  actual  fiditing,  and  those  from  camp  diseases 
alone.  This  important  distinction  is  made  in  the  English  published  returns. 
Again,  the  latter  distinguish  the  numbers  invalided,  vrhQe  tne  former  include 
under  one  cipher,  invalids,  convalescents,  and  eangh  returned  to  France." 

Let  us  now  see  what  M.  Baudens  says  tending  to  rebut  or  confirm 
those  statements  of  the  English  writer.  It  is  not  for  us  to  accomit 
for  the  circumstance  that  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  French 
Army  in  the  East  gave  to  the  public  the  results  of  liis  Crimean 
observations  first  in  a  political  periodical  of  dynastic  sympathies — 
iwt  Napoleoniennes,      Equally  curious  it  is  that  the  publication  of 

•  "I  am  permitted  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  Director-General,  Army  Medical 
Department,  that  of  the  British  expeditionary  army  not  ten  soldiers  are  unaccounted  for, 
at  thia  day,  in  the  records  of  his  office." 
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his  experience  should  follow  the  Imperial  compte  rendu  vouchsafed  to  the 
French  people,  albeit  not  quite  confirmatory  of  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  official  information.  Nevertheless,  it  is  all  the  more  our  plea*- 
iug  duty  to  commend  the  judgment,  independence,  and  impartiality,  as 
well  as  admirable  literary  skill  with  which  M.  Baudens  has  executed 
his  delicate  task.  Although  M.  Tlnspecteur-M^decin  himself  never 
for  a  moment  forgets,  nor  allows  others  to  forget,  his  nationality  and 
its  high  pretensions,  still,  his  egotism  is  rarely  offensive,  while  his 
bearing  is  ever  that  of  the  gentUhomme  de  raticienne  cour.  We  need 
not  add  that  the  strictly  medical  portions  of  his  narrative  show  how 
thoroughly  well  he  appreciated  and  discharged  his  professional  mission 
to  the  East. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  French  Crimean 
troops — ^the  point  under  immediate  consideration — we  find  M.  Bau- 
dens giving  the  history  of  and  describing  the  vast  hospital  accom- 
modation at  Constantinople  provided  for  and  exhausted  by  the  demands 
of  the  service.  Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  sick  labouring  under 
the  most  fatal  of  all  camp  diseases — typhus  fever,  dysentery,  scurvy — 
filled  to  pernicious  overcrowding  the  stone  buildings  and  wooden 
barracks  appropriated  and  constructed  for  their  reception.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  front,  a  month  later,  he  found  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the 
army,  by  the  muster-roll  140,000  strong,  each  provided  with  its  regu- 
lation ambulance  service,  and  collectively  capable  of  and  actually  shel- 
tering several  thousand  patients.* 

Again,  as  respects  the  sad  condition  of  the  sick  brought  into  the 
hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  says,  that  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
afflicted  with  bowel  complaints,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and,  above  all,  sourvy  : — that  among  the  wounded  affected  in  this  last 
manner  the  tainted  blood  became  so  fluid,  and  exuded  so  copiously 
from  the  sores,  that  the  most  energetic  means  failed  to  arrest  the 
bleeding,  which  thus  often  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Hospit^  gangrene  inflicted  the  most  frightful  ravages  : — that  many  of 
the  wounded  brought  it  with  them  from  the  Crimea,  and  those  who  had 
eacaiped  it  there  were  attacked  soon  after  arrival  in  the  hospitals. 
Thus  it  happened  that  wounds  almost  dosed,  and  considered  in  fiict 
cured,  reopened  on  invasion  of  this  disease.  (No.  for  Februaiy,  p.  879.) 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  M.  Baudens'  official  report  to  the  MinlBter  for  War, 
written  November,  1855,  wherein  he  describes  the  deplorable  amount  and  virulent  character 
of  camp  disease,  and  the  defectiveness  of  sanitary  means,  omits  to  state  the  number  of 
lick  actually  under  treatment  in  the  Crimea.  This  omission  is  made  more  signiflcatire 
from  his  giving  the  sutdoined  approximation— we  cannot  call  it  a  computed  return— Ibr  an 
earlier  period. 

*  Void  I'^tat  sanitaire  de  lliiver  1854>55 :— 

Effectif.  Malades. 

Octobre       46,000  hommet.  ...  8S00  bommes. 

Novembre    55,000       „  ...  5000       „ 

Decembre    65,000       „  ...  6000       ., 

Janvier        75,000       „  ...  0000       „ 

F^vrier         66,000       „  ...  8000       » 

Dans  ces  chiiDres  ne  sont  pas  compris  les  malades  des  infirmeries  regimentaires.t 


t  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Ilvraison  de  Fivrier,  1857,  p.  005. 
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M.  Bandens  estimateB  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  fever  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  Constantinople  hospitals  suffered  also  from  diarrhoea 
or  dTsentery.  **  Indeed,  diarrhoea  was  so  prevalent  that  nearly  every 
other  disease  may  be  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  it  in  au  acute 
form,  while  a  chronic  form  of  it  followed  and  closed  the  principal 

aflfectioD Moreover,  onr  hospitals  were  filled  with  divers 

fevera  in  addition  to  cholera  and  dysentery.  ....  One  con- 
fle^pienoe  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  comparative  leisure 
which  we  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  18^6,  was  very  short.  The  attention  of  the  Medical  Staff  was 
q)eedil7  concentrated  on  scurvy  and  typhus,  which  raged  with  cruel 
intensity.  ....  The  invasion  of  contagious  typhus  was  the  most 
terrible  trial  which  our  Eastern  army  had  to  undergo.  At  Constan- 
tinople, the  augmentation  of  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Faond-Pasha 
caused  it  to  burst  forth  suddenly  therein.  Other  hospitals  were 
sucoeBsively  attacked  by  it,  and  its  influence  extended  even  to  the 
oonvaleacent  dep6t  at  Maslak,  which  had  escaped  until  then.  Speedily 
the  typhic  cases  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  hospital  sick,  while  the 
mortality  rapily  augmented :  such,  too,  was  its  mode  of  progression 
in  the  Crimea.  There,  during  the  month  of  February,  the  total 
number  of  sick  rose  to  19,648,  of  whom  2,400  died,  and  8,738  were 
transferred  to  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus.  For  the  same  month, 
these  hospitals  held  20,088  sick ;  there  were  2,527  deaths,  649  trans- 
ferred to  invalid  establishments  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  3,617  inva- 
lided to  France.  Hence,  the  imperious  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  energetic  measures,  without  which  the  mortality  would  have 
been  unlimited.*^* 

Ab  the  soldiers'  tents  and  huts  furnished  occupants  for  the  ambu- 
lance service  at  the  front^  so  this  was  the  prolific  feeding-ground 
whence  were  transported  supplies,  for  four  months  daily,  of  two  to 
three  hundred  sick  to  the  hospitals  in  and  around  Constantinople ; 
to  make  place  for  whom,  again,  wards  were  emptied  into  ships  freighted 
for  France. 

M.  Baudens,  speaking  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Crimea,  states  that 
the  first  question  which  presented  itself  to  him  was, 

*'  Did  typhus  exist  in  the  ambulances  alone,  or  did  it  prevail  equally  in  the 
i^imental  quarters?  I  soon  satisfied  invself  that  the  latter  was  the  fact." 
(Jane,  p.  626.)  "Hence  the  transport  of  sick  from  the  Crimea  to  Constan- 
tinople became  very  large.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity  to  open  fresh  hospitals 
for  their  reception.  In  the  month  of  October,  1S55,  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating 12(M)  patients  was  established  at  llamio-Tchiflik,  and  another  at 
Pera  not  so  large.  The  following  months  other  hospitals,  in  various  localities, 
were  opened  for  6700  sick:  besides  which  a  barrack  camp  at  Maslak  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  convalescents.  During  all  this  period  invaUdiug 
to  France  was  prosecuted.  In  one  mouth  6000  were  so  transported.  Tlie 
half  of  our  ships,  instead  of  returning  to  the  Crimea,  made  sail  to  Marseilles 
tod  Toulon,  and  for  want  of  ships  fever  sick  were  brought  down  from  the 
Crimea.  At  this  crisis,  typhus  iutested  the  ships,  and  was  carried  to  France. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  ke€p  all  the  lever  cases  in  the  Crimea,  and 
to  send  all  others  to  donstantinople."  (June,  p.  G25,  el  9eq.) 
*  Livraisoa  de  Juin,  j>a«Hm, 
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'  At  the  risk  of  fatip^ing  oiir  readers  we  shall  haire  to  give  fiirther 
eaEtracts  from  M.  Baudens,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  •bis  eoungeons 
plaiospeaking,  and  to  show  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  bis  leTe- 
lattons.  We  arc  thankful  for  the  information  thus  furaishedy  though  we 
oould  have  wished  more  fulness  upon  some  pointa  No  medical  or 
militarj  man  can  read  his  statements  without  peixxiviug  tlie  restraint — 
probablj  ix»litical — under  which  liis  pen  moved.  He  nowhere,  for 
instance,  gives  the  ratio  of  sick  to  strength,  and  that  of  deaths  to  sick 
at  the  front,  for  any  stated  day,  decade,  or  month.  The  only  infor- 
mation of  the  kind  is  when  he  says  that  '*  in  the  last  ten  days  of 
February  519  cures  and  87 S  deaths  were  registered.  In  respect  of 
typhus  cases  alone,  the  mortality  was  most  frightful  Only  27  cores 
ocmld  be  set  against  383  deaths."  (Juue,  p.  627.) 

Lastly,  we  quote  the  obituary  enumeration  of  the  Inspectenr- 
M6decin. 

"If  we  coiisidt,"  lie  says,  "the  medical  statistics  of  our  hospital  establish- 
ments, whicli  oloue  claim  our  present  attention,  we  find  that  tno  nnmber  of 
deaths  recorded  iu  our  Eastern  lIos])itab  was  about  63,000,  of  which  31,U00 
oocurred  iu  the  Crimea,  and  32,000  at  Constantinople."  (June,  p.  633.)* 

2.  In  critically  examining  the  pictures,  thus  closely  traced  from  an 
English  and  French  point  of  view,  of  the  sanitary  state  of  two  armies 
engaged  in  the  Kussian  war^  and  in  passing  on  to  the  second  bead 
of  our  subject,  it  does  not  need  much  medical  acumen  nor  mili- 
tary sagacity  to  direct  ono's  mind  to  the  question,  how  fisur  militaiy 
organization  was  answerable  for  the  scenes  witnessed  and  the  colours 
in  which  they  have  been  here  vividly  depicted  1  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  interesting,  and  the  answer  important,  if  it  be  known 
beforehand  that  the  medical  organization  regulating  the  two  armies 
differs  from  each  other  in  sevcml  essential  particulars.  Dr.  Bryce 
appears  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  fact  and  its 
bearings.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  it  is  vciy  certain  that  the  insight  which 
he  has  given  of  the  working  of  the  two  systems  will  prove  as  accei>t- 
able  to,  as  it  is  laudatory  of,  our  regimental  and  stafif-surgeons  who 
served  in  the  East. 

Tlie  author  will  please  to  pardon  the  length  of  our  extracts  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulty  of  further  condensing  bis  language. 

"  In  the  English  army  the  regimental  service  for  the  sick  is  held  of  chicfest 

importance Under  almost  every  circnmstanco  the  surgeon  obtains  aid 

keeps  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  regiment,    lie  is  responsible  for 
their  treatment,  of  which  he  reports  directly  to  liis  own  department.    To  hfan 
also  belonn;s,  in  the  drst  instance,  to  recommend  naticuts  for  chaa^  of  climate 
for  iuvalidiiisr,  and  so  forth.     According  to  French  military  administration,  th 
duties  of  the  regimental  surgeon  are  altopther  subordinate, — ^in  the  field  t 
the  ambnlaHce  service, — in  garrison  to  the  hospital  staff.    The  r^mentai  sw 
geoii,  although  of  adranccd  rank,  chintrgieH  major,  examines  the  soldier  of  1 
cori>s  who  rqwrts  himself  sick  only  to  tfctcrmine  whether  the  illness  is  fcigi 

*  To  this  total  must  be  nrVled  the  losd  of  one-half  of  the  tweire  thouamnd  men 
fbrmed  the  Dobrud^Hrhn  expedition,  \\\\\c\\  preceded  the  Innding  in  the  Crimea,  all  k 
in  action,  and  tho^e  mtIio  died  betwixt  Kamictfch  and  the  Buiphonis. 
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or  slight^  ia  which  caac  be  is  dealt  with  by  the  surgeon.  Bat,  if  the  treatment 
be  likelj  to  require  more  than  a  couple  o^  days'  attendance,  the  applicant  is  at 
cuioe  sent  elsewhere  to  obtain  it.  On  the  field,  after  an  engagement,  his  pro- 
iessunud  duties  are  restricted  auje  premiers  seetmrs,  which  rendered,  the  wounded 
of  his  regiment  pass  entirely  from  under  his  observation. 

"  For  the  En^ish  army  in  the  Crimea  there  were  provided — 1.  A  field  hos- 
pital within  the  lines ;  2.  A  general  hospital  at  Baiaklava ;  3.  Hospitals,  or 
iOMatoria,  in  its  vicinity. ....  All  three  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  rear 
hospitals  to  an  armv  in  active  campaign;  Scutari  establishments  ou  the  Bos- 
phovus  holding  the  place  of  its  ^^«n// hospital. 

"In  the  Prench  service,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  regimental  hospital 
provision  for  the  continuous  treatment  of  the  sick  or  wounded.  Les  hopitans 
mmbmUiut  occupy  the  first  place  in  its  medical  oi^nization.  Every  corps  d'armie 
has  its  separate  service  ot  the  kind  UhopUal  omAulant  accompanies  its  move- 
ments, and  ou  the  efficiency  of  this  army  attendant  mainly  depends  the  welfare 
of  the  troops. 

"In  the  French  service,  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Staff  are  performed  under 
the  authority  of  the  War  Minister,  delegated  either  to  the  Military  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  to  the  officers  of  the  Intendance  {fonctionnaires  ae  Vintendance 
miiiiaifv).  This  is  a  body  and  name  unknown  in  the  English  army.  Composed 
of  officers  of  various  grades  permanently  withdrawn  from  regimental  duties  and 
promotioii,  and  charged  with  the  administrative  direction  of  garrison  and  field 
Lo^itai  services,  it  commands  the  Medical  Staff  in  all  thi^  pertaining  to 
military  discipline,  enforces  observance  of  the  rules,  and  superintends  the  duties 
of  'police'  in  the  hospitals;  whkk police  means  maintaining  regularity  in  the 
medical  visits,  good  order  among  tne  medical  attendants,  the  orderlies,  the 
sick,  and  others.  The  uUendauce  also  fixes  the  number  of  beds  and  amount  of 
famitare  to  be  put  in  a  ward,  i4;>points  or  approves  of  surgeons  to  particular 
chargesy  and  removes  them  at  pleasure,  sijgnitying  the  same  tnrough  the  medecin 
primeipmL  ....  Lastly,  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  two  army  medical 
systems,  the  earpe  de  pharmaeie$u  is  a  perfectly  distinct  service,  little  lower  in 
rebtire  rank  to  the  medical  staff,  and,  equally  with  it,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  imtemdanee 

Erom  this  statement  of  facts  may  be  deduced  two  just  conclusions^ 
one,  the  thorough  dependence  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  French  troops 
in  the  Crimea  on  the  efficiency  of  its  ambuktnce  system ;  another,  the  con- 
siderable dependence  of  this  efficiency  on  the  inteUigence  and  integrity  of 
the  uUendanee'* 

For  Dr.  Brjce  thus  to  specify  the  functions  of  this  administrative 
machioery  it  to  show  that  it  was  mainly  answerable  for  the  results 
which  we  bare  seen  followed  its  action  in  the  Crimea.  But  not  to  be 
acenwd  of  English  prejudice  in  this  opinion,  let  us  see  what  M.  Bau- 
dens  bimsdf  says  of  hUendanoe  authority  and  interference  in  matters 
of  wj^iarj  hfffi^ne. 

And  finty  by  quotatioDy  as  respects  the  subordinate  position  and 
inadequate  power  Hsx  good  held  by  the  French  Medical  Staff : — 

"It  was  not,"  says  M.  Baudcns,    "till  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  that  we 

succeeded  in  establishing  regimental  infirmaries In  some  of  these  the 

sick  had  a  strong  sadung  stretched  over  a  wooden  framework  or  hurdles,  with 
a  sort  of  straw  matting  to  lie  on ;  in  others  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of 
the  hare  filthy  plank  of  a  camp  bed.  A  large  number  of  the  huts  were 
whitewashed  inside,  and  purified  with  cldorate  of  lime.  These  sanitary  means 
were,  however,  sometimes  neglected ;  and  the  dieting  of  the  sick  presented 
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similar  irregtilaritics.  But  attention  to  cleanliness  was  tbe  thin^  most 
wanted.  The  indifference  to  this  point  was  altogether  incomprehensible.  In 
each  of  these  places  was  to  be  seen  a  score  of  limping,  idle  fellows,  with  time 
hanginff  heavy  on  their  hands,  who  would  not  employ  themselves  in  keeping 
clean  their  own  abodes.  And  yet,  such  like  neglect  was  tolerated,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sick  inmates.  .'.  .  .  True,  that  in  war  time  our  hygienic  re- 
sources arc  limited,  still  some  precautions  are  indispensable  for  safety." 

M.  Baiidens  complains  that  only  in  two  or  three  hospitals  was  any 
record  kept  of  the  wounded  ;  and  hence  the  impossibility  to  prepare 
authentic  documents  bearing  on  the  casualties  of  the  war.  (April, 
p.  588.) 

Of  course,  M.  Baudens  would  not  have  so  complained  if  even  his 
rank  of  M^decin-Inspecteur  and  extraordinary  powers  could  hav«  re- 
medied these  evils. 

Continuing  his  exposure  of  the  worse  than  ignorance  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  on  the  part  of  the  Iniendimce  Militaire,  and  com- 
bating its  assum2)tions  of  a  wisdom  above  the  teachings  of  medical 
science  in  what  concerns  the  well-being  of  sick  soldiers,  M.  Baudens 
says : — 

"  It  is  undeniably  a  pernicious  practice  to  crowd  sick  tents  and  huts  into  a 
confined  area.  Granted,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service  necessitated  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  Crimea,  but  the  same  overcrowding  took  place  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  ample  space  was  available ;  and  it  is  to  this  condition  of  the 
hospitals  that  I  ascribe  the  persistence  of  cholera  and  the  prevalence  and 
ravages  of  typhus  and  hospital  gan^ene  witldn  them.  When  the  surgeon 
asked  for  more  room,  it  was  answered  that  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  place  deserved  the  first  consideration ;  and  nence,  in  order  to 
economise  a  few  paces  in  passing  from  one  hut  to  another,  the  most  simple  and 
^If-evident  laws  of  preventing  diseases  were  violated.  Besides,  the  surgeon 
was  not  even  consulted  respecting  the  situation  for  an  hospital ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  at  Constantinople  one  was  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
marsh,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  its  fcbnfio  einanatioiis." 
(February,  p.  896.) 

Pretty  strong  language  this,  considering  the  reserves  and  qualifica- 
tions, military  and  political,  imposed  on  free  speech  in  France.  For- 
tunately, the  commentator  having  already  reached  the  highest  grade  in 
the  service,  his  promotion  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  votes  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Consed  de  Sante,  Moreover,  we  presume  M.  Bau- 
dens has  abandoned  all  desire  of  future  active  employment  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  If  any  one  doubt  this  inference,  let  him  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  Speaking  of  the  fearful  spreading  and  extraordinaty 
fatality  of  typhus  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  relAtea  bow 
long  and  earnestly  he  pleaded  with  the  Intendanee  that  they  would 
permit  the  fever  cases  to  be  put  into  separate,  thorooghly  ventilated 
wards,  in  order,  as  a  least  benefit,  to  withdraw  other  patients  from  the 
dangers  of  typhic  propagation : — 

"  But  the  Army  Medical  Staff  and  the  Iniemdance  functionaries  rardiy  inter- 
preted the  phrase  overcrowding  {eHcombremeni)  in  the  same  sense.  The  latter 
stuck  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  mihtary  nde.  So  long  as  a  paUent  had  the 
regulation  allowance  of  cubic  feet,  overcrowding  was  an  impossibility ;  while 
the  physician  saw  it  to  exist  from  the  moment  when  disease  is  aggravated  and 
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its  fatality  augmnented  by  reason  of  too  many  sick  being  congregated  within  a 
given  space,  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  our  EugRsh  dly  olTercd  to 
us  the  aid  of  their  personal  and  material  resources.  General  Storks  proposed 
to  build  and  completely  funibh  for  us  hospital  accommodation  for  a  thousand 
patients,  for  whom  he  would  also  undertake  to  supply  food  and  medicsJ 
attendance."  (June,  p.  621.) 

Seemingly  to  dudlenge  denial  and  provoke  controversy  on  the  just- 
ness of  his  censures  and  objects  of  bis  blame,  M.  Baudens  ventures  to 
give  the  preference  to  English  over  French  medical  organization* 
£very  one  who  had  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  that 
distinguished  officer  in  the  East  will  feel  how  strong  his  convictions 
most  have  been  to  have  acknowledged  in  print  this  supeidority  at  the 
expense  of  his  sensitive  patriotism  and  esprit  de  corps.  For  example, 
he  says : — 

"  The  English  hospitals  were  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  We  have  seen 
that  this  quality  did  not  exist  in  ours.  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the 
hifflier  and  more  independent  military  j)osition  which  the  English  surgeon 
holds,  and  which  entitles  and  enables  him  to  exercise  greater  authority  in 
hygienic  measures.  His  ordinary  sick  diet  table  is  more  ample  and  varied  than  the 
French ;  and  the  surgeon  can  order  what  extras  he  thinks  proper  for  the  sick. 
ludi'cd,  the  English  camp  was  abundantly  provided  with  stores  and  comforts 
of  all  kinds,  to  which  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed  its  preservation  from 
scurvy  and  typhus  in  185G.  When  we  compare  tlie  conditions  in  which  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  took  them 
Tumwares,  with  those  in  which  they  were  in  1850,  we  are  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge the  greatness  of  the  British  nation.'*  (February,  pp.  882,  898.) 

As  before  intimated,  we  read  in  these  passages  a  significance  beyond 
a  mere  verbal  interpretation  of  them.  Every  fact  thus  stated  in  com- 
mendation of  the  sanitary  means,  remedial  resources,  and  sick  comforts 
available  by  the  self- directing  English  army  surgeon  for  the  pro|>er 
treatment  of  his  sick,  points  to  a  default  of  similar  provisions  and 
power  eutrosted  to  the  honour  and  skill  of  his  French  colleague  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  soldier.  lu  this  sense  we  most  heai*tily 
pray  that  the  statements  of  the  Medeciu-Inspecteur  may  be  under- 
stood by  the  War  Minister  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  then  M.  Baudens' 
*'  miMiionT  will  not  have  been  wiitten  in  vain.* 

3.  We  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  as  a  third  iuquiiy,  the  question — 
To  what  extent  did  experience  in  the  medical  administration  of  both 
armiei^  English  and  French,  prove  the  sui>enority  of  either  for  reme- 
dial resources  available  in  camp  and  hospital  at  periods  of  great  sick- 
ness! 

The  medical  history  of  the  war  records  that  the  two  armies  did 
suffer  an  amount  of  losses  from  camp  disease  only  paralleled  in  modem 
times  by  that  of  the  Russians  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1 828.  But 
with  this  striking  dissimilarity,  that,  whereas  the  English  army  was 

•  M.  Bftodens*  saccessftil  attiick  on  thi3  syFlem,  and  its  instant  beneficial  oflccts,  were 
oecurrenees  of  too  late  date  to  infineucc  stratcfric  oi)craUons.  Ilia  fearless  remonstrances 
Mifl  direct  approach  to  the  Einiwror  obtained  for  him  an  exceptional  authority,  by  which, 
and  hlj  intelligence,  he  tared  many  thousand  lives  to  France. 
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subjected  to  its  most  destmctive  visitation  of  sickness  during  the  fint 
six  months  of  its  position  before  Sebastopol,  and  was  exempt  from 
even  the  ordinary  amount  and  virulence  of  camp  sickness  for  the  last 
six  months  of  its  occupation  of  the  Crimea, — in  the  case  of  the  Frencli 
troops,  under  seemingly  similar  conditions  of  locality,  service,  and 
atmospheric  influences,  the  very  opposite  of  these  sanitary  states  pre- 
vailed at  both  times  :  their  general  health  being  reported  good  at  itte 
earlier  period,  but  beoomiog  so  bad  in  the  latter  that  M.  Baudeoa 
exclaims — "  Nous  ^tions  menaces  d'un  veritable  et  affreux  d^sastre; 
II  feillait  aviser,  agir  promptement,  sous  peine  d'etre  bientdt  r^dint  ) 
Timpuissance ;  il  y  allait  du  salut  de  Tarm^e.'** 

We  are  aware  some  persons,  Dr.  Bryce  among  other8,t  doubt  tlie 
comparative  freedom  fix)m  camp  diseases  of  the  French  in  the  fint 
winter ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  records  to  the  contnry^ 
we  will  assume  the  event  to  be  as  here  stated.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  ^ct  being  as  above  given  with  regard  to  the  English  force.  What^ 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  this  strikmg  dijflference.  The  problem  has 
nowhere  been  yet  worked  out  in  print,  as  £ar  as  we  know  o£  Some- 
thing is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  very  opposite  states  of  preparedness 
founded  on  constant  practice  in  the  field,  with  which  the  two  naiionfl 
entered  upon  the  Russian  war.  The  Eastern  expedition  was,  to  tin 
majority  of  the  French  troops,  merely  a  change  of  territory  from 
Algeria  to  the  Crimea,  whither  they  transported  their  customaxy 
fighting  weapons,  habits,  and  provisions,  for  the  conduct  of  a  for- 
midable war.  England,  on  the  contrary,  had  well  nigh  ignored  firaiD 
desuetude  the  experience  gaiued  in  her  Peninsular  campaigns.  Henoe 
the  original  inadequacy  of  our  preparations  for  a  sudden  and  great 
war,  the  timid  adherence  of  departments  to  the  "  regulations  of  the 
fiervice,**  when  self-reliance,  prompt  decision,  and  independent  action 
for  unprovided  emergencies  were  imperatively  demanded.  But,  wbBe 
administrative  and  executive  filings  and  faults  may  account  in  aome 
measure  for  the  sufierings  and  sacr^ce  of  life  endured  by  the  Britidi 
army  at  the  beginning,  a  similar  explanation  would  be  neither  ap|^- 
cable  nor  acceptable  in  respect  of  our  ally  at  the  close  of  hostilitieft 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  Gaul,  in  virtue  of  more  experienced  handling^ 
took  the  lead  and  kept  the  first  place  in  sanitary  matters,  whilst  the 
Saxon,  not  up  to  the  mark  at  starting,  lost  ground.  But  then  the 
latter  trained  on  under  work,  and  became  actually  fresher  and  stouter 
at  the  finish  than  when  first  stript  for  the  encounter,  while  the  former 
seemed  to  exhaust  himself  imder  the  prolonged  struggle,  and  left  oil 
worse  for  the  energies  put  forth. 

We  abstain  from  polemical  discussion  touching  the  blame  or  merit 
justly  due  to  systems  or  individuals  for  this  extraordinary  state  «l 
things  observed  in  the  English  and  French  camps.  Enough  that  we 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  how  often  and  how  earnestly  im 

*  Op.  cit.,  Juin,  p.  622. 

t  **  I  very  much  doubt,  founding  ray  incredulity  ou  high  medical  testimony,  whether  tte 
rate  of  mortality  fh>m  di«ea«e  alone  was  ever  considerably  below  that  of  the  Britiab  fK 
three  months  together.'' — En^^kmdand  France  b^ort  ikbastopol^  p.  16. 
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were  exhorted,  early  in  the  war,  to  compare  the  inefficiency  of  EDgland 
with  the  scientific  oompleteneu  of  France,  and  how  invariably  this  com- 
parison was  tamed  to  the  dir^Muragement  of  ourselves.  "  Our  own 
Correspondents,'^  with  hardly  an  exceptu»i,  unhesitatingly  attributed 
the  diseaseB  which  afibcted  our  troops  to  the  negligence  and  incapacity 
of  the  de[Mirtment8  charged  with  administering  to  th^  health,  while 
the  same  writers  pointed  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  French  in  evidence 
of  their  trath  and  sagacity.  It  followed  that  the  French  medical 
administration  was  especially  reconunended  for  our  instant  adoption 
on  its  extolled  superiority,  because  fewer  deaths  were  reported  in  the 
nmks  of  our  ally.  Alas  for  human  prescience.  The  progress  of  the 
war  and  its  close  showed  how  utterly  premature  were  the  terms  and 
tesdiings  of  this  comparison.  Tested  by  longer  experience,  the  French 
medical  service  completely  broke  down  under  the  pressure  and  in  the 
piesenoe  of  disasters  undeniaUy  within  administrative  competency  to 
sfert,  control,  and  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system 
eonld  not  be  inherently  what  its  detractors  represented,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  recovered  itself  so  promptly  and  effectually  as  it  did 
amidst  and  in  spite  of  overwhelming  difficulties  from  without.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  the  French 
army.  But  seeing  that  in  1855-56  it  underwent  sufferings  and  losses 
from  disease  £ir  greater  than  those  which  the  English  experienced  the 
winter  before,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  medical  adminis- 
tiation  of  our  army,  in  so  £u*  as  it  referred  to  sanitary  arrangements, 
cannot  have  h&eaa.  so  utterly  bad  as  it  was  once  the  f^ion  to  argue, 
la  no  boasting  spirit  the  author  of  "  England  and  France  before 
Sebastopor  observes : 

"  The  first  winter  the  English  army  was  exhausted  by  overwork,  and  defi- 
cient in  eTervthing  to  support  it  but  the  brayeiT  and  discipline  of  the  men ; 
ia  the  second,  the  same  aniij  was  in  every  respect  in  a  condition  not  equalled 
by  any  number  of  troops  in  the  world.  To  the  Medical  Staff  is  now  justly 
attributed  a  due  share  in  this  amelioration,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  macfe 
in  high  quarters,  at  one  time,  to  conceal  home  administrative  mismanagement, 
bv  imputing  the  devastating  sickness  in  the  camp  to  professional  ignorance  of 
t&e  ordinary  rules  of  militiSy  hifgiene.  And  be  it  further  noted,  that  improve- 
ment in  the  health  and  condition  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  had  begun,  and 
the  oonfnaion  and  crowding  in  the  hospitals  had  ceased,  before  the  presence  of 
any  adventitious  commission  could  have  infiuenced  the  changes." 

Sir  John  Hall's  pamphlet  bears  exclusively  on  the  latter  clause  of 
the  passage  just  quoted.  As  chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  the  Crimea, 
be  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  for  it  a  just  share  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  the  sanitary  measures  taken  early  in  1855,  whereby 
the  general  health  of  the  army  was  then  restored,  and  its  efficiency 
maintained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  justifies  himself  for  this  pro- 
cedure by  reciting  the  pretensions,  openly  avowed  and  covertly  implied, 
in  certain  speeches  and  reports  wherein  the  whole  credit  of  this  result 
is  giveo  to  the  Sauitary  Commissioners  who  visited  the  Crimea  in 
ApriL  The  Inspector-General  alleges  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
in  partienlar  has  not  been  sufficiently  ingenuous  in  acknowledging  the 
sources  whence  he  obtained  much  of  the  military  information,  and  all 
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the  medical  encoui*agciuent  that  made  the  services  and  presence  of  thi 
Commissioners  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  a  controversy  of  this  kind  should  have 
been  provoked,   however   inadvertently.      God  knows,  at  one  time 
the  field  of  our  toils  and  perils  was  wide  enough  for  all  labourers,  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  in  behsdf  of  suffering  humanity.    We  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  in  their  several  sjiheres,  each  did  his  entrusted  duty  tc 
the  uttermost  of  his  abilities.     In  afterwards  estimating  opportunitici 
and  powers  of  doing  good,  Dr.  Sutherland's  name  and  services  weve^ 
doubtless,  unduly  extolled  by  admiring  friends  in  places  where  praiic 
is  more  eloquent  than   if  spoken   on  the  streets.      This  can  have 
happened  without  any  fault  of  his.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  libd 
to  say,  that  the  Army  Medical  Staff  is  undeniably  the  most  sensitiva 
body  in  existence  in  all  that  touches  its  rights,  titles,  and  dignitieSi 
Hence  the  smart  felt,  and  resentment  uttered,  at  any  implied  dispa- 
ragement of  its  professional  qualifications  for  every  duty  belonging  to 
it.     For  ourselves,  with  some  connaissance  deafaitSy  we  think  that  the 
Inspector-General  imputes  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  pretensions 
never  entertained  by  themselves,  when  he  impugns  their  conduct  in 
the  following  protest : — "  I  owe  it  to  my  own  reputation  and  ]>ositiQn 
distinctly  to  state,  that  neither  Dr.  Sutherland  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  either  the 
organization  or  management  of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  Crimea." 
We  hap])en  to  knowthat  the  War-Office  instructions  given  to  Dr.  Suther- 
land and  his  coadjutors  expressly  forbad  their  interference  in  matters  of 
hos]>ital  organization  and  management,  in  the  military  sense  of  these 
words — aiicl  wc  shall  want  other  evidence  than  what  angry  comment 
furnishes  to  conviuce  us  that  these  instructions  were  used  as  ItUres  de 
Tiiarqne,  whereby  to  seize  the  functions  of,  and  sink  the  medical  staff  of 
the  araiy  into  perfect  ciphers  in  the  hygienic  transactions  of  the  army 
bcfoi-e  Sebastopol.     Instead,  therefore,  of  a  pamphlet  in  self-vindication 
against   exaggerated    alarms,  for  the  credit   of  the  department,  we 
should   have  been  better  pleased  and  more  instructed  if  its  distin- 
guished Inspector- General  had  applied  his  experience  and  influence  in 
showing  to  the  Government  the  true  causes  of  the  comparative  impo* 
tenc«  of  the  military  surgeon,  and  efficiency  of  the  civilian  ;  co-operative 
when  camp  diseases — the  acknowledged  consequence,  in  this  instance, 
of  defective  or  unapplied  hygienic  resources — ^filled  the  hospitals  with 
sick.  It  might  have  lietter  become  Sir  John  Hall's  personal  dignity,  and 
cei-tainly  have  conferred  a  deaii-able  benefit  on  the  medical  staff,  if  the 
aim  and  burden  of  his  reclamation  had  been  to  prove  that  imperfections 
and  delay  were  not  owing  to  ignorance  of  what  was  required  under  the 
circumstances,  but  that  lack  of  power  to  carry  out  prophylactic  and 
sanitary  measures  was  alone  blameworthy  for  all  imputed  defaidts  of 
his  department.     We  should  gladly  have  enforced  in  this  place  the 
just  claims  of  the  military  medical  officers  to  have,  even  now,  enlai^ged 
authority  granted  to  them  by  Goveniment,  to  accomplish  of  themselves 
whatever  their  exi>eriencc  suggests  useful  for  preserving  the  salubrity 
of  camps,  barracks,  and  hospitals.     The  civilian  Commissioner  wai 
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mainly  potential  in  that  be  could,  proprio  moiu,  command  labour  otber 
than  military,  and  order  payment  No  similar  privilege  belonged  to 
the  army  surgeon,  whatever  his  rank.  We  all  remember  the  astonish- 
ment felt  by  the  Director-General  himself  on  his  being  permitted  to 
endorse^  diroctly,  certain  charges  on  the  Treasury  for  his  department. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  if  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  with  the 
Crimean  army  had  been  empowered  to  order  without  circumlocution, 
and  enforce  attention  to  what  he  judged  was  proper  for  thoroughly 
ensuring  and  restoring  the  health  of  the  troops  during  the  first  winter, 
that  the  foresight  and  intelligence  of  his  staff  would  have  proved  all- 
sufficient  for  sanitary  purposes.  But  while  requisitions  for  the 
commissariat  stores^  and  the  smallest  piece  of  engineering  work,  though 
signed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  may  be  neglected  or  cast 
aside,  as  happened  in  numberless  instances,  it  is  unjust  to  make  the 
ooedical  staff  alone  answerable  for  things  left  undone. 

Hence,  we  repeat  it,  our  regret  that  Sir  John  Hall  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  accepted  provocation  to  write,  in  order  to  show  Government 
that  the  greater  the  uselessness  of  the  sanitaiy  commissioners  in  carrying 
out  measures  already  devised  by  the  army  surgeon,  the  more  blame- 
able  an  organization  which  could  impose  on  him  such  like  adventitious 
and  accesBory  aid.  If  remonstrance  on  account  of  an  illiberal  appropria- 
tion by  any  person  of  "  useful  hints  and  information  obtained  from 
the  army  surgeons"  was  called  for,  true  policy  ought  to  have  directed 
the  charge  against  those  who  uphold  a  system  which  narrows  the  sphere 
and  fetters  the  action  of  the  army  medical  staffl  The  '^  exceptional 
powers  with  which  the  sanitary  commissioners  were  invested,"  were 
assuredly  not  needed  for  the  guidance  of  surgeons  "  who  had  S2)ent  their 
lives  in  camps  and  barracks  ;"*  but  they  were  needed,  and  most  usefully 
exercised,  in  bending  the  wills  of  other  departments  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  staff 

Our  purpose,  however,  in  embracing  Sir  John  Hall'^i  pamphlet  in 
this  Review,  is  to  refer  to  his  testimony  in  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  said  of  the  recuperative  energies  and  self-directing  action  of  the 
medical  administration  of  the  British  army,  compared  with  the  absence 
of  both  these  attributes  in  the  French  service. 

This  latter  fisu^t,  in  its  bearing  on  the  medical  resources  of  our 
Ally  at  periods  of  great  sickness  in  the  Crimea,  is  fully  denionsti-ated 
through  the  confessions  and  discoveries  of  the  '  Mission  M6dicale,'  and 
of  'England  and  France  before  SebastopoL'  To  no  jjart  of  his 
volume  has  Dr.  Bryce  given  more  conscientious  care  than  to  his 
description  of  the  French  ambulances  and  hospitals.  There  is  no 
chapter  whose  perusal  more  impresses  us  with  the  ignorance,  amount- 
ing to  self-delusion,  in  which  the  English  public — military,  medical, 
political— existed,  previous  to  its  publication,  respecting  the  real  sani- 
tary condition  and  means  of  the  French  army.  No  one  can  hence- 
forth pretend  to  fulness  and  accuracy  in  narrating  the  conduct  and 
conclusion  of  the  war,  till  he  has  informed  himself  of  what  has  been 
now  revealed  concerning  certain  of  its  material  agencies  and  o[>erations. 
The  statements  put  forth  by  Dr.  Biyce  must  either  be  accepted  for 
41-xxi.  10 
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their  troth  and  implication  bj  the  futnre  historian  of  the  Baasian 
War,  or  the  sanitaiy  condition  of  an  txmj  and  its  hospital  appliances 
shown  to  be  things  of  no  significance  in  miJitaiy  opendaona  It  is 
not,  however,  in  our  power,  in  this  place,  to  justify  by  sofiieient  quota- 
tions the  estimate  we  have  exprened  of  tibe  historioal  and  medical 
value  of  the  author's  testimony  and  experience.  Not  do  his  desorip- 
tive  writings  admit  of  condensation..  Only  inviting  our  readen  to 
study  for  themselves  his  official  repcnHs  on  the  Fie&oh  ho^itals  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  his  account  of  the  ambulanoe  huta  at  Kamiesch^ 
we  will  anticipate  a  later  portion  ci  the  volume  thaa  tiiat  here 
referred  to,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  what  ia  exactljr 
the  proposition  which  he  aims  at  establishing.     It  i%.  that— - 

'<  Peace  wfth  Bussia  was  oblioatobt  oar  Fbangb  nr  thb  SmsG 

OV    1856,    BECAUSE  OP  THE  SAlflTART  3tA!IX  OF  HER  CjtI»BAK  AbMT.'' 

In  the  reports  mentioned,  and  by  other  documentary  and  statistical 
evidence,  Dr.  Bryoe  makes  known  the  local  conditional  physical 
agents,  and  administrative  defaults,  by  which  the  healtb  of  the  French 
Crimean  army  was  deteriorated,  and  its  disintegratioiL  threatened. 
No  one  can  read  tins  part  of  his  writings  without  finding  it  equally 
novel  and  instructive.  He  subjects  to  a  prooess  of  striot  logical  dis- 
cussion the  problem — ^whether  the  agency  of  external  natore,  the 
general  health  of  the  French  troops  in  camp,  the  normal  condition  of 
their  sanitaiy  means,  were  severally  or  coUecti^y  commensurate 
with  the  production  of  fittal  results  of  the  above-quoted  national  im- 
portance. As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  repix)duee  here  the  anthor'a 
fiicts  and  arguments  substantiating  his  proposition  j  only  his  summing- 
up  is  biief  enough  for  quotation:-— 

*^  These  four  reports  appear  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  show  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Frendi  sencral  hospitals  for  some  months  preoeding  the  dose  of 
the  ^ar.  They  have  oeen  selected  from  several  others  full  of  similar  paiti> 
culars,  because  the  hospitals  of  which  I  speak*  were  considered  the  best 
furnished  and  administered.  Tliey  are  those,  too,  which  English  surgeons 
were  taken  to  see  par  prefirence,  and,  therefore,  any  exaggeration  on  my  part 
can  be  exposed.  The  vast  establishments  at  Daoud  Pacha,  Bamis-Tduflic^ 
Malt^p^,  Terrains  des  Manoeuvres,  each  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  beds,  remote  from  the  track  of  medical  visitors,  seem  to  have  had  pro- 
portionally less  military  attention  given  to  their  cleanluiesa,  crowding;  and 
death  casualties.  In  one  of  them  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  sick  was  above  thirty 
per  cent,  for  the  month  of  Eebruarv,  and  in  that  month  the  admissions  were 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  from  tne  Crimea  and  depots  at  Daoud  Pacha." 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  fatiguing  my  readers  with  more  details  of  the  con- 
dition, management,  and  mortality  of  the  French  hospitals  at  Constantino]^e, 
I  shall  restate  my  experience  and  judgment  in  relation  to  them  generally. 

"  1.  Tliat  two  formidable  epidemics — scurvy  and  fever—nwuved  the  begin* 
nin^  of  the  winter  of  1855-56,  both  utterly  ruinous  to  an  army  in  the  iisU* 
anaone  self-propa^ting  to  an  illimitable  extent  whilst  the  cireumstancea  in 
which  it  acquired  its  first  intensity  continued  to  exist. 

''2.  That  the  invasion  of  such  an  amount  of  disease  at  the  above  period 
was  unexpected,  and  during  several  months  continued  unprovided  for,  as 
regards  surgeons,  hospital  accommodation  and  furnishings,  clothes,  and  other 
necessaries  Tor  the  sick. 

•  H6tiiUI  de  Perft ;  HGpital  de  Palais  de  T Ambassade  Bawe ;  BOpiUl  d«  Dolma-Batdik 
B6plUl  dt  QiiBias<%. 
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**Tliat  in  these  extnordinaiy  csiroiimstanoes,  the  forms  and  functions  of  the 
wMail  staff  were  as  dosdj  restricted  a  Vart  de  guerir,  and  on  questions 
affecting  the  Hf^fieite  of  the  trooos  and  nutnagement  of  hospitals  as  strictly 
■nbordinated  to  the  lutmdanee  MUiUUre,  as  thejr  are  at  the  Val-de-6race;  hj 
which  means  the  destruction  of  the  army  was  still  further  insured."* 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that-— 

^  "Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  many  admi- 
nistratiYe  obstacles  opposed  to  his  professional  labours,  the  Prench  surgeon,  I 
can  affirm  with  equal  truth  and  pride,  does  his  duty  to  the  hospital  sick  with  an 
amount  of  zeal,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  second  to  that  of  no  other  military 
offioer.  It  was  from  no  ignoranee  of  the  homieidal  conseauences  of  oyer- 
cnywding,  dirt,  and  want,  nor  lack  of  remonstrances  against  nis  destitution  of 
all  adequate  and  ordinary  means  of  succ^sfully  combating  the  ravages  of  scurvy, 
and  the  other  malign  iimuences  at  work,  propagating  and  intensifying  a  deadly 
fever,  nor  belief  that  one  man's  mental  and  bodily  energies,  however  taxed,  were 
equal  to  the  bedside  requirements  of  four,  three,  or  even  two  hundred  patients, 
that  his  manner  of  treating  camp  sickness,  in  ambulance  and  hospital,  was 
unscientific  to  the  eye  of  his  Enmish  colleague,  and  its  results  on  a  level  with 
his  means."  (p.  117.) 

Tliis  ealogiom  on  the  French  Medical  Stafi^  which  we  gladly  trans- 
fer to  our  pages,  reminds  ns  that  in  his  several  points  of  comparison 
between  the  Englisli  and  French  hospital  services,  Dr.  Bryce  has  only 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  relatiye  merits  of  each  as  regards  insuring 
the  highest  quality  of  bednside  attendance  for  the  sick  soldier.  We 
oonld  have  wished  that  this  observer  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Civil 
Physician,  given  to  the  profession  his  experience  and  opinions  on  this 
paianunmt  particular.  Better  still,  if  he  had  furnished  facts  applicable 
to  the  improvement  of  ourselves;  for  it  were  sheerest  prejudice  to 
suppose  that  there  was  nothing  to  learn  or  adopt  from  French  medical 
adininistration.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  encountered  one  Chat- 
hamite  P,  M,  O.t  who  sturdily  upheld  the  absolute  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  the  English  system  throughout  all  its  details.  As  we  happen 
not  to  share  in  this  good  old  Tory  notion,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
leeiDg  a  good  deal  of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  both 
sidea  of  the  Bospfaoms,  about  the  period  to  which  Dr.  Bryce's  obser- 
vatiom  refer,  we  will  try  briefly  to  eke  out  his  information. 

We  are,  then,  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  present  regwuntdl  hospital  system  insures  to  the  sick 
in  camp  and  garrison  on  adequate  amount  of  skilful,  regular,  and  re- 
■ponaible  medical  attendance — excellent  drugs,  proper  uundng,  a 
liberal  and  varied  dietary,  and  every  other  essential  means  for  their 
recovery. 

3.  That  it  is  an  imperfection  in  general  hospital  management,  where 
the  sick  have  not  the  direct  dini^  services  of  its  superior  Medical 
Staff 

8.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  engraft  upon  our  general  and  gar* 
rifOfft  hospital  administration  the  advantages  which  the  French  sick 
aoldier  derives  from  the  usually  greater  age,  maturer  experience,  and 
higher  rank  of  lus  m^decin  traitarU,  compared  with  the  English  pre- 
scribing attendant. 

•  Eaglttid  and  Fnnee  before  Sebaftopol,  pp.  59,  60. 
t  ntedpal  Medteal  Offlcerw— Editob. 
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4.  That  to  the  unity  and  relative  independent  action  of  the  English 
army  medical  department — its  Chief  communicating  directly  with  the 
War  Minister  and  head  of  the  army — are  mainly  due  the  extraordi- 
nary sanitary  condition  of  our  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  perfect 
state  of  preparation  at  Scutari  against  disease^  during  a  lengthened 
period,  when  the  French  army  was  reduced  three- fourths  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  by  camp  sickness,  hospital  destitution,  and  the  failure  of 
its  medical  administrative  resources.  The  grounds  of  these  several 
opinions  will  be  frankly  stated — thanks  to  the  impenetrable  tee, 

1.  With  reference  to  regimental  hospital  service  and  sick  manage- 
ment, all  our  observations  and  reflections  are  favourable  to  their  effi- 
ciency. In  our  judgment,  the  daily  routine  of  medical  duties,  the 
means  available  and  measures  taken  for  their  due  performance  in  our 
regimental  hospital  tents  and  huts  in  the  Crimea,  insured  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  ample  and  excellent  professional  attendance,  abundance 
of  genuine  medicines  carefully  dispensed — a  suitable  dietary,  including 
extras  and  comforts — trustworthy  orderlies — frequent  changes  of  body 
and  bed  clothes —cleanliness,  quiet,  and  regularity.  Except  as  regards 
the  winter  of  1854-55  (when  the  medical  department  no  doubt 
suffered  from  the  general  uncertainty  and  miscalculations  respecting 
the  scenes  and  magnitude  of  hostilities  to  be  engaged  in),  we  never 
heard  a  surgeon  complain  of  the  want  of  appliances  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  patients.  On  the  contrary,  all  with  whom  we  have 
closely  discussed  the  point  expressed  themselves  contented. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  feirly  concluded  that,  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  personal  comfort  and  medical  treatment  of  sick,  the  English 
soldier  under  the  charge  of  his  regimental  surgeons  was  well  cai'ed  for. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  regimental  surgeon  retains  charge 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  coips.  In  his  hospital  marquee,  a 
division  of  labour,  unity  of  action,  and  certainty  of  results,  are  available 
instantly  for  the  requirements  of  patients;  towards  which  ei^d  pur- 
veyors' and  apothecaries*  stores  are  open  to  his  requisitions,  both  being 
under  exclusive  medical  control  Further,  the  English  surgeon  feels 
that,  while  his  hospital  duties  are  discharged  under  strict  safeguards 
against  waste  and  misappropriation  of  public  property,  he  is  not  sub- 
jected to  such  modes  of  minute  accounting  for  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  drugs  and  articles  of  extra  diet  as  undisguisedly  implies 
mistrust  of  his  personal  integrity.  Lastly,  he  understands  that  lus 
promotion  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
services  in  his  own  department.  His  military  position,  therefore,  in 
all  essential  respects,  is  one  becoming  a  surgeon  and  a  gentleman. 

But  the  English  system  is  not  designed  for  the  special  advantage  of 
the  Medical  Staff.  It,  above  all,  enables  the  soldier  in  hospital  to  com- 
mand the  exclusive  solicitude  of  his  regimental  surgeon ;  and  thus, 
while  the  latter  benefits  in  a  medical  sense  by  knowing  the  man's  pre- 
vious habits,  constitution,  and  character,  the  former  feels  he  can 
confide  in  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  his  ow7i  doctor.  The  French 
system  differs  in  every  particular  enumerated ;  and  in  this  dififei-euce  im- 
plies, as  we  think,  inferiority.  We  have  invariably  heard  intelligent 
French  surgeons  speak  with  admiration  of  the  greater  power  of  use- 
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fblneas  possessed  by  the  EngllsH  regimental  surgeous,  and  which  they 
ascribed  equally  to  his  better  military  position,  and  to  his  larger 
freedom  fhmi  unprofessional  interference  in  respect  of  purely  medical 
questions.  Mainly  to  the  differences  in  the  respective  systems  they 
traced  these  two  grand  results — ^that  in  the  British  camp  before 
Sebaatopol,  during  many  months  the  regimental  hospital  marquees 
were  almost  empty,  and  the  occupied  beds  presented  only  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness ;  while  the  French  ambulance  service,  provided  for 
sixteen  thousand  sick,  had  the  floors  of  its  huts  and  tents  overcrowded 
with  sick,  labouring  under  the  most  malignant  forms  of  camp  sickness. 

The  opinions  Nos.  2  and  3  (to  which  we  beg  to  refer  back)  had 
their  origin  in  the  very  remarkable  difference  found  to  exist  in  the 
military  rank  and  professional  staltis  of  the  surgeons  in  charge  of 
patients  in  English  and  French  hospitals  on  the  Bc^phorus.  We  con- 
fess that,  on  our  visiting  the  Scutari  establishments  in  the  first 
months  of  1855,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  real  clinical 
attendant,  and  directly  responsible  medical  prescriber  for  the  numerous 
sick,  was  an  assistant  or  acting  assistant-surgeon.  To  him  was  in- 
trusted indiscriminately  the  dressing  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  the  dia- 
gnosis of  scurvy,  and  treatment  of  dysentery — diseases  for  the  first  time 
seen  by  him — the  time  and  attention  of  the  divisional  surgeon  being 
folly  occupied  with  other  official  duties.  Our  longer  experience  and 
cloee  observation  of  the  organized  division  of  labour  and  appropriation 
of  duties  in  these  military  hospitals,  failed  to  remove  our  objections  to 
this  part  of  the  English  military  system.  We  appreciate  the  great 
improvement  in  mecdcal  teachings  and  studies  within  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  acknowledge  the  superior  collegiate  attainments  of  the 
present  generation  of  practitioners;  nor  did  the  youthful  hospital 
medical  staff  discredit  the  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  their  selection. 
But  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity  compel  us  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  French  hospital  organization,  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the 
officer  in  direct  responsible  charge  of  patients.  The  mededn  traitant 
is  a  surgeon  who  has  passed  two  years,  at  least,  as  sous-aide,  and  an 
indefinite  number  more  as  aide  major  in  garrison  or  ambulance  service, 
before  he  was  entrusted  with  the  responsible  care  of  the  sick.  Hence 
it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  surgeon,  cMer  in  hand,  uudecorated.  It  is  only 
under  pressing  exigencies  of  the  service — such  as  was  the  case  in  the 
hospitids  on  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  winter  1855-56 — ^that  a  medical 
officer  under  the  rank  of  Chirurgien  de  2de  dasse,  was  employed  as 
mkledn  traitant;  but  even  then  few  sous-aides  had  charge  of  sick ; 
and  it  delighted  us  to  see  every  higher  grade,  up  to  che/'cTh^pital — 
equivalent  to  deputy-inspector — doing  the  ordinary  duties  of  assistant 
and  acting  assistant-surgeons.  Thus,  M.  Thomas,  M4decin-en-Chef, 
exercised  the  self-imposed  duties  of  medecin  traitant  at  Gulhan4h,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  experimental  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  Crimean  camp  diseases  brought  into  the  hospitals  gene- 
rally. 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  rule  of  the  French  service  is  for  medical 
men  of  ranks  corresponding  to  those  of  second  and  first-class  staff 
sm-geons  and  deputy-inspectors  in  the  English,  to  prescribe  for  and  diet 
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the  sick,  while  they  also  perform  the  superintending  hospital  duties  df 
the  latter. 

There  may  have  been  advantages  which  we  £uled  to  comprehend 
in  the  English  hospital  system  as  practised  at  Scutari,  where  the  divi- 
sioniil  surgeon  looked  chiefly  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diet  lists,  the  order 
and  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  and  limited  his  purely  medical  functions 
to  passing  invalids  and  performing  capital  operations.  But,  in  our 
ignorance  of  good  reasons  for  this  manner  of  distributing  medical 
duties,  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  a  preference  to  French  hospital 
administration  in  this  important  particular.  When  accompanying  the 
cliniqitea  of  Gambay,  Cazalas,  and  Liisterman,  men  of  European  repu- 
tation, one  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  satis&ction  which  the 
French  soldier  in  sickness  derived  from  knowing  that  all  would  be 
done  for  his  recovery  that  practical  sagacity  and  mature  experience,  the 
fruits  of  many  years'  clinical  practice  in  various  climates,  could  accom- 
plish. Youth  and  inexperience  were  too  conspicuous  at  Scutari  to 
inspire  similar  confidence. 

This  difference  in  the  attributes  of  the  two  medical  services  is  per- 
haps still  more  manifest  in  another  scene  and  later  period  of  their  re- 
spective labours.  According  to  the  English  system  of  military  pro- 
motion, the  medical  life  of  the  army  surgeon  may  be  said  to  cease  on 
his  attaining  a  certain  position  on  the  Sta£  Unobliged  officially  to 
give  much  thought  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  he  rarely  advances 
in  knowledge  of  either  by  subsequent  self-imposed  study.  And  heno^ 
it  nuiy  1)6,  a  cause  of  the  few  distinguished  contributions  made  to 
medical  science  by  army  surgeons,  either  during  the  period  of  service  or 
after  retirement.  The  French  army  surgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
and  shows  tliat  he  owes  much  of  his  |)er8onal  standing  and  military 
promotion  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  for  profesadomd 
attainments.  Whence  his  ambition  and  reward.  He  cultivates  pure 
medicine,  and  exalts  operative  surgery,  making  present  opportunities 
subservient  to  advancement  in  military  rank,  and  future  private  prac- 
tice. Besides,  numerous  professorships,  military  and  civil,  and  other 
desirable  appointments,  are  open  to  his  attainment  by  otmceurs,  to 
which  the  rules  of  the  service  contribute  by  allowing  permanent  retire- 
ment before  bodily  and  mental  energies  are  exhausted. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  only  inferiority  or  fieiult  whieh  we 
discovered  in  our  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  compared  with  the 
French.  In  every  other  organic  principle  and  administrative  detail^ 
we  do  conscientiously  consider  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  other  sida 
Beside  personal  experience,  we  have  the  testimony  of  competent  judges 
on  the  workings  of  both  system&  And  assuming  for  a  standard  and 
test  of  comparative  efficiency  the  state  of  the  hospitals  under  the 
severest  preitsure  of  adverse  circumstances  which  both  encooutered, 
namely,  crowded  wards  and  scarcity  of  surgeons,  we  found  the  Eng- 
lish organization — embracing  in  one  whole  the  medical,  purveyor,  mA 
apothecary  departments — to  possess  a  facility  and  comprehensiveness  of 
adaptation  to  meet  unexpected  wants  and  altered  eondittoas  which 
were  not  shown  to  belong  to  the  French.     There  can  exist  no  daoht 
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«f  the  fact  that,  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  the  faults  and  deficiencies  of 
the  French  hospiUl  service  caused  the  loss  of  several  thousands  of  lives 
to  the  army. 

In  opinion  No.  4  is  comprehended  and  condensed  what  appears  to 
Qs  the  true  expknation  of  the  extraordinary  difference  in  the  sanitary 
«tei#  of  the  English  and  French  armies  towards  the  close  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Bryoe  traoes  this  difforenee  in  a  great  measure  to  the  administra- 
tive power  and  functions  of  the  intendance  miHUaire  in  French  hospital 
management.  A  wnu-wlmdant,  or  even  Voffider  eomptable,  grants  or 
withhdids  at  bis  sole  pleasure  medical  requisitions  fSor  hospital  fumi* 
turn  and  sick  comforts ;  and  mulcts  the  surgeon  in  the  cost  of  any 
deviation  from  the  diet-table :  while  the  pharmacieH  can  cast  aside 
any  prescr^tion  not  strictly  conformable,  in  name  or  contents,  to  a 
most  narrow  formulary.  But,  worse  than  all,  the  chiefs  of  his  own 
department  cannot  recommend  an  hospital  surgeon  for  promotion,  ex- 
cept "  90U8  la  riserve  de  Vacceptation  du  sous-itUendant  milUaire  cJuirg^ 
de  la  police  admmutraiive  de  VetdbUssemmty'^  To  the  surgeon  is, 
indeed,  entrusted  whatever  may  be  rigorously  interpreted  to  appertain 
<i  Vart  de  gtberir^  but  he  has  only  a  consultative  voice  in  all  other  hos- 
pital oonceras.  For  instance,  the  medeoin  traitant  may  represent  the 
desinbleneaB  of  increased  hospital  accommodation — sejiaration  of  one 
class  of  diseases  frxun  another — ^renewal  of  bedding — purification  of  a 
ward,  or  removal  of  an  orderly — but  neither  he  nor  the  chef-d^Iidpital 
can  do  any  of  these  things  propria  motu. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  medical  sei'vice  and  hospital  admiuistra- 
tion  of  the  Eoghsh  army  difier  in  these  particulars  from  the  French, 
•0  is  its  superiority  as  regards  the  respectability  and  usefulneHS  of  the 
military  surgeon. 

4.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  then,  sanitary,  administrative,  moral, 
and  material,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  what  was  the  military  eflfeo- 
tiveness  of  the  Allied  combatants  immediately  previous  to  the  signature 
•of  peacel 

By  a  scrupulous,  and  possibly  a  tiresome,  statement  of  facts  and 
course  of  reasoning  we  have  advanced  ourselves  and  readers  to  this 
•questioii — the  chief  end  of  the  present  Beview.  For  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  province  of  political  publicists,  we  are  permitted  to  discuss 
the  causes  which  determined  peace  with  Russia,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
best  apprehended  through  medical  science.  It  is  especially  from  this 
point  of  view  that  the  author  of  'England  and  France  bdbre  Sebaa- 
topol'  has  looked  at  the  abrupt  dose  of  the  Bussian  War.  He  casts  a 
new  light  on  some  things  hitherto  obscure.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
Ainmsed  that  the  termination  <^  hostilities  was  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  a  political  necessity.  As  to  the  precise  causes,  however,  in 
which  that  necessity  had  its  source,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
Mcwritj,  owing  to  the  reserve,  authoritatively  imposed,  in  France.  The 
TSngHali  public  was  almost  as  much  in  the  dark ;  and  we  doubt  if 
Ciovemment  was  more  enlightened  on  this  subject  than  the  publia 
Until  the  explanatoxy  elucidations  of  the  volume  named,  no  one 
Gleamed  bow  much  the  counsels  and  reports  of  the  army  surgeons  had 
•  yMiebeUe,  tome  premier,  p.  887. 
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to  do  with  the  hurried  proceedings  of  diplomatic  agents  :  we  little 
knew  that  the  Paris  Conferences  had  their  origin,  mainly,  in  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  French  army  and  the  camp  diseases  which  were 
threatening  its  utter  destruction. 

No  inteUigent  reader  who  has  thoughtfully  accompanied  us  in  the 
preceding  narrative  can  doubt  that  military  hygiene,  in  other  words, 
the  medical  facts  of  the  war,  regarded  in  their  relation  to  the  pacific 
issue  of  hostilities,  exercised  an  influence  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
suflSciently  acknowledged  either  by  the  diplomatist  or  physician.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  influence  Dr.  Bryce  applies  himself  to  unfold 
in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Military  Effectiveness  of  English  and  French 
Armies  at  the  close  of  the  War."  He  contrasts  the  belligerent  condi- 
tions of  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  winter  of  18J5-5G. 
As  respects  the  former,  Dr.  Bryce  has  a  very  striking  passage,  and  as 
it  happens,  at  the  same  time,  to  exemplify  the  author^s  style,  we  will 
lay  it  l>efore  our  readers : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that,  England  and  France  havinc^  declared  war 
against  llussia  in  March,  1854,  25,000  British  and  23,000  I'rench  soldiers 
landed  on  the  Crimea  in  September.  Passing  over,  with  a  sad,  jjroud  retro- 
spect, the  purely  military  events  of  the  first  year's  campaiffn,  I  desire  to  point 
attention  to  the  fact  that  *  the  thin  red  lin^  which  tipped  the  heights  of  Inkcr- 
mann  in  November,  1854?,  had,  in  March  following,  acquired  a  breadth  and 
solidity  that  displayed  the  will  and  might  of  England  for  the  continuation  of 
the  contest.  Losses  by  death  had  been  amply  supplied,  local  causes  of  disease 
totally  removed,  suflFermgs  from  excessive  hardsliips  and  privations  ceased  to 
be,  the  consequences  of  incomplete  or  divided  responsibilities  corrected,  so  that, 
in  September,  1855,  fifty  thousand  British  troops  of  all  arms  were  encamped 
before  Sebastopol,  surrounded  with  every  possible  comfort,  abundant  food, 

sufDcieut  shelter,  and  excellent  clothing It  was  then  and  thus  England 

and  her  soldiery  rose  to  the  elevation  of  conscious  strength,  expectant 
triumph,  and  the  old  feelings  of  *  pride  of  place,'  in  the  presence  of  foes  and 
frienos  alike. 

"  But,  conspicuous  above  all  other  evidences  of  the  warlike  efficiency  of  the 
British  army  was  the  capital  health  we  have  seen  that  it  enjoyed  throughout 
the  winter  of  1855-56.  At  the  front,  the  regimental  and  general  liospitals 
contained  so  few  patients,  that  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Hall,  Inspector-Greueral,  in 
reply  to  applications  from  surgeons  to  proceed  tnither  for  service,  stated  he 

had  not  enough  employment  for  a  moiety  of  those  already  present On 

the  Bosphorus,  Kulalee  had  been  given  up  in  part  to  Sardinians,  and  was  other- 
wise occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  German  Legion.  Scutari's  magnificent  hos- 
pitals presented  a  couple  of  miles'  length  of  corridors  entirely  vacated  of  sick, 
many  wards  closed,  and  those  still  open  had  more  empty  than  full  beds ;  while 
the  diseases  under  treatment  had  no  specialit;^  deoendling  on  climate,  camp-life, 
or  state  of  warfare.  At  Hcnkioi  the  medical  chief,  I)r.  Park es,  and  staff  coulci  only 
point  expectantly  to  the  great  capacitv  and  admirable  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  sick.  Medical  men  abound.ed  so  much  in  excess  of  all  requirements 
for  their  own  sick,  that  ten  of  their  number  were  allowed  to  volunteer  to  do 
duty  in  the  French  hospitals  on  the  Bosi)horus. 

"  And,  more  significant  still,  and  illustrative  of  the  g^cat  improvement  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  soldierly  morale  of  the  British  anny,  was  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  sick  at  Scutari  in  respect  of  rejoining  their  colours.  "Whereas, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1855,  men  craved  to  be  invaUdcd  for  Engiand, 
and  to  enforce  it  had  recourse  to  various  pitiable  contrivances  in  order  to  past 
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a  board,  now,  tHe  care  and  experience  of  the  surgeons  were  engaged  to  mode- 
rate the  martial  ardour  of  convalescents.  Hence,  it  happened  that  in  the 
spring  of  1856  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  warmer  in 
support  of  a  war  expenditure,  than  was  the  heart  of  her  soldiers  to  confront 
its  perils. 

"  And  ^et,  at  the  height  of  these  English  hopes,  resolves,  and  reasonings, 
and  in  spite  of  complete  preparedness  to  enter  upon  a  third  year's  campaign,  a 
susnension  of  hostilities  was  covenanted  in  February ;  in  March  peace  was  eon- 
cluoed,  and  in  England  uproariouslv  prockimcd,  with  the  port  of  Sebastopol 
still  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  witn  his  power  somewhat  oroken,  it  may  be, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  by  no  means  impaired  by  any  material  concession  made 
as  the  price  of  peace ; — while  the  traditional  policy  of  llussia  remained  uncom- 
promised  within,  unfettered  beyond  her  own  dominions ;  and  the  prestige  of 
ner  power  was  placed  higher  tlian  ever  throughout  Asia."* 

How  gloomy  the  picture  placed  beside  this  is  the  succeeding  one 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  Fii*st,  respecting  the  great  mortality  in 
the  French  camp — 

"  We  are  informed  of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  by  wluch  all  exposed 
to  their  influence  were  predisposed  to  sickness ;  next,  we  have  described  to  us 
abodes  for  the  use  of  the  healtny  so  vitiated  as  to  have  become  prohfic  hot-beds 
of  fever;  and,  tliird,  we  find  the  receptacles  allotted  to  the  sick  destitute  alike 
of  means  and  hope  of  cure — nav,  worse,  themselves  charnel-houses  which  had 
to  be  destroyed  for  the  safety  of  the  sick  attendants." 

Again,  it  is  observed  that  the-~ 

"  Warlike  strength  of  an  army  may  be  not  less  surely  judged  of  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  its  general  hospitab  in  the  rear,  than  of  its  paraded  battalions  before 
the  enemy.  Let  the  practised  eve  of  the  surgeon  only  glance  at  the  state  of 
the  wards,  note  the  proportion  of  occupied  to  vacant  beds,  mark  the  cliaracter 
of  the  prevailing  diseases,  observe  the  general  appearance  of  the  convalescents, 
and  the  Minister  for  War  may  rely  on  liis  sagacity  to  be  rightly  iiifonncd  with 
respect  to  the  probable  ratio  of  deaths,  of  invalids  unfit  for  further  service,  and 
of  convalescents  soon  to  rejoin  their  colours — proportions  and  particulars  bear- 
ing importantly  on  the  enective  field  force  to  be  maintaineu.  It  is  told  of 
Lord  Kaglan,  that  it  was  in  scrutinizing  the  weekly  sick  returns  from  Scutari, 
in  the  first  winter,  he  complained  how  rapidly  his  army  was  melting  from  before 
him."t 

What,  theu,  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  General  PC'lissier 
when  he  read  the  following  ofiScial  return  of  the  French  hospitals  on 
the  Boephorus  ? — 

•'  Moucememt  general  des  maladies  traiiet  dam  les  hopiiattx  de  ConstantinopU, 
pendant  Janvier,  Fevrier,  et  Mars,  185G. 

Totality.  Fi^Yiieax.  Typhus. 

Janvier 13,520     ...     11,048     ...      — 

F^vrier 21,309    ...     19,740     ...    3,4S9$ 

Mars 18,107     ...     16,878     ...    3,748 

"  Deaths. — Decade  endmg  20th  March : — ^Number  of  sick  under  treatment 
for  all  diseases  at  that  date,  11,366 ;  number  of  deaths  in  preceding  ten  days, 
1009. 

"  Decade  ending  30th  March : — Number  of  sick  under  treatment  as  above, 
9763 ;  number  of  deaths  for  ten  days,  948.§ 

•  Op.  dt,  p.  20  et  8eq.  t  Op.  cit..  p.  86. 

t  **  This  denomination  first  as«d  officially  in  these  hospital  returns.'*    }  Op. cit.,  pp.  97, 98 . 
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These  nnmberB  establi^  a  great  man  of  noknen  m  velatioii  to  an 
amy  chrcnmstanced  as  we  have  seen  the  French  waa  in  the  Orimea. 
Buty  while  the  sickness  was  formidable  in  amount  and  deadlinesB^  it  was 
also  unquestionably  contagious,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  tenn. 
M.  Bandens  frankly  avows — 

'*  That  the  invasion  of  tvphus  in  1S55  proved  the  greatest  disaster  and 
worst  trial  which  the  Frcucli  army  encountered  daring  the  Eastern  expedition ; 
he  sajs  that  it  constituted  in  February  one-fifth  of  the  whole  sickness,  amount- 
ing to  forty  thousand  cases  in  hospitals  at  the  front  and  on  the  Bosphoros ;  of 
wmdi  one-tifth,  or  eight  thousand  patients,  he  dedares,  '  let  deux  tien  eUUut 
9<nm  a  wu  mori  certaiHe* 

There  was  here  an  accumulation  of  many  great  evils.  Forty  thou- 
sand sick  at  one  time,  disproportionate  mortality,  scarcity  of  medical 
attendants  and  sick  comforts.  But,  overwhelming  all  these  was  the 
existence  of  febrific  |K>lhitioD.  M.  Baudens  unhesitatingly  proclaimed 
and  acted  upon  tlie  essentially  contagious  property  of  the  camp  fever. 

"  'B  s'agissait  de  denloycr  dcs  mcsures  ^neigiques,  sans  quoi  la  mortalitc 
eat  ^t^  sans  limites.'  He' made  known  to  the  Emperor,  through  the  Minister 
of  War,  '  dans  quelle  situation  critique  I'invasion  du  typhus  place  rarm^ 
d'Orient.'  Again,  referring  to  the  same  period — February — and  cireomstanees, 
the  same  authority  exdaiius,  '  Nous  6tions  menaces  d'un  veritable  ct  affireux 
d^sastrc.*  "♦ 

Another  French  officer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bryce,  speiJdng  of  this  con- 
juncture, declared  that  *'  cettearmee  aurait  certainement  peri  Umte  eniiere 
^U  avait/allu  lui/aire/aire  qudqma  marches  en  CrkneeJ'**  Dr.  Biyce 
argues,  moreover,  that — 

*'  Instead  of  provmg  auxiliary  and  contributory  to  the  strength  of  the  French 
forces,  the  entire  hospital  svstcm  had  become  a  source  of  weakness,  daily  deep- 
ening, illimitable,  irremedia*ble." 

And  he  concludes  that 

"War  for  the  French  anuy  on  the  actual  terrain  had  consequently  become 
not  more  difficult  on  account  of  its  general  sanitary  state  at  this  tune,  than 
impossible  with  this  hospital  provision  for  its  casualties.  To  this  result  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  Medical  Staff  by  death,  disease,  and  disproportionate 
duties,  liad  already  contributed  its  significant  share.  Forty-six  surgeons  had 
died  from  typhus  alone.  Scarcelv  one  escaped  an  attack.  There  was  fear  lest 
the  sick  would  be  left  utterly  without  skilled  help ;  while  the  Minister  of  War, 
implored  to  send  out  as  many  sur^ons  as  possible,  declared  his  inability  to 
furnish  any  from  Fnuicc,  because  '  //  H*eM  atatt  plus  a  sa  dUpotitiom^  et  te  recrute- 
meat  ne  rrpondait  pat  aux  bftoiiu'  " — (Baudens.)f 

Let  these  fiicts  be  marshalled  by  the  side  of  our  English  experience, 
and  they  sjicak  for  themselves,  rendering  comment  superfluoua 

Without,  therefore,  taxing  further  the  jiatience  of  our  readers  and 
our  own  sjiace,  we  will  reproduce  the  summing-up  of  Dr.  Biyce  on 
this  {lart  of  his  subject : — 

"From  these  premises,  stated  and  reasoned  upon  in  the  spirit  of  completest 
fairness,  1  venture  to  deduce  the  following  conclusious : — 

•  Even  if  M.  Baudens  had  not  wriUea  with  the  natural  restrve  of  a  FranelimaB,  fell 
evidence  mu^t  be  qualified  by  the  deference  due  to  his  military  superior! ;  and  yet,  bow 
full  of  meaning  are  these  few  lines. 

t  Op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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"1st.  Thai  whaterer  ike  muster-roll  numbers  of  the  French  army  in  March, 
1856,  its  efficient  belligerent  strength  was  then  reduced  below  fifty  thousand  of 
all  arms,  indnaive  of  tbe  troons  at  Eupatoria. 

"2nd.  That  at  this  perioa  a  devastating  disease  abounded  in  the  camps, 
under  ciicomstanoes  which  inevitably  tended  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  hasten 
the  course  of  its  natural  destructiveness,  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  with 
fearful  npidity  the  remaining  strength  of  the  army. 

''SnL  That,  concurrently,  the  Medical  Staff  and  hospital  sanitary  resources 
of  the  vmr  had  become  almost  unserviceable. 

"  4th.  That  these  evils  were  irremediable  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
inoomoatible  with  the  unmediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"5uL  That  from  these  several  and  united  causes,  the  French  army  had 
ceased  to  hold  the  foremost  place  among  the  Allied  forces  in  respect  of  numbers, 
equipment,  and  power  of  mobility. 

''Whence  it  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that  apart  from  and  above  all  other 
politioal  considerations,  peace  nad  become  a  State  necessity  for  France  and  her 
present  sovereignty.  Tne  country  must  in  time  have  learnt  something  of  the 
mglorious  losses  of  the  army,  and  might  have  shown  discontent  at  frequent 
oonscripiions  and  fresh  loans.  The  £mperor  having  well  served  his  dynastic 
purposes  in  the  war,  and  fearing  to  face  the  eventualities  which  a  prosecution 
of  tne  Russian  contest  might  have  produced,  from  diminution  of  military  glory, 
resolved  wisely  to  make  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  and  consequent  fall  of 
Sehastopol,  his  justification  to  tne  nation  for  the  issue  of  the  Peace  Conferences 
at  Paris."* 

Po9l9eripL — ^Whilst  the  proofs  of  this  Article  are  under  revision, 
Dr.  8crive*8  '  Relation  Mddico-Chirurgicale  de  la  Gampagne  d'Orient^ 
has  reached  us  from  Paris.  Evoked,  as  impliedly  this  semi-ofiScial 
publication  is^  by  the  statements  and  arguments  put  forth  in  '  England 
and  France  before  Sebastopol/  we  are  pleased,  on  a  rapid  glance  over 
its  tabular  returns  and  pieces  juatificativja,  to  perceive  that  in  no  im- 
I)ortant  point  do  these  invalidate  the  accuracy  or  impugn  the  fisdmess 
of  the  English  author.  On  the  contrary,  excepting  always  the  latter's 
political  conclusions^  M.  Scrive*s  bulky  volume  reads  like  a  com- 
mentary on  a  text  to  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Dr.  Bryce's 
revelations. 

Review  IX. 

On  Ep^lepBy  and  EpUeptifarm  Seizures  :  tJieir  Causes,  Patliologi/y  and 
Treatment  By  Edward  H.  Sievekino,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  (^  Physicians,  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  at  8t  Mary*s  Hospital — London,  1858.     pp.  267. 

OuB  readers  are  probably  for  the  most  part  aware  of  the  intimate  re- 
lation existing  between  the  book  whose  title  is  given  above,  and  the 
editor  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.'  They 
will,  therefore,  not  expect  that  we  should  offer  them  any  criticism 
upon  the  woiiL  We  dio  not  possess  the  amount  of  self-denial  necessary 
to  admit  an  article  an&vourable  to  the  author*s  views,  while  we  are 
too  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  Journal  with  which  we  are  identir 
fied,  to  allow  even  the  diadow  of  a  suspicion  of  partiality  by  permitting 
the  appearance  of  a  fiikvourable  Review. 

•  Op.cit.,  pp.  98,  94. 
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.  We  conceive,  however,  that  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  justice 
cannot  be  hurt  if  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  hoping,  we  freely  confess,  that  many  may  read  it, 
and  form,  if  possible,  a  favourable  opinion  regarding  its  merits. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the  first  three,  after  some 
brief  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  relation  of  the  epileptic  fit 
to  the  intervals,  a  description  of  the  former  is  given,  followed  by  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  individual  symptoms  characterizing  the 
paix)xysra,  with  an  examination  of  their  relative  value. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena observed  during  the  intervals  of  the  complete  epileptic  seizure. 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  free 
intervals  than  is  commonly  done,  and  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of 
not  separating  the  epileptic  pai^oxysm  from  the  intervening  periods,  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  the  disease. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  the  causes  and  complications  of  epi- 
lepsy receive  special  attention.  The  frequency  of  ^epilepsy,  as  influenced 
by  climate,  race,  locality,  and  sex,  are  investigated.  The  bearing  of 
hereditary  influences,  the  relation  which  the  aflections  of  the  thoracic 
and  pelvic  viscei*a  and  other  disorders  may  have  upon  epilepsy,  are 
successively  examined.  The  physical  and  mental  influences  which  are 
ordinarily  classed  togethei'  as  exciting  causes,  and  their  relation  to  what 
are  regarded  as  predispasing  causes,  aix>  discussed  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
in  which,  as  throughout  the  work,  the  author  illustrates  his  view  by 
reference  to  statistics  and  to  cases  which  he  has  himself  observed,  as 
well  as  by  drawing  largely  upon  the  literature  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  epilepsy  next  engages  Dr.  Sieveking's 
attention.  He  passes  in  review  the  observations  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  investigations  of  Professor  Wenzel  and  Dr.  Boyd.  The 
author  concludes,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  connecting  link 
between  the  results  of  different  observei-s,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  mal-nutrition  of  the  brain,  probably  allied  to  chronic 
inflammation,  constituting  the  caiisa  pi^oxinia  of  the  disease.  Without 
going  more  minutely  into  detail  than  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  do,  we 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  various  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward. 
The  same  applies  to  the  contents  of  the  eighth  chapter,  in  which  the 
theory  of  the  disease  is  discussed.  The  doctrines  promulgated  by 
various  authors  first  receive  attention  ;  the  author  sides  with  those 
who  place  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  brain,  and  he  regards  "an  irrita- 
tion produced  by  dei*angement  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  that  organ"  as  the  efficient  cause,  especially  in  first 
attacks.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
existing  between  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  those  of  a  spasmodic  character. 

The  subject  of  treatment,  to  which  the  concluding  two  chapters  are 
devoted,  is  divided  into  two  heads ;  the  purely  medicinal,  and  the 
dietetic  and  regiminal  treatment.  As  Dr.  Sieveking  seeks  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  in  definite  pathological  condi- 
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tioDs,  and  argues  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease  are  esseutially 
identicai,  though  modified  hy  the  pathological  and  etiological  relations 
that  accompany  it,  he  concludes  that  the  treatment  must  vary  with 
these  different  circumstances.  The  author  discards  the  idea  of  a 
specific  treatment,  and  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  a  rational  proce- 
dure. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  views  entertained 
in  this  matter  without  at  once  reproducing  more  fully  the  statements 
and  arguments  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  upon  which  the 
former  are  necessarily  based.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  with- 
out maintaining  the  propriety  of  an  uniform  system  of  treatment,  the 
general  experience  of  the  author  has  been  to  the  effect  that  local 
derivation  from  the  brain,  with  general  medicinal  and  regiminal 
treatment  of  a  tonic  character,  was  that  most  suited  to  the  patients 
he  had  had  to  deal  with.  Dr.  Sieveking  guards  himself  against  being 
snp|x>sed  to  advocate  exclusively  any  one  method  of  treatment,  and  is 
of  o])iuion  that  our  knowledge  of  pathology  and  the  varying  types  of 
disease,  occurring  in  different  localities  and  at  different  seasons,  justify 
our  accepting  the  statements  of  older  as  well  as  recent  authors,  who 
maintain  that  they  have  obtained  complete  cures  by  methods  differing 
widely  from  that  which  is  commonly  pursued  by  himself 

We  sum  up  the  views  which  the  author  entertains  regarding  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  epilepsy  in  the  following  terms : 

The  disease  consists  in  a  fundamental  derangement  affecting  the 
parts  of  the  mesocephalon,  and  probably  the  entire  brain ;  intimately 
allied  to  the.mal-nutrition  dependent  upon  chronic  and  degenerative 
inflammation,  which,  on  the  application  of  a  given  stimulus  to  the 
brain,  allows  of  the  paroxysm.  The  stimulus  may  act  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  brain  (centric  or  eccentric  causation),  but  the 
disease  in  all  cases  is  essentially  the  same.  The  treatment  consists 
mainly  in  counteracting  the  mal-nutrition  spoken  of,  and  as  the 
symptoms  may  be,  as  in  other  diseases,  of  a  more  or  less  sthenic  type, 
the  treatment  must  vary  accordingly.  The  author  has  himself  met 
with  the  disease  mainly,  but  not  invariably,  under  circumstances 
indicating  a  low  vitality;  but  he  is  satisfied,  even  from  the  variations 
which  have  occurred  to  his  own  observation,  that  considerable  diffe- 
rences in  the  mode  of  treatment  may  be  demanded  in  different  indi- 
Tidoala.  The  author's  treatment,  if  it  is  necessary  to  formularize  it, 
consists  in  employing  frequent  and  continued  counter-irritation  and 
other  local  means  calculated  to  restore  a  normal  state  of  the  intra- 
cranial circulation ;  while  he  seeks  to  counteract  the  mal-nutrition, 
which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  disease,  by  medicinal 
and  regiminal  tonics  of  various  kinds ;  at  the  same  time,  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  correcting  any  disorders  which  may  coexist  in  other  organs, 
and,  by  the  additional  tax  upon  the  constitution,  tend  to  promote  the 
discsase.  With  these  brief  remarks  we  must  leave  the  book  to  its  fate, 
but  we  may  conclude  this  notice  by  the  following  observations,  which 
we  take  from  the  pre&ce : 

"  The  very  fearful  nature  of  the  disorder,  the  strange  and  violent 
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fiymptoms  that  characterise  and  almost  seem  to  remove  it  firom  tiie 
domain  of  ordinary  diseases,  constantly  attract  new  inqinrerBy  each 
anxious  that  he  mi^  succeed  in  lifting  the  veil  that  ahroods  the 
mystery.  No  individual,  however,  can  expect  to  do  this;  Imt  eaeh 
may  in  his  sphere  seek  to  aid  in  its  ultimate  removal;  and  in  this  hope 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  devoting  much  labour  and  time  to  a  subject 
promising  so  little  reward. 

"  The  labour  has  been  a  labour  of  love;  nor  has  it  been  undertaken 
without  a  full  sense  both  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer, 
and  of  the  dangers  of  dogmatism  and  empiricism  besetting  his  patL" 

Review  X. 

L  Medical  SttUisUcalEehtrns  of  tlieBal^  and  Black  Sm  F^ 

the  yea/n  1854  a'nd  1855.     Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  27th  February,  1857. — pp.  115. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Cholera  at  Varna  in  1854,  and  more  eepeciaUy  in  her 
Majestf/s  Ship  Agamemnon,  in  the  Blade  Sea,  between  the  let 
August,  1854,  ofnd  theSth  September,  1855.  By  Geobqe  Mackat, 
M.D.,  &c.,  &c.,  Staff-Surgeon  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 
late  Surgeon  of  her  Majesty's  Ships  BeUerophan  and  Agamemnim. 
—Edinburgh,  1857.     pp.  43. 

The  Medical  Statistical  Returns  of  the  fleets  engaged  in  active 
service  during  the  late  Russian  war  form  an  interesting  and  important 
addition  to  former  papers  on  the  health  of  the  navy.  Althoo|^ 
partially  marred  by  the  intermingling  of  loose  views  and  vi^;«e 
assertions  with  its  legitimate  object  as  a  record  of  &ct8,  the  document 
is  both  able  and  instructive.  As  it  is  qidte  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  abstract  of  its  contents  in  the  space  at  our  diqxjsal, 
we  miist  be  content  to  select  some  of  the  more  important  &ctB,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  original  for  details.  The  number  of  oases  of 
sickness  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  for  each  thousand  of  mean  strengUi 
was  1G38'5  in  1854,  and  1308*9  in  1855.  The  number  in  the  Baitie 
fleet  was  1508*2  in  1854,  and  1272*9  in  1855,  also  for  each  ihoasuid 
men.  The  mortality  per  thousand  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  54*2  io 
1854,  and  34*7  in  1855.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  deaths 
arose  from  disease.  Wounds  and  injuries  only  caused  a> mortality  of 
9*1  in  the  thousand  in  1854,  and  8*4  in  1855;  whilst  the  deaths  fiom 
disease  amounted  to  45*1  in  the  former,  and  26*3  in  the  latter  of  thast 
years.  The  death-loss  in  the  Baltic  fleet  was  less  than  half  as  mncii 
as  that  sustained  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  only  19*4  men  having  died 
out  of  each  thousand  in  1854,  and  11*4  in  1855.  Including  deayui 
by  drowning,  only  4*2  in  the  thousand  died  from  violence  in  the  fin^ 
.  and  3*1  in  the  second  year  of  service. 

The  mortality  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  ohiafly  caused  by  ftven 
and  diseases  of  the  alvine  flux  character — ^induding^cholera^  dysenteiy, 
and  diarrhoea  under  this  denomination.  The  deaths  from  ftver  were 
nearly  equal  in  the  two  years,  being  computed  at  3*6  in  the  thousand 
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w  1854^  and  3*9  in  1855.  Gholeia,  diarriioBay  and  dysentery  conjointly 
oee&Bianad  33*1  deaths  oat  of  each  thousand  of  the  living  in  1854,  and 
ll-l  in  1855.  The  fever  doath-xate  in  the  Baltio  fleet  was  1*1  in  the 
tbwiaand  in  1854,  and  1*0  in  1855.  Cholera,  which  caused  108  deaths, 
^iiig.ait  the  rate  of  6*2  in  the  thousand  in  the  first  year's  campaign, 
was  only  fiital  to  3  persons  in  the  following  year. 

The  principal  diseases  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  were  fevers — including 
sgiie  and  remittent  fever — influenza  and  catarrh,  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
aad:  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  phlegmon.  About  one  person  in 
fiMirtean  appears  to  have  suffered  ftam  rheumatism  in  the  Black  Sea 
fleets  and  one  in  ten  in  the  Baltic,  during  the  two  years.  Phlegmon 
and  abscess  were  extremely  common  in  both  fleets — ^nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  men  forming  the  force  in  the  Baltio  having  suffered  from  affections 
rafervad  to  this  head,  and  mora  than  a  sixth  of  those  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  mortality  from  these  diseases  was  in  either  fleet  most  insignificant. 
Estal  cardiac  complications  of  rheumatism  appear  to  have  l«en  rare, 
as  only  Id  deaths  occurred  from  affections  of  the  heart  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  10  in  the  Baltic.  The  deaths  from  disease  of  the  heart  in 
the  Baltic  fleet  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  years.  In  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  the  deaths  from  the  same  cause  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  first,  as  though  some  of  the 
persons  damaged  by  rheumatic  affections  of  the  heart  in  1854  had 
died  in  1855.  Jaundice  was  rather  common  in  both  fleets,  but  more 
psBvalent  in  the  Blade  Sea  than  in  the  Baltic.  The  disease  appeared 
in  groape^  as  if  peculiarities  of  diet  or  of  weather  had  been  its  exciting 
eansa.  Fevers  were  much  more  prevalent  in  both  years  in  the  Black 
Sea  than  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  They  were  also  much  more  fiital.  One 
peiBon  in  16  suffered  from  fever  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  1  case 
in  16  was  fiitel;  only  1  person  in  39  suffered  from  fever  in  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  of  those  that  did  suffer  rather  less  than  1  in  23  died. 

Sickness  fisll  with  xmequal  severity  upon  the  different  vessels. 
Cholera  Mi  most  heavily  upon  the  Britannia^  Trafalgar y  and  Albion 
in  tbe  Black  Sea,  and  was  all  but  exclusively  limited  to  the  screw  line- 
ef-battl^  ships  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  There  were  but  two  cases  in  the 
fire  line-cf-lwttle  ships  belonging  to  that  fleet  which  were  not  steamers, 
idthongh  it  would  seem  that  these  vessels  had  the  same  communication 
with  infected  ports  as  those  that  suffered  from  the  pestilence.  In  the 
Beport  to  Lord  Panmure  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East,  Dr.  Milroy,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  speaks  of  the 
samtaij  arrangements  on  board  screw  line-of-battle  ships  as  being  in 
nveral  respects  defective ;  the  amount  of  space,  both  for  the  sick  and 
widl,  is  too  limited ;  the  ventilation  is  most  imperfect,  the  air  of  the  sick- 
fai^,  in  particular,  being  vitiated  by  the  fiiulty  arrangements  of  the 
water-dosets  and  the  offensive  effluvia  arising  from  the  men's  latrine.* 
How  fiir  these  defects  had  to  do  with  the  limitation  of  cholera  in  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  this  class  of  vessels  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  Intermitting 

*  StpoK  to  the  Bi^  Hob.  Lord  Panmure,  6.C.B.,  fro.,  Uiniiter  at  War,  of  the  Pro- 
ceedln/n  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  dispatched  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  1855-6, 
pp.  2»i-8. 
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fever  of  course  was  worst  in  tboee  Teasels  which  laid  nearest  to  marshy 
shores.  The  attacks  of  continued  fever  were  of  a  low  asthenic  character^ 
and  the  cases  on  hoard  the  London,  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  were  also 
nnnsnally  numerous,  were  complicated  with  pneumonia.  The  same 
vessel  was  remarkahle  for  the  tendency  of  every  wound  and  abrasion, 
however  slight,  to  degenerate  into  unhealthy  ulceration.  Late  in  the 
first  autumn,  erysipelas  also  made  its  appearance  on  board  the  London^ 
but  was  clieck^  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  wetting  the  decks. 
The  LoTKlon,  the  JRoj/al  A  Ibert  excepted,  was  the  unhealthiest  vessel  of  its 
class  in  the  fleet.  Although  her  crew  were  employed  in  precisely  the 
same  localities  and  the  same  duties  with  the  other  vessels,  there  was  a 
larger  proportionate  number  of  cases  of  ague  among  them.  The 
Qtiien  and  Rodney/,  which  were  the  healthiest  ships  in  their  fleet  during 
the  first  year's  campaign,  retained  their  pre-eminence  for  salubrity  in 
the  second  season.  The  James  Watt  had  an  average  of  only  2'G  in 
the  thousand  of  numerical  strength  non-eflective  in  the  two  Baltic 
campaigns,  whilst  the  Majestic  had  an  average  of  8*7  in  the  thousand 
non-eflective  in  1854,  and  5*1  in  1855,  The  Eosemiond,  formerly  well- 
known  as  the  Eclair,  formed  one  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  1854,  and  had 
an  unusual  number  of  fever-cases  among  its  crew.  The  surgeon  reports, 
that 

"  The  fever  was  generally  of  a  low  kmd,  and  the  exacerbations  took  pkoe 
towards  evening.  There  is"  no  doubt  that  the  fever  was  altogether  different 
from  the  ordinary  fever  of  temperate  climates,  and  that  it  was  produced  by 
different  causes.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  a  man  who 
was  employed  in  clearing  the  space  under  the  magasinc,  which  is  before  the 
engine  room,  was  seized  by  fever  on  the  following  day.  Several  other  cases 
occurred  in  men  who  had  been  employed  in  cleaning  the  bilges.  There  was  a 
considerable  ouantity  of  filth  found  under  the  magazine ;  how  it  occurred,  or 
how  it  escapea  notice  so  long,  or  what  led  to  its  discovery,  I  am  unable  to  state." 

Cholera  is  spoken  of^  both  in  the  *  Statistical  Returns,'  and  also  in 
Dr.  ^lackay's  brochure,  as  a  contagious  disease.  The  latter  book, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  contagion  aflbrded  by  the  history  of  the  cholera 
at  Varna  and  in  H.M.S.  AgameTTmon,  before  the  profession.  Dr. 
Mackay's  opinion  previously  was  that  contagion  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  propagation  of  cholera,  but  the  facts  he  witnessed 
whilst  on  service  in  the  Black  Sea  graduaUy  altered  his  opinion.  The 
facts  related  by  Dr.  Mackay  are  well  told,  and  in  themselves  most 
interesting ;  but  in  our  opinion  neither  the  facts  related  by  the  Doctor, 
nor  those  mentioned  in  the  '  Medical  Statistical  Hetums,'  throw  any 
fresh  light  u[)ou  this  much  disputed  question.  We  should  like  to 
have  placed  the  more  important  of  these  fact-s  before  our  readers^  and 
also  to  have  refeiTed  to  the  health  of  the  Royal  Naval  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea,  to  Dr.  Smart's  communication  on  the  unhealthy  inflammation 
afiecting  stumps  soon  after  amputation,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
'  Statistical  Returns,'  and  to  the  many  interesting  and  important 
surgical  cases  that  are  also  therein  related,  but  that  anything  like  a 
complete  notice  of  them  would  be  impossible. 
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Beview  XI. 

Die  Einfliiue  dor  Yagudahrmmg  auf  die  Lungen  wild  die  Hautaua- 

dUnetung.     Von  G.  Valentin,  Professor  in  Bern. — Frankfrnri-am- 

Main,  1857.     pp.  157. 
The  Influence  of  die  Section  of  the  Pneumogaetric  Xei'vea  on  the  Pvl- 

monary  and  Cutaneam  Transpiration,    By  Professor  Valentin. 

1857. 

The  object  of  the  monograph  of  Professor  Valentin  is  to  point  out 
the  immediate  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on  the  mechanism 
of  respiration,  and  the  secondary  effect  on  the  chemistry  of  trans- 
piration. 

Although  the  experiments  performed  have  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  one  species  of  animal,  and  are  far  from  being  numerous,  the 
miiibrmity  of  the  results,  as  the  author  remarks,  may  yet  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  proof  of  their  exactness.  The  little  volume  may  be  said 
to  comprise  a  description,  firstly,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  conducted;  secondly,  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
animals  before  being  operated  upon;  and  lastly,  of  the  effects  following 
the  injury  to  the  nerves.  At  present  we  shall  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  manner  in  which  Valentin  performed  his  experiments  and  the 
results  he  obtained,  as  we  purpose  on  a  future  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  subject,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  value,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  chemistry  of  the  breathing  process. 

Valentin's  method  of  research  was  as  follows.  A  healthy  rabbit, 
whose  weight  and  temperature  of  body  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, was  placed  in  a  tightly-closed  box  containing  28,142,4  cubic 
centimetres  (1804  cubic  inches)  of  air.  The  temperatme  of  the  con- 
fined atmosphere  was  moderated  by  placing  the  apparatus  in  another, 
box  containing  cold  water,  and  measured  by  a  thermometer  inserted: 
in  the  lid.  To  the  apparatus  were  attached  a  manometer  to  ascertain 
the  pressure,  and  consequently  the  increa'je  or  decrease  in  volumes  of 
the  enclosed  air,  and  an  eudiometer  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  gas  for 
analysis  after  the  experiment  was  completed.  One  of  the  sides  of 
each  of  the  boxes  being  made  of  glass,  the  number  of  respirations 
could  be  counted  diuring  the  animaVs  confinement,  which  generally 
lasted  upwards  of  sixty  minutes.  On  the  rabbit's  removal  from  the 
apparatus,  it  was  again  weighed,  and  its  temperature  noted.  The  air 
collected  in  the  eudiometer  was  next  analysed,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  T>y  the 
animal,  during  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the  box.  The  amoimt  of 
aqueous  transpiration  from  the  lungs  and  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
nU)bit  was  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  animal:  the 
difierence  depending  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  car- 
bonic acid  exhaled  being  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  method  of  research  is  open  to 
many  objections,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  animal 
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must  repeatedly  inspire  and  expire  the  same  air,  so  that,  stiuctly 
speaking,  the  experiment  is  performed  under  abnormal  circumstances. 
The  longer  the  animal  is  retained  in  the  i^paratus,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  confined  atmosphere ;  and 
if  the  experiment  be  continued  until  the  per-centage  has  much  in- 
creased, disordered  respiratory  movements,  suffocation,  or  even  death, 
vdll  result.  Supposing  even  that  such  untoward  results  are  pre- 
vented by  increasing  the  proportion  of  air  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
animal  to  breathe  without  any  apparent  uneasiness,  there  still  remains 
a  not  unimportant  source  of  en-or.  Vierordt  has  pointed  out  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  each  expiration  gradually 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  that  gas  present  in  the 
req>ired  air  increases.  Consequently,  when  the  animal  is  first  placed 
in  the  box,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  off. 
with  each  expiration  than  immediately  before  its  removal  from  the 
apparatus.  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  will  also  diminish  as  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  becomes  impoverished  of  the  gas.  There 
remain  still  some  subordinate  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  exact 
results.  For  example,  the  movements  of  the  animal,  the  emission  of 
mine,  from  which  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  the  expulsion- 
of  intestinal  gases,  &c. 

These  latter,  however,  are  objecticms  which  eoually  accompany  the 
employment  of  the  oomplicated  apparatus  resorted  to  by  Regnault  and 
Beiset,  and  of  the  simple  box  used  by  Valentin.  The  former  objec- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  only  applicable  to  the  mode  of  experi- 
menting adopted  by  our  author.  As,  however,  his  research  was  not 
instituted  with  the  object  of  determining  the  aliscdute,  but  only  the 
relative  amount  of  the  gases  interchanged,  the  securing  of  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  may  appear  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  es|)ecially 
since  care  was  taken  that  the  animal  should  be  removed  from  the 
apparatus  before  the  per-centage  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  materially 
augmented.  One  source  of  error  still  remains^  and  one  which  we 
caimot  refrain  from  noticing,  as  it  might  have  been  easily  avoided. 
In  a  large,  tightly-closed  vessel  like  that  employed  by  Valentin,  the 
difiusion  of  the  gases  is  extremely  slow,  and  acccnndingly  their  relative 
proportion  in  a  given  volume  varies  at  different  heights.  The  conae* 
quence  is,  that  an  analysis  of  the  gaseous  mixture  taken  from  the 
U|>per  stratum  yields  v^ry  different  results  frx)m  those  of  a  similar 
analysis  from  a  lower  stratum.  Our  author  therefore,  we  fear,  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  only  analysing  the  upper  stratum  of  air,  or  at  least 
in  not  having  employed  some  means  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  gases 
before  withdrawing  a  certain  quantity  for  analysis.  These  remarks 
will  scarcely  appear  to  our  readers  hypercritical  or  unnecessary,  when 
we  tell  them  that  Valentin  found  during  his  experiments  that  ther- 
mometers placed  in  the  box  at  difi^$rent  degrees  of  elevation  indicated 
various  degrees  of  temperature,  and  that  the  application  of  wann  or 
eolci  water  to  the  exterior  of  the  box  was  not  followed  by  an  equal 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  temperature  at  the  different  heights.  This 
is  additional  proof  that  the  difiiLsion  of  the  confined  gases  takes  pbes 
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rery  slowly.  The  thoroagh  mixing  of  the  air  before  a  poridon  is 
removed  for  analjsig,  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  have  seen  a  very  simple  contrivance  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  in  an  apparatus  recently  constructed  by  Dr.  Harley,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  researches  on  the  respiration.  The  contrivance 
consists  of  a  little  wheel,  something  like  a  miniature  windmill,  moved 
by  a  handle  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  Bad  a  contrivance  of 
this  sort  been  used  by  Valentin,  some  of  the  discrepancies  occurring  in 
the  coarse  of  his  experiments  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  sketch  of  our  author*s  experiments. 
After  the  amount  of  air  rendered  efi&te  by  the  healthy  animal  was 
ascertained,  a  wound  in  the  neck  was  made  and  the  nerves  exposed, 
but  not  divided.  On  the  following  day,  the  animal  was  again  placed 
in  the^  box,  and  the  effect  of  the  wound  ascertained.  The  results  of 
one  of  the  experiments^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  example 
of  the  wholes  are  as  follows : — 

After  a  wound  in  the  neck  was  made,  the  number  of  respirations 
in  a  given  time  increased  about  ^.  The  relative  quantity  of  oxygen 
^ibsorbed  slightly  decreased,  while  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  exhaled 
'was  even  more  decreased.  The  absolute  amount,  however,  of  oxygen 
consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  expelled,  during  one  hour,  increased  by 
about  ^^,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  lost  by  perspiration  was  nearly  3^^ 
times  greater  than  in  a  state  of  health.  The  temperature  of  the 
animal's  body  likewise  received  a  slight  augmentation  (y^). 

Having  thus  learned  the  effect  produced  on  the  interchange  of  the 
gases  by  a  mere  wound,  our  author  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
results  depending  upon  the  section  of  the  vagi.  He  began  by  first 
dividing  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  following  change  was  found 
to  take  place :  The  number  of  respirations  diminished  by  ^ ;  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a  given  time  increased  by  about  |,  and 
the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  t}^.  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  given  off  had  augmented  to  about  |,  and  the 
amount  of  perspiration  was  doubled. 

The  increase  in  the  interchange  of  gases  by  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
tramqpiration,  both  by  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  became 
marked  in  a  still  gre&ter  degree  after  the  division  of  both  pneumo- 
gastric nervea  In  one  case,  where  an  opening  in  the  trachea  of  the 
rabbit  had  been  previously  made,  the  number  of  respirations  was  found 
to  diminish  to  one~half.  The  absolute  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
by  the  lungs  daring  the  experiment  decreased  to  about  t^;  while,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  rose  to  nearly  f .  The 
tempet&tare  of  the  animal  during  the  same  time  fell  y^. 

In  another  example,  where  both  the  vagi  were  divided  and  no  open- 
ing in  ihe  trachea  was  made,  the  respirations  decreased  in  number  about 
^  The  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  also  had  rose  ^,  and  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  fell  to  about  y\r.  The  perspiration,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  even  more  than  doubled,  while  the  temperature  of 
the  animal*s  body  diminished  from  i^^  to  ^  of  what  it  was  in  a  state 
of  health. 
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Section  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  was  found  to  have  a  greatc 
effect  on  the  amount  of  gases  interchanged  by  the  lungs  than  diviaio 
Qf  one  pnenmogastric.  In  many  respects  the  result  of  this  operatic 
coiTesponded  very  closely  with  that  of  division  of  both  the  vagi,  th« 
being,  however,  this  difference,  that  while  section  of  the  pneumogastij 
nerves  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  rabbit,  the  injury  to  tfa 
laryngeal  nerves  does  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal  until  seven 
days,  or  even  weeks,  have  elapsed. 

The  concluding  pages  of  Valentin's  monograph  treat  of  the  force  i 
the  respirations,  and  are  illustrated  with  well-executed  diagrams. 

Keview  XII. 

TJie  History^  Diagnosis^  and  Treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  Unite 
States,  By  Elisha  Babtlett,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Materi 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physiciai 
and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  &c 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  by  A.  Clahk,  M.D.,  <fec. — Philaddphia  an 
London,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  610. 

"VVe  hail  with  pleasure  this  fourth  edition  of  a  work  on  which  many  yeaj 
ago  one  of  our  predecessors*  bestowed  the  attention  demanded  by  the  in 
portance  of  the  subject,  and  the  skill  and  learning  with  which  it  was  di 
cussed.  It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  learn  that  the  public  voice  has  confirmc 
the  opinion  we  then  formed  of  "  Bai-tlett  on  Fever ;"  but  the  pleasure 
not  unmixed,  for  the  gifted  author  is  cold  in  the  grave,  to  observe,  thini 
and  write  no  more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But,  as  the  Grec 
proverb  says,  "  a  tree  never  wholly  perishes,"  and  much  of  the  wort 
much  of  the  utility  of  many  men  now  living  is  probably  duo  to  tl 
example  and  labours  of  Elisha  Bartlett.  A  man's  good  deeds  lii 
after  him,  and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so^  for  thus  is  the  wori 
progressive. 

Certain  considerations  induce  us  to  go  beyond  the  mere  brief  an 
perhaps  laudatory  comment  which  we  might  have  bestowed  on  tl 
fourth  edition  of  a  work  we  had  caressed  as  a  vigoroiis  offspring,  « 
animosus  infatiSy  when,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  first  sa 
the  light.  At  this  period  there  was  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of  som 
and  it  may  be  not  less  conviction,  on  grounds  too  slight,  in  the  min< 
of  others,  regarding  the  classification  and  division  of  fevers,  and  i 
little  controversy  was  waged  in  France,  England,  and  the  UuiU 
States  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  unduly  bold  in  us  to  assert  tin 
all  is  now  clear — that  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  amox 
medical  observers  and  reasoners  on  points  which  were  then  the  subjec 
of  controversy.  But  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  time  whi< 
has  intervened  has  not  been  wasted,  but  that  close  observation  ai 
sound  reasoning  (the  sole  safe  guides  of  medicine)  have  done  much  \ 
illustrate  what  was  obscure,  and  to  give  certainty  to  what  was  doubtfo 
regarding  continued  fever,  its  unity  or  diversity. 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  toI.  xrii.  p.  375. 
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The  qnesiion  in  dispute  really  was,  whether  our  old  and  too  familiar 
tjrphoSy  aud  a  form  of  fever,  certainly  in  its  outward  and  visible  signil 
rery  much  resembling  it,  which  having  borne  at  first  various  desiff-2 
na^oos,  all  physicians  now  agree  to  call  typhoid  fever,  are  but  modi-) 
iications  of  one  disease;  or  whether  they  are,  however  similar,  je^ 
two  distinct  diseases;  as,  for  instance,  measles  and  scarlatina  have  longf 
been  acknowledged  by  the  profession  to  be,  a  certain  degree  of  outward 
likeness  notwithstanding.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Bartlett  in 
his  first  edition  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  specific  difference  of  the 
two  diseases,  bat  not  unequivocally  and  positively  so,  for  he  says : 

"  I  have  no  wbh  to  make  oat  a  case  in  tliis  matter.  I  would  avoid,  scru- 
pnloosly,  anything  like  special  plcadinp:.  The  truth,  as  Louis's  motto  fromt 
Rousseau  says,  is  in  the  things,  in  the  facts  and  their  relations,  not  in  my 
mind,  which  attempts  to  judge  and  to  interpret  them.  I  am  anxious  only  that 
this  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  should  be  ascertained.  That  this  has  been  done 
absolutely  aud  definitively  1  do  not  pretend.  That  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers 
are  clearly  and  unequivocally  fundamentallv  distinct  diseases  may  not  have 
been  positively  demonstrated.  I  admit  that  the  paper  of  M.  Landouzy 
(relative  to  the  epidemic  in  the  prison  at  Khelms')  throws  some  doubt  upon  the 
question ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  whether  the  two  diseases  be  not 
specifically  and  nosologically  unlike  each  other,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
vide  differences  which  confessedly  do  exist  between  them  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  their  real  relations  established."  (p.  290.) 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  we  remarked,  that 

"For  the  final  adjustment  of  the  question — that  of  the  identity  or  diversity 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever — much  will  be  justly  expected  from  Britisb 
writers ;  for  wo  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  in  which  it  is  still 
involved  has  arisen  from  the  vague,  and,  we  would  add,  too  declamatory 
character  of  some  of  the  most  popular  British  works  on  fever.  The  repair  of 
the  evil  which  we  have  done  will  oe  looked  for  at  our  hands."* 

The  expectation  here  alluded  to  certainly  existed,  aud  it  is  pleasing 
to  ns  to  add,  has  not  been  disappointed,  for  our  excellent  author,  after 
stating  that  his  further  study  and  investigation  of  the  subject  had  only 
served  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  slight  doubt  or  qualification  with 
which  his  first  judgment  of  the  specific  diversity  of  the  two  diseases  was 
associated,  leads  us,  by  the  terms  in  which  he  quotes  the  labours  of  our 
oountiyman.  Dr.  Jenner,  to  infer  that  the  dispersion  of  the  lingering 
doubt  from  his  own  mind  was  considerably  due  to  the  agency  of  the 
accomplished  Englishman.     He  says  : 

"  I  shall  close  this  discussion  with  the  words  of  an  English  physician.  Dr. 
Jemier.  This  question  has  never  been  so  carefullv,  laboriously,  minutely,  and 
phik»(^>hically  mvestigated  before,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Jenner.  My  opinion 
of  the  value  of  these  investigations  has  already  been  sufficiently  attested ;  I 
only  wish  to  add,  that  apart  from  tlus  value  consisting  in  their  results,  and  the 
new  light  they  have  shed  upon  an  obscure  aud  difficult  subject,  they  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  examples  m  medical  history  of  a  somid  and  true  philosophy, 
and  show  their  author  to  be  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  illustrious  name  ne 
bears."  (p.  297.) 

In  this  country  the  question  seems  now  practically  settled.     The 

•  British  and  Forci^  Medical  Review^,  vol.  xvii.  p.  S6] . 
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difference  of  the  cerebral  condition  in  the  two  diseases;  the  sadden 
prostration  and  torpor  of  typhus,  contrasting  with  the  more  gradnal, 
but  when  formed,  the  more  active  and  excited  typhoid  delirium ;  and 
the  corresponding  discrepancy  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  in 
the  respective  diseases,  are  the  first  grounds  of  distinction  which  strike 
the  experieuced  observer.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  presence  or 
otherwise  of  diarrhoea,  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  iliac  r^on,  or,  it 
may  be,  of  intestinal  hnmorrhage,  and  the  rose-coloured  lenticular 
spots  limited  in  the  one  case  to  the  thorax  and  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  the  dark  purple-coloured  petechiee  diffused  generally  over 
the  body  and  limbs,  come  to  render  certainty  more  certain,  and  the 
physician  pronounces  the  name  of  the  disease  with  as  much  confidence 
as  he  would  declare  one  eruptive  complaint  to  be  small-pox  and 
another  measles.  He  does  not  reserve  his  diagnosis  till  diagnosis  can 
no  longer  be  useful — to  the  time,  should  it  unfortunately  arrive,  when 
the  anatomical  lesions  shall  have  placed  the  nature  of  the  disease 
beyond  all  risk  of  controversy.  The  question  whether  affections 
differing  so  much  in  symptoms  that  the  medical  men  can  at  once  give  to 
each  its  appropriate  name — ^greatly  diverse,  indeed,  in  morbid  lesions, 
and  preserving  in  all  localities  these  wide  discrepancies — are  but  casual 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the 
present  practical-minded  generation  as  no  longer  worth  discussing.  It 
seems  to  us  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  some  of  the  resistance  in  the 
English  mind  to  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  of  the  specific  difference 
between  these  diseases  was  not  due  to  the  importance  attached  by  Dr. 
Bartlett  himself,  in  his  first  edition,  and  other  writers  of  eminence,  to 
the  history  of  the  epidemic  in  the  jail  at  Bheims  by  M.  Landouzy,  and 
this  writer's  opinion  of  its  nature. 

On  a  subject,  in  our  view,  by  no  means  unimportant,  at  least  to 
British  practitioners,  relapsing  fever,  Dr.  Clark,  the  editor  of  the  work 
befi>re  us,  says  that,  if  there  be  a  distinct  febrile  cffedion  to  be  called  &y 
ihia  name,  he  believes  it  has  not  been  his  fortune  to  see  it.  For  our 
part,  we  certainly  consider  relapsing  fever  to  bear  a  much  closer  rela- 
tion to  the  bilious  remittent  fever — the  product  of  malaria — with 
which  our  American  brethren  are  abundantly  well  acquainted,  than  to 
the  continued  fevers,  whether  typhus  or  typhoid,  of  our  own  country. 
The  marked  periodicity  of  the  relapses  of  this  fever,  '*  which  come  on 
like  a  fit  of  ague  almost  to  an  hour,"*  and  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
to  a  greater  extent,  according  to  Dr.  Jenner,  than  in  any  other  form 
of  (continued  ?)  fever,  appear  to  us  to  point  to  a  malarious  origin. 
British  practitioners  have  laboured  very  successfully,  and  all  honour  to 
them  for  it,  at  the  investigation  of  the  character,  external  and  patho- 
logical, of  this  fever.  Further  illustration  might  probably,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  be  found  by  looking  in  another  direction^  at  the  general 
epidemic  constitution,  as  Sydenham  wotdd  call  it,  of  the  season  in 
which  this  fever  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  from  various  parts  of 
these  islands  where  they  were  once  familiar,  agues  and  other  forms  of 

*  Notes  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  1847-8.  By  William  Bobertson,  M.D.,  &c.  Edin- 
burgh  Monthly  Journal,  p.  40C.    1849. 
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■udarioiu  diaeue  luiTe,  as  a  general  rale,  disappeared.  Bat  it  is  like- 
wise consonant  with  medical  experience,  that  in  unwoirted  seasons,  it 
may  be  in  those  of  which  the  hmt  is  for  a  long  time  excessive,  there  i^ 
a  reappearance  of  malarions  disease  in  districts  whence,  to  all  outward 
and  visible  signs,  it  had  long  been  banished.  Might  not  some  light 
be  thrown  on  the  etiology  and  trae  nosological  position  of  this  form 
of  feyer  by  observation  directed  towards  the  other  forms  of  disease  pre- 
vailing simuHaneoosly  with  it,  and  likewise  to  the  condition  as  to 
temperatare,  4a,  of  the  season  in  which  it  exists  f  Even  shoald  there 
not  be  disoovoratble,  to  any  great  extent,  the  most  familiar  and  gene> 
rally  admitted  products  of  malana,  yet  may  we  perhaps  discover  a  case 
or  two  of  indigenous  intermittent  in  a  district  where  such  a  disease  haa 
not  for  years  been  seen  but  as  an  exotic,  or  there  may  be  discernible 
an  unwonted  prevalence  of  the  lowest  product  of  malaria  —  brow 
agoe,  or  other  forms  of  intermittent  neuralgia.  When  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  see  relapsing  fever,  it  has  always  been  in  unwonted  seasons,  and 
when  there  was  something  in  the  type  of  disease  prevailing  which  led 
us  to  conclude  that  a  malarious  influence  existed.  We  certainly  con- 
sider the  subject  worthy  of  investigation  in  this  direction,  and  we  do  not 
discern  in  the  foct  of  Dr.  Glark*s  want  of  acquaintance  with  relapsing 
fover,  any  argument  against  the  view  we  are  rather  suggesting  than 
asserting.  The  effects  of  malaria  vary  so  much  according  to  climate 
that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them  the  same  in  the  British  Isles 
as  even  in  the  northern  States  of  the  Union. 

The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  great  value  of  this  book,  in  the  no« 
tice  of  the  first  edition  contained  in  one  of  our  predecessors,  remains 
unchanged.  The  ample  information  relative  to  those  fevers,  possessed  in 
common  by  both  countries,  renders  it  valuable  to  British  practitioners; 
but,  widespread  over  the  world  as  are  the  colonies  and  commerce  of  our 
£mpire,  the  portion  of  the  work  regarding  the  more  tropical  forms  of 
fever  ought  also  to  claim  their  special  interest. 


Keview  XIII. 

Ifints  on  the  Fatholcgyy  Diagnosis,  Prevention^  and  Treatment  of 
Thoracic  Consumption,  By  J.  C.  Hall,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Eoyid 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  Physician  to  the  Sheffield 
Public  Dispensary ;  late  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  Sheffield  Medical  Institution.  Third  Edition,  enlarged.  With 
Microscopic  Illustrations. — London,  1856.     pp.  188. 

Tms  little  volume  is  the  least  pretentious,  though  not  the  leaj«t  useful, 
of  the  many  works  on  consumption  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished. Its  substance  appeared  originally,  under  the  title  of  *  Bed-side 
Sketches,'  in  the  pages  of  a  weekly  contemporary.  Successive  re- 
prints of  these  sketches,  with  additions  to  each,  have  brought  the 
volume  into  its  present  form,  still  sketchy,  it  is  true,  and  somewhat 
irregular  in  its  arrangement,  but,  nevertheless,  admitting  of  easy 
access  to  a  number  of  points  of  greater  or  less  interest. 
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Dr.  Hall  commeQCCs  bj  dkcussing  the  nature  of  taberculoos  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and,  with  all  who  know  anything  of  the  pathology  of 
phthisis,  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  its  being  a  local  afieotion. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  tubercle,  its  varieties  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  metamorphosis  which  the  deposit  undergoes — Yiz,,  cretification  and 
Bo^jening.  In  the  one  case,  the  tuberculous  matter  loses  its  watery 
and  organic  elements ;  the  earthy  salts  remain,  constituting  the  cal- 
careous masses,  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  are  sometimes  expecto- 
rated, but  more  often  found  in  the  lungs  at  post-mortem  examinations.' 
In  the  other  case,  the  deposit  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to,  and  in 
some  degree  identical  with,  Deitty  degeneration.  The  tissues  involved  in 
the  deposit  participate  in  this  process.  Both  alike  soften  and  break 
up,  vomicte  are  formed,  the  contents  of  which  find  their  way  into  the 
bronchi,  and  are  expectorated. 

We  have  no  satisfiictory  information  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
tend  to  produce  results  apparently  so  diHerent  from  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  they  depend  on  differences  in  the  primary  comiK>sition  of 
the  deposit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  hard  grey  tubercle  may 
tend  to  become  harder,  and  dries;  and  that  the  softer  yellow  tubercle 
may  possess  an  inherent  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
closely  as  the  different  varieties  of  tubercle  resemble  each  other  iu 
microscopic  and  other  characters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  difier 
essentially  both  in  their  vital  proj>erties  and  physical  constitution. 
These  are  differences  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  They  are 
inviting  objects  for  further  research.  A  better  acquaintance  with 
these  properties  will  give  us  information  of  which  we  stand  much  in  need, 
as  to  the  progress  and  result  of  tubercular  depositions  in  the  lungs. 

Great  apparently  as  the  difference  whether  tubercle  ci-etifies  or 
softens,  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  same.  Natm*e  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  lungs,  in  the  one  instance  from  the  influx  of  a  new  and 
foreign  body,  in  the  other  to  eliminate  that  body  altogether.  Nature 
is  often  successful  in  these  operations.  Still,  more  often  no  such 
attempt  is  made,  deposition  and  destruction  go  on  simultaneously, 
till  the  lungs,  more  or  less  completely  occupied  by  solid  masses 
or  destroyed  by  cavities,  are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting 
life.  In  other  cases  these  processes  go  on  likewise,  but  not  simul- 
taneously. Tubercles  are  deposited  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain agencies  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected.  The  opei^ation  of 
these  influences  having  ceased,  no  further  deposition  takes  place,  the 
tubercles  become  cretifled,  or,  softening,  are  eliminated.  The  disease 
is  arrested,  so  to  s|)eak,  and  the  patient  does  well.  He  may  cease  to 
be  liable  to  further  deposit.  Still,  more  probably  he  is  again  subjected 
to  injurious  influence;  he  is  already  predisposed  to  disease,  and  fresh 
deposits  take  place.  These  depositions  may  be  again  arrested,  only  to 
occur  subsequently  under  like  circumstances.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
the  vast  majority  of  phthisical  cases  met  with  in  practice.  Their  course 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  fi'equently  phthisis  may  be  arrested  by 
nature  or  art,  and  suggestive  to  those  who  have  to  treat  the  disease,  of  the 
importance  to  sufferers  from  the  disease,  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
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tny  influence  which  conld  rekindle  the  flame  which  has  been  extin- 
gmahed.     Over  and  over  again  have  we  seen  the  progress  of  disease  in 
its  early  stages  checked,  and  the  patient  restored  to  almost  perfect 
beilth.     Danger  is  then  forgotten,  precautions  are  thrown  aside,  old 
babits  are  renewed,  and  with  them  returns  disease,  disease  less  likely 
to  yield  to  treatment  than  that  which  had  previously  been  arrested. 
It  comes^  then,  to  be  of  almost  as  great  impoitance  to  study  the  means 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  tuberculous  deposit,  as  of  arresting  its 
couse  in  the  first  instance.     On  the  extent  to  which  the  health  can 
be  restored  in  these  cases  of  arrested  disease.  Dr.  Hall  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  cases  where  an  attack  of  tubercle  has  ended  in 
eicavation,  I  venture  confidently  to  assert  that  although  under  treatment  very 
^ftai  improvement  does  take  place,  there  is,  unquestionably,  a  limit  beyond 
wiiich,  so  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  recovery  does  not  extend. 
Bjthi  I  mean,  that  a  person  who  has  once  weighed,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  just 
narrated,  twelve  stone,  never  does  so  again :  he  never  eets  back  the  flesh 
^hich  he  has  lost.  It  is  true  that  he  may  follow  Ids  usual  calling,  but  to  his 
oonralesoeuce  there  will  be  from  time  to  time  certaiu  hindrances,  and  he  never 
becomes  again — at  least,  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  instance— either  in  muscle 
or  in  vital  energy,  quite  equal  to  that  standard  of  health  which  he  had  once 
attained."  (pp.  48, 49.) 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  correspond  with  the  author's  experience. 
Xtifl^  however,  e&tiidBuotory  to  know  that  instances  do  sometimes  present 
themselves  in  which  even  excavations  having  formed,  the  individuals 
^<e;gain  all  the  flesh  and  strength  they  had  lost.     In  such  cases  the  loss 
^  lung-substance  is  limited.     The  digestive  functions  are  well  per- 
formed, the  circulation  is  quiet,  and  the  patients  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  health.     It  is  otherwise  in  cases  where  much 
loDg-sabstance  has  been  lost,  simply  because  as  these  organs  contribute 
laigely  to  blood  formation,  the  nutrition  miist  sufler  if  the  blood  consti- 
^%tients  £bl\1  in  either  quantity  or  quality.     The  explanation  adopted  by 
'(he  aathor,  that  an  excess  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  blood  acts  as  a 
^ison  on  the  system,  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  successful 
'^lae  of  cod-liver  oil  in  these  very  cases. 

The  physical  signs  of  consumption  ai*e  given,  in  the  chapter  appro- 
Jiriated  to  their  description,  with  care  and  much  completeness.  The 
^ame  cannot  be  said  of  the  practical  application  of  these  signs  as  illus- 
tisted  in  the  histories  of  the  cases  i-eported  throughout  Dr.  HalFs 
jMiges.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Physical 
JBzamination  of  the  Chest."  Occasional  reference  is  made  in  different 
ftMurts  of  the  volume  to  the  presence  of  wavy  inspiration.  We  mention 
\t  in  order  that  we  may  offer  a  word  of  caution  against  placing  much 
"Walne  on  its  presence.  The  sound  depends,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  patient  breathes.  In  other  cases  it  occurs  in 
ocmnezion  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  its  impulse  extending  to 
the  great  Teasels,  and  through  them  to  the  air  in  the  bronchi  at  the 
*oot  of  the  lung.  In  a  few  it  may  result  from  limited  pleuritic  fric- 
t^n,  and  in  still  fewer  from  tubercles  or  other  deposits  in  the  lungs. 
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It  may  be  regarded,  with  the  red  line  on  the  gams,  as  amongst  the 
most  questionable  signs  of  the  presence  of  phthisis. 

Passing  from  this  class  of  phenomena,  the  author  discusses  the 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
sputum  y  on  its  value  he  lays  considerable  stress,  and  he  gives  some 
microscopic  illustrations  by  Mr.  Tuffen  West  of  the  appearances  which 
it  presents.  We  should  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Hall  and 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  describing  the  appearances  of  the 
expectoration  characteiistic  of  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  if  it  were 
possible  to  fulfil  some  of  the  following  conditions.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  have  the  means  of  recognising  tubercle  as  something  sxd 
generis,  which  is  unlike  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anjrthing  else. 

Now,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  observers  who  agi*ee  as  to  what 
the  composition  of  tubercle  really  is.  The  coi-puscles  which  by  some 
are  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  deposit,  are  believed  by  others 
to  be  mere  accidental  elements  derived  from  the  epithelium  or  other 
texture  of  the  organ  occupied  by  morbid  material. 

Again,  we  must  suppose  it  possible  to  obtain  the  tuberculous  matter 
in  the  expectoration  unmixed  with  other  elements  likely  to  obscure  or 
i-ender  its  recognition  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Those  only  who 
have  examined  the  expectoration  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  aid  to  diagnosis,  can  tell  how  valueless  and  vain 
the  researches  of  inquirers  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  dififerent  in  the 
more  advanced  form  of  disease — the  deposit  softens,  the  lung-texture 
participates  in  the  change,  and  we  find  in  the  expectoration  something 
definite.  This  is  not  tubercle — it  is  the  elastic  tissue  which  enters 
largely  into  the  structure  of  the  air  cells :  when  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  this  texture  is  recognised  in  the  sputum,  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
that  the  lung-tissue  has  given  way.  It  may,  however,  be  stated,  toO| 
that  this  tissue,  which  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  lung-stmc- 
ture,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  mammary 
gland  ;  something  very  like  it  may  be  found  in  the  cheesy  particl^ 
taken  from  the  tonsils.  There  is  little  probability  of  the  elastic  tissue 
from  the  mammary  gland,  even  in  cases  of  abscess  of  that  oi^gan,  find- 
ing its  way  under  the  microscope  as  expectoration;  still,  as  the  elastic 
tissue  exists  there,  and  as,  within  our  knowledge,  the  mistake  has  once 
been  made  by  an  experienced  observer,  it  may  be  made  again,  and 
should  be  thought  of. 

The  presence  of  lung-tissue  is  a  &ct  per  se,  and  may  confirm  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  We  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  it  could  do  more.  In  obscure  or  doubtful  cases 
we  must  obtain  information  from  every  source:  of  this  Dr.  Hall  is 
not  unmindful,  and  he  discusses  with  care  the  symptoms^  as  well  as 
the  physical  signs,  which  characterize  tuberculous  disease  of  the  longa 
A  chapter  follows  on  the  means  of  preventing  these  dJHeaaea,  and 
another  on  their  treatment.  These  chapters  contsdn  many  judidoas 
observations,  but  nothing  so  new  as  to  odl  for  special  oba^ation. 
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Abt.  I. — A  System  of  Pt'octkal  Surgery.  By  William  Fergusson, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London;  Surgeon 
to  Kings  College  Hospital;  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Surgeon  to  H.  R  H.  the  Prince  Consort.  Fourth 
Edition.— London,  1857.     pp.  833. 

Ix  the  work  before  us  we  are  informed  that  the  prevailing  custom  of 
interspersing  surgical  works  with  physiology  lias  been  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  materia  medica  have 
scarcely  been  referred  to.  This  will  account  for  what  must  appear  to 
many  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Fergusson*s  work.  It  deals  with 
that  which  may  be  seen  and  done.  But  it  refers  in  a  very  slight 
degree  to  those  more  subtle  processes  of  nature  by  which  diseased  aa 
well  as  healthy  actions  are  carried  on,  and  by  which  parts  injured  or 
diseased  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition.  These  subjects,  we 
are  told,  belong  alike  to  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  desirable  if  those  points  which  are  not  iisually  fully  described 
by  medical  authors  should  be  more  than  cursoiily  alluded  to  in  surgical 
works. 

There  are  many  subjects — such,  for  instance,  as  the  results  of  the 
deposit  of  strumous  matter  in  the  articular  extremities  of  bone,  or  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  inflammation  after  amputation,  of  which 
medical  authors  have  not  usually  undertaken  to  speak,  but  concerning 
which  the  student  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  informed  in  the  class- 
books  placed  in  his  hands.  There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  this  respect  while  other  manuals,  rich  in  scientific  illustration, 
▼aloable  alike  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  such  as  '  Druitt's  Yade 
Mecum,'  are  within  the  reach  of  alL 

As  a  work  on  operative  surgery,  Mr.  Fergusson*s  holds  deservedly 
a  very  prominent  position.  There  are  many  points  in  it  which  he  hsLS 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  Thus,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  work,  a  very  decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
removing  tumours  from  the  upper  jaw.  Mr.  Fergusson  makes  an  in- 
daon  Id  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  This  "  permits  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  natural  opening  of  the  nostril,  and  so  permits  a  large 
opening  in  the  hce,  through  which  almost  any  ordinary-sized  tumour 
may  be  extracted."  (p.  680.)  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was 
published,  Mr.  Fergusson  observes  that  he  has  never  performed  any 
other  operation  on  the  upper  jaw. 
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Again,  in  regard  to  the  oi)erations  on  the  lower  jaw,  Mr.  Fergusson 
remarks : 

"Witliiii  tliesc  few  years  I  have  modified  the  operations  in  re^rd  to 
carrying  the  incision  tlu*oiigh  the  lip.  I  doubt  if  this  is  ever  requirea,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  even  the  whole  bone,  may 
be  taken  away  without  cutting  the  margin  of  the  lip  at  all"  (p.  605.) 

The  la.st  two  editions  of  Mr.  Fergusaon's  work  have  coutained  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  development,  or  rather  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, in  malformations  of  the  upper  jaw. 

"In  single  fissure,  and  especially  in  double,  the  middle  portion  is  often 
seemingly  longer  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  some- 
times it  projects  so  conspicuously  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  unseemly  condition 
ofthepart."*(P-50i.) 

This  projection  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  or  it  may  consist  of 
two  portions,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 

"  This  central  portion  is  composed  of  two  intermaxillary  bones,  resembling 
in  some  respects  the  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  in  many  of  the 
inferior  animals."  (p.  5G6.) 

These  bones,  arising  from  separate  points  of  ossification,  may  one  or 
both  bo  removed  with  the  scalpel,  together  with  the  deciduous  teeth 
which  they  contain. 

Mr.  Ferguason's  operation  of  staphyloraphy  we  regard  as  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  of  modern  surgery,  and  we  notice  it  here 
because  other  operations  of  the  same  kind  have  recently  been  ad\^o- 
cated.  Mr.  Fergusson  divides  the  muscles  which  give  an  arched  form 
to  the  palate  with  a  knife  bent  at  right  angles.  This  particular  form 
of  knife  enables  1dm  to  divide  the  muscles  without  injuring  the  soft 
palate  itself.  Mr.  Pollock,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  has  preferred  the 
plan  of  cutting  through  the  sofl  palate,  and  so  dividing  at  the  same 
time  the  levator  palati  on  each  side.  Now,  without  doubting  Mr. 
Pollock's  success  in  performing  his  own  operation,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  from  the  results  which  we  have  witnessed  in  other  hands,  that  we 
would  recommend  Mr.  Fergusson's  original  way  of  doing  the  operation 
to  those  who  have  not  had  experience  on  the  subject.  There  are  many 
other  original  points  of  excellence  in  this  work  which  we  might  notice, 
did  our  space  permit.  As  a  work  on  operative  surgery,  as  wo  have 
said,  we  regard  it  as  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  we  trust  that  at  some 
future  time  we  may  see  its  usefulness  still  further  enhanced,  by  ob- 
serving those  scientific  parts  of  surgery  which  do  not  involve  mechanical 
operations  as  fully  described  as  those  that  do. 


Art.  II. — Experiences  of  a  Civilian  in  Eastern  MiUtari/  HospiUds,  wiA 
Observations  on  tfie  EngUsIi^  Frendi,  and  other  Medical  DepartmmUt 
and  the  Organization  of  Military  Medical  Scliools  and  Hospitak. 
By  Peter  Pincoffs,  M.D.  Lugd. — London^  1857.     8vo,  pp.  202. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  to  notice  this  work  sooner,  beoaiifle 
the  interest  attaching  to  our  pait  of  it  is  dying  away.     The  pabhc  and 
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the  profession  are  weary  of  the  general  tale  of  Crimean  shortcomings, 
and  although  we  hope  some  day  to  see  a  scientific  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  troops  daring  the  disastrous  winter  of  1854—5,  it  must  be  a 
work  of  a  different  kind  from  that  now  before  us,  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  profession. 

Dr.  PincofiEi  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  do  more  than  give  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  hospital  arrangements  of  the  different  nations  at  Scutari, 
and  has  done  so  in  a  light,  readable  style.  He  did  not  arrive  there 
till  April,  1855,  by  which  time  the  lamentable  defects  of  our  general 
hospitals  had  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied,  and  the  sick  were 
receiving  careful  nursing  and  all  necessary  '*  comforts,"  under  the  able, 
unremitting,  and  self-denying  superintendence  of  Miss  Nightingale. 
He  makes  a  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  hospitals  by 
no  means  flattering  to  the  latter,  and  draws  an  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  effects  of  making  the  medical  officer  subordinate  in  everything 
connected  with  the  hospital  supplies  and  arrangements  to  the  Inten- 
dance. 

Our  author*s  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  civil  element"  into 
the  army  hospitals,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  worked,  is  so  evidently 
written  with  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  disappointment  and  of  dislike 
to  the  ''  demigod  at  Whitehall  and  his  high  priests  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  Scutari,"  that  we  forbear  to  enter  upon  its  discussion.  The  want  of 
patients,  which  is  one  ground  of  complaint,  arose  manifestly  from  the 
operation  of  a  correct  principle  in  military  arrangements — that  of 
keeping  all  the  men  likely  to  become  soon  efficient  as  near  the  front  as 
was  compatible  with  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  medical  officers, 
and  of  sending  to  England  without  unnecessary  delay  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  a  burthen  upon  an  army  in  the  field.  The  civil  hospitals 
would  have  been  invaluable  had  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1855-6 
resembled  those  of  the  preceding  year.  As  it  was,  they  were  a  measure 
of  precaution  adopted  afler  the  emergency  was  over,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  continuance  of  an  exceptional  state  of  the  army,  which  happily 
ceased  to  exist 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  work  before  us  which  possesses 
great  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  reorganization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  is  known  to  be  under  the  consideration 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.  Dr.  Pincoffs  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Dutch  Army  Medical 
Departments,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  recruited  and  governed, 
their  systems  of  promotion,  rates  of  pay,  and  means  of  exciting 
emulation.  He  ap|)ears  to  prefer  the  French  system,  if  it  could  only 
be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  the  Intendance, 

"The  fact  of  the  medical  oflBccrs  being  dependent  on  a  non-professional 
Intendant  for  everything  wliich  concerns  the  external  and  internal  management 
of  the  hospitab,  and  also  for  the  advancement  of  their  personal  interests,  is 
productive  of  evil  consequences  to  the  patient,  and  gives  rise  to  serious  dis- 
content among  the  medical  staff." 

Our  author  states  fairly  enough  the  chief  drawbacks  under  wliich 
the  Britiah  medical  department  labours.     Among  these  may  be  noticed, 
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the  want  of  a  school  of  military  medical  instmction,  as  the  young 
officer  is  often  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  acquire  his  knowledge  of  the 
specialties  of  the  service  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier,  and  with 
serious  discomfort  to  himself.  The  difficulty,  or  almost  impossibility^ 
of  the  medical  officers  procuring  leave  of  absence  to  enable  them  to 
attend  lectures  in  any  of  the  medical  schools,  is  a  barrier  to  their 
keeping  pace  with  their  brethren  in  civil  life  in  the  acquirement  (^ 
professional  knowledge,  and  especially  in  those  more  recent  branches 
of  science  which  are  being  daily  more  fully  developed.  The  83r8tem  of 
promotion,  which  is  almost  exclusively  by  seniority,  holds  out  no 
inducement  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  talented  officers ;  while  the 
limited  share  of  honours  conferred  (and  even  that  until  lately  was 
denied  them)  tends  to  produce  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  depression 
which  cannot  fail  to  extinguish  zeaL  Another  serious  evil  is  the 
amount  of  administrative  labour  thrown  upon  the  medical  officer, 
which  necessarily  interferes  with  his  professional  work;  indeed,  the 
duty  of  the  higher  ranks  is  so  purely  administrative,  that  they  never 
have  the  charge  oi  sick,  but  merely  superintend  those  who  have. 
This  superintendence,  however,  is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and 
ill  feeling  in  the  department. 

The  chief  remedies  for  existing  evils  in  the  department  which  our 
author  proposes,  are  the  establislmient  of  a  military  medical  school  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  department;  an  examination 
before  promotion ;  staff  appointments  to  be  conferred  by  oonoowra,  the 
grades  above  staff-surgeon  to  be  conferred  by  seniority  and  selection; 
the  establishment  of  travelling  fellowships  as  a  stimulus  to  emulation; 
and  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  honours. 

"  If  non-combatants  are  not  entitled  to  any  honours  now  usually  bestowed 
in  the  army,  an  order  might  be  created  for  the  department,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bavarian  ifilitdr-Saniidis-Dienst-ZeickeH,  which  is  bestowed  for  services  per- 
formed in  times  of  war  only,  and  to  which  a  smaU  pension  is  attached,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Such  decorations  are  within  the  grasps 
not  only  of  the  favoured  few  who  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  d(»ng  some 
dashing  action  in  the  field,  when  no  Englishman  is  ever  foimd  wantiitf^  bat 
also  of  the  many  laborious  deserving  men  who  nerseyeringly  combat  with  no 
other  than  their  own  peculiar  foes — disease  and  cteath." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Pincoffii*  scheme  for  a  military  medical 
school,  because  we  prefer  that  the  education  of  the  medical  officer 
should  be  left  to  the  existing  schools.  We  have  such  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  as  to  entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  the  require- 
ments are  made  known,  the  supply  of  well-educated  medical  men  will 
soon  be  found  equal  to  the  demand.  All  that  shoidd  be  required  of 
Government  is  to  establish  at  their  principal  military  hospital  a  oouxse 
of  instruction  in  military  hygidne  and  the  special  duties  of  the  army 
surgeon,  which  every  young  officer  should  be  required  to  attend,  after 
having  gained  his  commission  by  a  competitive  examination,  and 
before  he  is  appointed  to  do  any  duty. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  his  scheme  would 
be  more  economical.     The  number  of  medical  officers  oould  not  be 
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wdl  reduoed,  for  it  is  no  economy  to  bring  a  department  down  to  the 
lowest  point  compatible  with  working;  and  if  it  produced,  as  he  thinks 
it  would,  more  rapid  promotion,  a  necessary  consequence  would  be  an 
increased  non-efiective  list — an  expense  always  grumbled  at  in  this 
country. 

Our  author  has  contrived  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  reading  into 
his  book,  and  thtis  to  make  it  more  amusing  than  works  on  such 
subjects  usually  are.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  reproduce  his  sketcli 
0^  and  panegyric  upon,  Florence  Nightingale,  "  the  Providence  of  the 
harrack-hoflpitaL*'  We  must,  however,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
tc^ics  upon  which  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itseUl 


Art.  III. — LectureB  on  the  Prmciplee  and  Practice  of  Physic.  Delivered 
at  King^s  College,  London.  By  Thomas  Watson,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Rc^al  Coll^  of  Physicians,  late  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospitel,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge. — 
London,  1857.     8vo.     Vol  L,  pp.  871.     Vol  II.,  pp.  984. 

Lbctitrebs,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medicine  will  equally  hail 
the  reappearance  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  new — 
a  fourth — edition.  We  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 
are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  him  for  having,  in  the 
trouble  and  turmoil  of  a  large  practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the 
hiatus  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  publisher's  stock  of  the  third 
edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  the  last  three  years.  For 
Dr.  Watson  has  not  merely  caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  but 
scattered  through  the  whole  work  we  find  additions  or  alterations 
which  prove  that  the  author  has  in  every  way  sought  to  bring  up  his 
teaching  to  the  level  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  in  science. 

In  the  first  volume  the  changes  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
second,  in  which  above  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  former.  Dr.  Watson's  observations  on  ansssthetics,  and  his 
remarks  on  their  early  employment  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugo 
da  Lucca,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  ;  while  his  remarks  on  the 
types  of  disease,  apropos  of  Dr.  Bennett's  views,  must  equally  obtain 
a  more  extended  perusal  now  than  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  are  numerous  and  important  additions 
in  the  chapters  treating  of  mercurial  poisoning,  on  cardiac  and  aortic 
disease,  and  on  abdominal  diseases.  But  the  great  fact  connected  with 
this  edition  is  the  frank  adoption  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
views  advocated  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  zeal,  on  the  subject  of 
typhus  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  by  "  the  Dr.  Jenner  of  our  time." 
This  change  in  his  views  had  of  course  necessitated  the  rewriting  of  the 
73rd  and  74th  Lectures  on  Fever. 

We  doubt  not  that  we  shall  often  recur  to  Dr.  Watson's  admirable 
vdlnmes  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  He  is  now  to  us,  and  to  the 
bulk  of  tbe  profession  in  England,  an  old  familiar  friend— one  to  whom 
we  each  desire  to  offer  our  individual  homage  and  respect,  while  we 
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feel  a  pride  in  pointing  to  him,  the  gentleman  and  the  physician,  as  a 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  high-minded  in  the  profession  of 
Great  Britain. 


Abt.  IV. — The  AruUomisfa  Vade  Mecum :  a  System  of  Hvman  Anch 
tomy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition. — Lond4mf 
1857.    pp.725. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  illustrated 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  figures,  many  of  them,  as  we  noticed  in  a 
former  review,  drawn  from  the  microscope  by  the  author  himself  with 
the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida. 

Of  the  excellences  of  this  work  we  have  on  former  occasions  fully 
spoken,  and  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the  author  in  the  present 
edition  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  Professor 
Ketzius,  of  Stockholm,  who  says  that  he  uses  the  '  Anatomist's  Yade 
Mecum '  for  students  in  the  dissecting-room.  <'  It  has  become  my 
favourite  Manual  for  young  students,  for  I  find  that  by  it  they  get  a 
clearer  and  quicker  insight  into  the  study  of  anatomy  than  by  any 
other  book." 


Art.  V. — A  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  T.  H.  Tanner, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  lata 
Pliysician  to  the  Hospital  for  "Women,  &c.,  &c.  Thii*d  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. — London,  1857.    pp.  451. 

Among  the  many  manuals  of  the  present  day  we  should  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  singling  out  one  which  more  completely  answers  its  purpose 
than  the  *  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  by  Dr.  Tanner.  Its 
descriptions  of  disease  are  clear  and  concise;  the  most  recent  acquire- 
ments of  science  are  introduced;  and  while  we  find  the  author  yielding 
to  his  cotemporariea  the  praise  fairly  due  for  onginal  investigations, 
his  pages  carry  the  conviction  that  he  is  himself  an  observer  and 
practically  conversant  with  the  subjects  he  treats  of. 

A  copious  formulary  of  medicines  is  added  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  and  will  doubtless  contribute  to  render  the  whole  a  &vourite 
with  practitioners  and  students,  as  a  reminder  or  as  a  book  of  reference. 
To  both  we  cordially  recommend  it. 


Art.  VI. — Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum,  3y  Charles 
Evans  Reeves,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Subgraduate  in  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. — London,  1856.     pp.  354. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  fair  and  true  account  of  this  woric. 
Considerable  labour  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it,  as  the 
numerous  citations  testify.     The  author  seems  also  to  have  observed 
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for  himself^  and  to  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases 
of  which  he  treats.  Still,  we  must  say  the  impression  left  on  our 
mind  after  perusing  it  is  not  satisBictory.  The  general  descriptions 
are  rather  vague  and  diffuse,  and  (perhaps  from  our  owa  obtusoness) 
appear  wanting  in  force  and  clearness.  The  cases  are  ofben  much  less 
Rccuratolj  recorded  than  could  be  wished,  and  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  them  not  always  very  apparent.  The  pathology  and 
morbid  anatomy  is  behind  the  mark  of  the  present  day.  Still  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  deny  that  the  work  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  To 
some  statements  we  must  take  decided  objection,  as,  for  instance,  when 
bleeding  and  mercury  are  enumerated  among  the  measures  from  which 
the  bdst  results  may  be  expected  in  the  treatment  of  perforation ;  or 
conoer-cells  are  put  down  as  constant  in  the  matters  evacuated  in 
pyloric  cancer.  The  best  part  of  the  work,  we  think,  is  that  which 
describes  the  diseases  of  the  duodenum.  Even  in  this,  however,  we 
most  note  that  there  are  many  cases  brought  together  which  appear 
very  pointless  and  unsatisfactory,  and  which  would  better  have  been 
omitted.  Such  as,  for  instance,  I^'o.  16,  which  is  given  as  one  of 
chronic  duodenitis,  although  there  existed  also  eucephaloid  disease  of 
the  liver,  jaundice,  and  chronic  gastritis,  and  death  occurred  with 
pleuro- pneumonia.  So  also  we  object  to  No.  8,  recorded  as  a  case  of 
chronic  duodenitis,  although  at  the  post-mortem  "  the  liver  was  very 
large,  in  some  places  harder  thou  natural,  but  in  others  as  soft  as 
brain,"  while  "the  state  of  the  duodenum  is  not  noticed!"  Three 
cases  are  given,  which  seem  to  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  autlior 
himself,  of  fatty  discharges  from  the  bowels ;  the.se  arc  well  observed 
and  narrated,  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future 
history  of  this  obscure  affection.  In  the  two  first  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  chronic  duodenitis,  in  the  third  there  were  morbid  changes 
found  at  the  autopsy  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  duodenum. 


Art.  Yll.— Medical  Anatomy.    By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.RS., 
Physician  to  St.  IVIary's  Hospital. — London,     Fasciculus  V. 

The  present  fasciculus  of  Dr.  Sibson's  valuable  work  contains  three 
views  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  taken  from  behind,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  In  the 
first  plate  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  great  vessels,  and 
th^  adjoining  organs,  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  bones  and 
sofc  tisitues;  in  the  letterpress  accompanying  this  plate  the  author 
supplies  us  with  an  elaborate  table  indicating  the  relation  in  thirteen 
difiSbtent  subjects  of  the  main  organs  or  chief  parts  of  organs  to  the 
vertebna.  The  second  plate  exhibits  a  dee^)er  layer  of  the  same 
aspect;  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  are  removed,  so  as  to 
expose  the  chief  divisions  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi ;  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  right  auricle,  with  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  vena 
cava  ascendos  are  bared;  the  spleen,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  posterior 
41-xxi.  12 
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part  of  the  liver,  the  panoreaB,  with  nmnerous  ooiIb  of  intestiiieB,  wte 
fully  displayed,  while  a  portion  of  the  large  corvatiire  of  the  stomaoh 
peeps  out  between  the  spleen  and  the  aorta.  In  the  third  plate,  (the 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  series)  the  dissection  is  carried  still  further,  aud 
the  parts  brought  to  view  are  the  epiglottis  and  anterior  surfiice  of  the 
larynx,  the  heart,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  gall- 
bladder, the  urinaiy  bladder  with  its  ureters^  the  prolate  and  bulb  cf 
the  urethra. 

In  the  commentary  accompanying  the  plates,  Dr.  Sibson  presents 
the  reader  with  a  very  elaborate  anidysis  of  a  large  collection  of  obser- 
vations of  aortic  aneurism,  which  however  is  in  itself  so  much  con- 
densed as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  transfer  any  part  of  it  to 
our  pages  without  damaging  the  context.  No  one  can  hencefortli 
study  the  subject  of  aneurism  without  having  recourse  to  Dr.  Sibaoii*B 
memoir.  In  the  first  work  of  importance  published  since  this  fiuci- 
culus,  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures,  his  results  are 
already  alluded  to.  However,  while  we  recommend  the  fifth  fasdcnlus 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  valuable  information  it  presents 
us  with  on  aortic  aneurism,  we  would  wish  to  impress  our  vsaders  with 
the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  it  as  a  work  of  art  and  of  gvMi 
scientific  merit  generally. 

We  do  not  fear  to  be  stigmatized  as  fidse  prophets,  if  we  promise 
Dr.  Sibson's  work,  if  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  which  is  evinced 
in  the  first  five  numbers,  the  range  of  most  private  medical  libraiiefl^ 
to  say  nothing  of  medical  schools,  and  reading  sodeties. 


Abt.  YJll.—Iiq>ort  of  the  Surgical  Staff  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  to  Oe 
Weekly  Board  and  Governors,  upon  the  treatment  qf  Canceroms 
Diseases  in  the  Hospital  on  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr,  FeU.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Quarterly  Court. — London,  1857.    pp.  114. 

We  adverted  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  employed  by  Dr.  Fell  in  the 
October  number  of  this  Keview,  and  urged  that  the  sanguinaria  cana- 
densis, concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  as  the  new  ingxedient 
in  the  applications  referred  to,  was  of  little  use  in  promoting  the  enu- 
cleation of  the  tumour.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Beport  of  the 
8urgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  now  before  us,  in  which  we  re- 
ceive a  succinct  and  satisfactory  history  of  all  the  proceedings  which 
have  taken  place  at  that  Institution  in  connexion  with  Dr.  FeU. 

Our  readers  may  be  reminded  that  a  special  endowment  exists  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  patjents 
affected  with  cancer,  which  was  established  in  1791  by  Mr.  Bamnd 
Whitbread;  one  of  the  terms  of  the  gift  being  that  "when  in  ihs 
judgment  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  hospital  any  eztraordinanr 
circumstance  may  occur,  or  any  remedy  be  discovered,  a  record  sfaau 
be  made  and  kept  of  the  same  for  the  inspection  of  the  public."  The 
authors  of  the  Keport  go  on  to  state  that — 

'*  During  the  sixtj-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  the 
Govemon  of  the  Hospital  have  been  desirous  to  dxitee  the  bendlis  of  the 
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r  establiiluBeiit  orer  m  wide  a  drde  as  possible,  by  rendering  it  available 
fertketml  of  everrnewmetkod  of  treatment  which  oonld  with  safety  and 
vopriety  be  adoptecC  the  sole  condition  upon  whidi  such  experiments  hame 
ben  allowed  to  be  eondiicted  being,  that  those  who  pfroposcd  them  should 
fKwkntSj  satisf J  the  medical  staff  of  their  safety,  ana  within  a  reasonable 
period  consent  to  make  the  treatment  public." 

Upon  theee  prineiplea  the  enrgeons  of  the  Middlesex  have  acted  in 
their  eompaet  with  I>r.  Fell,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  doing  as  they 
have  doine  they  hmre  performed  a  duty  to  ecienoe  and  humanity,  while 
they  have  wisely  conformed  to  the  laws  of  the  hospital  to  which  they  aie 
attached.  In  the  short  statement  signed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who 
take  the  re^xxosibility  of  the  present  Beport,  which  was  published  in 
the  pre&ce  to  Bir.  Fell's  bo(^,  they  declined  expressing  an  opioioia 
nposL  the  avenge  duration  of  his  treatment,  or  upon  the  question 
whether,  <<  in  the  event  of  a  letnm  of  the  disease,  there  might  be  any 
diflferenoe  observable  from  what  is  known  to  take  place  after  excision." 
At  the  time  of  that  statement,  the  period  of  trial  of  the  new  method 
did  not  extend  to  more  than  nine  weeks.  The  present  Report  is 
dated  five  months  later,  and  though  this  interval  could  not  suffice  to 
determine  abaolutdy  the  important  questions  bearing  on  the  return  of 
the  disease^  it  enables  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  to  speak  with 
greater  confidence  upon  many  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  battle 
between  cauatio  and  ootting. 

Itis  clear,  then,  that  the  tangtdncnia  camadenaii  exercises  no  anti- 
csrciiiomatous  inflnence,  whether  taken  internally  or  externally ;  the 
pills  containing  the  hloodroot  "  were  not  employed  by  Dr.  Fell  without 
being  aoeompaiiied  by  local  treatment,  nor  was  their  use  continued 
after  the  removal  of  the  external  tumour  and  the  cicatrization  of  the 
woond" — a  fact  that  we  should  not  have  assumed  had  we  been  guided 
only  by  the  urgent  manner  in  which  Dr.  Fell  speaks  of  "  the  vegetable 
portion**  of  his  remedies  in  his  own  book. 

Xhe  main  feature  of  his  proceeding  consists  in  the  successive  and 
gradual  divioon  of  the  parts  destroyed  by  the  caustic,  by  which  means 
it  is  allowed  to  percolate  to  the  innermost  layers  of  the  disease.  Its 
application  would  yary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  surface;  when 
the  cancer  was  ulcerated,  the  paste*  was  applied  directly  to  the  surface 
in  the  first  instance;  when  the  skin  was  unbroken,  its  vitality  was 
first  destroyed  by  washing  it  over  with  strong  nitric  add.  The  paste 
alone  would  suffice  to  destroy  the  skin,  but  its  action  in  that  case  is 
much  slower  and  more  painful.  After  the  formation  of  the  first  eschar 
ooomienced  the  characteristic  process  in  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Fell : 

''Parallel  scratches  or  shallow  incisions  were  made  along  the  charred  skin, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  into  them  strips  of  calico  smeared  with  the  paste. 
These  incisions  varied  in  number,  being  usually  made  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
hut  sometimes  there  were  not  more  than  four  in  a  breadth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
Thej  were  carried  idong  the  whole  length  of  the  eschar,  and  to  a  depth  some- 
whst  shmrt  of  the  livmg  tissues  beneath.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  they 
were  seklom  deep  enough  to  lodge  the  strips  of  calico :  still  even  the  scratches 

•  ^  Deeoeit  MOisubiarte,  Vi ;  slxicl  cUoridi,  3U ;  ftrinc  tritici,  q.  •.    Ut  fist  muta  con- 
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sufficed  for  the  percolation  of  the  remedy  into  the  subjacent  livmg  parts.  Each 
day  the  incisions  were  a  little  deepened,  and  fresh  strips  of  anmnted  calico,  or 
rofls  of  cotton-wool  covered  with  the  past«,  were  inserted  into  them,  nntU  iu 
the  course  of  from  two  to  seven  weeks  (the  average  time  boin^  about  three 
weeks),  the  whole  depth  of  the  tumour  was  penetrated ;  and  then  the  use  of 
the  paste  was  discontinued,  and  the  eschar  left  to  separate." 

We  refer  our  readers  for  the  vciy  lucid  and  practical  description  of 
the  action  of  the  caustic  paste,  of  which  it  ia  almost  aaperfluous  to 
repeat  that  chloride  of  zinc  forms  the  active  ingredient,  and  of  the 
Bystematic  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  to  the  Beport  itself.  It 
forms  an  era  iu  the  history  of  the  surgical  ti*eatment  of  cancer,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  whose  studies  or 
occupation  force  him  to  reflect  on  this  important  subject.  The  cases, 
which  are  given  in  sufficient  detail,  fully  bear  out  the  general  con- 
clusions at  which  the  authors  of  the  Keport  have  arrived,  while  they 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  evety  link  in  the  arguments  which  they 
employ.     These  are  given  under  four  heads : 

"  1.  The  constitutional  effects  of  the  treatment. 
•*  2.  The  local  effects  of  the  treatment. 

"  3.  A  comparison  of  this  treatment  with  that  by  means  of  the  knife. 
*'  4.  A  comparison  of  tliis  mode  of  inserting  caustics  by  incision  with  other 
modes  of  applying  caustics." 

The  main  poiut  in  the  disquisition  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
surgeons  of  Middlesex  Hospital  upon  the  feature  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  novelty  of  Dr.  Fell's  method.  We  use  the 
term  advisedly,  for  though  here  and  there  a  surgeon  may  have  scored 
over,  as  it  were  by  chance,  a  cancerous  tumour,  to  whidi  caustic  had 
been  applied,  no  one  has  imtil  now  adopted  the  system  of  making 
regular  incisions  with  the  professed  object  of  allowing  the  caustic  to 
enter  more  completely  into  the  morbid  gmwth.  The  pith  of  the 
whole  Report  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  De  Moc^n, 
Moore,  and  Mitchell  Henry  upon  these  incisions.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  this  brief  notice  with  their  concluding  paragraph ; 

"  IncisiGtu. — ^The  last  peculiarity  of  this  treatment  is  the  practice  of  incisions ; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  its  only,  but  its  verv  great  merit.  The  san- 
^inaria  is  inert;  the  cldoride  of  zinc  paste  was  known  before;  but  the 
mcisions  constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumours  for 
which  we  fiud  no  parallel  in  ihe  writings  of  the  past  or  in  the  practice  of 
present  surgeons.  Cancer,  in  its  constitutional  nature,  remains  as  nithless  and 
as  unassailable  as  ever.  Chloride  of  zinc  may  or  may  not  continue  to  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  the  local  disease;  but  the  advantage  placed  in  the  hands 
of  surgeons  by  the  insertion  of  gradual  incisions,  claims  henceforth  their  very 
frequent  adoption  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumours,  as  well  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  iuventor." 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  report  are  sufficient  guarantees  for 
the  truthfulness  of  all  the  statements  contained  in  it;  but  we  may  add 
that  they  use  all  due  caution  in  the  manner  in  which  they  approach 
the  subject,  while  the  details  of  the  flfly-two  cases  which  are  ap|)ended 
fully  be<ir  out  all  the  conclusions  given  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  I^ 
then,  Dr.  Fell,  as  these  gentlemen  tell  us,  deserves  our  thanks  for  the 
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ingenmtj  of  his  sagsestions,  they  themselves  merit  our  gratitude  for 
the  manner  ia  whidu  they  have  undei-taken  and  earned  out  a  task, 
"which  can  scarcely  have  heen  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 


Art.  IX. — Archives  of  Medicine:  a  Record  of  Practical  Observations 
and  Anatomical  and  Chemical  Hesearclics  connected  vxiUh  the  Invest 
galion  and  Treatment  of  Disease,  Edited  by  Lionel  S.  Bealb, 
M.B.,  F.RS. ;  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's  College, 
London ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  King's  Coll^;e.  Illustrated  with 
AVoodcuts  and  Lithographs  cai'efully  copied  from  Nature. — Londony 
1857.     No.  L 

The  contents  of  this  first  number  of  a  new  medical  periodical,  the 
object  and  purpose  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  are^^ 
mainly  contributed  by  the  editor.  In  drawing  so  largely  upon  his  ownr 
resources,  his  intention  is  to  enable  those  whose  suppoi*t  is  desired,  ta 
form  ^  some  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  periodical." 

The  '  Archives*  open  with  a  portion  of  a  clinical  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Todd  upon  the  ti*eatment  of  acute  internal  inflamma- 
tions, upon  which  we  refrain  from  making  any  remarks,  because, 
though  we  might  have  no  objection  to  adopting  Dr.  Todd's  creed  so 
fiir  as  it  is  here  given,  we  might  inadvertently  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
clusions which  are  not  in  consonance  with  our  views  and  our  experi- 
ence. Dr.  Beale  follows  with  a  very  practical  paper,  and  one  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  micrologists,  '  On  the  Manner  in  which  the 
]>rawings  Illustrating  the  Papers  have  been  made,  and  of  Obtaining 
Liithographs  from  Microscopical  Drawings.*  In  the  paper,  Dr.  Beale 
dwells  forcibly  on  the  importance  of  every  microscopist  ascertaining 
the  magnifying  power  of  his  object-glasses,  and  supplies  us  with  direc- 
tions for  preparing  "  a  scale  of  measurement  by  which  the  dimensions 
of  every  object  can  be  at  once  ascertained.*  The  next  paper  describes 
the  method  by  which  the  editor  sej>arates  the  cholesterine  which  he^ 
has  detected  in  the  epithelial  scales  found  in  the  urine  of  patients 
laboaring  under  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  The  reason  why 
BO  few  observers  have  found  cholesterine  in  these  cases  is  that  "it  ia • 
always  dissolved  in  other  fatty  matters,  so  that  its  presence  cannot  be- 
detected  except  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion." To  the  weight  of  the  cholesterine  the  author  attributes  the 
subsidence  of  epithelium  charged  with  oil  molecules. 

"That  the  cell-walls  and  costs  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  subsidence  is 
proved  hj  the  fact  that  individual  oil-globules,  quite  free  from  these  structures, 
are  frequently  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  with  the  deposit.  .... 
Ciystals  of  cholesterine  sink  in  fluids  of  a  specific  gravity  even  some  degrees 
above  1000." 

A  report  upon  some  examinations  of  chylous  urine  follows,  which  in 
the  cases  observed  by  the  author  was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  fiit 
in  a  granular  condition;  the  urine  commonly  contained  albumen  at  the* 
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nine  time.     Astringeuta,  and  especially  gallic  aeid,  were  the  most 
BQOoessful  remedies  in  the  cases  referred  to. 

The  two  ensuing  papers,  ''On  the  Best  Methods  of  Injecting  Healthy 
and  Morbid  Structures,"  will  doubtless  command  the  attention  of  all 
practical  physiologists  and  pathologists ;  the  large  experience  of  Dr. 
Beale  entitles  his  remarks  on  such  matters  to  particokr  respect.  The 
next  two  brief  papers  are  mainly  descriptions  of  the  illustrations,  repre- 
smting  injected  and  other  preparations  of  the  liver.  Two  of  these 
were  taken  from  livers  containing  cysts — a  morbid  condition  which  is 
but  rarely  met  with.  Dr.  Beale  concludes  that  these  hepatic  cysts 
may  be  formed  in  at  least  three  ways, — 

**  1.  By  the  obstruction  of  a  branch  of  a  duet,  and  bj  aooumulatioa  of  secre- 
tion bchiud  the  obstructed  part. 

"  2.  By  the  gradual  dilatations,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a  large  duct 
extending  backwards  to  the  smallest  ducts^-even  to  the  point  where  they 
beoome  continuous  with  the  cell-oontainiDg  network  of  the  lobule.  The  thin 
walls  at  length  ^ving  way,  extravasation  would  take  plaee  amongst  the  vascular 
and  ccll-coutaimng  networks;  under  these  circumstances  the  duct  would 
gradually  become  obhterated,  while  these  little  cantios  might  remain  in  the 
form  of  closed  cysts. 

"  3.  By  a  gradual  alteration  occurring  in  a  portion  of  the  secreting  structure 
within  the  lobule,  leadm^  to  the  deterioration  of  some  of  the  meshes  of  the 
vascular  and  cell-contaimnff  networks,  and  the  gradual  pournig  out  of  a  serous 
ftnid  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  wasted  structures." 

Dr.  Beale's  assistant,  Dr.  Moritz  von  Bose,  is  the  author  of  the 
next  paper,  which  contains  the  dearest  account  of  the  volumetric 
method  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
urine,  that  we  have  met  with.  The  practical  utility  of  this  method 
will  doubtless  secure  its  general  adoption  as  soon  as  it  is  better  known; 
it  is  simple,  requires  but  a  small  expenditure  of  time,  and  with  ordi- 
aary  precautions  yields  results  that  are  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
Those  anxious  to  carry  it  out  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  information 
more  easily  than  by  referring  to  Dr.  Bose's  account. 

The  remaining  papers  are  entitled  "  Chemical  and  Microscopical 
Examinations  of  Morbid  Specimens,"  "  Analysis  of  Softened  Cerebral 
Matter  surrounding  an  Apoplectic  Clot  in  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  a 
Woman,  of  the  Clot  itself,  and  Healthy  Portion  of  tRe  Brain,"  "  Case  of 
Bape  in  which  Spermatozoa  were  Detected  in  the  Mucus  removed 
fipom  the  Vagina,"  "  Examination  of  Bagged,  Fibrin-like  Masses  found 
in  the  Sputum  of  an  Obscure  Case  of  Solidification  of  the  Right  Lung,** 
^  Examination  of  a  Large  Tumour  connected  with  the  Thyroid  of  a 
Woman  aged  Fifty-one,"  and  "Tumour  connected  with  the  Left 
Corpus  Striatum  in  a  Man  aged  Twenty." 

Explanations  of  the  ten  plates,  which  are  lithogn^hed  from  piepft- 
rations  made  by  the  author,  and  which  illustrate  the  pa^ierB,  condude 
tbe  letter-press. 

Of  the  whole,  we  would  say  that  a  large  amount  of  valimble  and 
available  information  is  compressed  into  a  small  space;  and  while  we 
anticipate  that  the  'Archives  of  Medicine'  will  take  a  high  tank 
among  the  scientific  medical  periodicaU  of  Europe,  we  Ibmid  tbai  hope 
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I  particularly  upon  the  persopal  zeal  aud  the  distingaished  abilities 
which  have  already  secured  for  Dr.  Beale  a  large  and  lasting  repu- 
titioiL 


Asr.  X.r— rA«  SwhxmJuL  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever :  alao,  Ohserva- 
tiana  an  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Crowing  Inspiration  in 
Injanla.     By  P.  Hood,  Surgeon.— Zoncfo/i,  1857.     pp.  200. 

The  opinion  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  extensive  private  practice  is 
always  worth  Hstening  to,  althou^  we  may  miss  in  their  arguments 
that  stringency,  and  hUL  to  discover  in  their  statements  that  careful 
record  of  pathological  details,  which  are  to  be  expected  of  those  who 
may  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  science. 
We  might  object  to  various  points  contained  in  Mr.  Hood*s  book  if  we 
were  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  criticism  ;  but  we  accept  it,  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  intended,  as  a  &ithful  representation  of  his  experience.  We 
cumot  but  desire  that  he  should  have  informed  us  of  the  number  of 
CMes  of  scarlet  fever  which  he  has  attended,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  exact  value  of  his  statement,  that  in  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  has  lost  but  two  patients  from  scarlet  fever.  Our 
estimate  would  also  be  more  precise  if  we  knew  something  of  the  class 
of  persons  among  whom  Mr.  Hood  has  chiefly  had  opportunities  of 
watching  the  effect  of  his  remedies. 

Regarding  scarlet  fever  as  essentially  "  a  disease  of  debility,**  Mr. 
Hood  places  his  chief  reliance  upon  the  employment  of  quinine ;  but 
although  he  lays  great  stress  upon  this  agent,  he  does  not  neglect  the 
employment  of  evacuants,  and  other  remedies  demanded  by  the  features 
presented  at  different  stages  of  the  malady. 

*'  The  success  of  the  treatment,"  he  says,  "is  dependent  upon  the  ad(^;)tation, 
in  regular  order,  of  all  that  is  valuable  out  of  the  many  agents  hitherto  em- 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  scarlet  fever  by  others,  and  I  tale  no  credit  to  myself 
oeyond  the  disoovery  of  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  these  remedies  to 
oonbat  scarlet  fever. 

"The  order  of  treatment  which  I  adopt  is  as  follows: — 1st.  Emetics. 
ind.  Poigatives.    Srd.  Qomine.     4th.  Opium.    5th.  Wine  and  diet. 

*'  I  have  not,  for  some  years,  found  it  necessary  to  alter  this  arrangement  in 
tmting  scarlet  fever;  nor  have  1  made  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  according  to  the  variety  it  presented,  whether  it  showed  itself  as  simple 
teailet  fever,  scarlatina  anginosa,  or  scarlatina  maligna,  beyond  the  more  liberal 
oie  of  wine^  and  larger  doses  of  quinine  in  the  last-named  form.  I  have  found 
ttat  one  and  all  are  to  be  safely  treated  on  the  same  plan,  subject,  of  course, 
to  those  modifications  as  to  the  strength  of  medicine  and  the  amount  of  sup- 
port which  particular  constitutbns  demanded."  (p.  7^^^) 

Those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Hood's  views  and  mode  of 
piaotice  will  do  well  to  refer  to  the  book  itself,  which  bears  the  stamp 
o£  having  iasued  from  the  pen  of  a  shrewd  observer.  This  remark 
ifiplief  particularly  to  the  second  part  of  tiie  book,  in  which  the 
■ntiior  dwniflBeB  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  crowing  inspiratioiL— 
^diseaae  that  is  invariably  connected  with  great  mal-natrition.  Having, 
«k  a  post-moriem  of  a  child  whom  he  attended  for  this  affection,  dia- 
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covered  "  the  liver  much  enlarged,  dense  in  its  structure,  and  double  the 
thickness  of  a  healthy  liver ;"  Mr.  Hood  subsequently  invariably  ex- 
amined the  state  of  the  organ  iu  infants  labouring  under  laryngismus,  and 

"  Tlie  result"  (bo  says)  "  of  what  I  have  observed  in  all  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  is  the  conviction  that  this  disease  has  its  origin  either  from 
enlargement  of  tlie  Hver  taking  place,  or  from  derangement  of  the  function  of 
that  organ ;  and  that  upon  the  restoration  of  the  hver  to  a  natural  size,  and  the 
correct  performance  of  its  functions,  depends  the  successful  treatment  of  this 
disease." 

The  author  in  thus  stating  the  result  of  his  experience,  avoids  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  "  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  the  sole  and 
primary  cause  of  the  disease."     He  expresses  the  opinion,  however — 

"  That  the  former  arises  from  a  mal-assimilatiou  of  the  food ;  and  that  the 
hlood  thus  formed,  being  of  an  unhealthy  character,  facilitates  a  {)retematural 
growth  in  this  organ  [the  hver],  iu  the  same  manner  that  it  occasions  enlarge- 
ment in  the  glands  of  the  throat." 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hood's  statement  will  attract  attention, 
and  that  the  hepatic  region  of  young  children  will  be  more  frequently 
subjected  to  examination  than  it  usually  is,  in  order  to  verify  or  i-efute 
it.  The  cases  which  he  details  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  at  which 
ho  annves ;  but  here  again,  as  we  remarked  in  reference  to  his  observa- 
tions on  scarlet  fever,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  were  we  informed 
of  the  number  of  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  notice. 


Art.  XI. — Summary  of  New  Publications. 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  number  of  works  accumulating 
on  our  library  table  is  very  considerable.     Many  of  them  are  mani- 
festly of  high  merit,  and  will  receive  ampler  notice  than  we  are  yet 
able  to  bestow  upon  them.     Medicine   is  most  largely  represented. 
Dr.  Barclay  treats    of  the  whole  science  of  pathology  in  a  work 
entitled,  '  A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis,'  which,  with  Dr.  Aitken'a 
*  Handbook  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,'  will  be  specially 
introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  ensuing  number  of  this  Review.    We 
shall  then  also  refer  to  Dr.  Robinson's  valuable  collecti<»i  of  essays, 
entitled,  •  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood.'     The  subject  of  Spinal  Irritation  has  a  rational 
exponent  in  Dr.  Inman,  to  whose  views  on  the  cause  of  certain  painful 
affections  commonly  regarded  as  neuralgic,  we  drew  attention  iu  the 
April  number  of  last  year.     Two  prize  essays  on  Consamptiou,  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  of  balneological  repute,  and  Dr.  Warren,  have  reached 
ns  from  Philadelphia ;  while  Dr.  Cotton's  well-known  volume  on  the 
same  subject  comes  before  us  in  a  second  edition.   A  speoific  treatment 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  vaunted  in  a  good-sized  octavo  volume,  upon 
grounds  which  the  author.  Dr.  J.  Francis  Churchill,  r^parda  as  conclu- 
sive, but  which  appear  to  us  far  from  possessing  the  necessary  strin- 
gency.    His  remedial  agents  are  the  hy})ophosphites  of  lime,  oi  8od% 
potassa,  or  ammonia.     We  are  the  more  anxiona  to  consider  the  quca- 
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tioD  dispassionately,  as  the  author  makes  a  wholesale  accusatioo  against 
ills  English  conjrh^  of  having  used  him  unfeirly.     Dr.  Russell  Rey- 
nolds fovonrs  us  with  *  Tables  for  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Brain,*  <'  constructed  for  the  use  of  students  and  others  who  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  applying  their  general  knowledge  of  cerebral  diseases 
to  the  diagnosis  of  particular  cases.''     The  pathology  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  represented  by  Dr.  Habershon*s  important  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  parts  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports.'     The  third  volume  of  the  third  series  of  these  ReiK)rts  is 
now  before  us,  and  contains  numerous  valuable  contributions  by  the 
distinguished  members  of  Guy*s  medical  staff.     The  eighth  volume  of 
the  '  Reports  of  the  Pathological  Society,'   is,  as  usual,  replete  with 
interest,  and  we  hope  soon  to  accomplish  a  desire,  some  time  enter- 
tained, of  laying  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  pathch* 
logical  science  as  represented  by  this  very  useful  and  thriving  Society. 
From  America  we  have  received   the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Gross's 
*  Pathological  Anatomy,'  with  which  we  may  notice  a  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Valentin's,  on  the  best  mode  of  instituting  autopsies,  entitled, 
'Die  kuustgerechte  Entfernung  der  Eingeweide  des  menschlichen  Kor- 
pew.'  A  fiflh  edition  of  Dr.  Golding  Bi  rd's  *  Urinary  Deposits,'  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Edmund  L.  Birkett,  has  been  published ;  with  which 
we  couple  the  second  number  of  Dr.  Beale's  work  on  the  Micro- 
scope, illustrating  urinary  deposits.     An  interesting  volume  '  On  the 
Thera^ieutic  Action  of  Oxygen,'  by  Dr.  Birch,  holds  out  more  hoi)e  of 
this  agent  proving  as  useful  in  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  disease  as 
its  presence  is  essential  to  health.     Mr.  Gardiner  Hill,  whose  name  is 
identifieil  with  the  introduction  of  the  non-i'estraint  system  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  supplies  us  with  '  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Entire  Abolition  of  Mechanical  Restraint' — an  event  the  vast  benefits 
of  which  receive  constant  confirmation  in  the  annual  repoits  of  the 
best  conducted  asylums  for  lunatics  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Hunt,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  proved  the  value  of, 
and  thus  introduced  into  general  use,  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  in  the 
treatment  of  some  forms  of  chronic  skin  disease,  supplies  us  with  a 
second  edition,  which  has  been  almost  re-written,  of  his  '  Guide  to  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.'  To  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  legacy, 
'  The  Treatment  of  ApnoBa  by  Prone  and  Postural  Respiration,'  we 
shall  devote  special  and  respectful  attention  in  our  next. 

Under  the  head  of  the  History  of  Medicine  we  liave  to  mention  a 
translation,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Dr.  Charles  Collier,  of  the 
account  given  by  Thucydides  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  in  which  we 
find  a  novel  view  advocated  by  the  author — that  the  disease  was 
scarlatina  maligna. 

The  subject  of  epidemics,  by  a  natural  transition,  brings  us  to  public 
Hygiene  :  the  Sanitary  Reports  for  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  respec- 
tively by  Drs.  Griffith  and  Ballartl ;  the  *  Report  on  Chemical  Investi- 
gations,' by  Dr.  Hoffinann  and  Mr.  Will,  bearing  on  the  Metropolitan 
Biainage  question,  and  Mr.  Acton's  work  *  On  Prostitution,'  deserve 
special  mention. 
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Surgical  literature  is  enriched  by  Dr.  Adams*  beautifiilly-illiialarated 
work  '  On  Chronic  Eheumatic  Arthritis/  by  a  reprint  of  the  ^valuable 
papers  of  Mr.  Teale, '  On  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Face  and  Neck  ;* 
and  of  Mr.  Butcher's  '  Keports  in  Operative  Surgery.* 

In  Obstetric  Science  we  have  received  the  translation  from  the 
German,  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  of  a  chapter  of  Dr.  Braan*s  new 
tert-book  of  midwifery,  entitled,  *  The  Ui«mio  Convukions  of  Pr^- 
nancy,  Parturition,  and  Childbed  ;*  and  a  reprint  from  the  American 
medical  monthly,  of  *A  Case  of  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the  Uterus, 
accompanied  with  excessive  Hsemorrhage,  successfully  treated  by  Exci- 
sion,' by  Dr.  Barker,  of  New  York. 

Anatomy  is  represented  by  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Luther  Holdcn  s 
valuable  work  '  On  Osteology,'  which  is  of  special  use  to  the  student, 
and  probably  of  as  much  to  the  practitioner  who  wishes  to  refr^esh  his 
fading  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and  its  relation  to  the  soft  parts. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  more  fully  to  two  works  which  have 
reached  us  from  America,  and  may  be  noticed  here  preliminarily — Dr. 
Joseph  Jones'  <  Investigations  relative  to  certain  American  YertebrataB,* 
and  Dr.  Wynne's  <  Report  on  the  Yital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States.' 

Mr.  Williams'  'Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation,'  Mr.  Gallo- 
way's '  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,'  with  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  trans- 
lation of  Mulder's  '  Chemistry  of  Wine,'  represent  different  phases  of 
Chemical  Science,  and  will  command  our  attention  at  a  future  period. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  Dr.  Mayne's  '  Expomtory  Lexicon  of 
the  Terms,  Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Medicid  and  General  Science,'  has 
advanced  another  step.  The  sixth  number  has  just  appeared,  and 
carries  us  from  Neurectopicua  to  FeriphaciUs.  lAr.  Irvine  has  pub- 
lished what  appears  to  be  a  veiy  correct  account,  comprising  all  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  of  the  recent  trial  of  Miss  Madeleine 
Smith  for  the  alleged  poisoning  of  L'Angelier. 

Numerous  reprints — some  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  advert  to  in 
o\ir  quarterly  and  half-yearly  Reports — ^various  pamphlets  and  papen 
— are  also  before  us,  the  titles  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  list 
of  Books  Received  for  Review. 

We  would  merely,  in  conclusion,  announce  that  M.  Brown-S^qnard 
has  undertaken  to  edit  a  physiological  journal  in  Paria^  under  the 
title,  '  Journal  de  Phydologie  de  I'Homme  et  dee  Animaux.*  As  yet 
only  the  prospectus  of  this  periodical  is  l)efore  us,  but  it  is  ncaroely 
necessary  on  our  part  ta  urge  upon  our  readers  that  a  journal  of  thb 
kind  can  scarcely  appear  under  more  fietvourable  auspices^  or  such  as 
would  be  more  likely  to  ensure  it  a  good  wdcome  by  the  medioal 
profession  of  Great  Britain. 
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Abt.  l 

On  the  Decdopment  of  the  Eye  in  the  Chick*  By  Peter  Youvq, 
M.D.,  M.H.C.S.  Edin.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  tlie  XJni* 
versity  of  Gla;^ow. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  aensen,  the  eye  is  the  first  to  present  indi- 
cations of  itselE     In  the  chick,  observers  differ  as  to  the  exact  period 
of  its  appearance.     Thas,  Huschket  states  he  observed  the  primitive 
mdiment  of  the  eye  before  the  termination  of  the  first  day ;  whilst 
Bir^  and  othen  amy  that  it  first  shows  itself  at  the  thirty-third  hour; 
bnt  from  a  considerable  number  of  embryos  which  I  examined,  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  evolution  of  the  eye  would  seem 
to  vary,  for  in  some  cases  it  had  appeared  at  the  thirtieth  hour,  while 
in  others  not  until  the  thirty-sixth.     I  am  not  aware  that  any  exact 
period  has  been  fixed  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the  inverte- 
brate animals^  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  commences  to  be 
developed  at  a  period  correspondingly  early  to  that  in  the  vertebrate 
animals;   for  although   IUthke§  states  that  in  Daphnia  pulex  and 
other  entomostraca  the  eyes  first  distinctly  appear  about  the  middle  of 
embryonic   life  as  two  distinctly  separated  black  points,   still  it  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  eye  in  these  animals  must  have  been  partly 
developed  prior  to  this  period,  since — as  we  shall  afterwards  see — the 
choroid  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  some  time  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  lens.     According  to  Huschke,||  the  eyes  represent  at 
first  a  simple  dilatation   or  fossa  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  inner  border  of  the  dorsal 
lamintt.     This  fossa  is  soon  converted  into  a  vesicle  or  shut  sac  by  the 
growth  inwards  fix>m  the  two  borders  or  the  dorsal  lamina  of  a  fine 
membrane,  which  doses  it.     This  optic  cavity  communicates  at  first 
with  the  cerebral  vesicle  by  one  opening,  but  soon  the  anterior  and 
jxwterior  borders  of  the  optic  dilatation  approach  each  other,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  anterior  cei-ebral  ceil  pushes  itself  forwards 

•  To  the  following  essay  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Unlvenitj  of  Edinburgh  in 
1857. 

1  Amnion's  Zeitsehrift  fUr  die  Ophthalmologie.  Band  Hi.  p.  M.    1888. 

t  Valcntia'S  Handbueh  der  Entwiekelongsgeschichte  dcs  Men^hens,  p.  160.     1685. 

i  Abhandlnngen  zor  Bildongs-  und  EDcwickelimgsgeaohiehte  det  Mcnsehcn  und  der 
Thiere.    Leipzig.  16;{3. 

,:  Amnion's  Zeitsehrift  fhr  die  Ophthahnologie.  Band  iii.  p.  312.    1888. 
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between  the  posterior  parts  of  the  optic  cavity.  Bj  this  means  eacl 
half  of  the  previously  simple  optic  rudiment  obtains  a  more  latera 
position,  and  the  former  single  communication  is  converted  into  two 
which  during  the  further  development  of  the  eye  become  smaller  anc 
smaller. 

On  the  other  hand,  Keichert  asserts  that  the  eyes  arise  from  diffe 
rentiated  coUectious  of  cells,  without  having  any  connexion  with  th< 
medullary  tube,  and  says  that  the  eye  in  Batrachian  animals  represent) 
an  elevation  of  a  rounded  form  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  extremit] 
of  the  embryo,  which  are  very  close  to  each  other,  and,  when  viewec 
from  the  side,  constitute  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  embryo. 

All  observers,  Huschke  and  Eeichert  excepted,  are,  however,  nov 
agreed  that  the  eye  at  first  presents  itself  as  a  protrusion  on  eithei 
side  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle;  and  from  the  observations  o 
Bar,  Bathke,  Bemak,  Yogt,  izc,  this  would  seem  to  hold  good  foi 
all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  wh) 
there  should  have  been  any  discrepancy  of  opinion  with  regard  to  thii 
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point;  for  in  the  chick  at  least  it  requires  no  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  perceive  the  true  state  of  matters.  I  liave  examined  a  considerable 
number  of  chick  embryoes  at  all  periods  up  to  the  formation  of  this 
lensy  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  primitive  optic  vesicle  is 
a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell  It  would  be  tedious  and 
superflaoos  were  I  to  describe  every  embryo  which  I  examined  at  this 
])erio<l,  since  no  changes  are  observable  in  the  optic  vesicle,  except  that 
it  increases  in  size  and  alters  its  position  somewhat.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  only  describe  one  embryo,  as  I  observed  it  at  the  forty-eighth 
hour  of  incubation,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty  diameters. 

A  protrusion  (Figs.  1.  and  2)  is  observable  on  either  side  of  the  an- 
terior-cerebral vesicle,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
embryo.  These  protrusions  have  distinct,  weU-deiined  walls,  equal  in 
thickness  to  those  of  the  cerebral  cell,  and  their  apices  arc  ap]>arently  in 
contact  with  the  homy  lamina  of  the  embryo.  Although  the  walls  of 
the  optic  pi-otmsion  are  quite  distinct  and  readily  seen  to  be  continuous 
with  those  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  yet  they  are  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  a  quantity  of 
molecular  matter  in  them.  Their  cavities  are  distinctly  seen  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell,  and  are  somewhat, 
but  very  lightly,  constricted  at  their  junction  with  that  of  the  cerebral 
Vesicle.  No  thickening  or  other  change  in  the  horny  lamina  is  ob- 
servable opposite  the  outer  extremities  of  the  optic  protrusions, 
although  the  latter,  as  already  observed,  appear  to  be  in  contact  with 
it.  Four  cerebral  vesicles  are  also  observable.  The  anterior  is 
broader  and  shorter  than  the  second,  and  exhibits  a  narrow  well- 
Hiarked  notch  at  its  anterior  extremity.  The  second  is  naiTower  and 
longer  than  the  first,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  well-defined  con- 
^ruction.  The  third  is  narrower  and  shorter  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding; while  the  fourth  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  second,  but  is 
narrower  than  any  of  the  other  three.  The  walls  of  the  latter  present 
a  wavy  or  zig-zag  appearance,  there  being  four  notches  separated  by 
three  intervening  ridges  on  its  internal  sur&ce,  the  reverse  obtaining 
on  the  external  aspect.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  cei-ebral  cell  and  the  canal  of  the 
fatare  spinal  cord,  but  they  appear  to  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  so 
that  the  cerebral  cells  may  be  regarded,  as  indeed  they  really  are, 
flilatations  of  the  medullary  tube. 

About  this  period,  the  relative  position  of  the  optic  vesicles  and 
interior  cerebral  cell  changes.  This  change  in  position  is  occasioned  by 
t;he  development  of  the  hemispheres,  which  arise  from  the  anterior  and 
inferior  wall  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  by  the  deposition  of  matter 
Xipon  the  latter.  By  this  means  not  only  are  the  optic  vesicles  inclined 
Somewhat  backwards,  but,  owing  to  the  hemispheres  and  the  floor  of 
t;he  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell  (third  ventricle)  arching 
flown wards^  the  latter  push  the  anterior  borders  of  the  optic  vesicles 
from  each  other,  whilst  the  posterior  borders  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  so  that  the  optic  vesicles, 
^hich  were  at  first  lateral  protrusions  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell, 
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now  appear  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  floor  of  the  ihixd  TentridU 
The  inferior  or  internal  portions  of  the  optic  TeBideB  having  thv 
come  into  contact  with  eadi  other,  coalesce,  and  form  the  mdimoit  oi 
the  decnssation ;  hut  Huschke,  in  conformity  with  his  views  of  ib 
deyelopment  of  the  eye  mentioned  above,  says  that  the  primitive  aiii|^ 
vesicle  of  the  eye  is  divided  into  two,  and  that  the  oonneethig  ccmI' 
stricted  portion  forms  the  chissma  and  the  optic  nervet.  I  hams  nol 
been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the  optic  vesides  loee  their  oomi- 
mnnication  with  the  third  ventricle,  but  it  would  seem  that  they  dii 
so  on  the  formation  of  the  len&  The  position  of  the  optic  venbki 
mentioned  above  does  not  last  long,  for  by  the  growth  in  width  of  the 
base  of  the  brain  they  become  applied  with  &eir  elongated  nancow 
pedides  to  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  third  ventricle^  or,  to  ezpreeB  it  in 
other  words,  take  up  a  lateral  position  behind  the  honispheres.  Bei&m 
they  assume  this  position,  however,  the  lexkB  has  commenced  to  develop 
itself,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  determined  in  part  by  tlw 
formation  of  the  latter. 

Arrived  at  this  stage,  two  interesting  phenomena  now  preeent  then^ 
selves,  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
true  development  of  the  eye  mainly  depends.  I  allude  to  the  htm 
and  the  fissure  of  the  eye. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  lens,  observers  have,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  still  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  According  to 
Huschke,*  the  lens  is  formed  by  an  involution  of  the  external  integu- 
mentary system ;  while  Aramon,t  after  making  a  number  of  obsei^ 
vations  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  oorreetnoB 
of  fiu8chke*s  statements,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
developed  after  the  manner  described  by  him,  but  that  it  was  evolvMl 
from  the  formative  material  contained  within  the  optic  sac  Oxmj^ 
in  referring  to  fiuschke's  view  of  the  formation  of  the  lens,  says: 

"I  examined  the  eye  at  four  successive  periods  between  the  second  and 
third  days — at  the  forty-eighth,  fifty-fifth,  sixty-second,  and  seven^-eeeoid 
hours.  I  not  only  examined  them  laterally,  as  they  natiurally  presented  them* 
selves  on  removing  them  from  the  egg,  out  both  on  their  donal  and  venttti 
aspect ;  and  if  the  lens  had  been,  as  he  described,  an  inversion  of  the  iuta- 
gument  pressing  on  the  dilated  end  of  the  optic  vesicle,  both  of  the  latter 

C'tions  would  have  been  most  favourable  for  demonstrating  it.  The  lens  19^ 
ever,  formed  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  it  is  first  seen  as  a  rather  HI* 
defined  granular  mass  in  the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle  itself,  containing  in  its 
centre  a  nucleus ;  this  is  seen  on  the  first  half  of  the  third  day.  On  the  third 
it  becomes  more  distinct,  a  well-defined  line  now  bounds  its  margin ;  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  grannies  become  darker  and  m<Hre  ag^rqgatod 
towards  the  centre,  leaving  a  space  bounded  by  a  dark  outer  line ;  tms  is  now 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  mner  one  the  boundary  margin  of  the  lens  itseE 
Nor  could  I  ever  see  satisfactorily  any  doubling-in  of  the  retina  so  as  to  fotrn 
two  layers,  for  in  no  position  that  I  put  the  embryo  in  each  of  the  several 
examinations  that  I  made,  could  I  ever  detect  but  a  single  layer.'* 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  above  extract  from  Mr. 
Gray's  paper  in  full,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  great  difficulty  that 
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I  in  ooming  to  a  coireot  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  lens  j  for 
jQOtwikhfltanding  the  very  great  care  with  whioh,  to  judge  from  the 
import  of  the  quotation  in  qoestion,  he  has  investigated  this  matter, 
thm  can  be  no  donbt,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  presently,  that 
SuaehkewaB  after  all  correct,  and  that  the  lens  is  a  tegamentazy 
fcnnafciop,  and  not  a  production  of  the  formative  material  contained 
^vrxthin  the  optic  me.     The  lens  begins  to  be  developed  at  the  com- 
meDcement  of  the  ihird  day  by  the  homy  lamina  covering  the  antero- 
or  iiifiBro<«xtemal  extremity  of  the  optic  vesicle  becoming  thickened. 
That  is  to  say,  the  thickening  of  the  homy  lamina  to  form  the  lens 
does  not  take  place  exactly  at  the  external  extremity  of  the  veside, 
but  at  its  anterior  aor&ce,  or  taking  into  account  the  position  of  the 
embryo  in  the  ^gg,  at  its  inferior  sur&ce.     All  authors,  as  &r  as  I  am 
awune,  describe  the  lens  as  forming  at  the  external  extremity  of  the 
optic  vesicle;  but,  apart  from  the 
fiiei  that  I  have  seen  it  forming  at 
the  point  above  indicated,  when 
we  conaider  the  position  which  the 
lens  and  retina  subsequently  oc- 
cupy, I  think  it  will  be  evident 
that  this  is  not  the  true  state  of 
matters.     When,  namely,  an  em- 
Inyo  18  examined  at  the  fifty-third 
mr  or  thereabout,  the  optic  ve- 
akde,  when  viewed  from  behind, 
procota  the  appearances  already 
deacribed,   and  the  homy  lamina 
exhifaita  no  alteration.  When,how- 
efer,tihesame  embryoisplaced  upon 
ita  doBTsal  surfiuse,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
front  view  of  it  (See  Fig.  3),  a  small 
lound  disc  is  seen  lying  upon  the 
optic  veeacle  at  its  outer  extremity,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  disc  a 
black  dot  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  perceptible.   That  a  thickening 
of  tlie  homy  layer  takes  place  previous  to  the  involuted  form  which 
it  aobaequently  assumes  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  walls  of  the 
■u»ifi>rm  lens  are  invariably  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  homy  lamina 
with  which  they  are  continuous.    The  mode  of  the  formation  of  the 
lens,  as  well  as  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
optic  vesicle,  will,  I  think,  be  rendered  evident 
by  the  following  description  of  the  eye  of  an 
embryo  which  I  examined  at  the  sixtieth  hour 
of  incubation  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty 
diameters.  (Fig.  4). 

At  this  period  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the 
embryo  presents  a  considerable  curvature  down- 
wards, so  that  when  it  is  taken  from  the  egg  and 
laid  upon  a  glass  plate,  it  assumes  a  lateral  posi- 
tion.   On  placing  the  embryo  so  situated  under 
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the  microscope,  a  lateral  Tiew  of  the  eye  was  obtained.  It  u  OTal 
or  pyriform  in  shape,  the  broader  end  being  directed  upwards  and 
somewhat  backwards,  the  narrower  downwards  and  somewhat  for- 
wards,  and  rests  upon  the  middle  brain  immediately  behind  the 
hemispheres.  On  carefully  examining  it,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  three  rings,  if  I  may  so  speak,  two  of  which,  external,  and  giving 
the  eye  its  shape,  ai*o  incomplete  and  continuous  with  each  other  at  the 
inferior  part,  whilst  the  central  one  is  2)erfectly  circular  and  complete, 
and  incloses  a  small  cavity  (Figs.  5,  G).  Tliis  central  ring  is  evi<lently 
the  lens,  while  the  two  external  incomplete  rings  are  the  previously 
simple  optic  vesicle  altered  and  modified  by  the  formation  of  that  struc- 
ture. Of  these  two  rings,  the  more  internal  may,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  be  called  the  involuted,  and  the  other  the  non-involuted 

«  ^^     -        iwrtion  of  the  optic  vesicle.    But  to 

Fig.  6.  iiG.  6.        K        .,       .,  j.         . 

describe  the  rudimentary  eye  more 

minutely,  and  in  order  to  render 
this  easier,  I  shall  first  describe  the 
lens,  and  then  the  two  incomplete 
rings  which  surround  it.  About 
the  centre  of  the  eye,  but  if  any- 
thing rather  towards  the  narrower 
or  lower  extremity,  there  is  observable  a  round  hollow  body,  of  a  diffe- 
rent ap|)eai*ance  from  the  other  structures  of  the  eye  surrounding  it. 
The  walls  of  this  hollow  structure  are  somewhat  obscured  by  their 
granular  appearance,  although  they  can  bo  seen  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  inclose  a  central  cavity.  Tbey  are  abont  one- fourth 
thicker  than  either  the  non-involuted  or  involuted  portion  of  the 
optic  vesicle,  and  arc  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cavity 
inclosed  by  them.  When  the  microscope  is  brought  into  focus  on  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  a  circular  aperture,  about  an  eightieth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  is  observable  near,  but  somewhat  inferior,  to  its  centre.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  position  of  this  aperture  is  liable  to 
vary,  sometimes  being  central,  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  more  or 
less  eccentric.  The  lens  is  directly  surrounded  by  the  involuted 
jwrtion  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  except  at  the  inferior  thinl  of  its 
circunifei-ence,  where  both  i>ortions  of  the  optic  vesicle  are  awanting, 
constituting  in  fact  the  fissure  of  the  eye,  to  be  more  ^mrticulariy 
noticed  hereafter.  With  regard  to  the  optic  vesicle,  the  involuted 
]K)rtion,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lans  in 
the  upper  three-foui-tlis  or  four-fifths  of  its  circumference;  for,  arrived 
at  the  inferior  circumference  of  the  lens,  it  leaves  it,  and  proceeds 
downwards  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  eye,  where  it  turns  out- 
wards, and  is  continued  into  the  outer  or  non-involuted  part  of  the 
optic  vesicle.  As  the  involutctl  i)ortion  of  the  optic  vesicle  conveiges 
somewhat  in  its  progress  downwards  from  either  side  of  the  lens,  a 
triangular  space  results,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  lens,  the 
sides  by  the  descending  crui-a,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  involuted 
portion  of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  outer  or  non-involuted  portiou  ot 
the  optic  vesicle,  commencing  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  eye, 
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"wherey  as  we  hare  seen,  it  is  continuous  with  the  inner  involuted 
portion^  proceeds  upwards  in  contact  with  the  latter  as  far  as  the 
auperior  circomfereuce  of  the  lens,  but  here  leaves  it,  and  mounts 
upwards  to  the  superior  border  of  the  eye,  which  indeed  it  alone 
<x>n8iitatca.  It  then  descends  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye,  again 
iDomes  in  contact  with  the  inner  involuted  portion  at  the  superior 
l^order  ci  the  lens,  and  pursues  its  course  downwards  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  eye,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  inoer 
portion  at  the  side  of  the  fissure  opposite  to  that  from  which  we 
Comroenced  to  describe  it.  The  space  thus  formed  at  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  eye  is  semilunar  in  form,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
'the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  but  it  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  two  portions 
of  the  latter  coming  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  involuted  and 
non-inTolnted  portions  are  nearly  of  equal  thickness,  and  this  is  of 
the  more  importance  to  observe,  since,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the 
inner  portion  subsequently  attains  an  enormous  relative  thickness. 

Such  was  the  appearance  presented  by  the  eye  at  this  stage  when 
Seen  from  the  side.  Wheu  now  the  embryo  was  placed  upon  its 
Ventral  surface,  which,  owing  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  head,  requires 
aome  care  and  perseverance  to  effect,  a  view 
of  the  eye  was  obtained  completely  explanatory 
of  the  origin  of  the  lens.  The  lens — ^namely,  of 
an  elliptical  form,^and  composed  of  thick,  distinct 
'Walls,  inclosing  an  ellipticid  cavity,  and  covered 
%t  its  free  surface  by  an  attenuated  portion  of 
the  homy  lamina — is  seen  lying  in  a  socket  or  in- 
>»r8ion  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  (Fig.  7).  That  the  socket 
in  which  the  lens  is  lying  is  really  an  involuted  portion  of  the  optio 
Vesicle  is  proved,  firstly,  by  their  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
flistinct  line  of  demarcation;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  seen 
to  be  continuous  with  the  outer  non-involuted  portion  at  the  margin 
of  the  lens.  In  the  outer  or  free  wall  of  the  lens  a  canal,  equalling 
in  diameter  that  of  the  aperture  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  is  observed  running  from  the  cavity  to  the  free 
surface,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  lens  is  continuous  with  the  horny 
1aTT>^*^»^  covering  the  surface  of  the  embryo.  The  involuted  portion  of 
the  optic  vesicle  was  not  in  contact  with  the  non-involuted  pai*t,  except 
%t  the  place  above-mentioned,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  a  semi- 
lunar space— the  altered  cavity  of  the  primitive  oj^tic  vesicle. 

Thus,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  lens  is  a 
product  of  the  tegumentary  system,  and  that  it  is  formed  ])artly  by  an 
involution,  partly  by  a  thickening  of  the  horny.  Schoelor,*  while 
admitting  that  the  lens  is  developed  from  the  tegumcutaiy  system, 
maintains  that  the  lens  is  alone  formed  by  a  solid  growth  of  the  homy 
lamina,  and  that  the  cavity  with  its  surrounding  walls,  as  described 
^bove,  is  a  secondary  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  differentiation  of 
the  primitive  solid  gix>wth.     That  this  is  not  the  case  is  abundantly 
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proved  by  the  exiatenoe  of  a  distinct  apertum  on  tbe  sarfaoe  of  the 
lens;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  this  aperinre  does  not  penut 
long,  so  that  if  the  embryo  be  not  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early 
^period,  very  indistinct,  or  no  trace  of  it  "Will  be  diacovenible. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  lens  is  formed  as  a  whole,  let  us  next 
ihquire  in  what  manner  the  capsule  and  the  fibres  of  the  organ  artf 
developed.  When  the  lens  of  an  embryo  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of 
incubation  is  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  three  conoeatrie 
portions  —  an  outer,  middle,  and  central.  The  latter  oorreaponda 
to  the  cavity  described  above  as  existing  at  the  first  formation  of 
the  lens,  whilst  the  two  former  correspond  to  the  simple  wall  which 
enclosed  that  cavity  ;  or,  to  expi-ess  it  in  other  words,  the  latter  has 
now  become  differentiated  into  two,  of  which  the  onter  represents 
the  future  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  inner,  with  the  central  poi^ 
tion,  the  lens  itself.  The  capsule  presents  a  more  homogeneons  and 
clearer  appearance  than  the  lens,  which  is  decidedly  granular,  and  not 
marked  off  from  the  central  portion  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, but  passes  insensibly  into  it.  At  first  the  lens,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Valentin,*  in  a  sheep  embryo  six  lines  in  length, 
consists  of  large  round  vesicles  like  oil-drops,  between  which  thers 
are  small  corpuscles  disposed  in  a  scutifoim  manner.  KoUikert'  found 
the  lens  in  a  sheep  embryo  seven  lines  long  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  small  nucleated  cells,  and  in  a  human  embryo  eight  or  nine  weeks 
old,  the  whole  lens  was  made  up  of  delicate  fusiform  cells.  The 
large  vesicles,  first  described  by  Valentin,  would  seem  to  have  a  very 
short  existence,  for  although  they  are  readily  seen  at*  the  end  of  tlw 
j^rst  week,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  them  at  the  commenoemeut 
of  the  third.  In  the  second  week,  the  fibi-os  of  the  lens  aj^pear  in 
the  centre,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  corpuscles  above  mentioned. 
According  to  Valentin, J  the  fibres  arise  by  these  corpuscles  arranging 
themselves  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  coalescing ;  so  that  even  in 
the  adult,  traces  of  constrictions  are  visible  on  their  walls*  It  is  to 
Meyer, §  however,  that  science  is  indebted  for  the  true  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  lens  are  formed.  According  to 
him,  the  lens  of  newly-born  animals  presents  a  disc-shaped  lamina 
situated  in  the  equatorial  plane.  It  exhibits  a  turbid,  milky  appear- 
ance, contrasting  strongly  with  the  clear  aspect  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  lens.  Tlios  lamina,  however,  is  not  straight,  but  pre- 
sents a  slight  convexity  towards  the  anterior  section  of  the  lens.  This 
disc,  to  which  Meyer  gives  the  name  nuclear  zone  {kenizone),  is  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  On 
hardening  the  lens  of  a  newly-pupped  dog  by  boiling,  Meyer  made  a 
thin  section  corresponding  to  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  lens.  When 
this  had  been  rendered  transparent  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  nuclear  zone  represented  itself  as  a  band 
0;}324 — 00166  of  an  inch  in  width,  extending  from  the  sharp  border 
of  the  one  side  of  the  lens  to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  at  the  samo 
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time  exhibited  a  slight  oonvexity  towards  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
Jens.  This  nuclear  zone  was  composed  of  nuclei  included  in  the  fibres, 
of  the  lens^  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  only  a  single  nucleus 
iqipertained  to  each  fibre.  Important  difierences  were  observable 
among  the  individual  nuclei,  those  of  the  outennost  laminie  being  oval 
(0-0063— 0O090  of  a  line  long,  and  00032— 0  0048  of  a  line  broad), 
posaasBing  one  to  two  nucleoli  0  0012 — 0*0016  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
and  being  clear  and  smooth  at  the  edges;  further  inwards,  no  nucleoli 
'were  any  longer  observable,  and  the  nuclei  themselves  had  a  turbid 
and  ahnmk  appearance.  Their  contours  gradually  passed  from  the, 
oval  to  the  circular  form,  and  their  diameters  gi*adually  decreased  until 
they  appeared  as  so  many  points.  In  the  centre  no  nuclei  were  ob- 
aervable  in  the  fibres. 

Kolliker*  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Meyer,  and  pointed  out' 
a  very  curious  circumstance — namely,  that  in  newly-boin  animals  at 
least,  as  well  as  in  adults,  the  cells  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule 
furnish  the  materials  for  the  foimation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  All 
these  cells,  however,  are  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  organ, 
but,  as  Meyer  correctly  states,  only  those  of  the  free  border  of  the 
epithelium.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  is 
thus  described  by  Kolliker : 

"The  outermost  cells  first  become  prolonged  backwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  of  the  lens ;  at  the  same  time  they  become  flattened  and  thin, 
"When  they  occupy  a  more  or  less  oblique  position — also  grow  forwards,  and 
thus  come  to  he  with  their  anterior  extremity  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epi- 
thelium." 

As  this  process  goes  on,  the  fibres  so  formed  are  pushed  inwards  by 
tlie  formation  of  other  cells,  and  ultimately  assume  the  usual  clia- 
x^acters  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  From  this,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
each  fibre  of  the  lens  is,  so  to  speak,  a  single  enormous  cell,  the  nucleus 
of  which  remains  stationary  at  the  equator  of  the  lens.  According  to 
BLolliker,t  Leydig  has  also  found  the  same  to  hold  good  in  fishes,  so  that 
in  the  vertebrate  animals  at  least  it  would  aj^pear  to  obtain  uni- 
versally. 

Saving  thus  traced  the  development  of  the  lens  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  allow,  let  us  retrograde  a  little,  and  inquire  into  the 
oanae  of  the  fissure  so  frequently  referred  to  above ;  and  as  I  believe  we 
ahall  find  this  in  the  manner  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  ai-ises,  I 
aball  in*  the  first  instance  notice  the  various  views  entertained  by 
liififerent  observers  of  its  mode  of  formation,  and  then  proceed  to  de- 
scribe what  I  myself  have  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  fissure,  V.  BarJ  is  of  opbiion  that  there  is  no 
y^eal  fissure,  and  states  that 

**  The  middle  of  the  projecting  borders  of  the  fold  is  thin,  but  presents  dis- 
tinct continuity.  Close  beside  the  attenuated  stripe  the  retina  is  thickened  so 
sis  to  form  two  swellings.  The  choroid  beneath  this  fold  contains  no  pigment, 
is  not,  however,  interrupted,  but  forms  a  continuous  membrane  which  can  be 

•  Loc  dt.,  p.  781.  t  Loc  cit.,  p.  738. 
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separated  as  such  from  the  selerotie.  Subsequently,  however,  the  choroid  passes 
iuto  the  fissure,  and  ultimately,  at  the  termination  of  embryoniclife,  passes  through 
the  fissure  as  a  prolongation]!  and  forms  the  pecten  of  the  eje  of  the  bird." 

According  to  Huschke,*  the  fissure  coincides  in  its  formation  with 
the  first  appearance  of  the  eye.     He  thus  describes  its  <Nrigin : 

"The  posterior  border  of  the  optic  dilatation,  which  formerly  ran  parallel 
with  the  anterior  border,  obtains  a  direction  which  is  convex  anteriorly,  and,  as 
also  in  part,  the  inferior  border,  which  runs  obliaucly  from  below,  and  from 
within  upwards  and  outwards.  Towards  the  middle,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inclined  chiefly  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  optic  fossa,  and  then  the  fissure 
of  the  eye  arises  out  of  the  previous  communication." 

Bischofi^,  and  with  him  Gray,'!*  are  of  opinion  that 

"The  fissure  is  connected  with  the  separation  which  is  effected  between  the 
ocular  vesicle  and  the  peduncle  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  cell, 
the  fissure  at  first  being  wide,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  anterior  part,  at  its 
inferior  and  inner  side ;  but  as  the  tubular  portion  of  the  protrusion  becomes 
more  solidified  and  connected  into  the  true  optic  nerve,  the  fissure  becomes 
much  narrowed." 

The  fissure  appears  to  occur  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  has  been 
seen  in  them  by  Malpighi,  Kubleraann,  Haller,  Wusberg,  Autenricth, 
Sommering,  Meckel,  Emmert,  Carus,  Treviranus,  Husdike,  Ammon, 
Miiller,  Gescheidt,  Valentin,  «kc. ;%  but  Bathke§  could  not  perceive  a 
trace  of  it  in  the  Blennius  viviparus. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  various 
Opinions  have  likewise  been  entertained.     Bar||  remarks : 

"  The  vesicle  of  the  retina  docs  not  possess  so  thin  contents  as  the  cerebral 
vesicle,  but  a  thick  albumen,  which  after  being  treated  with  alcohol,  can  be 
separated  entire." 

And  in  another  place  says  :^ 

"The  fluid  part  of  the  constricted  optic  vesicle  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  coagulates  partly  at  the  place  where  the  eyeball  adjoins  the  outer 
surface  of  the  embryo  to  form  the  crystalline  lens,  but  inwards  from  this  part 
to  form  the  vitreous  humour." 

Huschke,**  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
says: 

"  There  runs  from  the  cerebral  vesicle  as  a  continuation  of  it  a  canal,  which 
dilates  itself  anew,  in  order  to  expand  t  he  retina  and  convey  thither  the  same  fluid 
which  fills  the  cerebral  cells,  and  which  in  the  adult  merelv  moistens  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cerebral  cavities.  This  becomes  transformed  in  the  eye  into  the 
vitreous  humour,  and,  as  is  well  known,  retains  thereby,  especially  in  the  fluid 
vitreous  humour  of  the  loAvcr  vertebrate  animals,  much  the  same  consistence 
and  chemical  properties.  lu  the  early  embryo  also  it  is  enclosed  by  no  special 
membrane,  a  covering  being  iust  as  Httlc  perceptible  on  it  as  on  the  cerebral 
cavities.  If,  now,  the  retina  be  the  analogue  of  the  roof  of  the  cerebral  cavities, 
and  the  vitreous  humour  that  of  the  serum  of  the  brain,  the  assertion  would  not 
be  extravagant  that  the  hyaline  membrane  corresponds  to  the  epithelium  of 
the  vcntrines  or  to  the  lamina  mcdullaris,  and  is  the  continuation  of  this  into 
the  eye.    The  vitreous  body  is  cift  in  Zclleii  Krif stall isirtcs  Uirnwasser.** 

•  Valentin,  loc.  cit.,  p.  187.  f  Loo.  cit.,  p.  192. 
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Ammon*  concurs  with  Bar  in  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Titreous  homour,  maintaining  as  he  does  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
primitive  optic  vesicle  not  only  forms  by  its  differentiation  the  viti'eous 
humour,  but  also  the  lens.  Valentiat  says :  "  The  vitreous  humour 
appears  to  be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  fluid  no  longer  employed  for  the 
formation  of  the  retina;''  and  adds:  "  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  its 
origin  we  are  still  completely  in  the  dark."  According  to  Kolliker,J 
Scholer  discovered  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  not  formed  within 
the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  but  external  to  this,  between  this  and  the 
lens,  and  not  only  so,  but  was  a  production  of  the  skin,  passing  beneatli 
aud  behind  the  lens  into  the  secondaiy  optic  vesicle.  Kernel  concurs 
with  Scholer.  Mr.  Goodsir§  is  of  opinion  that  the  vitreous  humour 
develops  itself  between  the  lens  and  the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  but  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  preceding.     He  says : 

"  The  original  bulb  of  the  eye,  whether  it  be  a  mere  process  of  the  brain,  or, 
as  he  is  iuchned  to  believe,  partly  a  pulp  developed  ou  the  iogumentary  inem- 
branc,  forms  over  its  entire  free  surface  transparent  (cuticular)  structures. 
Tliat  portion  of  the  free  surface  of  the  pulp  which  is  directed  towards  the 
orifice  of  the  eye  follicle  develops  the  lens,  the  cornea,  and  the  vitreous 
humour.  That  portion  again,  in  contact  with  the  imier  surface  of  the  fuIhclcL 
and  which  becomes  choroid,  develops  the  bacillarjr  Layer  with  its  rods  and 
cones.  As  the  lens  and  vitreous  humour  increase  in  size,  the  pulp  or  retina 
becomes  cup<shaped  and  intermediate  between  the  two  portions  of  the  trans* 
parent  structure  developed  from  its  original  spheroidal  surface." 

Such  are  the  various  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  observers, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them,  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  I  have  thought  proper  not  to  make 
any  critical  remarks  on  them,  as  my  own  views  on  the  subject  will  be 
more  conveniently  given  in  the  following  relation  of  some  observations 
which  I  made  with  reference  to  this  point.  And,  fli'stly,  I  may  pre- 
mise that  my  observations  lead  me  to  agree  with  Scholer — with  this 
difference,  however :  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  not  a  tegumentary 
formation  in  the  same  sense  as  the  lens  is  ;  that  the  vitreous  humour 
h  not  a  growth  from  the  homy  lamina :  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  sub- 
t^^mentary  formation.  This  receives  no  small  support  fi*om  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Bowman II  and  Yirchow^  found  that  the  vitreous 
humour  of  newly-born  children  presents  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
fibrous  structure,  consisting  of  a  dense  network  of  fibres  which,  at  the 
points  of  junction,  possess  dark,  nucleated  corpuscles,  with,  according 
to  the  latter  observer,  an  homogeneous — ^in  some  places,  slightly 
striated — muciferous  substance  between  them.  The  vitreous  humour 
in  young  subjects  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  muciferous  areolar 
tissue,  and  we  shall  see  immediately  that  it  has  the  same  developmental 
value.  It  was  remarked  above,  when  sj^eaking  of  the  lens,  that  the 
latter  docs  not  merely  push  back  the  outer  surface  of  the  primitive 
optic  vesicle,  but  that,  in  conjunction  with  this,  it  pushes  the  optic 
ve^cle  from  below  upwards,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  double  ring  of 
the  latter  surrounding  it,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  Assure 

•  Loc  Cit.,  p.  2«1.  t  Loc.  cit..  p.  197.  X  hoc.  cU.,  p.  728. 
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at  the  lower  part.  From  careful  examination,  however,  I  hare  satisfied 
myself  that,  while  the  lens  has  some  share  in  the  fomiation  of  the 
fiftsure,  I  have  equally  satisfied  myself  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
whole  of  it.  \V  hile,  therefore,  the  fissure — or,  rather,  a  part  of  it : 
that  part,  namely,  at  the  free  surface  of  the  ^e,  and  which  is  seen 
when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  examined  from  Uie  side— appears  con- 
temporaneously with,  and  is  caused  by,  the  formation  of  the  lens  :  the 
internal  or  deeper  portion  is  not  formed  until  a  few  hours  subsequently* 
It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  vitreous  humour  commences  to  evolve 
itself;  but  I  think  I  am  not  faar  wrong  when  I  state  that  it  does  SD 
about  the  fifty-eighth  or  sixtieth  hour — i.e.,  when  the  eye  presents  the 
appearances  described  above  when  treating 
Fio.  8.  Fig.  9.       of  the  lens — for  although  I  did  not  observe 

it  in  that  embr}'o,  I  have  seen  it  in  others 
at  an  equal  stage  of  development.  When 
an  embryo  such  as  that  above  referred  to 
is  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  the  fociiB 
of  the  instrument  is  brought,  not  on  the  sur- 
face, but  on  the  deeper  parts  of  the  eye,  4 
fissure  is  seen  similar  to  that  described 
above,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  continua- 
tion inwards.  On  careful  inspection,  and  with  the  aid  of  careful 
focussing,  it  is  seen  that  this  fissure  is  of  no  great  depth  —  not 
measuring  so  much  fi*om  above  downwards  as  that  portion  beneath  the 
lens — and  that  it  is  bounded  at  the  sides  by  a  double  lamina,  but 
supei-iorly  by  only  a  single  one.  The  inner  lamina  is  evidently  an  in- 
voluted portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  resembling  the  inner  incomplete 
ring  immediately  surrounding  the  lens,  for  it  can  be  traced  into  the 
outer  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  fissure.  The  superior  border  of  the 
involuted  portion  does  not,  at  this  period,  extend  so  high  as  the  inferior 
border  of  the  lens ;  but  subsequently  it  extends  higher  than  this,  and 
does  not  cease  in  its  progress  upwards  and  baclswards  until  it  has 
^'leached  the  superior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  optic  vesicle.  Of 
coui-se  the  whole  process  of  this  inversion  cannot  be  seen  by  merely 
examining  the  eye  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  and  in  order  to 
this  it  is  requisite  to  make  sections — especially  antero-posterior  ones-— 
of  the  organ.  I  may  here  remark,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  examining  the  eye  from  above — the  embryo  being  placed  on  its 
ventral  sui-fiice — I  have  seen  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
which,  when  the  embryo  was  inspected  immediately  on  taking  it  fcom 
the  egg,  lay  in  direct  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
recede  from  the  latter,  so  that  a  clear  semilunar  space  was  left  between 
the  two.  This  separation  was  apparently  owing  to  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  embryo ;  and  had  I  not  observed 
the  formation  of  the  semilunar  space,  I  would  have  been  very  apt,  as 
perhaps  others  have,  to  regard  this  as  the  first  indication  of  the  vitreoiis 
humour.  The  fissure — or  rather  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic 
vesicle — is  filled  with  a  granular,  slightly-striated  blastema,  continuous 
with  that  surrounding  the  eye^  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part.    The 
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Bssare  in  Uw  fiEirther  progreas  of  development  becomes  naiTower,  bnt 
is  observable,  up  to  near  the  termination  of  embryonic  life,  by  the  ])lack 
pigment  of  the  choroid  being  deficient  at  that  part — the  closure  taking 
place  from  befi>r6  backwards  just  as  it  forms  in  the  same  direction. 
It  exists  permanently  in  the  eye  of  the  cod,  but  only  implicates  the 
retina,  the  other  tunics  being  entire  ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  coats  of  the  eye  close  from  without  inwards, 
apparently  iu  conformity  with  the  general  law  that  structures  of  higher 
organization  are  more  difficult  of  repair  than  those  which  belong  to  a 
lower  type. 

Besides  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  fissure  merely  as  a  develop- 
mental phenomenon,  it  is  also  worthy  of  attention  as  explaining  the 
occurrence  of  that  rather  rare  malformation  to  which  the  name  Colo- 
boma  has  been  given.  For  an  account  of  this  condition  I  may  be 
allowe<l  to  refer  to  GescheidtV  and  Hannover  st  descriptions  of  it  iu 
individuals  iu  whom  they  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  eye 
after  death. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  fissure,  a  similar  pro- 
cess tfikes  place  in  the  hollow  pedicle,  the  latter  being  transformed  into 
a  double- walled  groove,  or  incomplete  tube,  by  the  surrounding  tissue 
pushing  the  lower  wall  upwards  against  the  upper  wall.  The  fissure 
lo  formed  is  just  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  eye  itst'lf,  its  involuted 
portion  being  continuous  with  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
and  the  non-involuted  part  with  corret^ouding  lamina  of  ocular  vesicle. 
By  this  means  we  obtsun  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise  remarkable 
ittddea  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  form  the  retina,  and  at  the 
came  time  of  the  pasition  of  the  large  artery  of  the  retina,  which,  as 
ia  well  known,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the 
embryo  passes  forwards  through  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  posterior 
sarfkce  of  the  lens.  The  fissure  of  the  optic  nerve  closes  about  the 
fifth  day,  when  the  choroid  begins  to  appear ;  and  since  the  changes 
which  subsequently  take  place  in  it  do  not  concern  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  this  brief  notice  of  its 
development. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  eye  in  the  embiyo  described  above 
was  pyriform,  or  oval,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  prolongation 
downwards  of  the  walls  of  the  optic  vesicle  forming  the  sides  of  the 
fissure.  This  shape,  which  is  generally  assumed  about  the  fifty-fifth 
hour,  continues  up  to  about  the  fifth  day.  At  this  time,  the  walls 
bounding  the  fissure,  instead  of  being  double,  as  heretofore,  become 
aingle  ;  for,  contemporaneously  with  its  closure  by  the  approximation 
of  its  bounding  walls,  the  latter  reach  the  equator  of  the  eye ;  and 
when  this  has  been  effected,  the  pupillary  border  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  is  no  longer  pyriform,  but  circular.  When  the  eye  has 
aaBomed  this  form,  the  rudiments  of  all  its  coats  have  been  laid  down^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  iiis ;  and,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  the 
black  pigment  of  the  choroid,  the  examination  of  it  is  rendered  some- 
what difficult.  It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  development  9f 
•  Ammon*!  ZeitschrUt,  Band  iv,p.  43C.  t  Mallcr'd  Archir,  p.  482.    1845. 
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the  different  coats  in  the  following  order : — I.  The  refciDa.  II.  The 
choroid.  III.  The  sclerotic  and  cornea.  IV.  The  popillaiy  and 
capsalo-pupillary  membranes. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  retina,  we  have  seen  that  the  primitive  optic 
vesicle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  lens  from  the  homy  lamina,  and 
of  the  vitreous  humour  from  the  blastema  surrounding  it  ab  the  infe* 
rior  circumference,  is  obliterated,  and  a  secondary  one  formed,  whichj 
unlike  the  primitive,  possesses  double  instead  of  single  walls.     At  the 
commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  latter  both  walls  are  of  equal 
thickness,  but  soon,  and  before  the  involution  is  completed,  the  inverted 
portion  becomes  thicker  than  the  outer.     This  excess  in  thickness  of 
the  inner  over  the  outer  wall  goes  on  increasing  till  the  former  is  four 
or  ^ve,  or  even  more,  times  thicker  than  the  latter.     This  great  di*. 
proportion  is  increased  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  outer 
decreases  in  thickness,  so  that  when  the  pigmentary  matter  of  the 
choroid  is  deposited,  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  delicate  lamina  beneath  that 
membrane,  and  continuous  with  the  inner  lamina  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  at  the  margin  of  the  lens.     Remak,*  indeed,  maintains 
that  this  outer  lamina  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  retina, 
but  is  converted  into  the  choroid.     This  strange  metamorphosis  is  not 
what  we  should  d  priori  expect;  and  accordingly,  in  a  number  of 
embryos  which  I  examined  after  the  appearance  of  the  choroid,  with 
special  reference  to  this  point,  I  found,  as  stated  above,  a  thin  lamina 
immediately  beneath  the  choroid,  which,  at  the  margin  of  the  lena,  was 
seen  to  be  continuouH  with  the  thick  inner  lamina  of  the  optic  vesicle. 
From  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Huschke,  and  other  observers^ 
that  the  inner  lamina  forms  the  retina  proper,  while  the  outer  forms 
the  bacillaiy  layer.     Kolliker  is  inclined  to  concur  with  Bemak,  not 
from  direct  observation,  but  from  the  relation  of  the  bacillaiy  layer  to 
the  other  laminae  of  the  retina,  as  first  pointed  out  by  H.  MUUer — the 
relation,  viz.,  that  the  rods  and  cones  do  not  form  an  isolated  lamina 
upon  the  surface,  but  are  continued  inwai'ds  to  the  membrana  limitans^ 
by  means  of  Miillerian  fibres,  as  they  are  called.     While  this  may  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  Bemak's  view,  it  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  other ;  for  admitting^ 
as  Miiller  and  Kolliker  believe,  that  the  Miillerian  fibres  are  the  united 
processes  of  the  cells  constituting  the  different  layers  of  the  retina,  it 
is  evident  that  the  cells  composing  the  outer  layer  of  the  optic  vesicle 
may,  from   its  close  contact  with  the  inner,  readily  send  processes 
inwards;  and  further,  the  circumstance  that  in  the  fully-developed 
retina  the  bacillary  layer  readily  detaches  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
retina,  is,  I  think,  decidedly  opposed  to  Hemak's  view  that  the  inner 
involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  alone  forms  the  entire  retina. 
Bathke,  who  supposes  that  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  is 
absorl>ed,  as  he  never  observed  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  outer 
portion,  says : 

"  Like  the  wall  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain,  that  of  the  eye,  so  fiir  as 
it  can  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the  former,  becomes  distinctly  differen- 

•  Loc.  dt.,  p.  72. 
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tiated  ioto  two  different  layers,  of  which  the  one  appears  as  a  continuation  of 
the  nervoos  layer  of  the  bram,  the  other  a  continuation  of  the  membranous 
layer  of  that  organ." 

This  view  is,  in  my  opinion,  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  incon* 
troveriible  fiict,  that  the  involuted  portion  forms  a  part  at  least  of  tho 
retina ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Hathke,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  tho  involuted  portion  was  absorbed,  should  not  have  perceived  the 
thin  lamina  beneath  the  choroid,  and  have  mistaken  the  thick  involuted 
portion  for  the  outer  part  of  the  optic  vesicle.  Mr.  Goodsir,  who  does 
not  coincide  with  Kolliker  as  to  the  nervous  nature  of  the  bacillary 
layer  and  of  the  Miillerian  fibres,  holds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  rtxls 
and  cones  are  cnticular  structures  deposited  upon  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  certain  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  optie 
vesicle  takes  part  in  the  foi-mation  of  the  retina,  and,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  forms  the  bacillary  layen 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  all  expended  in 
the  formation  of  the  retina,  the  inner  lamina  forming  the  retina  proper, 
the  outer  the  bacillary  layer,  with  its  rods  and  cones.  Whether,  aA 
Kolliker  maintains,  the  rods  and  cones  are  nervous  structures,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  certainly  the  mode  of  their  development  seems  tO 
countenance  such  an  idea,  although  it  must  be  admitted  they  do  not, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Groodsir,  present  the  microscopic  characters  of 
nervons  tissue. 

The  retina  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  assumes  a  floccu* 
lent  aspect.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  thick  in  all  its  extent,  but 
that  portion  lying  upon  the  ciliary  processes  becomes  very  thin,  and 
nltimately  comd^itutes  the  pars  ciliaris  retinae,  as  described  by  Kolliker. 
Rathke  states  that  the  retina  not  only  extends  as  far  forwards  as  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  but ''  passes  into  a  very  delicate  membrane  lying 
upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens."  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  observer  has  seen  anjrthing  similar  to  this,  and  certainly 
I  nerer  have  myself. 

II.  The  choroid,  as  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  appears 
aboat  the  fifth  day  by  the  deposition  of  a  brownish-black  granular 
matter,  in  the  tissue  immediately  in  contact  with  the  retina.  We  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  Bemak*s  and  Rathke*s  views  of 
the  developmental  value  of  this  membrane,  and  accordingly  they  need 
not  be  brought  forward  here.  The  deposition  of  the  pigment  first 
commences  anteriorly  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  proceeds  back* 
wards  to  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  According  to  Valentin,  round, 
colourless,  transparent  corpuscles  are  first  deposited,  which  are  the 
future  pigment  cells.  Pigment  granules  of  a  black  colour  are  soon 
deposited  at  their  periphery,  so  that  the  cells  are  colourless  and  trans- 
parent in  the  middle,  but  dark  and  opaque  at  their  periphery.  The 
choroid  at  this  period  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  when  placed 
under  the  microscope,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  uniformly 
by  a  very  fine  needle,  or  as  the  spaces  as  well  as  the  bounding  dark 
lines  subsequently  become  polygonal— generally  hexagonal  or  pen- 
tagonal— exhibiting  a  honeycomb  aspect.     Tb'ese  apparent  apertures 
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or  dear  points  evidently  correspond  to  the  colourless  non-pigmentated 
centres  of  the  cells.  The  pigment  granules  are  at  first  exeeedingly 
minute^  and  wlien  set  free  in  water,  exhibit  actire  molecular  move- 
ments. The  cells  soon  become  tilled  with  pigment^  so  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  till  tlie  pigment  has  been  removed  to  some  extent.  The 
Teasels  of  the  choroid  appear  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  I  have  not 
watched  their  development.  On  examining  the  eye  of  an  embryo  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  without  the  aid  of  the  microscojiey  a  dark 
ring,  interrupted  inferiorly,  is  seen  sun'ounding  the  lens.  At  first 
aight  it  would  Beem  as  if  the  iris  had  been  already  formed,  but  on 
microscopical  examination  it  is  observed  to  be  only  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  choroid.  When  the  eye  is  removed  from  its  socket,  the 
interruption  at  the  inferior  circumference  is  seen  extending  backwards 
to  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  deficiency  of 
the  pigment  of  the  choroid  can  still  bo  traced  from  the  pupillary  border 
backwards  to  the  optic  nerve,  but  the  anterior  part  is  almost  if  not 
actually  filled  up,  being  indicated  only  by  a  line,  while  the  posterior  part 
is  still  wide.  There  is  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this,  and 
that  is,  that  the  transition  between  the  closed  and  unclosed  portions  is 
very  abrupt,  the  commencement  of  the  one  and  the  termination  of  the 
other  being  maiked  out  by  a  curved  line,  the  concavity  of  wbicli  looks 
towards  the  optic  nerve.  The  fissure  does  not  close  entirely  till  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  incubation,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  a 
later  period.  The  ciliary  pix»eesfie3  make  their  appearance  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day,  and,  as  Ammon  first  pointed  out  in  the  eye  of  the^ 
Luman  embryo,  are  occasioned  by  a  puckering,  as  it  were,  of  the 
choroid  around  tlie  lens.  As  they  are  placed  in  a  radiated  manner 
juround  the  lens,  the  spaces  between  the  folds  are  wider  at  their  cir^ 
camference  than  at  the  margin  of  the  lens;  but  this  is  in  some  d^re^ 
compensated  by  the  bifurcating  of  tlie  folds. 

III.  Sclerotic  ami  Cornea, — The  former  is  present  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  is  formed  from  the  blastema  surrounding  the  optic  vesicle — 
At  fii-st  both  coats  are  exceedingly  thin  and  equally  transparent,  audC 
so  closely  do  they  resemble  each  other  up  to  near  the  end  of  embr}'ouicf 
life,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  eaci 
other  were  it  not  that  the  anterior  margin  of  the  choi*oid  indicates^^^ 
■where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other  commences.  The  sclerotic  can— ^^ 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  separable  lamina  till  about  the  fifth  day,  .^-^ 
when  the  choroid  haa  made  its  appearance^  while  the  rudiments  of  thc^^^-^ 
eomea,  projierly  so  called,  are  formed  at  a  still  later  period.  Wheu^^^ 
an  embryo,  namely,  is  examined,  at  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,  from  -^ 
behind,  the  embiyo  lying  upon  its  ventral  surface,  the  lens  is  seen-^*^ 
covered  by  a  thin  lamina  continuous  with  the  horny  lamina,  of  which,  ^^ 
indeed,  it  is  merely  a  part.  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  futun:^=^-^ 
cornea,  for  at  either  side  of  the  lens  a  triangular  portion  of  tissue  con 
tinuous  with  that  surrounding  the  eye, — in  other  words,  with 
sclerotic,  is  seen  growing  inwards  between  the  homy  lamina  and  - 
^Ulterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This  process  continues  till  the  whole  o^  ^ 
the  homy  lamina  is  raised  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  homy  huniik^^ 
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comee  to  oocopy  the  position  of  the  epitlielium  covering  the  ante- 
rior Bor&ce  of  the  cornea,  while  the  cornea  proper  is  merely  a 
prolongation  forwards  of  the  sclerotic.  At  this  early  period  the 
chamber  of  the  eye  does  not  exist,  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  lens 
being  intimately  united  with  the  posterior  sur£Etce  of  the  cornea,  and 
it  ia  not  until  some  time  after  the  iris  has  begun  to  develop  itself  that 
the  lens  separates  itself  entirely  from  the  cornea.  From  tiiis  it  follows 
that  the  cornea  is  not  a  tegumentary  structure  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
lens  is,  its  epithelium  only  having  the  same  developmental  value. 
With  the  further  growth  of  the  eye,  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  grow 
thicker,  and  assume  more  and  more  the  characters  they  possess  in  the 
adult.  Whether  the  sclerotic  is  deficient  at  the  fissure  of  the  eye  at 
the  period  when  it  first  exists  as  a  separable  membrane  I  do  not 
know,  but  if  so,  it  must  close  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
choroid,  for  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  when  the  fissure  of  the 
latter  is  still  persistent,  it  may  be  traced  over  it  as  a  distinct  mem- 
brane. 

IV.  PtxjfnUary  and  Capeido-pupiUary  Membranes. — The  capsulo- 
pupillary  membrane  was  first  discovered  by  W.  Hunter.     He  says : 

"  Tlie  artery  of  the  crystalline  capsule  does  not  terminate  at  the  great  circle 
of  that  humour.  Its  small  branches  pass  that  circle,  and  run  a  very  little  way 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  humour  before  the  points  of  the 
ciliary  processes ;  then  they  leave  the  humour,  and  run  forwaras,  supported 
on  a  very  dcUcate  membrane,  to  lose  themselves  in  the  membrana  pupiiliB."^ 

This  observation  would  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  till 
J.  Miillcr  discovered  it  anew.  According  to  Henlet,  it  arises  along 
with  the  pupillaty  membrane  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris ; 
Crom  here  it  proceeds  backwards,  without  being  connected  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  to  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  becomes 
connected  with  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  ciipsule  of  the  lens  at  the 
-part  where  the  inner  part  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  is  situated.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here,  but  proceeds  to  cover  the  ])08terior  surface  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens.  The  lens  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  shut  sac,  to  which 
Valentin  has  given  the  name  capaulo-pupillary  sac.  In  young  pig 
«nbryo6,  according  to  Henle,  the  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  vascukr  capsule, 
tte  anterior  surface  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  When  now  the  iris  begins  to  grow  from  the  anterior 
csitremity  of  the  choroid  and  the  lens  to  recede  from  the  cornea,  tho 
mnterior  part  of  the  sac  is  impinged  upon  by  the  iris,  and  so  gives  rise 
to  the  pupillary  membrane,  and  to  its  continuation  backwards,  tho 
capsolo-pupillary  membrane.  Valentinil;  and  Reich  have  confirmed 
'tliese  observations,  while  Arnold  denies  the  existence  of  a  capsulo- 
j[mpillary  membrane.  Of  course  he  admits  the  existence  of  the  vascular 
expansion  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  but  denies 
that  it  is  continued  forwards  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  Ho 
adduces  the  following  reason,  among  others,  for  its  non-existence: 

"The  hyaloid  membrane  is  attached  so  firmly  to  the  circumference  of  the 

*  Medioal  Commentaries,  p.  G8.     1777. 
f  De  llcmbnmal'upillari.    Bonn,  1832.  X  Loc.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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lens,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  even  by  maceration ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  also  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule.  How  is  it 
possible,  then,  that  a  membrane  can  pass  between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and 
the  insertion  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  to  the  posterior  wall?"* 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  after  many  investigational  I  bave  been 
uuable  to  see  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane  in  the  chick  embrya 
However,  as  the  eye  of  the  latter*  is  not  well  adapted  for  its  deteo- 
tioii,  and  as  I  have  been  miable  to  obtain  mammalian  embryos,  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  above  brief  notice  of  it. 

The  principal  results  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  investigation 
into  the  development  of  the  eye  may  be  briefly  set  down  luder  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  eye,  as  it  primarily  presents  itself  is  a  lateral  protrusion 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell 

2.  Tliat  owing  to  the  development  of  the  lens  and  of  the  vitreout 
humour,  the  cavity  of  this  protrusion  is  obliterated,  the  lower  and 
anterior  walls  being  pushed  upwards  and  backwards  against  the 
superior  and  posterior  walls,  so  that  a  secondary  cavity,  or  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle,  as  it  is  called,  is  produced. 

3.  That  the  whole  of  the  optic  vesicle,  both  the  involuted  and  non- 
involuted  portions,  go  to  form  the  retina,  and  that  the  latter  probably 
gives  rise  to  the  bacillary  layer. 

4.  That  the  lens  is  an  involution  of  the  homy  lamina,  and  that 
while  it  pushes  the  optic  vesicle  fi-om  without  inwards,  it  principally 
acts  from  below  upwards. 

5.  That  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  sub-tegumentary  formation,  and 
is,  with  the  lens,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  fissure  of  the  eye. 

6.  That  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  are  formed  from  the  blastema 
surrounding  the  optic  vesicle. 

7.  That  the  cornea  is  a  continuation  forwards  of  the  sclerotic,  and 
that  its  epithelium  only  has  the  same  developmental  value  as  the  lenai 
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An  Experimental  Liquiry  ifUo  the  Function  of  the  Supra-Bemd 
CapkUes,  and  tfieir  supposed  Connexion  with  Bronzed  Skin,  By 
George  Harley,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  of  University  College,  London. 

There  are  a  number  of  organs  in  the  body  that  have  very  generally 
received  the  name  of  ''  ductless  glands."  The  term  gland  being  applied 
to  them,  not  on  account  of  their  being  known  to  possess  any  secretioi^ 
but  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  microscopical  structure  zeaembliiig 
in  many  respects  that  of  the  ordinary  secreting  organa 

With  regard  to  their  functions,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  as  yet 
positively  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  thia  should  be 
the  case,  when  we  remember  that  they  possess  no  duct,  and  ooDse- 
quently  their  secretion  cannot  be  obtained  for  analysis^  the  only 
direct  channel  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  special  func- 
tion of  any  secreting  organ.  It  is  true  that  other  methods  of  investi* 
•  Amnion*!  Zdtachrift,  Band  iU.  p.  S7. 
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gation  are  open  to  us,  but  these  unfortunately  are  the  least  perfect,  and 
most  circuitoua  Moreover,  they  have  frequently  been  employed  by 
difierent  observers,  and  invariably  yielded  only  negative  results.  In 
ihifli,  as  in  every  other  department  of  medical  science,  much  has  been 
written  upon  what  was  least  understood.  We  consequently  find  many 
theories  in  circulation  regarding  the  functions  of  these  organs.  Take, 
ioT  example,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  are  now  about  to  occupy 
our  attention,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other,  agreeably  to  the  fancy  of  the  author,  appended  to  the  vascular, 
nervous,  urinary,  and  sexual  systems.  Theorists  had  here  ample  scope 
for  their  talents,  there  being  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
these  organs  to  lay  hold  of ;  they  worked  in  the  dark,  and  the  result 
of  their  united  labours  has  been  the  retardation  instead  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  Fortunately  for  the  present  generation,  the 
members  of  the  hypothetical  school  of  medicine  are  fast  dying  out,  and 
their  ranks  are  being  recruited  from  among  those  who  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  relative  value  of  fact  and  theory.  In  proof  of  this  latter 
statement,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  function 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  has,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been  lately 
investigated.  Instead  of  men  seeking  facts  in  the  support  of  theory, 
theory  has  been  made  altogether  subservient  to  fact.  And  although, 
notwithstanding  this  critical  investigation,  the  function  of  these  organs 
has  not  yet  been  unveiled,  many  important  physiological  and  patholo* 
gical  facts  have  been  added  to  their  literature. 

To  Dr.  Addison  is  due  the  merit  of  having  attracted  the  attention 
to^  and  stimulated  men  to  inquire  into  the  natui-o  of,  the  supra-renal 
bodies.  It  was  after  the  perusal  of  his  interesting  monograph  that  I, 
like  others,  was  tempted  to  try  to  discover  their  function.  The  fol- 
lowing paper  is  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  of  my  communication  as  concise  as 
possible,  I  shall  divide  it  into  four  parts,  namely — 

1st.  The  histology  of  the  su))ra-reual  capsules. 

2nd.  Their  chemical  composition. 

drd.  The  effects  of  their  removal  from  healthy  animals. 

4th.  Their  pathology. 

Morpluilogy  of  tJie  Suprorrenal  Bodies, — On  making  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  supra-i*enal  capsules,  they  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  l^e 
composed  of  two  differently  coloured  substances ;  the  external  cor- 
tical substance  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  marked  with 
perpendicular  striae ;  the  internal  or  medullary  part,  of  a  slate  or 
reddish-brown  hue,  and  pierced  with  large  openings.  These  openings 
are  the  mouths  of  the  venous  sinuses.  On  a  thiu  section  of  the  cor- 
tical portion  being  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  coloured  cells,  arranged  in  irre- 
golarly-aized  rows,  placed  |)erpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  imbedded 
in  a  fibro-areolar  matrix.  In  the  human  supra-renal  capsule,  the 
fibrous  nature  of  the  cortical  substance,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  is  oocasionally  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  simply  tearing  or  breaking  it  across. 

If  the  individual  cells  constituting  the  rows  be  examined,  they  are 
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seen  to  resemble  in  size  and  general  appearance  the  cells  lining  tba 
uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney,  except  that  they  nsoally  possess  a 
mnch  darker  colonr.  They  consist  of  a  homogeneons  cell  wall  filled 
with  variously  sized  graniiles,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  deeply 
tinged  with  yellow  pigment.  The  cells  in  general  contain  a  conn* 
derablo  quantity  of  fat,  and  possess  a  nucleus,  although  it  is  not  alwaya 
visible  without  the  application  of  reagents.  When  floating  free  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  the  cells  appear  irregularly  round,  but  when 
grouped  together  in  masses,  they  have  a  somewhat  polygonal  form.  In 
order  to  study  their  arrangement  in  the  fibro-areolar  matrix^  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  very  fine  sections  of  the  capsules,  which,  however, 
are  difficult  to  prepare  from  the  fresh  human  supra-renal  body,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  much  fatty  matter.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
harden  the  substance  of  the  capsule  by  keeping  it  during  a  few  days  in 
a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid.  After  which  treatment  it  will  usually 
admit  of  being  cut  sufficiently  thin  for  examination. 

Considerable  difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  histologists  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  cells  of  the  cortical  substance  are  ar- 
ranged. Mr.  Simon  thinks  that  the  columnar  micases  which  they 
form  are  a  series  of  closed  tubes  lying  perpendiciilar  to  the  sur^Aoe  of 
the  organ ;  while  Kolliker,  Ecker,  Frey,  and  most  other  observers 
describe  the  cells  as  being  grouped  together  in  a  number  of  oblong 
vesicles,  lying  in  parallel  rows,  but  not  communicating  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Gray,  ou  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
vesicles  ai*e  sometimes  removed  by  absorption,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
tubular  cavities. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  cells  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
human  supra-renal  bodies  are  grouped  together  in  masses  of  various 
lengths,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  rows,  which  gives  to  them  the 
appearance  of  parallel  tubes.  The  sacculi  enclosing  the  cell-masses 
vary  in  breadth  ;  sometimes  they  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two^ 
or  even  three  cells  lying  abreast  of  each  other  within  them.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  their  diameter  is  only  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  celL 
When  they  are  wide  they  are  usually  very  short,  looking  more  like 
round  vesicles.  When  narrow  they  are  generally  long;  sometimes 
extending  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  cortical  substance.  If 
their  transverse  diameter  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  cell  only,  they  haw 
usually  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  single  row  of 
cells  which  compose  them  being  arranged  like  a  single  line  of  bricks 
closely  set  together.  These  columnar-shaped  cell-masses  are  surrounded 
by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  in  which  ramify  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

As  the  cortical  becomes  blended  with  the  medullary  substance,  tlie 
columnar  airangement  of  the  cell-masses  disappears,  its  place  being 
taken  by  irregularly-sized  vesicles  containing  from  one  to  five  ceils, 
These  vesicles,  which  are  nothing  more  than  short  cell-masses^  an 
unsymmetrically  distributed  in  the  medullary  substance.  They  aome^ 
times  cease  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  at  other  times  are  soa^ 
tered  almost  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  medullary  substanoe, 
from  which  they  are  easily  recognised  by  their  yellow  colour. 
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'  T  have  here  avoided  using  the  term  "  tube,"  which  was  applied  to  the 
sell-massea  by  Simon,  as  I  think  they  scarcely  deserve  that  title.  For 
■riien  examined  in  transverse  section  they  are  seen  to  present  a  very 
liflbrent  appearance  from  that  of  true  tubes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  we 
Ind  in  the  kidney.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the  latter,  the  cells  are 
■Ben  to  be  symmetrically  arranged  on  a  basement  membrane  i-ound  an 
opening ;  while  in  the  fbrmer,  the  cells  are  more  or  less  irregularly 
iWtributed,  without  having  any  ti^aoe  of  a  central  cavity. 

In  describing  the  cavities  containing  the  cells>  Kolliker  speaks  of 
%em  as  mere  loculi  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  possessing  no  base- 
Bent  membrane.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  former 
^acher,  which  I  have  just  cause  to  appreciate  highly,  I  must  say  that; 
1  believe  £k;ker  and  Frey  are  correct  in  stating  that  the  loculi  ai*e  lined 
ilpith  a  homogeneous  membrane.  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it 
H  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  cortical  substance  by  carefully 
^tishing  away  some  of  the  cells.  The  membrane,  although  ex- 
oeediugly  delicate  and  transparent,  is,  however,  distinctly  visible  at 
tbow  points  where  it  happens  to  be  thrown  into  folds. 

The  dark  slate-coloured  medullary  substance  has  a  ver]^  different 
aippearancc  under  the  microscope  from  that  presented  by  the  cortical 
ptrt.  When  viewed  by  transmitted  light  it  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and 
with  a  high  magnifying  power  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large  pale 
nucleated  cells,  tolerably  regularly  distributed  in  a  fibro-granular 
lOKtrix.  In  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
wme  ruminant  animals,  Mr.  Gulliver  has  noticed  large  reddish-coloured 
corpuscles.  Kolliker  and  some  othera  descnbe  the  cells  in  the 
medullary  substance  as  very  closely  resembling  ganglion  corpuscles. 
To  my  mind  they  have  much  more  the  appearance  of  secreting  cells, 
mch  as  we  find  in  the  liver  and  kidney.  In  describing  the  structure 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  of  the  laud  sala- 
mander, Ley  dig  speaks  of  one  part  of  it  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  dirty  yellow  ganglion  corpuscles ;  and  that  these,  through  a  gradual 
change  in  their  contents,  pass  directly  into  the  fatty  granular  cells 
pfToper  to  the  suj>ra-renal  body. 

The  structure  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-i-enal  capsules 
of  different  animals  varies  very  much.  lu  the  horse,  Frey  says  that  it 
oontains,  like  the  cortical  substance,  well  roarke<l  gland  vesicles  (cell- 
muses).  In  birds  the  medullary  Ls  usually  not  distinguisliable  from 
tlM  cortical  substance.  I  have  seen  an  appearance  in  some  human 
anpra-renal  capsules  similar  to  that  said  to  occur  in  the  horse,  and  yet 
the  capsules  appeared  otherwise  healthy. 

Upon  hiatological  grounds,  Kolliker  asserts  that  he  would  regard  the 
fimetion  of  the  corticad  and  medullary  substances  as  perfectly  distinct 
fimm  each  other.  The  former  i)art  he  looks  upon  as  being  closely 
dlkd  to  a  secreting  organ,  pi*obably  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
TMonlar  system  ;  while  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  it»  richness  in 
nerves,  and  its  containhig  cells  resembling  ganglion  coqmscles,  he  re- 
gards BH  an  apparatus  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  Leydig  and 
Bei^gmann  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  supra-reual  capsules 
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stand  iu  so  close  a  relationsliip  with  the  Bervons  tsystem,  that  they 
ought  to  be  oonsidered  as  part  of  it. 

Are  Hie  Supra-renal  Capsules  FcUal  Organs  t — ^The  snpra-rcnal 
capsules  have  generally  b^n  regarded  as  organs  more  particnlarlj 
belonglDg  to  foetal  life.  Hemak  says  that  they  are  developed  dmnl- 
taneously  with,  but  independently  of,  the  kidneys^  and  that  they  are 
OTiginally  larger  than  the  latter  organs.  Most  writers  state  that  they 
diminish  after  birth,  both  in  relative  size  and  in  activity  of  fonctioD, 
with  advancing  years.  This  is,  however,  only  true  to  a  certain  extent; 
for  although  the  supra-renal  capsules  do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  adult  as  they  do  to  that  of  the  fioBtas,  yet  their  growth, 
when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  internal  organs,  i&^ 
very  much  greater  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 

According  to  Meckel,  in  the  human  embryo  at  the  third  month,  tha^^ 

snpra-rcual  capsules  and  the  kidneys  are  of  equal  size.     At  the  sixtl^^ 

month,  the  former  are  to  the  latter  as  2  to  5,  and  at  the  ninth  montl^ 

as  1  to  3 ;  whereas  afler  birth  the  proportion  is  in  the  child  as  1  to  ^_ 
and  in  the  adult  as  1  to  28.*     These  figui*es  certainly  speak  stronglj^— " 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  human  supra-i-eual  bodies  are  oigan^K- 
whose  function  is  chiefly  performed  during  foetal  life;  but  they  prov^^ 
nothing  more.     On  the  other  hand,  the  observations  that  have  beeiB^ 
made  upon  these  organs  in  animals  by  Ecker,  Fray,  Brown-S€qnard^ 
and  myself,  tend  to  prove  that  their  function  is  carried  on  with  con — 
siderable  activity  during  adult  age.     Frey  states,  that  in  certain  mam — 
malia  the  relative  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  kidneys  iss 
the  same  in  the  adult  as  in  the  embiyo.     Ecker  makes  a  aimilau* 
remark  with  regard  to  the  coluber  natrix.     And  Brown-S^uard  says, 
that  in  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs,  the  weight  of  the  capsules  after- 
birth increases  iu  the  same,  if  not  perhaps  in  a  greater,  ratio  than  tliat^ 
of  the  kidneys.     My  own   observations  have  been  limited  to  ono 
species  of  animal — the  cat — and  are  far  from  being  numerous,  having 
only  been  made  upon  thirteen  foetal  capsules  and  six  adult  capsules^ 
But  I  think  they  arc  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  here  quoted. 

I  found  that  five  capsules  from  foetal  kittens,  which  appeared  to  b^ 
more  than  two-thirds  developed,  weighed  0*03  grammes;  while  five? 
kidneys  fi-om  the  same  foetuses  weighed  0*31  grammes,  making  thc^ 
relative  weight  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  1  to  lO-^^i^th.   Om-- 
the  other  hand,  the  two  supra>renal  capsules  from  the  mother  of  the^ 
kittens  weighed  0  502  grammes,  and  the  two  kidneys  19*167  grammes^«i^ 
thus  making  the  weight  of  the  adult  capsule  to  tliat  of  the  kidney  bi^^ 
1  to  38  18.      On  another  occasion  I  found  that  eight  supra-renafe— — 
capsules  taken  from  kittens  immediately  after  birth  weighed  0*110^^ 
grammes,  while  the  eight  kidneys  from  the  same  animals  weighec^^ 

6*336  grammes.     Four  capsules,  two  from  the  parent  of  the  kiltftnn i^ 

and  two  from  another  cat,  weighed  0*722  grammes;  while  the  foo^^^ 
kidneys  of  the  same  animals  weighed  39*534  grammes.  The  weigh^C=^ 
of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  therefore,  in  the  kitten  at  birth  is  to  tha'*^ 
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of  the  kidney  as  1  to  57*3;*  and  in  the  adult,  in  the  examples  last 
cited,  as  1  to  5-^'8.  But  as  so  few  adult  capsules  and  kidneys  weie 
employed,  it  may  be  perhaps  better  to  take  the  average  of  the  whole 
sue  that  were  examined  (1  to  38*  18  and  1  to  54'8)  which  would  then 
^tve  us  the  relative  weight  of  these  organs  in  the  full-grown  animal  as 
1  to  46-49.t 

Now  if  we  look  upon  the  average  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsule 

^f  the  new-bom  cat  as  being  0*0137  grammes  (^  =  00137),  and  of  the 

Icidney  as  0*792  grammes  (j-^  =  0*792) ;  while  we  regard  the  average 

weight  of  the  adult  capsule  as  0*204  grammes  (0*722  +  0*502  :  6  » 

^•204),  and  that  of  the  kidney  as  9*783  grammes  (39*534  +  19*167  : 

^  =  9*783);  we  shall  find  by  a  very  simple  calculation  that  the  kidney 

lias  after  birth  increased  12*35  times  in  weight,  while  the  supra- renal 

^capsule  in  the  same  time  has  increased  14*87  times  in  weight.     Wliat 

^conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  that  fact?  We  here  see  that  the  supra- 

^Vi'.nal  capsules  increase  in  size  as  age  advances  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 

Sidneys.     I  must  here  speak  with  caution,  however.     Small  statistics 

^ue  dangerous  data  to  draw  conclusions  from,  and  perhaps  a  larger 

Clumber  of  observations  might  furnish  us  with  different  results.    I  think, 

however,  that  I  may  say  without  reserve  that  the  development  of  the 

supra-renal  capsules  is  not  arrested  after  birth ;  and,  moreover,  as  they 

^x>ntinue  to  increase  in  size  at  a  certain  ratio,  they  ought  not,  strictly 

speaking,  to  be  r^arded  as  foetal  organs — like  the  thymus  gland,  for 

example.     I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Brown  when  he  says, 

•*  Des  organes  qui  ne  s'atrophient  pas,  ct,  encore  plus,  des  or^ancs  qui 
croissent  d*aac  nmnibre  notable  depais  la  naissance  jnsqu'^  Tfigc  adulte,  sout 
«ies  organes  qui  fonctionncnt ;  il  est  done  inexact  dc  dire  que  les  capsules 
sorr^nales  appartiennent  exdusivement  a  la  vie  embryonnairc.''$ 

Hm  CJiemiHry  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules, — The  chemical  literature 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words; 
lor,  as  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only  two  authors  who  have 
attempted  to  give  us  any  information  on  this  point.  In  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  Monsieur  Vulpiau  communicated  to  the  Soci6t6  do  Bio- 
logie  the  discovery  of  a  very  peculiar  reaction  possessed  by  the  supra- 
venal  capsules  of  vertebrated  animals.  He  found  that  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine  brought  in  contact  with  the  medullary  substance 
gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  And  further,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  oxidizing  agents  acted  like  the  iodine  solution,  although  in 
a  minor  degree.  Even  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  produced  the  same  efiect.  I  have  repeated  Monsieur  Yulpian's 
exjieriment  on  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
sheep  with  success;  but  am  equally  at  a  loss  with  the  author  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  possesses  the  strange 
proplerty  alluded  to.  We  as  yet  know  so  little  regarding  the  nature 
of  colour  and  colouring  matters,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 
•  Thi*  eorrwponds  exactly  with  the  result  obtained  by  Eckcr,  wlio  says  the  rclotion 
'  between  the  kidneys  and  capsules  In  the  kitten  at  birth  is  as  1  to  r>0  or  1  to  CO. 

t  The  relative  size  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  kidneys  varies  very  considerably  in 
diffierent  animals:   in  the  seal,  fur  example,  it  is  as  1  to  1 50,  and  in  the  guinea-pig  as 
1  to  5.    (Frey.) 
X  ArehlTM  CMn^rmlM  dt  MM..  Oct.  ISftS. 
41-xzi.  U 
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draw  any  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  import  of  the  rose-colonred 
reaction  above  spoken  of. 

Not  being  able  to  separate  the  colouring  matter,  Monsieur  Vnlpiati, 
in  concert  with  M.  Cloez,  proceeded  to  extract  the  ^immediate 
principles'"  of  the  supra-renal  bodies;  and  these  gentlemen  have 
recently  communicated  to  the  Institut  de  France  as  the  resolt  of 
their  united  labours,  the  discovery  of  hippuric  and  taurocholic  acids  in 
the  8upra-i*enal  capsules  of  herbivorous  animals.*  But  as  these 
substances  have  been  abundantly  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  their  discovery  in  the  latter  organs,  although  interesting^ 
nnfoi-tunately  throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  function.f 

Physiology  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules. — Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
as  yet  possess  much  exi)eri mental  reseai*ch  regarding  tlie  function  of* 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Addison's  monograph,  that  physiologists  have  attempted  to  unveil  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  which  hangs  around  them,  by  studying  the 
effects  of  their  removal  from  the  bodies  of  healthy  animals.  And  I 
believe  that  Gratiolet,J  Brown-S6quard,§  Philij^eaux,!!  and  myself^lT  are 
the  only  observers  who  have  as  yet  made  the  result  of  their  ol^rvations 
public.  It  unfortunately  happens,  too,  that  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
perience have  led  us — or  I  should  rather  say  one  of  us — to  opposite 
conclusions,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  pages,  where  I  shall 
attempt  to  reconcile  some  of  the  disci*epancies. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  function  of 
the  capsules,  I  removed  them  from  several  different  species  of  animal : 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  guinea-pig,  the  mouse,  and  the  rat.  And  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  shock  which  might  result  from 
the  operation  (which  is  most  undoubtedly  a  severe  one),  I  invariably 
rendered  the  animals  insensible,  either  by  the  smc^e  of  the  common 
puff-ball  or  by  ether.  By  so  doing,  I  obtained  another  advantage,  for 
as  the  animal  remained  perfectly  still,  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the 
operation  quicker  and  with  much  less  danger  of  wounding  the  neigh- 
bouring organs.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  my  operations  have 
been  attended  with  less  fatal  consequences  than  those  of  another  observer. 

Brown-Scquard,  who  I  imagine  has  performed  the  operation  of  the 
removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  often  as  any  one  else,  gave  the 
following  table  as  the  result  of  his  expc^rience : 

Number  and  species  of  animal. 

51  Babbits       '     ... 

11  Dogs  and  cats  (adult) 

2  Mice    ...     

11  Guinea-pigs  (adult)    ... 
4  „  (y«nng)  ... 

11  Young  cats  and  dogs ... 
•  Comptes  Keiidns,  Sept.  7th,  1857. 

t  Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  in  type,  I  have  fcen  a  commonicatioD  by  ^^rchow 
( Archiv  f.  patliol.  Anat.,  lid.  xii.  lift.  4  u.  6)  on  the  cbemiKtry  of  the  anpra-rriiid  capeulet* 
in  which  he  meutioua  that  lie  has  found  Lruciue  in  the  medullary  anbfttancc.    Be  Vkt' 
wise  conGrms  tiie  observation  of  31.  Vulpian  with  regard  to  the  rose-coloured  reaction. 
t  Comptes  Kcndos,  IBSfi.  §  lb.  1856.  I  lb.  186C-7. 

IF  RcporU  of  tlie  Pathological  Soc.  Lond.  1867. 
••  ArcUres  Centrales  de  H4d.,  p.  395.    18&6. 
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Here  it  is  aaen  that  the  adult  animalB  which  he  operated  upon  died 
<»i  au  average  in  twelve  hours,  while  the  young  or  new-bom  animals 
Xved  thirty  hours;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
jprised  that  Dr.  Brown  should  have  concluded  that  the  supra-renal 
capsules  were  more  necessary  to  life  than  even  the  kidneys;  for  animals 
"Will  live  two  or  even  three  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  latter 
CKgana. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  since  the  publication  of  the  above  report^ 
Brown-^eqwud  has  continued  his   researches  with   more  £eivourable 
e^esalts.     He  saya  that  of  ten  rabbits  from  which  he  extirpated  the 
■a|>ra-reQal  capmles^  six  died  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  hour,  and 
Rmr  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth  hoar  after  the  operation.     He 
mdds  that  these  animals  died  too  quickly  for  it  to  be  possible  to  attrir 
bate  their  death  to  peritonitis;  further,  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
e^Molea  is  followed  by  symptoms  which  do  not  occur  after  injuries  of 
tlie  peritoneum,  liver,  dec.,  the  symptoms  appearing  to  indicate  that 
tlie  supia-renal  bodies  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  blood, 
•od  tbafe  their  nerves  have  a  singuUu:  power  upon  certain  points  of  the 
eentral  nervous  system.     He  thinks  that  this  latter  influence  manifests 
itself  very  distinctly  in  some  cases  after  the  extirpation  or  the  puncture 
of  one  of  the  capsules,  the  animals  being  occasionally  observed  to  be 
leiaed  a  few  minutes  before  death  by  vertigo,  and  rolling  over.     He 
eoDoludes  his  remarks  by  the  observation,  first,  ''  that  if  these  organs 
«e  not  essential  to  life,  they  are  at  least  of  very  great  impoi-tance.*' 
Secondly,  *'  That  their  ftmction  appears  to  be  at  least  as  important  as 
Aat  of  the  kidne3rs,  for  when  they  are  absent,  death  in  general  super- 
venes more  rapidly  than  after  the  removal  of  the  kidneys."* 

To  return  to  my  own  experiments.  The  first  animal  that  I  operated 
vpoD  was  an  adult  cat.  She  lived  nine  days  after  the  operation. 
From  this  animal  I  removed  the  right  capsule.  The  operation  lasted 
only  ninety  seconda  It  was  accomplished  remarkably  easily,  and  with- 
ont  any  h«moiTha^.t  When  the  animal  became  sentdble  (she  had  been 
narcotized  by  the  smoke  of  the  puff-ball),  she  seemed  to  sufler  little  or 
no  pain..  On  the  day  following  the  operation,  the  cat  took  her  food 
w«U,  and  she  continued  apparently  in  good  health  up  till  the  eighth 
&y.  It  was  then  noticed  that  she  had  lost  flesh.  On  the  ninth  day, 
the  cat  was  found  dead.  On  postmortem  examination,  the  pupils 
wane  observed  to  be  fully  dilated.  The  abdomen  appeared  entirely 
free  from  any  signs  of  inflammation,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  kidney  on  the  operated  side.  It  was  somewhat 
opaque,  and  did  not  permit  the  superficial  vessels  to  be  seen  through 
it  as  distinctly  as  that  covering  the  opposite  kidney.  The  immediate 
eanae  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  one  of  my  objects  in  extirpating  the  capsules  was  to  ascertain  if 
their  removal  wonld  be  attended  by  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin 
or  its  appendages^  I  took  a  nearly  white  cat,  and  extracted  both  supra- 
renal ca|>sules  from  it  at  one  time.     Twenty-four  hours  after  the 

•  AnhiTes  G^^les  de  U6d.  p.  874.    18ft7. 
t  The  ■ttttfcmwiti  of  tliii  csprals  wen  uuMwUgr  diglil  Av  a  right  one. 
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operation,  the  animal  was  found  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  rigor  mortis. 
In  consequence  of  its  being  very  fat  and  vicious,  it  had  been  kepi 
fasting  during  nearly  four  days  before  the  operation  was  performed. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  some  lymph  was  found  effused  upon  one 
of  the  kidneya  There  was  no  pus,  but  all  the  other  signs  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

On  operating  upon  animals  like  the  cat  and  dog,  I  usually  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  ligature  a  yein  of  considerable  size,  which  crosses  directly 
over  the  middle  of  the  capsule;  and  tliinking  that  the  injury  done  to 
this  vessel  might  have  caused  phlebitis,  I  put  a  ligature  round  half  of 
the  left  supra-renal  capsule  of  a  small  white  coach-dog,  avoiding  the 
vein  altogether,  and  cut  away  the  other  half  of  the  organ.  The  next 
morning,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  state- 
ment of  Brown -Sequard,  who  says  that  mere  puncture  of  the  organ  is 
rapidly  &tal,  the  dog  came  running  to  meet  me  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  seemed  to  suffer  little  or  no 
pain,  for  he  frisked  about,  and  was  hungry  for  his  food.  Six  days 
afterwards,  however,  he  appeared  much  less  lively,  and  on  the  ninth 
day  after  the  opei-ation,  he  for  the  first  time  refused  to  take  any  meat. 
On  the  tenth  he  looked  very  ill,  and  on  the  twelfth  he  died. 

Post  mortem. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  extensive  and  intense  signs 
of  peritonitis  were  observed.  The  intestines  were  glued  together,  and 
flakes  of  lymph  abounded  all  over  the  abdominal  walls.  A  large 
abscess,  surrounded  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  two  lines  in  thick- 
ness, occupied  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  involved  the  lower 
half  of  the  spleen,  and  rested  uiK)n  the  kidney.  It  did  not,  however, 
include  the  latter  organ.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  death  ;  but  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  inflammation  was  excited  by  the  injury  done  to  the  supra-renal 
capsule  per  se,  or  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ligature,  and  damage 
done  to  the  neighbouring  parts  during  the  operation. 

It  being  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
researches  to  ascertain  whether  the  animals  died  from  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  operation,  or  solely  from  the  absence  of  the 
supra-renal  body,  and  consequent  arrest  of  its  function,  I  pi*oposed 
taking  two  animals  of  the  same  species,  age,  sex,  and  development — 
removing  a  capsule  fi*om  one,  and  inflicting  upon  the  other  a  similar 
amount  of  injuiy,  with  the  single  exception  of  leaving  the  capsule  in 
situ. 

My  intention  was  somewhat  sooner  fulfilled  than  I  had  anticipated, 
for  on  operating  upon  a  guinea-pig  one  day,  I  found  that  the  capsule 
was  traversed,  and  so  intimately  attached  to  a  large  vein,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remove  it  without  doing  considerable  mischief  to  ihe 
vessel.  I  therefore  left  the  capsule  where  it  was,  and  sewed  up  the 
wound.  I  now  took  the  fellow  of  this  guinea-pig,  which  was  of  the 
same  sex,  age,  and  development,  and  removed  from  him  the  capsule  of 
the  corresponding  side. 

Both  of  these  animals  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration.    Being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  result  of  thia  experiment,  I 
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npetted  it  upon  two  cats  that  had  been  kept  fasting  during  twenty- 
four  hoars  before  the  operation.     The  cat  from  which  the  Bupra- renal 
cijjBnle  (the  right)  was  removed,  lived  two  days ;  the  other  died  during 
^  night  of  the  third  day.     In  the  abdomens  of  both,  signs  of  perito- 
intis  were  distinctly  visible.     To  prevent  mistake,  I  have  to  remark 
tbat  the  animal  from  which  the  capsule  was  not  removed  had  some- 
thing more  done  to  it  than  the  mere  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietcs. 
Had  that  been  the  only  injury  done,  it  probably  would  not  have  died. 
Mie  experiment  would  have  been  incomplete ;  for,  in  removing  the 
<^p8ale  from  the  other  animal,  the  neighbouring  organs,  vessels,  and 
Deryes  could  not  escape  injury ;  and,  independent  of  the  effect  arising 
from  the  mere  absence  of  the  supm-renal  capsule,  those  other  mutila- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account.     In  order,  therefore,  to  make  both 
^^perations  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal 
of  the  capsule,  I  handled  the  kidney,  the  liver,  and  the  vessels  and 
^^^^Tves  around  the  capsule ;  but  so  lightly,  that  I  had  no  anticipation 
^^  causing  the  animal's  death.     And  I  must  say,  that  even  now  I  have 
^^  idea  why  it  died  ;  for  many  a  time  members  of  the  same  species  of 
^imal  havo  been  submitted  to  much  greater  mutilations  with  but  a 
transient  deleterious  effect,  as  some  of  the  experiments  which  shall 
afterwards  be  cited  amply  prove. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  learned  by  the  above  course  of  pro- 
cedure, except  that  death  might  follow  the  experiment  from  another 
CMise  than  mere  absence  of  the  capsule,  I  began  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  the  organ  in  a  manner  less  likely 
to  mutilate  the  neighbouring  parts.   The  supra-renal  bodies  being  very 
fi^y  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  in  ligaturing 
the  bundle  of  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  including  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerves  in  the  ligature.     I  therefore  thought  of  giving 
up  using  a  ligature  altogether,  and  contenting  myself  with  simply 
twisting  the  vessels,  l)ecause  I  was  aware,  from  the  results  of  experi- 
ments upon  nerves  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  a  ligature  applied 
to  them  will  sometimes  induce  a  greater  amount  of  irritation  than  the 
umple  division  of  the  same  nerve  by  the  knife. 

In  November,  1856,  having  obtained  a  fine,  strong  bull  terrier  dog, 
I  resolved  to  remove  one  of  his  capsules  without  applying  a  ligature 
to  the  vessels.  On  exposing  the  left  supra-renal  body,  however,  I 
found  it  was  traversed  by  a  large  vein,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  knife  without  cutting  the  vessel.  It  then 
oocurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  i>ossible  to  enucleate  the  organ  with 
mj  fingers,  and  I  accordingly  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  I  found  the 
capsule  too  friable.  It  broke  to  pieces,  and  I  had  to  remove  it  i)ortion 
by  portion.  Even  then  I  could  not  get  it  all  away ;  there  were  still 
some  small  fi'agments  left.  In  this  case  there  was  little  or  no  hsemor- 
rliage  ;  but,  as  the  operation  lasted  some  considerable  time,  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  animal  alive  the  next  day.  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed, however ;  and  although  he  looked  ill,  and  refused  to  take . 
food  for  the  first  few  days  afler  the  operation,  he  gradually  recovered, 
and  in  a  fortnight  I  had  the  pleasiure  of  seeing  him  running  about. 
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ThiB  dog  remained  in  mj  possession  until  kst  April,  and  never  w«s 
observed  to  have  a  single  day's  illness,  except  for  a  few  days  when  I 
had  cnt  one  of  his  cervical  synnpathetics,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  atropine  on  a  permanently-contracted  pupiL 

The  next  experiment  worthy  of  notice  was  one  performed  upon  a 
large  tom-cat.  On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  animal,  and  touching 
the  right  capsnle  with  the  ix>int  of  my  finger,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
it  rough,  and  hard  as  a  stone.  As  it  was  enucleated  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  witliout  loss  of  blood,  I  at  once  rei)eated  the  operation  on 
the  left  side,  with  similar  success.  On  making  a  section  of  the  capsules 
it  vas  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medullary,  as  well  as 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  organs,  had  become  replaced  by  a  cal- 
careous deposit,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
remaining  iK)rtions  of  the  glands  contained  so  much  fibrous  tissue  that 
their  normal  structure  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared* 

This  case  was  pregnant  with  interest  to  me.  Here  I  had  an  animal 
from  which  nature  might  be  said  to  have  removed  the  supra-renal 
bodies ;  for  they  were  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  disease  that  their 
fiinction,  whatever  it  might  be,  must  have  been  entirely  inten-npted. 
i  could  therefore  study  the  effects  of  absence  of  the  organs  without 
the  interference  of  the  complicated  effects  of  the  operation.  The  animal 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  in  excellent  health,  &t  and  strong : 
a  most  important  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Addison  sop- 
po^fcs  that  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  is 
accompanied  by  extreme  emaciation  and  debility.  As  patients  x-ardy 
die  of  supra-renal  capsular  disease  alone,  it  may  yet  be  a  question 
whether  we  are  right  in  attributing  the  emaciation  and  weakness  to 
the  disease  of  these  organs.  For  here,  in  the  above  case,  where  the 
capsules  were  the  only  organs  diseased,  the  animal's  health,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  violent  display  he  made  of  his  physical  powers,  was  not 
in  any  way  deteriorated* 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  I  should  imagino 
that  the  calcareous  degeneration  did  not  attack  them  till  after  ths 
animal  had  reached  the  adult  period  of  life ;  but  whether  or  not  the 
colour  of  its  hair  had  become  changed  as  the  disease  advanced,  I  had 
no  means  of  ascei'taining.  The  cat,  which  was  of  a  tabby  colour^ 
besides  being  a  valuable  subject  on  account  of  its  enabling  me  to  study 
the  effects  of  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  functions  without  any 
other  complication,  was  equally  interesting  in  permitting  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  amount  of  injury  done  in  removing  the  capsules,  inde^ 
pendent  of  the  arrest  of  their  function — a  point  which  it  was  impossiblt 
justly  to  appreciate  in  extii-pating  healthy  oi^gans. 

As  the  operation  on  this  animal  had  been  performed  with  the  utmost 
&cility,  and  there  had  been  no  hsemordiage,  or  any  apparent  injwy 
done  to  the  surrounding  parts,  except  the  tearing  through  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  I  felt  sanguine  of  success.  My  astonishment  was  there- 
fore  great  when,  arriving  at  the  College  next  morning,  I  found  the  eat 

'  •  These  Eopra-rcnal  capsules  were  shown  to  the  Pathological  Society  iu  the  montli  of 
Tebnxurj  hut. 
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dead.  What  could  he  have  died  from  ?  It  could  not  be  from  the 
absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function,  for  he  had  lived  and 
thrived  after  the  organs  were  too  diseased  to  function.  It  was  not 
from  loss  of  blood,  as  there  had  been  no  hsemorrhage.  It  could  not  be 
from  the  direct  shock  of  the  operation,  as  it  was  performed  while  he 
was  insensible.  It  was  not  ou  account  of  the  mere  wound  in  the  abdo- 
minal parietes,  for  laying  open  the  abdomen,  and  making  even  a  hernia 
with  the  intestines,  is  not  sufficient  to  kill  a  cat.  What,  then,  could 
be  the  cause  of  death  ?  Will  the  post-mortem  appearances  iu  the 
abdomen  reveal  it  ?  Unfortunately  they  did  not.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  was  to  bo  seen  but  a  very  trifling  attempt  at  peritonitis.  Tbe 
thorax  was  searched  ;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  examined ;  the 
bloodvessels  were  laid  open  ;  yet  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  death  could 
be  detected. 

What  parts  of  the  body  had  received  injury  during  the  operation 
besides  the  abdominal  walls,  the  effects  of  which  we  may  entirely 
dismiss  from  our  attention]  In  removing  the  capsules  their  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  had  been  torn  acrofis.  We  need  not 
dwell  long  upon  the  probable  effects  resulting  from  the  damage  done 
to  the  two  foimer,  for  both  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  were 
insignificant,  in  consequence  of  the  capsules  being  in  great  part  a  hard 
mass  of  inorganic  matter.  The  blood  was  searched  for  signs  of 
phlebitis,  with  a  negative  result.  It  was  examined  for  crystals,  with- 
out more  than  the  usual  quantity  being  detected;*  for  the  flakes  of 
pigment  described  by  Brown-S6quard  as  blocking  up  the  central 
capillaries,  and  none  were  found. 

The  lymphatics  were  not  specially  examined.  It  now  remains  for 
lis  to  glance  at  the  probable  effects  arising  from  the  tearing  across  of 
the  nerves  going  to  the  supra -renal  capsules;  these,  although  small, 

"  Are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  the  renal  plexuses.  According  to  Berffmanu,  some 
iUameuts  come  from  the  phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  They  are  made 
up  mainly  of  dark-bordered  white  fibres,  of  ditfcreut  sizes,  and  they  have  many 
Sinall  ganglia  upon  them."f 

As  neither  the  microscope  nor  chemical  reagents  can  here  much 
assist  us,  we  must  call  experimental  physiology  to  our  aid,  and  see 
what  we  can  discover  by  reasoning  from  analogy.     The  question  is 

*  Dr.  nrow-ii<.S(?quard,  in  his  memoir  on  the  snpra-rcnal  cftpsules,  sftj*,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  crystals  iWnn  normal  blood,  it  is  necesaarjr  to  use  ammonia  or  some  other  rea^reut. 
This  statement  miut  be  taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  for  during  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  I,  lilce  many  others,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  crystals  from  normal 
bkx)d  by  limily  allowing  a  drop  to  dry  on  a  slip  of  glass,  then  adding  a  drop  of  distilled 
water,  covering  it  up  with  a  piece  of  thin  glaas,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Some- 
times the  crystals  are  large,  and  furm  rapidly,  at  other  times  they  are  small,  and 
occadonally  altogether  ab:>ent ;  this  I  imagine  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  digestion  of 
the  animal  from  which  the  blood  was  drawn.  They  are  sometimes  coloured,  sonietimea 
oolottrless.  Crystals  rapidly  form  in  the  b*.ood  of  starved  animals,  or  thoM  that  have 
been  subjected  to  any  severe  operation.  They  are  usually  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  the  spleen  than  that  drawn  from  the  general  circulation.  To  tliose  of  my  readers 
who  take  interret  in  tliis  subject,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  able 
review  on  blood  crystallization,  containing  much  original  matter,  by  Dr.  Sicvd^ing.  in  the 
twelfth  vol.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  SI9-65. 

t  Qnain's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Professors  Sharpey  and  Ellis,  toI.  ill.  p.  Stl- 
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what  \rould  be  the  result  of  mutilating  the  above-named  nerrea, 
independent  of  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules?  It  is  an 
established  fact,  that  instant  death  frequently  follows  upon  sudden 
injury  to  the  solar  plexus.  A  blow  on  the  epigastrium  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  life. 

Section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  has  been  found  by  Ludwig 
and  HafTer  to  kill  animals  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  days.  The  mere 
pricking  or  cutting  of  the  semilunar  gauglion,  according  to  Brown, 
proves  fatal  in  rabbits  in  the  course  of  thii-ty  hours ;  while  division  of 
the  sympathetic  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  the  kidney  causes  death - 
within  twenty-three  hours  after  the  oj^eration.  Such  being  the  case, 
need  we  hesitate,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  to  regard  it  as  probable 
that  the  animal  died  from  the  injury  done,  in  tearing  out  the  capsules, 
to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  1  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject. 

Having  now  given  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiments  were  conducted,  and  the  results  obtained,  I  shall 
refrain  from  citing  any  except  those  which  present  the  subject  of 
inquiry  in  a  specisd  and  important  light. 

Is  the  extirpation  of  the  right  a  more  fatal  operation  than  the 
removal  of  the  left  capsule?  This  question  I  think  I  may  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  In  proof  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  relate  the 
following  experiments: — From  two  healthy  cats  I  removed  the  right 
supra-i*enal  capsules.  The  one  animal  died  in  forty,  the  other  in 
forty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  The  only  symptoms  which  they 
presented  were  those  of  gradually  increasing  weakness.  On  ]>08t-niortem 
examination  the  abdomens  of  both  showed  slight  signs  of  peritonitis. 

From  two  other  cats,  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  so  healthy 
as  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  my  having  a  few  days  previously 
divided  one  of  their  cervical  sym})athetic  nerves,  I  extracted  the  left 
supra-renal  capsules.  In  one  of  these  animals  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  and  burst  externally  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  operation;  after  which  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  day.  On  opening  the  abdomen  slight  signs  of  peritonitis  were 
found.  The  internal  wound  was  nicely  filled  by  omentum,  the. 
external  wound  was  nearly  completely  healed.  The  other  cat  never 
had  a  bad  symptom;  and  thirty  days  after  the  operation  he  looked  so 
strong  and  healthy  that  I  resolved  to  remove  also  the  right  capsule. 

The  results  of  these  four  experiments,  and  of  several  others  which  I 
need  not  cite,  I  think  authorize  me  to  have  answei-ed  the  question  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  in  the  affirmative.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
might  relate  many  othei*s,  to  prove,  that  not  only  in  cats,  but  also  in 
all  the  different  species  of  animals  on  which  I  operated,  the  removal 
of  the  right  was,  as  a  general  i*ule,  a  more  fatal  operation  than  the 
removal  of  the  left  supra-renal  body.  Allowing  this  statement,  then, 
to  be  a  fact,  the  next  question  is,  why  should  the  extirpation  of  the 
right  prove  so  much  more  fatal  than  that  of  the  left  capsule?  tf. 
Gratiolet,  whose  experiments  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  thought 
that  it  depended  upon  the  proximity  of  the  liver,  and  the  iigory 
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received  by  that  organ  during  the  operation,  giving  rise  to  hepatitis;. 
At  first  I  was  of  a  somewhat  similar  opinion ;  but  after  seeing  several 
cases  of  rapid  death  follow  the  operation,  where  neither  hepatitis  nor . 
even  marked  peritonitis  existed,  I  felt  forced  to  look  for  some  other 
cause.  A  close  examination  of  the  two  capsules  soon  showed  me  that 
the  difference  in  fatality  of  the  operations  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  function  of  the  one  being  more  important  than  that  of  the 
other  capsule ;  the  organs  being  identical  in  structure,  and  nearly  of 
equal  size.  Perhaps  the  right  may  in  some  cases  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
left,  but  this  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  fatality  of  the  two  operations.  On  studying  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  right  was  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding 
parts  than  the  left,  and  its  removal  attended  with  greater  difficulty. 
The  former  lies  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  the  latter ;  it  is  in  contact 
above  with  the  liver,  in  front  with  the  vena  cava,  below  with  the 
upper  margin  of  the  kidney;  and  behind  it  in  most  cases  touches  the 
right  semilunar  ganglion.  The  left  supra-renal  body  lies  farther  from 
the  mesial  line ;  it  is  in  contact  below  with  the  upper  margin  of  the 
kidney,  in  front  (usually)  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  vena  cava,  behind  • 
with  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  above  with  the  spleen,  but  not 
adherent  to  it. 

The  right  semilunar  ganglion,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  left, 
lies  (in  the  dog  and  cat)  directly  beneath  the  supra-renal  capsule ; 
while  the  smaller  left  semilunar  ganglion  is  placed  on  the  left  crus  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  internal  to  the  supra- renal  body.  A  glance  at 
these  anatomical  relations  shows  that  much  greater  injury  is  likely  to 
be  done  to  the  S3rmpathetic  system  of  nerves  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ■ 
right  than  of  the  lefl  supra-renal  capsule.  And  from  what  has 
already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  pro- 
bably  arising  from  the  mischief  done  to  the  ganglions,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  removal  of  the  right  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
prove  more  rapidly  fatal  than  that  of  the  left  supra-renal  body. 

In  the  case  of  double  organs,  it  is  usually  found  that  after  the  re-  • 
moval  of  one,  the  other  becomes  after  a  time  somewhat  enlarged,  from 
having  taken  on  the  functions  of  its  fellow  in  addition  to  its  own.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  if  the  same  i*esult  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
cat  which  made  such  a  good  recovery  after  the  removal  of  the  left 
supra-renal  capsule.  I  accordingly  removed  the  right  capsule.  On 
careful  examination,  it  was  found  neither  inflamed  nor  hypertrophied  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  other  capsule.  After  this  latter  operation,  the  animal 
cried  for  some  hours,  as  if  suffering  extreme  pain.  The  next  day  it 
ap|)eared  very  much  depressed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
it  was  found  dead,  with  the  pupils  dilated,  and  in  a  state  of  well-marked 
rigor  mortis. 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  signs  of  peritonitis  were  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  right  kidney,  the  capsule  of  which  was  thickened 
and  opaque.     In  the  wound  behind  the  kidney  was  a  considerable - 
quantity  of  pus.     The  great  abdominal  and  thoracic  veins  were  en- 
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gorged  with  partly-<;oagulated  blood.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  wis 
fall  of  parpl&<x>loured  blood,  on  some  of  which  being  poured  over  tke 
surface  of  a  white  vessel,  it  presented  that  granular  look  nsnally  seen 
in  blood  beginning  to  putrify.  It  did  not  oxygenate  readily  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  When  examined  with  the  microscope,  a  great 
number  of  lymph  globules  were  fouud  in  it.  No  crystals  could  be 
obtained  from  either  the  liquid  or  coagulated  blood.  No  signs  of  in- 
flammation were  detected  in  the  large  veins.  Two  of  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands  were  very  much  enlarged,  especially  the  one  on  tbo 
right  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  presented  a  peculiarly  beautiful,  semi- 
transparent,  lobular  appearance,  such   as  I  had  never  before  wit- 


The  gland  was  placed  in  a  little  water  preliminary  to  i>reserving  it ; 
but  next  day  it  was  found  to  liave  lost  its  strange  lobular  appeamnoe^ 
and  looked  like  an  ordinary  lymphatic  gland.  The  hypertro]ihied 
gland  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  on  being  examined  with  the 
microscope,  was  found  full  of  well-fortucd  circular  lym]>h  cells. 

I  tried  to  remove  the  suprarrenal  capsules  from  white  mice,  but  I 
found  them  too  delicate  to  stand  the  operation.  With  nits,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  was  more  fortunate.  The  rat,  indeed,  is  admirably  well 
suited  for  this  ex])eriment,  in  consequence  of  the  attachments  of  its 
supra-renal  bodies  being  extremely  slight.  The  organ  on  the  left  side 
hangs  almost  loosely  in  the  abdomen ;  its  vessels  and  nerves  are  nearly 
its  only  bands  of  union.  On  the  right  side,  again,  it  is  somewhat  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  give  rise  to  any  great  difficulty  in  its  rensoval.  The  supi-a-reiml 
capsule  of  the  rat  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  circular  form,  in 
consequence  of  its  very  slight  attachments.^ 

The  following  is  the  result  of  one  of  my  first  experiments  u]x>n  s 
white  rat.  The  animal  having  been  rendered  insensible,  I  made  sa 
incision  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  close  under  the  floating  rib% 
and  removed  the  supra-renal  capsule.  Next  day,  tlie  respirations  weve 
139  in  the  minute.  The  animal,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  and  nine 
days  afterwards  it  appeared  so  well,  that  I  removed  the  left  capsale 
alsa  The  latter  came  very  readily  away, — neither  knives  nor  ligaturet 
were  required.  A  sin^e  twist  with  the  forceps  at  once  removed  it,  and 
without  hemorrhage. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  and  of  the  skin  was  carefully  watched  without 
any  peculiarity  being  observed  until  about  ten  days  after  the  last 
operation,  when  the  neck  of  the  animal  was  noticed  to  have  beooBM 
denuded  of  hair :  the  skin,  however,  retained  its  white  colour.  The 
animal  began  fix>m  this  time  to  refuse  food,  and  seemed  gradually  to 
get  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  died,  twenty-flve  days  afit^  the  eztir- 
pation  of  the  right,  and  sixteen  days  after  ihe  removal  of  the  left 
aupre^renal  capsule.  The  exterior  of  the  body  was  carefully  examined^ 
but  no  discoloration  of  the  skin  could  be  detected.  The  portion  sf 
the  skin  that  had  been  denuded  of  hair  was  now  seen  to  be  covered 

•  Vide  the  researches  of  Professor  Lodwig  Fick  on  the  cause  of  (he  fbnn  of  bones.  CSM- 
th&gen,  18ft7. 
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with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  young  hair,  about  onc^-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
showing  that  the  aflfection  of  the  cutaneous  appendages  had  not  beea 
pemument,  but  merely  transient.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
animals  to  lose  part  of  their  hair  after  severe  operations.  I  have  seen 
this  very  frequently  occur  in  rabbits  and  cats. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  rat,  the  intestines  looked  like  a 
gelitiaous  mass:  at  the  first  glance  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  what 
they  were,  and  it  was  only  on  close  examination  that  they  were  found 
to  be  the  intestines.     Their  walls  were  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
tHe  air-bubbles  could  be  distinctly  seen  floating  in  their  interior.* 
X*lie  left  half  of  the  stomacli  was  healthy,  but  the  right  half  was  in  a 
siniilar  condition   to  the  intestines.      It  contained  a   clear   amber- 
col  oared  mucus  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.     This  proved  that 
*  '"*^ softening  was  not  produced  by  the  i>ost-mortem  action  of  the  gastric 
J^t<%.    A  similar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  han  been 
^*\s«i  observed  in  ill-fed,  half-starved  children,  and  more  especially  in 
^H<38e  cases  where  they  die  of  a  depressed  condition  of  the  ganglionic 
y^^s^Tous  system.     I  believe  that  the  degeneration  of  the  stomach  and 
'^^^esiines  of  this  animal  may  have  had  for  its  cause  the  injury  done  to 
^^^  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  e8i>ecially  those  branches  supplied  to 
1^^^  capsules  by  the  solar  plexus.     The  left  capsule,  as  was  said,  had 
.^^"^n  extracted  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  on  that  side  the  wound 
*S    the  peritoneum  could  only  be  detected  on  the  closest  insi>ection. 
.    ^  the  mere  examination  of  the  internal  parts  no  one  could  have 
^^agined  that  such  an  operation  had  been  so  lately  ]>crformc(l. 
^^  'The  removal  of  the  right  capsule  had  been  attended  with  some 
^^i^culty,  in  consequence  of  its  closer  adherence  to  the  inferior  vena 
^^va  ami  neighbouring  parts.     On  this  side  the  margin  of  the  liver  was 
*^Hnd  attached  to  the  wound  by  somewhat  strong  adhesions.     The 
^'igiit  side  of  the  stomach  only  being  in  a  state  of  gelatin  iform  degene- 
^tion  might  be  owing  to  the  greater  injury  done  to  the  nerves  on 
that  side^  lor  the  anatomical  reasons  be&>re  mentioned. 

Other  experiments  on  the  rat  proved  more  successful.     I  shall  quote 
the  fi)Uowing,  as  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  on  more  than  one  account. 

In  March  last  I  removed  the  right  supra-i*enal  capsule  from  a  ]>ie- 
bald  rat.  The  operation  was  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  animal  not  having  been  rendered  sufficiently  insensible.  As  it 
lasted  several  minutes  I  had  little  hope  of  the  animal's  surviving. 
Contrary  to  my  anticipations,  however,  he  made  a  tolerably  ray»id  re- 
ooyery,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  he  was  in  excellent  condition, 
I  removed  the  other  capsule.  As  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  right  supiu-renal  capsule,  I  carefully  examined  the 
Ieft»  and  compared  it  with  other  capsules  taken  from  animals  of  the 
same  spedea  and  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  had  become  hyiiertro- 
phied.  But  in  thl%  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  I  could  not  find  any  very 
marked  difierence  in  either  its  size  or  appearance.  From  the  efifects  of 
the  latter  operation  the  animal  sf>eediiy  recovered,  and  he  ultimately  (in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two)  became  very  fat  and  heal  thy -looking. 

•  The  hitcsthiefl  of  niee  tnd  rats  are  Dtaally  tfom^what  trmnsparent,  bat  nothing  in 
oonpniition  to  what  wu  here  observed. 
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I  thinkj  after  reading  the  report  of  this  case,  one  will  scarcely  be  in- 
clined to  assert  that  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  absolutely  .essential  to 
life,  or  that  the  absence  of  their  function  is  attended  with  emaciation 
and  debility.  I  know  that  some  will  say  that  the  function  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  had  been  in  this  case  vicariously  peiibrmed  by  another 
organ.  To  these  gentlemen  I  have  only  to  reply  that  I  do  not  deny  this ; 
but  that  their  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  the  human  subject,  and 
if  they  apply  it  in  the  one,  they  ought  to  a])ply  it  in  the  other  case  also. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function 
and  bronzing  of  the  skin,  I  shall  at  present  merely  remark,  that  in 
the  case  of  this  rat  no  increase  of  pigment  was  observed  to  take  place. 
One  day  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  came  to  see  my 
animals  without  supra-renal  capsules,  that  the  fact  of  no  deposit  of 
pigment  occurring  in  the  skin,  or  its  appendages,  of  white  rats  afler 
the  removal  of  their  capsules,  was  no  argument  against  the  idea  that 
the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  was  so  to  modify  the  animal 
colouring  matter  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  deposited  in  the  skin. 
For,  said  he,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  albino  is  exactly  such  as3 
to  prevent  any  deposition  of  pigment  taking  place.     I  would   brin^ 
forward  several  arguments  against  this  view,  were  it  not  that  they  wn^ 
rendered  entirely  unnecessary  by  the  result  obtained  in  this  case.    Thcj? 
objection  laised  by  the  gentleman  against  the  albinoes  does  not  holcX^ 
good  with  regard  to  the  piebald  animal.     Being  half  brown,  it  couh'S. 
not  have  possessed  any  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  preventing  a  deposit  o^^ 
])igmcnt.      Yet,   notwithstanding   that   it    was  without  the  organ^^- 
suppoi>ed  to  be  essential  to  the  transformation   of  ])igment   durin^^ 
a  quaHer  of  a  year,*   no  increased   deposit  either  in  the   skin  omr' 
its  api>endages  could,  after  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  be  detected  ^ 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  fact  1     Is  the  theory  of  bronzeci 
skin  untenable  in  the  case  of  certain  animals  1 

Bats  not  only  survive  afler  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  capsules^ 
but  even  become  strong  and  healthy  after  tire  removal  of  the  spleei  & 
also.  I  have  at  present  in  my  possession  some  animals  from  wliich  the? 
spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules  were  removed  when  they  were  a  montb 
old.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  grown  up  without  any" 
apparent  modification  of  their  functions  having  taken  place,  and  are^ 
now  line  specimens  of  the  well-developed  adult  animal. 

Monsieur  Philipeaux  has  even  been  more  successful:  he  has  removeiS^ 
the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  ca])sules,  and  the  thyroid  glands  from  th^ 
same  animal,  and  it  has  afterwards  recovered.  I  removed  th^ 
thyroids  from  a  rat  nine  weeks  after  the  removal  of  its  spleen  an(3- 
supra-renal  capsules,  but  the  animal  died  two  days  after  the  o])enition^ 

*  One  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  remoTal  of  the  right,  and  eiglitjr  dajs  afke^' 
the  extirpation  of  the  left  supra-renal  capsule,  I  took  away  the  spleen  ttom  this  animal  -^ 
The  hlood  of  the  spleen  imniediatnly  after  the  operation  was  examined  by  the  fentlemec» 
attending  my  practical  cla^'tt,  and  found  to  contain  nn  immense  number  of  white  conniscle*  ^ 
Only  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mauley,  obtained  it  crystalliaed.  Hit  spcelmcB  was  fU^ 
of  beautiful  rhombic  prisms  and  needle-shaped  cr}-stals.  The  animal  died  a  fbrtnigh''^ 
after  the  latter  operation.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  and  part  of  the  battm — 
tines  wire  found  adherent  to  the  recent  wound,  while  the  liver  and  another  part  vf  th^cr 
Intestines  were  attached  to  the  parts  surroimding  the  old  wound  on  the  right  side.  K^ 
supra-renal  cap^^ules  were  found. 
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Its  blood  crystallized  with  the  utmost  facility.  The  crystals  were  al- 
most all  colourle^is.  In  the  urine  of  this  animal  I  found  a  great 
number  of  large  bundles  of  ueedle-sliaped  crystals.  They  appeared 
to  be  either  hippuric,  or  a  i>eculiar  form  of  uric  acid,  but  unfortunately 
I  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  ascertain  their  reactions. 

While  in  Paris  last  summer,  Monsieur  Philipeaux — whose  experi- 
ments have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  myself — and  I  repeated 
our  experiments  together  on  a  number  of  young  rats,  some  of  which  I 
brought  to  England  with  me;  and  although  it  is  now  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  year  since  their  spleens  and  supra-renal  capsules  were  ex- 
tirpated, the  animals  are  still  alive  and  well.  I  intend  to  breed  from 
them,  in  order  to  see  if,  aA^r  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  animals 
without  spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules,  any  change  in  the  cutaneous  or 
other  functions  will  be  observable.  One  of  the  rats  that  I  brought 
home  with  me  was  the  o£&pring  of  a  mother  without  either  the  supra- 
renal capsules  or  spleen.  From  it  Monsieur  Philii>eaux  extracted 
those  organs  when  it  was  aged  twenty-six  days ;  it  is  now  four  months 
old,  and  although  scarcely  so  large  as  the  genei*ality  of  animals  of  the 
same  species  at  tliat  age,  is  yet  quite  healthy  and  strong. 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  I  think  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions : — 
lat.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  solely  foetal  organs. 
2nd.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  life. 
drd.  The  removal  of  the  right  is  generally  more  fatal  than  removal 
of  the  lefl  capsule. 

4th.  That  convulsions  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  removal  of  the 
capsules.* 

5th.  That  the  absence  of  their  function  (in  rats)  is  attended  neither 
by  great  emaciation  nor  debility. 

Cth.  That  when  death  follows  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  it  is  in  most  cases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  neighbouring  tissues ;  perhaps,  most  frequently  the  mutilation  of 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 

7th.  Absence  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  not  proved 
to  have  any  special  effect  in  arresting  the  transformation  of  hse matin, 
or  in  inci'easing  the  formation  of  blood  crystals. 

8th.  The  suppression  of  tho  supra-renal  capsular  function  is  not 
attended  by  an  increased  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  or  its  appen- 
dages (in  rats). 

9th.  The  problem  of  the  connexion  of  bronzed  skin  and  supra-renal 
capsular  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  in  the  dead-house  than  in 
the  physiological  laboratory. 

(7o  6«  eoMinu9d.) 

•  la  a  letter  dated  Not.  15tli,  rrofessor  Virchow  informs  mc  that  he  also  has  extirpated 
the  sapra-renal  eapeules,  without  having  noUced  tlie  deraDgement  of  the  central  uervoui 
tjrttcm  meatkMied  by.  Brown- Sequard.  I  should  add,  that  I  have  seen  two  animals  suflVr 
puna,  eonmlsions  after  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  One,  a  cat,  died  soon  after,  having 
dight  tetanic  symptoms. 
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On  Simple  Sangtdneous  Cyst  of  the  Ear  in  Lunatics,  By  W.  Philu- 
MORE  Stiff,  M.R,  Eesident  PhyBiciaxi  to  the  County  Asylum, 
Nottingham. 

At  intervals  there  have  appeared  scattered  through  the  medical 
periodicals,  chiefly  of  Grermany,  notices  of  a  rcmaricable  and  w^- 
defined  disease  of  the  external  ear,  almost  unknown  in  general  practice 
bnt  familiar  to  psychopathic  physicians,  some  of  whom  consider  it 
peculiar  to  the  insane.  I  shall  describe  it  under  the  name  of  simple 
sanguineous  cyst  of  the  auricle,  or  hematoma  auria  In  asylums  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  shrivelled  ear." 

Dr.  Frederic  Bird,  of  the  a^lum  at  Siegburg,  was  the  £rst  to  define  - 
its  connexion  with  insanity.  Amongst  the  more  recent  writers  on  . 
these  sanguineous  tumours  must  be  especially  noticed  Dr.  Fischer,  oCz 
Illnau,  whose  valuable  essay  has  been  ably  translated  by  Dr.  Arlidge,^ 
in  the  *  Asylum  Journal'  for  February,  1854. 

Mr.  Wilde,  referring  to  this  disease  in  his  work  '  On  Special  Diseaseaa 
of  the  Ear,'  says  : 

"  Having  no  experience  of  this  affection  myself,  I  wrote  to  a  number  o3 
medical  friends  connected  with  lunatic  asylum8,*and  although  their  statements* 
varied,  both  as  to  its  existence  and  cause,  the  establishment  of  the  disease  asa 
affectiug  a  particular  class  of  the  community  has  been  fully  established.  Dr.— 
Thurnam,  who  has  great  experience  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  is  of  opinion-a 
that  the  disease  has  been  frequently  produced  by  injury,  and  that  it  was  much- 
more  common  when  restraint  was  more  extensively  used  than  at  present." 

Mr.  Wilde  makes  these  observations  under  the  head  of  *  Inflamma — 
tion  of  the  Auricle,'  classifying  the  disease  with  eiysipelas  and  other  - 
inflammations,  whilst,  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  gives  a  representation 
of  the  same  disease  under  '  Tumours  of  the  Auride,'  observing  that 
it  is  a  rai-e  form  of  disease  in  man,  but  that  he  has  frequently  seen  it 
in  dogs. 

My  attention  was  directed  towards  the  subject  by  an  observation  of 
Feuchtersleben,  who,  in  treating  of  the  complications  of  insanity, 
adds : 

"  We  must  here  mention,  further,  a  peculiar  sanguineous  tumour  in  the 
ear,  improperly  called  erysipelas  auris,  hitherto  observed  only  in  those  who 
hibour  unckr  chronic  mania,  respecting  the  connexion  of  which  with  that 
disease  noUiing  whatever  has  yet  been  ascertained."* 

The  following  cases,  referred  to  in  detail,  are  now  under  my  care  at 
the  Nottingham  Asylum,   and  illustrate  the  several  stages  of  the 


Case  I. — S.  H.,  aged  thirty-four.  Admitted  in  August,  1856,  in  a 
state  of  acute  dementia.  Alleged  cause  of  insanity,  a  we^t  fidling 
on  his  head  two  years  ago.     Not  epileptic.     Conduct  generally  tratt- 

•  Medical  Psychology,  p.  800  (Sydenham  Society). 
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qoil.  Notions  oonfused ;  answers  yes  and  no  indiscriminately.  Eleven 
months  after  admission^  no  improyement  in  his  mental  state ;  bodily 
l^etlth  good ;  appetite  voracious.  Of  late  the  integument  of  the  right 
AT  has  been  eongested ;  the  condha  inelastic  and  thickened.  He  stands 
in  ibe  sun  a  great  deal ;  has  not  been  violent,  nor  subjected  to  physical 
injury. 

Jane  30,  1857. — This  morning  the  pinna  is  of  a  dusky  colour,  and 

distended  by  a  swelling  containing  fluid.     It  is  tense,  elastic,  and 

creates  the  impression  of  the  cartilage  being  split  into  two  layers. 

The  antihelix,  scaphoid  and  innominate  foSsas  are  obliterated ;  meatus 

partially  obstructed  ;  skin  unbroken.     Lobule  not  affected.     Six  days 

*^r  the  effusion  was  noticed,  a  photograph  was  taken.    (See  Fig.  1.) 


Fio.  1. — Stage  of  Effusion. 


It  18  now  (Novemba:)  in  course  of  resorption,  and  tending  towards 

spontaneous  cure.     The  ear  has  diminished  in  size  from  66  millimetres 

extreme  length,  and  42  millimetres  transverse  admeasurement,  to  64 

iBillimdtres  and  38  millimetres  respectively.     The  left  ear  is  of  natural 

me,  but  for  several  weeks  past  has  shown  signs  of  congestion  and  carti- 

isginoiis  thickening.     This  patient  has  symptoms  of  general  paralysis 

^  ike  iottuae* 
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Case  II.— R.  G.,  aged  thirty-five.  May,  1855.  Has  been  in  the 
asylum  twelve  montlig.  Coofinned  mania.  Alleged  oanae,  pecuniary 
losses.  Not  epileptic,  nor  subjected  to  physical  inju^.  Conduct 
inert,  occasionally  noisy.  Has  hallucinations ;  imagines  himself  a  wall, 
and  wants  to  be  built  up ;  is  the  subject  of  fiuataatic  automatism. 
Digestion  disordered  ;  appetite  excessive.  Has  had  a  swelling  of  the 
right  auricle  for  several  months.  State  of  health  when  it  appeared, 
not  remarkable.  The  tumour  is  larger  than  that  represented  in  Fig.  2, 


Fig.  2. — Crsnc  Stage. 

which  was  taken  twelve  months  subsequently.  It  extends  from  ih^ 
upper  edge  of  the  helix  to  the  meatus.  Skin  tense  and  inelastic  Eat' 
distorted  ;  thicker,  shorter,  and  nari'ower  than  the  sound  one ;  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  unusually  convex.  Tragus  and  lobule  not  impli^ 
cated.  The  bulging  of  the  ear  evidently  produced  by  fluid.  The 
hsBmatoma  is  in  the  cystic  stage,  or  stage  of  resorption.  It  was  opened, 
and  discharged  uncoagulated  blood  of  a  florid  hue;  hsemorrhage 
troublesome  ;  the  incision  healed  by  first  intention,  but  the  cytit  rapidly 
filled  again.  During  the  last  two  years  absorption  and  atrophy  have 
been  slowly  progressing,  leaving  the  disoi^gaxuzed  portion  of  (be  ear 
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krifdledy  thickflned,  and  indurated.  Length  of  the  sound  ear,  GO 
liBimMvei,  width,  35  millimetres.  Of  the  diseased,  58  millim^trea, 
nd  28  millimetres,  respectively. 

Case  III— P.  L,,  aged  fifty.  April,  1855.  Admitted  in  a  state  of 
iania,  said  to  be  of  six  weeks*  duration;  in  weak  bodily  health, 
ifferiug  from  acute  dyspepsia.  Not  epileptic.  Alleged  cause,  domestic 
ouble,  with  hereditary  predisposition.  Conduct  tranquil ;  delusion, 
at  he  is  sold  to  the  devil     A  month  afterwards  he  refused  his  food 


Fig.  3. — Stage  of  Permanent  Induration. 


?ly  for  several  days ;  breath  became  foetid,  tongue  red  at  the 

ides,  coated  with  a  brawn  fur  along  the  centi*e ;  boues  pro- 

oodema  of  the  ankles;  and  extreme  exhaustion.     At  one 

i^peared  to  be  sinking;  he  was  forcibly  fed  by  means  of 

irrigateur  twice  daily  for  three  weeks;  alteratives,  salines, 

;  were  administered,  and  on  the  22nd  June  he  took  his  food 

few  months  he  became  stout,  but  without  improvement  in 

f  mind. 

vt  22nd. — Is  in  robust  health ;  the  anterior  surfiu^  of  the 
unexpectedly  presented  symptoms  of  sanguineous  effusion  ; 

15 
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tbe  iniegament  is  of  a  blniah  red  colour,  coBgesied,  without  abrasioii'; 
the  swelling,  which  was  not  obserred  the  daybe&n^  oocapieB  the 
helix,  antihelix,  and  fossa  innominata ;  the  lohnle  sound ;  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  rubbing  his  ears,  nor  experienced  injury, 

January  12th,  1856. — Besorption  has  commenced;  the  swelling 
paler  and  reduced. 

18th. — The  cyst  is  now  confined  to  the  antihelix  and  ndghbourhood, 
is  inelastic  and  hard.  During  the  last  year  and  a  half  it  has  been 
gradually  progressing  towards  spontaneous  cure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
Length  of  the  sound  ear,  71  millimetres;  width,  39  millimdtres: 
length  of  the  diseased,  65  millimetres;  width,  32  millimetres. 

Case  IV. — J.  "W.,  aged  thirty-four.  Admitted  November,  1856,  in 
a  state  of  acute  mania.  Assigned  cause,  physical  injury  and  hereditary 
predisposition.  General  health  bad  ;  exhaustion.  Conduct  violent; 
notions  incoherent;  countenance  painfully  distorted;  the  left  eye  wild 
and  prominent,  the  right  eyelid  paralysed,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
Not  epileptic.  He  was  treated  with  Cornel  and  opium,  and  improved 
rapidly,  both  in  health  and  mental  state. 

January  10th,  1857^ — ^A  small  hsematoma  has  appeared  on  the 
antihelix,  which  is  of  a  dnaky  red;  it  disappeared  without  treatment 
iu  six  weeks,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  antihelix  hard,  white,  and  the 
ear  undiminished  in  size.  The  mental  symptoms  have  improved,  but 
the  prognosis  is  yet  doubtfuL  No  pain  was  complained  of  in  this  and 
the  preceding  cases. 

I  have  examined  the  ears  of  249  other  patients  in  the  asylum — viz., 
124  men,  125  women,  and  find  the  cartilages  moi*e  or  less  thickened, 
and  indurated  in  17,  probably  the  results  of  old  hsematomata.  See 
Tabic. 

BIALF.S.  Females. 


Bigltt  ear.    Lett  ear.        Both.  Hight  ear.     Left  ear.         Both. 

3       ...       2      ...     7  1       ...       4       ...        0 

The  disease  predominates  in  men.  By  adding  the  four  preceding 
cases  to  those  enumerated  in  the  Table,  it  will  be  found  that  it  extends 
to  about  one-twelfth  of  the  average  number  resident. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  four  stages : 

1.  The  stage  of  hypersemia,  and  probably  chronic  arteritis,  as 
shown  by  the  congestion  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  cartilage.  This 
stage  may  exist  without  the  development  of  the  hsematoma. 

2.  The  stage  of  efiusion ;  an  apoplectic  foy^  is  suddenly  formed, 
causing  obliteration  of  the  ridges  and  depressions  of  the  ear. 

3.  The  cystic  stage ;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  i^MPorption  com- 
mences, the  ridges  reappear,  but  altered  in  shape.  This  stage  may  last 
for  years. 

4.  Permanent  induration,  complete  absorption  of  the  fluid,  ami 
occasionally  atrophy  of  the  ear. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  esctenud  «sr  which 
throw  light  njKm  the  nature  «f  the  disease : — 
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1.  In  all  these  casea  the  disease  was  situated  on  the  anterior  surfJEkce 
of  the  pinna,  and  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  well-known  vascularity 
of  the  part  On  this  siirfEtoe  the  branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
aoricidar  arteries  ramify  and  anastomose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  posterior  auricular  artery  gives  off  the  stylomastoid,  which  runs  a 
remarkable  course,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  middle 
meningeal  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

2.  The  paucity  of  lymphatic  vessels  on  this  surface,  as  compared 
^th  the  posterior,  explains  the  chronic  character  of  the  cystic  stage. 

3.  The  lobule  is  never  affected. 

A  review  of  these  cases  leads  me  to  some  conclusions  at  variance 
^th  those  of  other  observers.  Fischer  affirms  that  ''  the  disease  is  to 
l>e  looked  for  less  in  any  one  special  form  of  insanity  than  in  a  deep- 
seated  malady  of  the  nervous  system,  attended  with  dyscrasia."  I  do 
xioi  question  the  existence  of  the  serious  cerebral  lesion,  but  if  by 
tjyscrasia  is  meant  a  blood  disease,  the  cases  narrated  presented  no 
Symptoms  of  a  general  or  specific  character  at  the  development, — on 
tihe  contrary,  the  hsematoma  appeared  when  the  bodily  health  was  im- 
proving, and  as  the  functions  of  digestion  and  circulation  became  more 
mctive.  The  mental  disorder  in  three  of  the  cases  has  become  chronic, 
and  in  the  fourth  only  is  there  any  decided  improvement. 

It  has  been  urged  that  these  hsematomata  are  connected  with  a 
scorbutic  state  of  blood.  The  history  of  the  case  would  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  nullify  this  hypothesis.  If  other  reasons  are  wanted,  it  may 
be  added  that  hsematic  cysts  of  the  ear  are  not  enumerated  among  the 
symptoms  of  scorbutus,  and  that  the  disease  is  to  be  found  most  fre- 
quently in  lunatic  asylums,  where  ample  provision  of  fresh  vegetables 
IS  made  in  the  dietary,  and  the  strictest  attention  paid  to  hygienic 
precautions. 

No  physical  injury  could  be  traced  in  any  of  the  cases,  nor  were  any 
mechauii^  restraints  imposed;  neither  did  the  disease  supervene 
during  paroxysms  of  violence.  Epileptics,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
most  deplorable  injuries  and  bruises  about  the  head,  although  not 
altogether  exempt,  furnish  but  two  examples  in  the  table. 

The  symptoms  and  duration  of  contusions  are  so  widely  different  to 
those  described,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  foundation  for  supposing 
that  the  disease  is  brought  about  by  physical  injuries  or  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint. 

I  conclude  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  simple  sanguineous 
^st  of  the  ear  is  the  result  of  a  true  haemorrhage,  consequent  upon 
impaired  texture  of  the  coats  and  laceration  of  the  small  bloodvessels 
of  the  perichondrium,  and  produced  by  causes  analogous  to  those  that 
excite  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  duration  of  the  disease  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  the  cartilage  affected  and  the  size  of  the 
ep^  It  tends  towards  spontaneous  cure.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  not 
neoesMuily  affected.  Local  applications  are  superfluous.  It  must, 
however,  be  conceded  that  the  presence  of  the  haematoma  adds  to  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  of  the  mental  disorder. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Heriiann  Weber,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Soyal  CoHege  of  PbTsicianB,  Phjcidan  to  the  Oemum  Hoepital. 

I.  General  Phisiology. 

L  LuDWiG:  On  the  Diffusion  between  Parts  of  the  same  Solution,  utiequalU 
Heated  in  different  Flaces.  (Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  L  Akademic  zu  Wien,  Band 
XX. ;  and  Canstatt's  Jahrcsbericlit  iiber  d.  Physiolog.  Wisseiischaften  in 
1856,  p.  3.) 

2.  WiTTicu :  On  the  Diffusion  of  Allmmen,    (Miiller's  Archiv,  1S56,  Heft  3; 

and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  4.) 

3.  Bernard  :  Experimental  Researches  on  Animal  Temperature.  (Conipt.  Rcud^ 
vol.  xliii.,  p.  329  and  361 ;  and  CansUtt,  1.  c,  p.  8.) 

4.  HopPE,  F. :  On  the  Influence  of  Loss  of  Warmth  on  the  Temperature  of  WartA- 
blooded  Animals.  (Virchow's  Archiv  f.  Path.  Anat.,  &c..  Baud,  xi.,  p.  453.) 

LuDwiG  communicates  an  experiment  of  great  interest  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  diffusion.  He  filled  a  horizontal  tube,  the  ends  of  which  were  bent  down- 
wards, with  a  homogeneous  solution  of  salt.  One  of  the  two  ends  was  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  other  at  that  of  melting  ice.  After  a 
few  days  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube  was  unequal, 
the  refrigerated  portion  contahiing  much  more  of  it  than  that  which  had  been 
kent  warm.    The  warmth  had,  so  to  say,  expelled  the  salt  from  the  solution. 

vVittich,  in  his  experiments  on  the  cndosmotic  phenomena  of  albumen 
obtained  from  the  hen's  c^fi^y  found  tliat  this  substance  does  not  pass  over  into 
pure  water,  but  that  it  passes  over  into  solutions  of  culinary  salt,  and  that  it 
docs  tiiis  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  in  an  increasing  proportion 
corresponding  to  the  increased  concentration  of  the  solution.  If,  however,  the 
concentration  surpasses  a  ccrt^  degree,  then  the  albumen  passes  over  in 
diminished  quantity,  and  altogether  ceases  doing  so  when  the  solution  of  salt 
is  saturated. 

We  have  communicated,  at  page  251  of  No.  XXXVII.  of  this  Journal,  the 
results  of  the  first  series  of  Bernard's  experiments  on  animal  heat.  In  a 
seeond  scries  this  author  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  influence  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  exercises  on  its  temperature,  by  intro- 
ducing thermometers  through  the  carotis  into  the  left,  ana  throufi^h  the  vena 
jugukris  into  the  right,  ventricle.  He  found  the  blood  in  the  right  ventricle 
always  warmer  tlian  that  in  the  left,  as  well  in  dogs  as  in  sheep ;  the  difbrence 
being  about  036°  Talir.  This  result  confirms,  therefore,  an  observation  pre- 
viously made  by  G.  von  Liebig. 

Hoppe  draws,  from  his  thermometric  observations  on  dogs  exposed  to  the 
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inflnence  of  yapoor  and  water  batlis  of  different  temperature,  the  followinff 
inferences : — 1.  By  complete  suspension  of  the  loss  of  neat,  and  by  addition  of 
iieat  from  without,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  becomes  increased,  and  this 
the  more  rapidly  the  greater  the  loss  in  a  certain  time.    2.  By  suddenly  in- 
creased loss  of  warmth  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  rendered  lower,  in 
j)roportion  to  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  loss.    3.  The  sudden 
.mncrease  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  through  the  addition  of  heat,  is  fol- 
lowed, after  the  suspension  of  the  latter,  by  decrease  of  the  warmth  of  the 
Ifclood  below  its  average.    4.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  loss  of  heat  is  followed 
"■)j  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  to  its  maximum.    5.  A  con- 
-^muous  cq^iderable  loss  of  heat  retains  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at  its 
snoaximum ;  continued  small  loss  of  heat  causes  sinking  of  the  temperature  of 
'^.he  blood. 


n.  Food  and  Digestion. 

^.  BocKEL :  Oh  Ozone.    (These  pr^entee  It  la  Eac.  de  Strassbourg,  1856 ;  and 

Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  154.) 
S.  ScouTETTEN :    On  the  Formation  and  Sources  of  the  Atmospheric  Ozone. 

(6az.  Hebdom.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  Nos.  29  and  32, 1856 ;  and  Canstatt, 

L  c,  p.  155.) 
S.  Cloez  :  Observations  on  the  Emplwment  of  Iodide  of  Potassium  as  a  Reagent 

on  Ozone,    (Compt.  Rend.,  7  Juill.  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  155.) 
-^.  MosLER :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Internal  Use  of  Water  in  various  Quantities 

on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Matter.    (Archiv  d.  Vereins  f.  gemeinsch.  Arbeiten, 

Band  iii.,  p.  398, 1857.)    Successful  Prize  Essay. 
^.  WiCKJS :  On  the  Per-centage  of  Water  and  Fat  in  the  Milk  of  Goats  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  the  Day.     (Annal.  d.  Chemie,  Band  xcviii. ;  and  Archiv  f. 

gemeinsch.  Arb.,  Band  iii.,  p.  496,  1857.) 
^.  Hetnsius:    (Contribution    to    the  Knowledge   of  the  Secretion  of  Milk. 

(Nederl.  Lancet ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Baud  xcv.,  p.  145.) 
7.  Cbusius  :  On  some  Alterations  of  the  Milk  of  Cotes  during  the  first  dags  after 

Calving.     (Erdm.  Joum.,  Bana  Ixviii.,  p.  1 ;  and  Canstott,  1.  c,  p.  174.) 
^.  Sen  even  :  On  the  Composition  of  the  milk  of  Swine.     (Erdm.  Joum.,  Band 

IxviiL,  p.  224 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  175.) 
^.  ScHiPE :  On  the  Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  and  the  Bile  in  the  Absorjf" 

Hon  of  Fat.    (Moleschott's    XJntersuchungen  zu  Naturlelirc,  Band  ii., 

p.  345,  1857.) 
10.  LoNGET :  On  Saliva.    (Conf.  under  Secretions.) 

Bockel  presented  a  ver^  interesting  essay  On  Ozone  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
at  Strasbourg.  He  describes  the  history  of  ozone,  its  formation  from  normal 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  agents ;  he 
enters  on  the  defects  in  the  means  of  measuring  the  ozone ;  he  communicates 
his  observations  regarding  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, atmospheric  moisture,  thunder,  direction  of  wina,  &c.;  tne  local  differences 
especially  with  regard  to  country  and  town,  and  the  relation  of  ozone  to  the 
piuity  of  the  air.  In  the  last  part  the  author  discusses  the  action  of  ozone  on 
the  organism ;  he  reports  some  experiments  on  animals,  tables  of  patients 
admitt^  into  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Strasbourg  between  1853  and  1855,  and 
the  averaee  amount  of  ozone  noted  during  the  corresponding  periods ;  another 
table  on  tne  mortality,  and  observations  concerning  the  cholera  epidemic,  &c. 
The  inferences  Bockel  arrives  at  are— 1.  That  the  influence  of  ozone  on  the 
production  and  increase  of  pulmonary  complaints  appears  to  be  bevond  doubt. 
2.  That  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  and  the  existence 
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of  gastric  and  rheumatic  complaints,  is  not  yet  snfficieutly  elucidated.  3.  That 
a^ue,  typhus,  and  typhoid,  and  other  exanthematic  fevers,  do  not  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  ozone.  4.  That  although  cholera  makes  in  general  its  appearance  at  the 
period  of  the  maximum  of  temperature  and  of  uie  miniraun  of  ozone,  yet 
the  latter  does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  influence  on  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic. 

Scoutetten  endeavours  to  show  that  ozone  is  produced  from  ordinary  oxygen, 
also  during  the  evaporation  of  water,  and  during  the  process  of  v^etation  of 
plants.  The  influence  of  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is  in  both  cases  indis- 
pensable. The  circumstance  that  the  oxygen  emanating  from  distilled  water  is 
not  in  the  state  of  ozone,  appears  to  prove  that  chemical  interchanges  between 
Hie  water  and  the  substances  contained  in  it  are  of  importance.  Cloes 
remarks  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  starch  paper  is  a  very  uncertain  reagent, 
as  acid  vapours  and  etheric  oils  emanating  from  vegetables  affect  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  ozonized  oxygen.  The  presence  of  trees  and  plants  in  general 
is,  according  to  tliis  author,  of  great  influence  on  the  reaction  in  question ; 
plants  rich  in  aromatic  and  ethereal  substances  possess  this  influence  in  a 
striking  degree,  while  those  without  smell  are  almost  incfifferent. 

Mosler  contributes  a  valuable  essay,  On  the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  Meta- 
morphosis of  Matter,  which  has  gamed  the  first  prize  from  the  VereU  fur 
Gemeinschffftliche  Arbeiten.  The  author  divides  his  researches  into  those  made 
on  children,  those  on  adult  females,  and  those  on  adult  males :  in  all  of  them 
he  examined  the  phenomena  of  metamorphosis — a,  when  the  ingesta  and  the 
manner  of  living  were  as  usual ;  *,  when  the  water  taken  with  the  fluid  articles 
of  food  was  withdrawn ;  r,  when  varioxis  quantities  of  water  were  added  to  the 
amount  of  food.  The  water  employed  was  pure,  containing  in  sixteen  ounces 
only  2  774  grains  of  solid  substances,  and  l*i036  grain  carbonic  acid.  Absti- 
nence from  taking  water  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, principally  those  from  the  kidneys.  Although  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  became  much  increased,  yet  not  only  the  quantity  ot  water  but  also  the 
total  amount  of  solids  excretei  within  a  certain  period  was  considerably  les- 
sened, and  most  so  that  of  the  urea,  after  which  ranks  the  chloride  of  soaiunis 
the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Lesser  was  the  decrease  in  the  excretion 
through  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  stools  were  more  bound,  the  tongue  rather 
dry,  the  appetite  defective.  Increased  ingestion  of  water  caused  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  total  metamorphosis  of  matter,  which  in  some  instances  manifested 
itself  more  through  the  skin  than  through  the  other  organs  of  excretion ;  in 
most  cases,  however,  principally  through  increased  flow  of  urine  containing  an 
increased  amount  of  solid  constituents :  the  increase  was  lar«;st  as  regards 
urea,  after  which  follow  chloride  of  sodium,  phosphoric  acid  ana  sulphuric  acid. 
These  phenomena  were  accompanied  by  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  On  the 
days  succeeding  the  increased  ingestion  of  water  the  excretions  were  diminished, 
and  the  >x)dy  gained  weight. 

Wicke's  examinations  of  the  milk  of  goats  during  a  series  of  days,  show  that 
on  the  average  the  per-centaffe  of  fat  is  smallest  m  the  morning  milk  (4*W 
per  cent.),  largest  in  that  of  the  evening  (5*224  per  cent.),  intermediate  in  thai 
drawn  at  noon  (4-9 46  per  cent.) ;  there  are,  however,  frequent  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  sugar  and  the  salts  offered  only  slight  variations.  The  average 
proportion  of  water  in  the  milk  from  the  morning  is  84*892  per  cent.,  in  that 
from  noon  84*964  per  cent.,  in  that  from  the  evening  84'436  per  cent.  The 
albuminous  constituents  were  not  determined. 

Heynsius  corroborates  the  statement  made  by  Parmentier  and  Deyeox, 
Peligot  and  Reiset,  that  the  milk  drawn  first  from  the  udder  contains  less  H 
than  the  second  portion.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  obtamed  fijom  Are  cows 
yields  the  foUowmg  figures : — 
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Momina  MUk. 
Tifatrortion. 

Second  Portaon. 

SolablcJa  Ether. 
3£axiinnin     2*30  

Insoluble  in  Ether.           Soluble  in  Ether. 
8*84f     4-89  

-    -          -   ■        > 
Insoluble  in  Ether. 

8-92 

3Iinimuin     0*90  

s-er ... 

3-24  

812 

3Ia3dmum    3'29  

Eoening  Milk, 
8-89     

4*80  

8-82 

^Minimum     0*83  , 

8-56     

3-24  

8-20 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  nine  women,  before  and  after  putting 
"the  child  to  the  breast,  is  seen  in  the  following  tabic  >— 

Befbre  patting  the  Child  to  the  Breast.  After  putting  the  Child  to  the  Breast. 


Solntria  in  Ether.  Intolable  in  Ether. 
I^Iaximum    403  9*90     ^. 

Soluble  in  Ether.  Inwduble  in  Ether. 
4-84  10-41 

^Medium  .    2-37  8*20 

2-85  882 

^^iuimum     188  ...^ 7*54     

1-27  7.52 

These  tables  aihow  at  the  same  time  that  the  second  portion  of  the  cow's 
Xniik  contains  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  substunces  insoluble  in  ether ;  from 
^^  more  detailed  analysis,  wc  perceive  that  the  milk-sugar  csiiibits  no  decided 
"Variation,  while  the  average  of  casein  in  the  first  portion  is  315,  and  in  the 
^second  portion  only  2*82. 

The  milk  of  women  manifests  epreater  equality  regarding  the  proportion  of 
^at,  and  the  figures  for  casein  ana  su^  of  milk  do  not  allow  the  inference  that 
^heir  per-oentage  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished  in  the  second  portion  of  the  milk. 
nhe  aathor's  rorther  researches  show  that  there  exist  alwa^rs  in  the  milk  of 
^sows,  besides  the  casein,  two  kinds  of  albumen.  These  remain  dissolved  in  the 
^emm  lactis,  after  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  by  means  of  rennet  and  slight 
^leat.  The  quantity  of  bom  kinds  varies  from  0*54  to  0*34  per  cent. ;  the  two 
portions  of  milk  do  not  exhibit  any  marked  difference  rcgardiuff  these  two 
^buminates.  Heyn^us  is  of  opinion  that  these  albuminous  substances  are 
derived  from  a  part  of  the  casein  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  lactic  acid. 
With  respect  to  the  inorganic  constituents,  the  two  portions  of  the  milk  did 
not  differ  considerably. 

Cmsios,  in  his  examinations  of  cow's  milk,  repeatedly  observed  that  no 
reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  took  place  through  the  milk  secreted  daring  the 
first  days  after  calving ;  a  phenomenon,  however,  which  never  lasted  beyond 
the  sixth  day.  He  furtlier  was  struck  by  the  large  amount  of  an  albuminous 
substance  preciuitable  neither  by  rennet  nor  by  acetic  acid  at  40°  Cent.  In  tho 
colostrum  nrst  orawn  the  quantity  was  in  general  so  large  that  it  became  entirely 
coagulated  by  the  process  of  boiling.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  produced 
its  precipitation.  iTor  further  reactions  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself.  As 
the  most  important  results  of  the  author's  examinations,  we  may  mention  :*- 

1.  That  the  per-centage  of  solids  was  largest  immediately  after  calving  (14*2 
to  38*4  per  cent.),  decreased  in  general  steadily  up  to  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  day,  from  whence  it  remamed  almost  stationary  (11*6  to  12*6  per  cent.). 

2.  Hie  same  was  the  case  with  the  per-centage  of  butter,  8*4  to  2*5  per  cent, 
at  first,  3 '5  to  1*7  per  cent.^later.  3.  The  amount  of  sugar  of  milk  was,  soon 
after  calving,  yeiy  small  (3*9  to  0*0  per  cent.),  but  it  reached  its  average  pro* 
portion  alr^y  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  then  remained  constant  (3'(i  to 
4*5  per  cent.).  4.  l^e  quantity  of  albuminous  substances  appears  to  be  in  the 
colostrum  almost  the  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  ordinary  milk.  5.  The  albu- 
minous body  remaining  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casein,  forms 
.a  lai^  proportion  of  the  proteiuaceous  substances. 


Chnmiok  ^  Medical  Sdmcs. 

▼en  examined  the  milk  of  two  swine  after  five  ireekt'  mAVlmg^  the  food 
oh  consisted  of  vegetable  subetanoes  and  milk.  He  found  the  foUowing 
fliiion  for  1000  parts  :— 

A.  B. 

Water 854*9  881*7 

Solids 145-1  118*3 

Butter 193  10*3 

Sugar 30*4  226 

Casein 84*5  73-6 

Soluble  salts 2*6  2*0 

Insoluble  salts 8*3  9*2 

16  salts  consisted  of  :«- 

A,  in  100  parti.    B.  in  1000  parts  of  milk. 

Chloride  of  sodium    .    . 
Chloride  of  calcium    .    . 
Sulphate  of  potash     .    .    . 
Potash 


Phosphate  of  oxide  of  iron . 
Phosphate  of  lime.  .  .  . 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  .    . 


12*69     1*497 

3*40    0-401 

2*78     0*328 

2*57    0-303 

1*64    0*193 

73-56     8*680 

3*87     0*456 

11*856 


The  richness  in  casein  distinguishes,  therefore,  the  milk  of  swine  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  herbivores. 

SchifT  contests,  upon  patholo^cal  grounds,  Bernard's  view,  that  the  pancrfaiic 
juice  is  the  ouly  and  indispensable  agent  for  the  absorption  of  fat.  lie  adduces 
some  cases  in  ivhich  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  was  discovered  in  the  body 
of  such  who  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  disease  of  the  pancreas.  He 
further  shows  that  there  are  eases  on  record  in  which  the  excretion  of  large 

Quantities  of  fat-like  matter  with  the  foeces  had  taken  place  without  disease  of 
ic  p^uicreas. 

Ilc^arding  the  action  of  bile  in  the  absorption  of  fat,  Schiff  contends  tliat 
the  bOc  does  not  produce  any  chemical  alteration  in  the  fats,  and  facilitate, 
through  this,  tlie  absorption ;  but  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the  coutractik 
elements  of  the  villi,  that  it  causes  them  to  contract  and  to  empty  their 
contents  into  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  that  thus  room  is  prepared  for  the  entrance 
of  a  fresh  quantity  of  fat  into  the  emptied  villi.  The  author  shows  by  ex* 
periment  that  bile  is  a  stimulus  for  the  muscular  fibre,  and  especially  thf 
organic  muscuLir  fibre. 


III.  Blood;  Lymtu;  Bespibatiox. 

1.  Nasse  :  Uematoloaical  CommunicatioHS.     (Archiv  f.  Gem.  Arbeit.,  Band 
D.  471,  1857.) 

2.  Parcuappe  :  On  the  QuoHtitatice  AmJ^m  of  ihe  CoiutiiyetU  Primeijt 

the  Blood.   (L*Union  Med.,  tome  x.,  1856.) 

3.  Brown-Sequard  :  On  the  Properties  and  Uses  of  the  Red  Blood  and 

Lark  Blood.     (Compt.  Rend.,  tome  xlv.,  Oct.  19, 1857.) 

4.  Meyer,  L.  :  On  the  Gases  of  the  Blood,    (Ilenle  and  Pfeufer's  Zc 
Ration.  Med.,  Band  viii.,  p.  256,  1857.) 

6.  PiCARD :  Oh  the  Presence  of  Urea  in  the  Blood,  and  on  its  Dij^usiom 
the  Organism.    (Strassbourg,  1856 ;  and  Caubtatt,  1.  c.,  p.  169.) 

6.  Boner  :  The  Stasis  in  the  Jf^ed -Membra ue  of  the  Frog,  according  k 
ments.    (Wiirzburg,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  101.) 
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7.  ScHB&iR:  Chemical  Examination  of  Human  iMmph.     (Vcrhaudl.  d.  Wiirzb. 
Oesdlsch.,  Band  vii.,  p.  268;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Band  xlv.,  p.  149.) 

8.  MoLSSCUOTT  :  On  the  Influence  of  Warmth  on  the  Excretion  of  Carbonic  Acid 
in  Froyt.    (Moleschotfs  Untersuchungen,  Band  ii.,  p.  315,  1857.) 

Nasse,  assisted  by  Stoltzing,  counted  the  blood  globules  of  several  human 
subjects,  and  of  various  animals,  according  to  Welcker's  method.  The 
following  are  the  figures : — 

Number  of  blood  globules  in 
1  cubic  miUlm^tre. 

1.  Blood  of  man 4*502650 

2.  Blood  of  dogs 4*983000 

3.  Blood  of  oxen 4*899700 

4.  Blood  of  calves 5-092300 

5.  Blood  of  swine 5*442740 

6.  Blood  of  rabbits 4866S00 

7.  Blood  of  fowls 3-863600 

The  average  specific  gravity  was,  for 

The  Blood.  The  Semm. 

Man 1-05977  1-02781 

Dog 106107  1*02503 

Ox 105549  102697 

Calf 104858  1*02449 

Pig 106364  1*03034 

^c  same  learned  anthor  ascertained  also  the  amount  of  solid  substance  con- 
^ned  in  the  blood  dobules.  As  we  are  unable  to  describe  the  process  and  to 
^▼c  the  figures  in  &tail,  we  will  only  mention  that  the  blood  globides  of  man 
P^^^scss  the  neatest  amount  of  solid  substance ;  after  these  follow  those  of  the 
^%  while  those  of  the  calf  appear  to  be  the  lightest. 

Parchappe  has  presented  us  with  an  elaborate  cssav  on  the  constituents  of 

^he  blood.    He  vindicates  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  first  pointed  out  the 

Sources  of  error  in  the  method  of  analysis  introduced  by  Pr^vost-Dumas, 

^thout  appearing  aware  that  Lehmann  Had  already  several  years  before  him 

ittost  decidedly  exposed  the  mistakes  in  question.    Thus  Parchappe  urges  tlic 

necessity  of  not  referring  to  the  serum  of  blood  the  fluid  appertaining  to  the 

dobules,  as  only  in  this  manner  the  true  proportion  of  the  olood  globules  to 

the  blood  plasma  can  be  found.    The  quantity  of  fibrin,  on  the  other  side,  is  to 

be  considered  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  amount  of  blood,  but  also 

to  that  of  the  plasma  alone.    In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  fluid 

belonging  to  the  globules,  the  author  allows  the  blood  to  coagulate  and  stand 

for  twcntv-four  hours,  he  then  pours  off  the  semm,  divides  the  crassamentum 

into  small  slices,  places  these  for  twenty-four  hours  on  thick  bibulous  paper, 

and  then  weighs  them.    From  the  figure  thus  obtained  the  proportion  of  tlie 

oaasamentam  to  the  serum  is  calculated.    That  in  this  proceeding  no  heed  is 

taken  of  the  semm  which  remains  between  the  sini^le  globules,  is  evident ; 

Parcbappe's  method  does,  therefore,  likewise  not  exliibit  a  correct  proportion 

between  the  globules  and  the  serum.    We  are  unable  to  follow  tno  author 

through  his  researches ;  we  beg  leave,  however,  to  copy  the  following  table  of 

the  oonstitution  of  the  blood  of  healthy  males  and  females  :— 
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I.  Blood  of  m^M.       XL  Blood  of  hmA 

(The  areraice  from  (Tba  wrorafe  tnm 

13  MAlyws.)  7  sMlgrMS.) 

Water  of  the  blood 768  794 

Solid  coMtHaenta  in  the  dried  state   .    .  233  206 

Proportion  of  the  moist  eclls  and  the  fibrin 

ootained  by  weighing  the  pieces  of  cras- 

samcntum 529  iW 

Proportion  of  the  serum 471  510 

Dry  blood^JcUs 181-0  153 

Water  of  the  blood-cells 3408  329*8 

Therefore  moist  blood-cells 521*8  482*8 

Dry  fibrin 80  30 

Water  of  Uie  fibrin 7*2  «...         7*2 

Albumen,  extractive  matter,  and  salts  in 

the  dry  state       480  500 

Water  of  the  serum  and  its  constituents  4200  457*0 

Proportion  of  the  plasma 478*2  517*2 

Brown-Sdquard  communicates  several  observations  which  strengthen  him  i 
tlio  view  that  blood  charged  with  oxygen,  whether  arterial  or  venous,  has  tl 
j)ower  of  re-establishing  the  vital  properties  of  the  contractile  and  nervoi 
tissues,  when  applied  within  a  certain  space  of  time,  after  they  have  lost  the 
properties.  Alter  having  repeated  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experiments,  thi 
animals  die  from  asphyxia,  when  circulation  is  stopped  in  their  four  cncephaL 
arteries,  and  that  they  recover  almost  immediately  if  the  circulation  is  quickl 
re-established,— Brown-Senuard  ascertained  that  if  the  circulation  takes  plM 
again  a  few  mmutes  after  the  last  respiratory  movements  had  ceased,  life  dot 
not  re  appear.  But  the  red  blood  then  still  possesses  the  power  of  re-esti 
Wishing  hfe,  as  insufllation  of  the  lungs  causes  energetic  movements  of  tl 
limbs,  while  the  head  remains  at  rest  as  long  as  the  pressure  on  the  artm 
continues ;  but  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  removed,  the  enccuhalon  resumes  h 
functions,  and  the  animal  may  be  restored  to  full  life,  even  fifteen  minutes  ifi< 
the  commencement  of  the  compression.  Tlic  same  author  found  also  that  i 
heads  separated  from  the  trunk,  injections  of  red  blood — i.e.,  blood  chaigi 
with  oxygen — may  reproduce  the  actions  of  the  encephalon  (respiratory  mof! 
ments  of  the  face,  movements  of  the  eyes,  &c.).  Further  experiments  hn 
shown,  1.  Tliat  the  presence  of  fibrin  in*tiie  blood  is  not  necessary  for  tk 
effect;  2.  That  scrum  alone  does  not  possess  this  power ;  3.  That  the  bkx) 
richest  in  oxygen  and  globules  does  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree— tk 
globules  acting  probably  only  as  bearers  of  oxygen.  Another  series  of  ezper 
ments  regarding  the  properties  of  r^  and  black  blood,  leads  Brown-Sequanl  t 
the  inference,  uiat  the  red  blood  increases  the  vital  properties  by  nouriihiB| 
the  tissues,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  making  these  properties  appear  h, 
stimulating  them ;  that  the  black  blood  is  an  energetic  stimulaiit  of  the  nemn 
centres,  and  also,  but  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  nerves  and  contractile  tianM 
but  that  it  does  not  possess-— or  at  least  only  in  a  small  degree — the  poipcrc 
maintaining  or  regenerating  the  vital  properties. 

L.  Meyer  communicates  some  experiments,  performed  in  Professor  Bubbm^i 
laboratory,  on  the  absorption  of  ^«uses  by  the  blood,  and  <m  the  state  in  wbk) 
they  arc  contained  in  it  The  aut  nor  amves  at  the  oonclosion,  that  the  absoip 
tion  of  oxygcu  is  independent  of,  or  at  all  events  only  to  a  very  slight  degro 
dependent  on,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  it  is  reguhited  by  tin 
composition  of  the  blood  itself ;  that  an  alteration  in  the  latter  must  theraw 
exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  IleflardiB( 
the  carbonic  acid,  Meyer  inclines  to  the  view,  "  that  the  immission  ana  emis 
sion  of  this  gas  is  due  to  a  simple  act  of  absorption,"    The  oxygen  gas  i 
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eomdered  as  entmng  alreadr  iminediatelj  after  its  absorption  into  some  kind 
d  cfaemieal  oombmation  witn  a  constituent  of  the  blood.  This  combination, 
Itowerer,  apman  to  the  author  as  a  very  loose  one :  in  the  process  of  nutrition, 
prpbablj  unoer  the  influence  of  some  acid,  therefore  not  within  the  vessels,  he 
thinb  that  a  ftrmer  combination,  a  real  oxidi&tion  of  some  constituent,  ttdces 
place* 

Picard  performed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  presence  of  urea  in  tlie  normal 
*ad  in  the  morbidlj-altered  blood.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  the  blood  of  five  healthy  persons  was  00165,  0-0142,  0*0153,  0  01774,  and 
^*0169 ;  while  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
^Ame  individuals  varied  from  18*81  iprammes  to  38*42  grammes.  In  a  case  of 
*mcnorrh(Ea  of  a  strong  woman  of  twenty-eight  years,  the  urea  of  the  blood 
*naoanted  to  0*029  per  cent. ;  that  in  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  to  23 '05 
?«^inmes.  In  a  girl  of  twenty  years,  affected  with  amenorrhoea,  the  per-centage 
"^  the  blood  was  OHHBB;  the  quantity  in  the  urine,  18*46  grammes.  In  a 
healthy  pregnant  woman  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  found  0*0113  per  cent,  for 
«^e  blood,  and  17*16  grammes  for  the  unne  of  twenty-four  hours  :  the  blood 
of  the  placenta  yielded  0062  and  0*028  ner  cent.;  the  foetal  blood,  0*027  per 
^^»it. ;  the  blood  of  a  lying-in  woman  two  days  after  delivery,  00 187  per  cent. ; 
J^ile  the  blood  of  the  placenta  had  contained  0  028  per  cent.  Picard  infers 
^^m  his  researdies  that  the  amount  of  urea  contained  in  the  normal  blood 
^*^j  considerably  vary  under  the  influence  of  food,  constitution,  temperament, 
fecx,  and  age. 

The  autnor's  results  regarding  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery 
**id  vein  will  be  found  under  IV. 

.  Booer  produced  the  stasis  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  by  means  of  various 
^tant  substances.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  stasis  does  not  depend  on  the 
^ion  of  the  heart  and  the  iimuence  of  the  nervous  system,  but  on  the  in- 
creased adhesion  between  the  blood  corpuscles.  This  change  in  the  cohesion 
b  caused  by  the  exaggerated  cxosmosis  depending  on  the  action  of  the  irritant 
Stthstances. 

Schcrer  presents  us  with  an  analysis  of  human  lymph,  without,  however. 
sUtxng  from  which  part  of  the  body  it  had  been  obtained.  The  fluid  separated 
into  a  pale  reddish  coagulum,  and  a  limpid,  pale  yellow,  slightly  alkaline  serum. 
Ekt  globules  were  present  only  in  veiy  small  quantity.  One  thousand  parts 
of  lymph  were  composed  of— 

Water 957-60 

Solids 4240 

Eibnn  and  lymph  globules 0*37 

Albumen  and  extractive  matters 34*72 

Inorganic  substances 7*31 

The  ashes  of  the  serum  contained  no  carbonic  acid,  much  chlorine,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  a  small  amount  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  iron. 

Moleschotf  8  experiments,  performed  with  the  assistance  of  Meier  and 
Neokomm,  his  pupils,  prove  that  frogs  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  tempe- 
rature exCTcte  more  carbonic  acid  than  under  that  of  a  lower  temperature,  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  warmth.  We  find,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  an  ausdogy  between 
frogs,  the  other  cold-blooded  vertebrate  animals,  the  invertebrate  classes,  and  the 
hyMrnating  animals  (Spallanzaiii,  Treviranus,  Saissy);  while  man  and  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrata  exhibit  the  opposite  phenomenon  (Regnault  and  Reiset, 
Letellier,  Lehmann,  Ticrordt).  The  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  under- 
stood, if  we  consider  that  the  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  depends 
to  a  great  d^ree  on  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  their  body  becomes 
*  Conf.  this  Joamml,  No.  xxztz.  p.  243. 
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warmed  by  a  higher  external  temperature,  and  that  increased  warmtli  alone  is 
a  promoter  of  metamorphosis  of  matter.  Another  drcomstance  of  importance 
is  that  the  amphibia  excrete  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  carbonic  add 
through  the  skin ;  and  from  GerlacVs*  researches  on  horses,  we  may  infer  that 
mammalia,  too,  excrete  a  lai^r  amount  tiian  usual  through  the  skin  when 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  elevated  beyond  the  average. 


IV.  Secretion,  Excretion,  Metamorphosis  op  Matteb. 

1.  Longet  :  On  ike  Sulphocyanide  of  Foiassium  as  a  Normal  and  Comiane^ 

EUmeni  of  Saliva.    (Joum.  de  Connaiss.  M6d,    Mara  10,   1856 ;  an&. 
Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  181.) 

2.  Dalton,  J.  C. :  On  the  CoMtituiion  and  Phytiology  of  the  Bile.     (Th^ 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  October,  1857.) 

3.  Marcet  :  On  the  Immediate  Principles  of  Human  ExcremeiUe  in  ike  Healtk^m 
Slate,     (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  403,  1857.) 

4.  Davy,  John  :  On  the  Urinary  Secretion  of  Fishes.    (Trans,  of  the  Eoya3 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  543.) 

5.  Lkconte  :  Researches  on  the  Urine  of  Women  during  Lactation.     (L'UnioK^ 

MC'd.,  No.  76,  1857.) 

6.  Neubauer:  Oh  the  Earthy  Fhosphates  of  the  Urine,    (Erdmann's  JoumaK 
Band  Ivii. ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c ,  p.  185.) 

7.  Hammond:  Excretion  of  Phosphoric  Acid  by  the  Kidneys,   (North  Ameriea^c 

Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  iL,  p.  730, 1857.) 

8.  PiCARD:  I.e.,  sub.  iii. 

9.  Neubauer:  On  the  Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organismm, 

(Liebig*s  Annalcn,  vol.  xcix.,  p.  206  ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  189.) 

10.  Becuamp  :   On  Albuminous  Substances,  and  on  their  Transformation  in^€f 

Urea.     (Tlicse,  Strassbourg,  1856 ;  and  Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xL,  fi. 
476,  1857.) 

11.  KuuNE :  Oh  Artifcial  Diabetes  in  Frogs.  (Gottiugcr  Anzeiger,  September, 

1850;  aud  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  96.) 

12.  Sen  IFF:  EvperimeHts  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  Art^cial 
Diabetes.   (Gottiugcr  Anzeiger,  OctoDcr,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  97.) 

13.  PoGGLVLE :  On  the  Action  of  Alkalies  on  the  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy, 

(Compt.  Rend.,  Fevrier,  p.  198,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  163.) 

14.  Mialue  :  On  the  Chemical  Use  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Animal  Ecommj. 

(L'Uuion  M^d.,  Aout,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  I.e.,  p.  164.) 

15.  PoGGiALE :    Note  on  the  Action  of  Alkalies  on  Sugar.     (Moniteur  des 

Hopit.,  No.  103,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  Lc,  p.  165.) 

16.  BucuHEiM :  Oh  the  Fassage  of  some  Organic  Acids  into  the  Urine.  (Archiv 

f,  Phys.  Heilkunde;  New  Scries,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  1857.) 
Longet  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  Memoir  on  Saliva,  con- 
iaiuing  the  following  views  :  1.  The  sulphocyanidc  of  potassium  is  a  constant 
and  normal  constituent  of  the  sadiva;  2.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  saliva  of 
tlie  mouth,  but  also  in  that  of  the  parotids,  the  submaxillary  and  the  sub- 
lineal  glands ;  3.  Its  presence  is  characteristic  of  the  secretion  of  saliva,  as 
it  IS  not  found  in  any  other  fluid  of  the  bodv ;  4.  The  nroportion  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  saliva  is  independent  of  age  and  sex,  &c.,  dependent  only  on  ths 
state  of  concentration  of  the  saliva;  5.  In  very  diluted  saliva  it  may  eseime 
discovery,  but  by  an  artificial  concentration  the  reaction  may  CTcn  then  be 
obtained;  6.  The  state  of  the  teeth  is  without  influence  on  its  preaenoe;  7.  I* 
is  not  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the  saliva ;  8.  The  saliva  of  fasting 
persons  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  isolation  of  the  aulphocyanide  oT 

•  MtiUcr's  Aichiv.    1851. 
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potftssium ;  9.  Amongst  tlie  salts  of  iron,  tbc  chloride  is  tlie  best  reagent ; 
the  reaction  prodaccS  by  it  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  acetates  of 
alkalies. 

We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  quotation  of  Dalton's 
pAper,  which,  however,  we  do  with  the  less  scruple  as  it  adds  little  to  what  ia 
adjneadj  known  on  the  subject. 

JIarcet  has  continued  his  researches  on  human  excrements  since  the  publi- 

ca.tion  of  his  former  memoir  on  the  same  subject.*  Alcohol  and  ether  were  the 

principles  employed  for  conducting  the  anahrsis.    The  results  obtained  arc  as 

loUows :  1.  Margarate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  margaratc  of  magnesia 

^'''^Te  discovered  to  be  three  immediate  principles  of  human  evacuations;  2.  The 

im.thor  found  a  new  and  simple  method  for  obtaining  excretine — namely,  by 

reducing  the  temperature  ot  the  alcoholic  extract  of  faices.    He  convinced 

l^iriisclf  that  nitrogen  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  excretine;  that 

l-OO  parts  contain,  according  to  calculation — carbon,   80-909 ;    hydrogen, 

^3-495;  sulphur,  2768;   oxygen,  2-768.     3.  The  fact,  that  vegetable  tood 

Increases  the  presence  of  raargaric  acid  (Lehmann),  has  bee  a  confirmed. 

^t^arcct  relates  in  the  same  essay  a  fact  which,  though  not  in  iininediatc  con- 

^^xion  with  the  investigation  of  the  immediate  principles  of  faeces,  deserves 

?eing  mentioned  here — namely,  his  discovery  of  the  presence  of  cholesterinc 

^  the  spleen. 

J.  Davy  examined  the  contents  of  the  urinary  organs  of  various  fishes,  "  the 
salmon,  sea-trout,  charr,  common  trout,  pike  and  perch,  the  skate,  ling,  conger, 
Cod,  pollack,  haddock,  turbot,  bream,  and  mackerel."  Of  these  the  sSmonidoe, 
^ike,  ling,  and  ray  have  a  smadl  urinary  bladder;  the  other  fishes  named  seem  to 
be  destitute  of  such  an  organ,  or  it  is  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  observation. 
In  the  very  small  bladder  of  the  salmonidai  no  fluid  was  found  collected ;  in 
that  of  a  trout  {Salmofario\  taken  when  in  the  highest  condition,  only  a  small 

auantity  of  mucous-like  matter  was  found,  which  cud  not  manifest  any  trace  of 
thic  acid  (tested  by  nitric  acid  and  heat).  The  urinary  bladder  of  the  perch 
{Ptrca  fluviatilis)  presented  a  fluid,  in  which  the  presence  of  urea  was  rendered 
probable,  while  lithic  acid  appeared  to  be  absent.  In  the  pike  {Fs^ox  lucitts) 
the  bladder  was  fouud  empty,  a  small  quantity  of  mucus-like  substanco  from  the 
ureter  exhibited  the  reaction  of  lithic  acid.  From  the  comparativeh  largo 
urinary  bladder  of  a  ling  {Lota  molva)  four  feet  long,  taken  in  June,  "  about  a 
drachm  of  nearly  colourless  fluid  was  obtained,  in  which  a  few  flakes  resembling 
lymph  were  suspended."  The  search  for  lithic  acid  was  performed  with  a 
negative  result.  The  coagulation  by  heat  and  nitric  acid  indicated  the  presence 
of  albumen.  "The  alcoholic  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  precipitated 
albumen,"  the  author  continues,  "evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature, 
yielded,  after  the  addition  of  a  minute  portion  of  nitric  acid,  crystals  which, 
seen  under  the  microscope — they  were  too  small  to  be  seen  without  this  aid 
— ^resembled  so  closely  those  of  nitrate  of  urea,  that  1  had  little  liesitation  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  this  compound."  In  the  bladder  of 
tbc  common  ray  (Raia  batU)  a  fluid  wtis  contained  which  gave  traces  of 
albumen,  urea,  and  common  salt,  but  none  of  lithic  acid.  In  the  urrtcrs  of  the 
fishes  destitute  of  urinary  bladder,  neither  urea  nor  lithic  acid  was  detected. 
The  chemi(»d  examination  of  the  kidneys  of  only  one  haddock  was  performed, 
witiiout,  however,  finding  eitlicr  urea  or  lithic  acid.  The  inferences  drawn  by 
the  author  himself  are : — "  1.  That  the  urinary  secretion  of  fishes  is  very 
limited  as  to  quantity.  2.  That  it  is  commonly  liquid.  3.  That  the  nitrogenous 
compound  eliniinatea  is  variable,  either  urea  or  a  lithate  (the  latter  probably 
veiT  seldom),  or  some  nearly  allied  compound  of  azote." 
The  inferences  drawn  by  Leconte  from  his  researches  on  the  urine  of  nursing 

•  Conf.  this  Journal,  No.  xxix.,  p.  270.     1855. 
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women,  are  in  opposition  to  the  statements  made  hj  Kot  regardiiig  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar  in  such  uine.*  L  In  none  of  his  monirau  euHmmatiiOiia 
L^nte  found  sugar,  either  bj  other  means  of  analysis  or  by  the  proeeia  of 
fermentation.  2.  All  urines  can  reduce  the  blue  liquids  which  are  not  freshly 
)rcpared ;  the  causes  of  this  reduction  may  be  yarioua ;  uric  acid  appears  to 
lim  the  most  energetic,  as  this  substance  reduces  also  the  fiedilyprepiu^dblae 
liquids.  3.  The  urines  of  women  while  in  the  state  of  lactation,  contain  less 
urea  and  more  uiic  acid  than  the  normal  iirines,  by  which  circumstance  the 
reduction  of  the  blue  liquids  is  facilitated.  4.  The  quantity  of  water  and  solid- 
substances  in  the  urines  of  nursing  women  is  almost  the  same  as  in  normal  urines^ 

Ncubauer  communicates  his  researches  on  the  amount  of  eartijf  fAatpiaUi' 
excreted  through  the  urine  within  twenty-four  hours.     A  grown-up  peison- 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  when  li?ing  on  mixed  diet,  ex» 
cretes,  according  to  these  researcnes : — 1.  0*9^1  to  1'012  gramme  of  earthjp 
phosphates — 0'0150  gramme  to  1  kilogramme    of  man.      2.  0*31  to  0*37 
mxQxciii  oi  phosphate  of  lime — 0'00'15  gramme  to  1  kilogramme  of  man.    3. 
0*6^  gramme  otphosjpuiie  o/ maff»esia'-Ui'0Q99S  gramme  to  1  kilogramme  o£* 
man.    4.  The  ingestion  of  salts  of  lime  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  earthy 
phospL'ites  in  the  urine.    5.  lu  pathological  conditions,  the  amount  of  earti^ 
phosphates  appears  to  vary  considerably,  as  also  the  relative  jffoportionbetweea. 
thc^osphates  of  lime  ana  the  phosphates  of  magnesia. 

Hammond,  in  bis  researches  on  the  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid,  divides  the 
day  into  three  periods : — 1.  Morning,  from  7  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  2.  Evening,  from. 
1  F.^.  to  10  P.M.  3.  !Night,  from  10  p.m.  to  7  a.h.  He  took  breakfast  at 
7  A.M.,  luncheon  at  1  p.m.,  dinner  at  5  p.m.  While  the  experimenter  was  under 
the  usual  influences  —  1.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  was  highest  for  the 
evening  period,  next  highest  during  the  night,  and  lowest  in  the  morning. 
2.  The  evening  urine  was  of  highest  specific  gravity,  the  night  urine  somewhat 
less,  and  the  morning  urine  lowest.  3.  Tne  evening  urine  contained  the 
greatest  amomit  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  morning  urine  the  next  largest,  the 
night  urine  the  smallest.  4.  The  weight  of  the  body  was  greatest  at  evening, 
next  greatest  at  night,  and  smallest  in  the  morning.  When  physical  eiemm 
was  taken  during  the  morning  hours,  which  usu^}[  had  b^n  employed  in 
studying,  the  course  of  living  m  other  respects  remaining  the  same  —  1.  'Dib 
quantity  of  urine,  its  specific  gravity,  and  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  became 
considerably  incrcasea  in  the  morning  period.  2.  A  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  urine  and  phosphoric  acid  was  observed  in  the  evening  period.  3. 
At  ni^ht  tlic  mine  and  its  specific  gravity  fell  to  their  minimum,  while  the 
phospnoric  acid  rose  slightly  over  tne  evening  average.  4.  For  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  specific  gravity,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  plios])horic  acid  excreted. 

The  blood  of  the  renal  artciy  of  dogs  contains,  according  to  Picaid*i 
analysis,  0  0365  per  cent,  to  0*04  per  cent,  of  urea,  that  of  the  vena  renalis  of 
the  same  animals,  00156  per  cent,  to  0'02  per  cent.;  the  blood  paseiag 
through  the  kidney  loses,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  its  per-centage  A  urea. 
Extirpation  of  both  kidneys  was  followed  by  sickness,  diaxrhcsa,  ocpressioo, 
convulsive  movements,  ana  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  subetanoe 
vomited,  after  five  hours  did  not  manifest  any  traces  of  urea,  but  the  focal 
matters  contained  0*120  per  cent.  As  the  proportion  of  the  urea  in  tiie  blood 
was  increased  only  by  0000  per  cent,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidnim 
Picard  infers  that  the  ^eater  part  of  the  urea  had  been  removed  by  the  stous. 
Bcspcctin^  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism,  Picard  is  of  opmion  ihat  it 
is  formed  By  the  metamoi-phosis  of  the  muscular  tissue,  not  at  tne  immediate 
expense  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food. 

»  Conf.  this  Journal,  Xo.  xxxvii.  p.  250. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  qaaniity  of  nrca  contained  in  yarious  fluids  of  tlie 
on^anisiDy  ficaid  obtained  the  followinjg  figures  :— 

j>cr  cent. 

InihesaliTa 0035 

„    bile 0030 

„    milk.    . 00U3 

„    fluids  of  tbe eye 0500 

M    perspiration «    0088 

M    fluid  of  blisters 0060 

M    fluid  of  asoites «    .    0015 

„    fluid  of  tbe  amnion \  q.qqc 

Neubaner  proves,  br  experiments  on  rabbits,  that  the  ingestion  of  uric  acid 

^^^noduoes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urea.    Two  rabbits,  the 

Xarine  of  which  contained  1*3  to  17  grain  of  urea  for  twenty-four  hours  when 

^1^  reoehred  their  usual  food,  were  first  submitted  to  a  diet  consisting  of 

^^'beai-bread ;  the  urine,  which  had  been  formerly  alkaline,  became  acid,  the 

^^antity  of  phosphoric  acid  exhibited  an  increase,  that  of  \irea  rose  to  2— -2*5 

grammes,  oxalate  of  lime  beins  present  in  both  cases.    After  this  the  animals 

Teceiyed,  in  the  course  of  five  days,  with  their  food,12  grammes  of  uric  acid.  The 

amount  of  urea  rose  during  this  period  to  3*9— -40  grammes  per  diem,  while 

Uie  other  constituents  of  tne  urine  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  alteration.    As 

loan  as  the  ingestion  of  uric  acid  was  left  ofif,  the  amount  of  urea  fell  to  its  pre« 

TioQS  ayerage.    In  another  series  of  experiments,  the  rabbits  were  at  first  fed 

vith  carrot^  when  the  ayerage  amount  of  urea  was  1*34  gamines ;  then  to  their 

aUowaiioe  of  carrots  for  two  days  24  grammes  of  uric  acid  were  admixed.    The 

trine  remained  alkaline,  the  quantity  of  urea  rose  during  the  first  three  days 

to  5'3y  8*5,  and  6*2  grammes,  after  which  it  fell  again  to  1*33  grammes.    Tne 

tirplus  of  urea  during  the  three  first  days  amounted  to  15*98  grammes.    As 

S4  grammes  of  uric  acid  correspond  to  17*13  grammes  of  urea,  the  difference 

between  this  and  the  auantity  really  excreted  is  only  1*15  mramme.     The 

amount  of  oxalic  add  aid  not  appear  increased,    lliese  results,  the  author 

argues,  entitle  to  the  inference,  that  in  the  normal  animal  organism  uric  acid  is 

deoompoaed  almost  completely  into  urea  and  carbonic  acid ;  '*  that,  howeyer, 

oxalic  acid,  too,  may  appear,  and  that  it  must  do  so  whenever  the  process  of 

oxidation  is  retarded,  which  is  the  case  already  during  sleep,  and  in  many 

pathdogical  conditions." 

In  acraition  to  these  experiments,  Neubauer  communicates  some  observations 
Rgarding  tbe  decomposition  of  the  uric  acid  under  the  influence  of  the  hyper- 
naaganate  of  potasn,  showing  that  according  to  the  temperature,  the  con- 
centniiion,  and  other  conditions,  the  decomposition  of  the  uric  acid  may  be 
different.  Thus,  if  rapid  oxidation  is  effected,  the  products  arc  urea,  oxalic 
add,  and  carbonic  add ;  while,  under  the  influence  ot  slow  oxidation,  carbonic 
add,  oxalic  add,  allantoin,  a  nitrogenous  syrup-likc  acid,  and  only  a  small 
qaantity  of  urea,  are  obtained,  a  part  of  the  uric  acid  remaining  undccomposed. 
Bechamp  entertams  the  view,  that  the  ox^ygen  obtains  its  great  power  of 
inducing  combustion  and  decomposition  within  the  organism  by  the  circum- 
slaoce  that  it  becomes  condensed  in  the  blood  globules  (acting  as  porous 
anbatanoes),  and  undergoes  there  a  kind  of  alteration ;  that  thus  a  more  simple 
oxygen  is  formed,  which  in  statu  nascenfi  causes  decomposition  of  albuminates 
within  the  blood  globules.  The  principal  value  of  Bechamp*s  researches  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  proves  the  formation  of  urea  from  albumen,  fibrin,  gluten, 
ftc.,  l^  means  of  the  hypermanganate  of  potash.  For  the  chemical  process  by 
which  this  result  is  obtained  wc  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself. 
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Kiihnc  produced  the  artificial  diabetes  in  froga  hj  pieroiiig  a  linmg  ptn 
through  the  region  of  the  atlas.  The  BUfu  appeired  in  meni  after  fonr  or 
five  days,  the  uriue  became  at  the  same  time  more  add ;  tnis  moiUd  oonditioiL 
ceased  after  a  duration  of  about  three  dajs.  The  place  to  be  punctiued  is 
situated,  according  to  Kiihue,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  rliomboiaalia. 

Schiff's  experience  differs  from  this  in  so  far  as  he  found  the  place  for 
puncture  to  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  upper  third  of  the  medulla, 
oblongata  into  the  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  corresponding  to  the  third, 
dorsal  vertebra.    Schiff's  experiments  corroborate  the  view  that  Uie  liver  is  th&- 
Ud>oratory  of  the  sugar.    As  soon  as  the  sugar  oommenoed  to  pass  through  th( 
urine,  the  liver  iras  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  part  of  the  ft»»™l* 


the  vessels  of  the  liver  were  tied,  while  in  the  rest  of  them  the  lintture  wa 
removed  again  immediately  after  it  luid  been  auplicd.  The  suffar  aisappcare 
from  the  urine  of  the  fonner  number  of  animals  within  three  nours  after  th 
application  of  the  ligature,  while  it  continued  to  be  secreted  by  the  rest  untiV 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  fact  that  no  sugar'  is  found  in  the  uriDC^^.e 
when  the  ligature  is  applied,  not  to  all  the  vessels,  but  only  to  a  part  of  themK  ^^i 
leads  Scliiff  to  the  inference  that,  bv  the  puncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata^.  i, 
the  combustion  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  not  prevented,  but  that  the  for-  -r^- 
mation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  increased. 

Pogffiale  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  examine  the  correct-  -^M- 
ness  of  Mialhe's  theory,  that  the  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  effecte(C=^  li 
bv  means  of  the  alkalies,  and  that  the  passage  of  sugar  into  the  urine  take^  "^^ 
place  only  when  the  proportion  of  alkalies  in  the  blood  is  diminished.    I.  Ad- 
mixture of  a  large  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  food  of  dogs  did  uo^ 
cause  anv  diminution  in  the  per-ccntagc  of  sugar  contained  in  their  blood  3 
II.  The  blood  of  dogs  fed  with  starch,  sugar,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  containci     ■  rf 
much  sugar;  their  urine  from  0*5  to  0*7  per  cent,  of  sugar.    III.  The  resul*^'    t 
was  the  same  wlien  half  a  gramme  of  grape-sugar  mixed  with  one  gramme  or^   ^ 
carbonate  of  soda  as  when  grape-sugar  alone  was  injected  into  the  blood 

IV.  Out  of  the  organibirt  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  means  of  the  car 

bonates  of  alkalies  takes  place  only  at  a  temperature  near  to  that  of  boiliac 
water.  P()<rgiale  concludes  from  all  this,  that  Mialhe's  views  regarding  the 
state  of  alkalescence  of  the  blood  in  dial)etes  arc  unfounded. 

Mialhc  replies,  that  Poggiale's  expenments  on  dogs  had  led  to  negativ^v 
results  because  it  had  been  neglected  to  cause  the  animals  to  take  mon? 
exercise,  and  thus  to  ineite  their  respiration  and  circulation.    The  circumstance 
that  alkalies  required  so  high  a  temperature  to  effect  oxidation  of  sugar  out  of 
the  organism,  is  not  admitted  by  ^lialhe  as  a  valid  objection  to  his  theory, 
because  the  eonditioiis  within  the  body  are  different  from  those  without. 

Pogjriale,  however,  rejoins,  with  much  reason,  that  the  view  concerning  tlic 
neeessiiy  of  the  alkalies  for  the  combustion  of  sugar,  need  not  be  adopted 
before  Mialhc  has  shown  that  oxygen  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of 
alkalies,  has  no  eU'ect  on  gra])e  sugar. 

Buchheiiu  and  Pictrowski  exauiined  some  points  regarding  the  passage  of 
organic  acids  into  the  urine.  The  result  of  the  author's  researches  on  oxalic 
acid  is  in  aceordanee  with  that  obtained  by  Wuhler,*  in  so  far  as  a  part  of  the 
oxalic  acid  ingested  was  found  again  in  the  urine;  but  Buchhcim  did  not 
obtain  a  larger  amount,  whether  the  acid  had  been  token  as  such  or  combined 
with  alkalitrs.  The  circumstance,  that  the  nuautity  contained  in  the  uiinc 
after  the  ingestion  of  oxalate  of  lime  wna  mucli  smaller,  is  cosily  explicable  by 
the  greater'  insolubility  of  this  salt.  It  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  tlie 
quantity  of  lime  excreted  through  the  kidneys  appeared  to  be  uninfluenced  by 

•  C.  J.  Wolilcr:  Uebcr  den  Ue)>crgang  von  Matcricn  in  den  Ilarn;  nedcnuum  and 
Trcvirauus :  Zeltschrift  llir  I'hyeioktgie,  Band  i. 
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the  presence  of  the  larffer  amonnt  of  oxalic  acid,  part  of  which  existed  in  an 
insoluble  condition,  probably  as  an  alkaline  salt.    The  experiments  peHbrmed 
with  tartaric  add  and  its  salts  prove  that  part  of  the  acid  passes  into  the 
urine,  whenever  it  is  taken  in  large  quantity,  out  the  amonnt  contained  in  the 
urine  forma  only  a  few  per  cents,  of  the  total  amount  taken,  the  rest  having 
probably  undergone  decomposition  during  its  passa^  through  the  organism. 
The  circumstance  of  the  acid  being  taken  as  sucb,  or  in  the  form  of  one  of  its 
aalts,  appears  to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  amount  excreted.    Citric  acid, 
"wben  taken  alone,  or  in  its  combinations  with  soda  and  magnesia,  in  doses 
from  ten  grains  to  sixty  srains  within  a  few  hours,  was  not  found  again  in  ther 
urine.   Benzoic  acid,  as  observed  already  by  others,  is  excreted  in  the  shape  of 
Lippuric  add.    The  benzoates  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  lead  likewise  to  the  excretion  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  hippuric  acid 
in  the  urine.    Hippuric  acid  appeared  in  the  urine  in  the  quantitv  in  which  ii 
liad  been  taken;  the  whole  amount  of  the  acid  was  likewise  found  in  the 
tuine,  when  it  had  been  ingested  in  combination  with  alkalies.     After  the 
in^^tion  of  fifteen  grammes  of  succinic  acid  within  ten  hours,  no  trace  of  this 
acid  could  be  discovered  either  in  the  urine  or  in  the  alvine  excretions.    The 
same  ne^tive  result  was  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  succinate  of  soda 
and  succinate  of  lime.    We  may  therefore  conclude  that  succinic  acid  under- 
goes a  rapid  decomposition  in  the  human  organism. 


V.  Nervous  System. 

1.  Chauvbau  :  On  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,    (L'Union  Med.,  tome 

xi..  1857.) 
S.  ScHiiT :  On  the  JEthesodie  Nature  of  the  Spinal  Ganglia,    (Molcschott's 

Untersuchungen,  Band  ii.,  p.  56, 1857.) 

3.  PiNCVS:  Experiment  on  the  Pneumogattric  and  Sifmpathetic  Nerves,    (Yratis- 

laviflc,  1856;  and  CansUtt,  1.  c,  p.  136.) 

4.  Samtel:  Le  ti  Nervorum  ad  Vasa,  Temperaturam  et  Secretiones,     (Bcrolini, 

1S56 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  136.) 

5.  Ksocn :  De  Nervi  Sympathici  vi  ad  Corporis  Temperient,     (Dorpati,  1855  : 
1.  c,  p.  136.) 

Chauvcau  endeavours  in  the  present  paper  to  refute  two  of  Brown-Sequard's 
principal  statements — 1.  The  crossing  of  tne  sensitive  impressions  immediately 
after  tneir  intrombsion  into  the  spmal  marrow ;  and  2.  Their  conduction  to 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  central  grey  substance.  With  regard  to  the  crossing 
of  the  sensitive  impressions  immediately  after  their  entrance,  Chauveau  shows. 
By  section  of  one-lialf  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  horses  and  pigeons,  a,  that  the 
sensation  of  the  parts  of  the  same  side  supplied  by  nerves  from  below  the 
point  of  section  is  destroyed ;  6,  that  the  movements  caused  by  pinching  or 
other  irritation  of  this  side,  are  reflex  movements ;  c,  that  the  sensation  nf  the 
side  opposite  to  the  section  is  not  destroyed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to 
Brown-S^uard's  view.  Concerning  the  grey  substance,  the  author  repeats  his 
former  assertion,*  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions.  He  performs  the  principal  experiment  on  which  Brown-Sequard's 
view  is  ba«ed — ^i.e.,  the  dissection  of  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  colunms 
of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  only  the  central  grey  sub* 
stance  remains  intact ;  he  explains  the  phenomena  observed  on  sucli  an  animal, 
and  interprets  them  as  caused  by  reflex  action.  The  phenomena  of  real  pain, 
whenever  they  are  manifested,  follow  the  purely  reflex  movements.  "  11  y  a," 
Chauveau  adds,  "encore  ici  irradiation  dc  Tcxcitation dans  la  partic  antdrieure 
de  la  moelle,  par  la  substance  grise  centrale,  et  reflexion  de  cette  excitation 

•  CoDf.  this  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  251. 
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non  Bentic  sor  des  organes  sensiblcs,  on  les  contraotioos  qa*elle  madte  cansent 
de  la  doulcnr."  The  author  farther  makes,  in  a  pigeon,  a  tiauatMBC  aectioii 
of  the  \rho1e  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  the  esoeption  of  the 
posterior  and  lateral  white  columns  of  the  left  side.  He  then  shows  that  the 
^sensation  of  the  left  foot  is  preserved,  although  not  a  tnee  of  grey  substance 
had  remained  uncut. 

"-Sthcsodic,"  Schiff  calls,  with  Brown-S^uard,*  those  parts  "which  arc 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  conveying  sensation,  the  local  irritation  of  iriiich, 
however,  does  not  cause  any  sensation."  As  Brown-Sequazd  had  contended 
that  the  s]unal  ganglia  themselves  arc  not  sensitive,  while  he  had  fonnd  the 
posterior  rQots"  on  either  side  of  the  ganglia  Tery  seasitm,  Behiff  exposed 
several  spinal  ganglia  in  frogs,  and  found  in  every  instance  so  marked  a  sensi- 
bility in  these  ganglia,  that  he  appeared  at  a  loss  to  cxphiin  how  Brown- 
8^quard  cuuld  have  arrived  at  another  inference. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brown-S^qnard,  as  well  as  fieliiff,  had  attributed 
this  curious  "  aethcaodic"  nature  to  some  parts  of  the  grey  sufaBtance  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  while  Chauveau's  experiments  make  the  eiistgnce  of  such  a 
quality  in  the  grey  substance  at  all  events  very  doubtful. 

Fincns  communicates  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the 
Tagi  and  the  sympathetic  ner\T  on  the  organs  of  nutrition.    Section  of  both 
pneumogastric  nencs,  below  the  diaphra^,  in  rabbits,  cats  and  dogs,  was  not 
followed  by  loss  of  the  motile  power  of  the  stomach;  but  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  was  nlkulinc:  did  not  possess  the  virtue  of  digesting  ^bumeu  aud 
coagulating  milk.    Hypcra^mia,  as  well  of  the  stomach  as  also  of  the  u])per  part 
of  tnc  small  intestines,  was  among  the  prominent  symptoms.      Some  small  - 
effusions  of  blnod  and  ulcerations  were  found  on  the  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
cially in  the  rabbits.  Extirpation  of  the  solar  plexus  is  always  followed  by  moie  -■ 
intense  altcrutious  than  are  observed  after  section  of  the  vagL    Extirpation^ 
of  the  mesenteric  and  aortic  plexuses  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  nutrition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  colon.    Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  various  points  does  not 
cause  nny  alteration  in  tlie  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  author  from  this  concludes  that  new  nutritive  fibres  for  the  intestines 
are  formed  in  the  ganglia  of  tho  abdomuial  cavity.    He  finds  no  proof  of  tbc 
existence  of  a  common  centre  for  the  nutritive  aud  vascular  nerves  of  the 
intcstiniJ  tube. 

Samuel  corroborates  the  experience  of  others,  that  a  high  degree  of  hyper- 
ccmia  of  the  intestines,  with  increased  secretion  (fluid,  diarrhoDa-like  contents}, 
is  caused  by  extirpation  of  tlic  solar  plexus. 

The  dissertation  of  Knoch,  composed  under  the  auspices  of  Bidder,  gives 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  that  section  of  the  left  sympa- 
thetic of  the  neck  is  followed  by  increased  warmth  in  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  head.  Tliis  increase  of  temperature  did  not  always  apnear  immediately 
after  the  operation.  In  one  case  the  warmth  in  the  nose  reacned  its  maximum 
only  on  the  following  day.  Knoch  describes  the  influence  exercised  by  tbc 
syumathctie  on  the  ear  of  rabbits  and  on  the  condition  of  their  eyca.  He 
furtlicr  describes  some  experiments  regarding  the  irritation  of  the  rqgio  cilio- 
spinalis,  which  show  that  onlyirritation  of  the  anterior,  and  not  of  the  posterior, 
roots  influences  the  pupil.  His  researches  lead  him  likewise  to  the  view  that 
tlic  flbres  acting  on  the  pupil  are  derived  from  the  spinal  marrow — ^not  from  a 
spinal  ganglion.  Begarding  Meissner's  important  communication  on  the  lu^- 
uess  ot  the  areolar  tissue  bct\yeen  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
intestinzd  canal  in  nen-es  and  minute  ganglia,  we  refer  to  page  510  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  Journal.  [\Vc  regret  that  we  arc  compelled  to  postpone 
the  remainder  of  this  lleport. — Ed.] 

•  Coof.  Comptet  BcxkIiu,  torn,  xxxviii.  p.  930. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

By  Robert  Huntsb  Semple,  M.D. 

lieaatiAto  of  At  BojalCollege  of  Fhjnoians,  Md  Fhyucian  to  the  Northern  DispenMiy. 

I.  0«  tie  Faiue  of  Mineral  Waters  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralyns.    By  Dr. 
Duaaxb-Fabdel.    (BnUetin  General  de  TU^rapeutique,  April  30th,  1857.) 

The  author  of  this  paper^  after  diridiiig  paralTsb  into  two  kinds,  one  being 
dependent  ii|>on  disease  in  the  brain,  and  the  other  associated  with  some 
^neral  oonstitutional  distorbance,  as  hysteria,  chlorosis,  &c.,  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  special  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters  in  the  tnai- 
mcnt  of  paralysis  caused  by  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.    His  yiews  aie  as 
follows :— The  indication  of  treatment  by  chemical  waters  during  the  period  of 
xeparationof  cerebral  lesions,  is  perfectly  well  understood.    Tliis  kiudfof  medi- 
cation, considered  generally,  increases  organic  activity,  and  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed due  bounds,  appears  to  be  proper  for  favouring'and  hastening  the  pheno- 
mena of  reparation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes  by  direct  action  tlie 
seturn  of  tuc  injured  functions.    It  appears  le^timate  to  admit  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  it  may  be  oonoeived  that  when  this  fayourable  action  coincides 
witli  the  formal  ana  spontaneous  progress  of  the  organism  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, very  striking  ana  satisfactory  results  may  be  observed  of  chemical  medica- 
tioji  in  tuc  treatment  of  paralysis.    It  must  be  admitted  that  this  kiud  of  treat- 
anent  succeeds  only  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  in  a  consentaneous  action  with 
the  curative  tendency  of  the  organism.    If  it  dcvelopes  this  tendency,  or  if  it 
<mly  assists  it,  we  boiieve  in  this  principle,  that  the  excellence  of  auv  kind  of 
treatment  can  be  judged  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  combined  in  its  action 
with  the  spontaneous  progress  of  the  organism  in  the  direction  of  cure.    If 
there  should  result  any  confusion  in  our  analysis,  and  if  we  do  not  know 
sactly  what  to  attribute  to  the  treatment  and  what  to  refer  to  the  organism, 
t  is  certainly  an  inconvenience,  but  one  of  secondary  importance,  the  chief 
aint  being  that  the  results  arc  as  satisfactory  as  possible.    Dr.  Durand- 
*udcl  then  shows  the  particular  kinds  of  mineral  waters  which  should  be  em- 
Umd  in  the  different  lorms  of  paralysis. 
The  waters  containing^  chloride  of  sodium  are  specially  adapted  for  the 
tatmcnt  of  oaralysis.    They  present  themselves  in  tiie  form  of  strong  waters, 
those  of  ]3alaruc,  Bourbonnc,  Eourbon-rArcluimbault,  La  Mottc,  Wies- 
Aen,   &c.;  and  tceak  ones,. as  those  of  Ncris,  Luxeuil,  Bourbou-Lancy, 
ildbad,  Gastein,  &c.    The  suluhurous  waters,  although  geucrallv  regarded 
apiong  those  which  arc  suitable  for  paralytic  cases,  have  uo  claim  to  such  a 
rit,  according  to  Dr.  Durand-Fardel.    T^lic  weakly  mineralized  waters  arc 
eoally  applioible  to  paraplegia,  and  the  strong  waters  containing  chloride  of 
inm  appear  to  have  a  special  act  ion  in  the  treatment  of  hemiplcgm  or  cerc- 
panuysis.    The  tlicrmal  stations  where  the  special  treatment  of  hemi- 
ie  paralysis  is  conducted,  are  those  of  Balaruc,  Bourbon-rArclumibault, 
rbonnc,  and  La  Mottc.    These  waters  arc  very  hot — ^bctwccu  -iS"*  and  GO' 
. — rather  unequally  mineralized,  but  aU  contaming  a  predominant  quantity 
loridc  of  sodium.    M.  Caillat  recommends  the  following  thermal  treatment 
nrbon-l'Archambault  in  hemiplegia :  one  to  four  gkisses  of  water  to  be 
internally  every  day ;  a  bath,  of  from  34°  to  35°  C,  for  ten  minutes  to  a 
T  of  an  hour ;  *douchcs  upon  the  paralyzed  limbs  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
r  of  an  hour,  from  a  height  of  two  metres,  and  from  33°  to  3:4^  C. ;  leg- 
'n  the  evening,  in  mineral  water  at  47°. 

90  eases  of  hemiplegia  from  ai)oplexy,  26  were  completely  cured,  317 
ffiidedly  relieved,  and  47  were  ticatcd  without  success ;  one  only  died 
the  treatment. 
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The  waters  of  La  Motte  are  administered  at  a  very,  elevated  temperature,  in 
baths  and  in  douches,  with  sweating.  The  patients  are  subjected  in  general 
to  the  use  of  the  baths  at  35°  to  37^  C.  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  to  six  to  twelve  general  douches  at  45°  to  48°,  followed  by  wrap- 
ping in  a  woollen  blanket,  and  sweating.  During  this  time  they  take  the 
mineral  water  internally  in  the  dose  of  some  glasses,  with  a  pur^tive  effect, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  In  14  cases  of  hemiplegia^  of  which 
the  history  has  been  related,  4  were  cured,  5  very  much  relicTedf  3  a  little  le- 
lieved,  and  2  have  not  experienced  any  appreciable  effect. 

The  waters  of  Niederbronn  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  being 
cold,  and  although  more  feebly  mineralized,  are  more  distmctly  laxative.  It 
anpears,  in  fact,  that  the  laxative  properties  of  the  waters  containing  chloride 
ot  sodium  are  very  far  from  being  m  exact  relation  with  their  general  degree  of 
mineralization,  or  the  quantity  of  chloride  whicli  they  contain. 

After  a  brief  exposition  of  the  difference  in  tne  causes  and  progress  of 
hemiplegia  and  paraplegia.  Dr.  Durard-Fardel  concludes  that  the  use  of 
mineral  waters  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  in  the  latter  affection  than  in 
the  former,  because  in  hemiplegia  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  serious,  and 
sometimes  incurable,  Icsiou  of  the  cerebral  mass ;  while  paraplegia,  although 
often  depending  upon  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  sometimes  due  only  to  the 
irritation  of  nerves  which  come  from  tne  cord. 

Bheumatic  paraplegia  is  one  of  those  affections  which  are  most  certainly — 
benefited  by  tnermal  treatment.    The  waters  of  Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia,  enjoy — 
in  Germany  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis ;  their  efficacv  is^ 
said  by  Dr.  Schmelkes  to  depend  upon  their  high  temperature,  and  this  autLoi — 
recommends  baths  to  be  emploved  at  28"  to  30"  R.,  with  a  simple  excitements 
of  the  skin  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  and  baths  above  30°  11.,  with  briskz- 
stimulation  for  fifteen  minutes  at  most.    Hysterical  paralysis,  according  to^ 
M.  le  Bret,  and  in  general  every  kind  of  paralysis  depenmng  up>on  nervoua^* 
irritation,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  stimulating  waters^ 
that  is  to  say,  the  active  chlorinettcd  waters.    M.  Raoul-Leroy  a*EtioUes»- 
advises  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  mineral  waters  in  hysterical  or  chloro — 
hysterical  parapleg^ia,  and  insists  particularly  on  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  o^ 
Bareges  in  rheumatic  paralysis;  but  Dr.  Durand-Fardel,  while  adraittinn;  their" 
value  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  does  not  admit  them  to  be  equally  efficient  in. 
hysterical  affections.     In  paranlegia  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  waters  containing  clilonde  of  sodium  have  succeeded  perfectly  well  ^ 
in  such  cases,  M.  le  Bret  has  administered  the  waters  of  Balaruc  in  baths  at^ 
38°  to  40°,  or  rather  immersions  of  some  seconds*  duration,  up  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  most.     On  emerging  from  the  bath,  eacn  patient  wt» 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  blanket,  and  carried,  if  he  could  not  walk,  into  his 
bed,  where  he  soon  experienced  a  powerful  reaction.    Senile  paralysis  without 
organic  lesion,  characterized  by  a  general  weakening  of  contractifity,  marked 
above  all  things  in  the  lower  Imibs  with  palsy  of  tne  bladder  and  rectum,  is 
sometimes  remarkably  modified  by  the  strong  waters  containing  chloride  of 
sodium ;  in  such  cases  a  true  restoration  of  the  or^nism  takes  place.    As  to 
the  treatment  of  paraplegia  consequent  upon  orgamc  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  thermal  treatment,  like  every  other  method  of  medication, 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is  very  difficult ;  but  the 
monographs  on  mineral  waters  often  mention  beneficial  results  after  treatment 
in  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  spinal  congestion,  and  particularly  of  myelitis.  The 
mineral  waters  apjjear  generallv  to  be  contra-indicated  in  cases  in  which  aboli- 
tion of  movement  is  attributable  to  a  mechanical  cause,  as  displacement  of  the 
vertebrre,  and  tumour  inside  or  outside  the  spinal  canal.    Keverthdess,  M. 
Lh^ritier  relates  some  few  observations  in  which  the  waters  of  Plombieres  have 
been  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  deviations 
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of  the  spine  or  caries  of  the  vertebrie.  M.  le  Bret  has,  in  the  following  terms, 
dearly  indicated  the  conditions  in  which  the  thermal  treatment  may  be  applied 
in  myelitis.  At  the  end  of  certain  acute  cases  of  myelitis  regularly  and  effi- 
cientfy  treated  by  habitual  therapeutical  means,  when  there  remains  a  defect 
of  harmony  in  locomotion,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the 
muscular  system  of  relation  and  the  nervous  incitement,  a  certain  degree  of 
inactivity  of  the  intestine  or  the  bladder;  and  in  certain  chronic  forms  of 
myelitis,  it  bein^  understood  that  there  is  no  advanced  alteration  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  that,  if  it  has  existed,  it  is  in  course  of  reparation,  as  may  be  suspected 
by  the  absence  of  jwdn  on  the  exploration  of  the  spinous  processes,  on  the 
return  of  the  functions  of  the  intestine  and  the  bladder,  and  in  subjects  who 
are  well  constituted,  and  whose  antecedents  are  favourable. 


n.  0»  iAe  Employmeni  of  Tariarized  Jnimony  in  the  Treatwent  of  Chorea. 
By  Dr.  Adrien  Mabcotti.   (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rap.,  July  30,  1857.) 

The  author  of  this  paper  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  various  autho- 
rities who  have  recommended  tartar  emetic  in  chorea,  for  which  it  was  first 
employed  by  Laennec,  under  the  influence  of  Rasori,  who  was  then  adminis- 
tcnnc  this  drug  in  large  doses.  The  results  of  two  cases  under  the  treatment 
of  M.  Boulcy,  in  the  present  year,  at  the  Hospital  Neckar,  were  quite 
favourable.  In  the  first  case,  that  of  a  young  girl,  the  chorea  had  lasted  a 
month,  and  was  increasing  in  intensitv.  Large  doses  of  the  tartar  emetic 
were  given  on  two  successive  days,  and  thirty  hours  after  the  first  administration 
of  the  medicine,  all  choreic  movement  disappeared.  The  patient  was  at  first 
thrown  into  a  considerable  state  of  depression,  but  some  moments  of  sleep 
sulBBced  to  restore  her,  and  the  appetite  was  soon  found  to  reappear.  The 
muscular  disorder  disappeared,  but  a  bad  state  of  the  constitution  remained, 
and  recourse  was  made  to  tonic  medicines  to  improve  her  condition.  The 
chorea  reappeared  under  the  influence  of  a  fit  of  passion,  but  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  tartar  emetic  it  again  subsided.  In  the  second  case,  the 
chorea  was  at  first  general,  and  almost  immediately  became  ])artiaL  It  resisted 
for  six  months  and  a  half  sulphurous  baths,  chalybeate  tonics,  and  strychnine, 
and  yielded  in  twenty-eight  hours  to  the  employment  of  tartar  emetic. 


ni.  On  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  Chlorate  of  Potash^  with  a  New  Mode  of 
Adminittering  it.  By  Dr.  Detiian.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  June  4th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Dcthan  considers  that  chlorate  of  potash  is  a  powerful  sialagogue,  and 
that  its  elective  action  on  the  bucco-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  well 
marked.  To  this  physiological  action  is  added  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable 
success  in  pathology ;  its  rapid  and  incontestable  effects  in  mercurial  salivation, 
by  checking  the  formidable  mercurial  affection,  have  permitted  practitioners  to 
continue  the  mercury  without  fear,  and  thus  to  contend  without  remission 
against  the  constitutional  infection.  As  an  especial  and  incontestable  remedy 
in  ulcero-membranous  stomatitis,  this  medicine  need  not,  according  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Hopital  Sainte-Eu^^nie,  be  swallowed ;  its  topical  application 
18  sufficient,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mucous  membrane  recovers  its  normal 
qualities  and  functions.  Dr.  Dethan  concludes  that  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
administered  under  a  special  form,  which  would  permit  the  local  action  to  be 
exercised  slowlv  and  certainly,  although  leaving  the  medicine  to  be  carried 
into  the  stomacn  in  a  state  of  solution  with  the  mixed  liquids  of  the  salivary, 
buccal,  and  pharvn^l  glands,  would  be  the  mode  of  administration  wliich 
vould  combine  all  indications  and  all  opinions.  He  therefore  suggests  the 
use  of  the  remedy  in  the  form  of  pastilcs,  so  that  the  patient  may  have  at  hand 
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laeur  uauLh\  the  h'unous  effects  of  %  maeuiui  tmUDCHi  whicfc  he  my 

ofideiTruzi^.    T^t  f.xfjehruesu  cf  Dr.  Ricr dl,  aad  tlw  HoMiwiinBS  of  M.  A. 

BTuier,  testifr  iTi'.-oLtosUibiT  iii  favour  of  ikis  socoeuliii  hmIUhiw—  medi* 

JOD.    la  cfnaji  fMTTiS  ci  Aczina  aiTcnded  whh  fibriiioiia  exudations,  it 

enms  ibe  inii.'LOiie  auihereDce  of  ike  false  mcmbniies  lo  the  mncoiis  mem- 

ipe,  and  Csiciiuu-s  their  eipclsioii,  hiA  a&sistfr  the  actioa  of  emetics.    In 

us  aiEtetioii  the  x^acsI  ac:ioa  of  the  cLionxe,  fsToiired  bj  the  bmisiiig 

etveen  the  teeth,  the  natural  s->iiitMa  in  the  liquids  of  the  month,  and  its 

jenetration  iLto  ail  the  fx>i]:ts  interested,  vill  be  certainly  efficaeious.    In 

Jetnliuiingdl^eadei,  such  as  diphihtritis,  and  euierene  of  the  month,  the  child 

vill  find  an  ai'^ret-itble  and  repantire  kind  of  food,  tc^bn*  with  the  most 

bpf^roj/riate  rc-:lt-J.T  hitherto  diM»fcred,  against  these  diseases. 


rV,  Om  ih^  Falite  and  o«  the  Tddi':aiiK,mt  of  Perch!vfi'Je  of  Ltm  adstimUtered 
UUnmVy  U  th*-  TrfaiMfni  of  ErytipelaB.  (Bulletin  General  do  Th6ra- 
pentirjiie,  July  15th,  1S57.) 

The  tuc  of  ]/crcLloride  of  iron  iu  the  treatment  of  ci^sipelas  has  latelj  been 
brought  a^lu  iuto  uoticc  by  the  publication  of  a  thesis  by  M.  Louis  Mathi^, 
and  By  &oiiic  obbcr^'atious  inadc  by  M.  Aran,  phy&ician  of  the  Hopital  St. 
Ajitoinc  iu  Parib.  M.  Mathey  relates  ten  cases  of 'enrsipelas  treated  witk  this 
xuedicinrr.  aud  his  conclusions*arc  contained  in  the  fullovmg  remarks:— 

The  aciion  of  [Krrchloridc  of  iron  on  erysipelas  is  evident,  aud  the  course  of 
the  dibcasr:  ib  inodiilcd  a  short  time  after*  its  administration.  In  fact,  on  the 
second  day,  and  soinetiuies  even  on  the  first,  M.  Mathey  has  seen  the  disease 
bcconio  liujitcd  aud  circumscribed,  aud  its  further  progress  arrested.  As  to 
tlic  duration  of  t)ic  disease,  the  ciTect  of  the  pcrchbridc  is  still  very  remarkable ; 
not  only  is  tin;  nrr^g^ress  of  the  erysipelas  sensibly  modified  from^  the  first  few 
hours  which  follow'  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  but  it  is  completely 
arrested ;  tlie  radical  cure  of  the  disease  is  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
vas  observed  that  iu  ten  rather  severe  cases  of  er^'sipclas  treated  by  the 
internal  usu  of  i>rTchloridc  of  iron,  three  were  cured  iu  two  days,  three'  were 
cured  in  three  ciays,  two  were  cured  in  four  days,  one  in  five  days,  aud  one  iu 
fcovcn  days.  It  cannot  th(?rcforc  be  dcuiiHl  that  erysipelas  is  ailvantagcously 
niodifinl  by  the  internal  use  of  chloride  of  iron;  that  the  cessation  of  the 
syinntoiiiH  Juopcr  to  erysijiehis  is  sometimes  very  rapid  after  the  administration 
of  tlii.s  uicdiciiic ;  that'iu  a  series  of  ten  obsenations,  made  upon  varied  cases, 
tiilr>  Irciitincnt  never  failed ;  that  even  where  its  efficacy  may  be  doubted  it  lias 
never  f^ivcn  rise  to  any  \m\  symptom ;  and  that  when  administered  in  the  dose 
of  thirty  drops  to  a  'healthy  subject,  it  has  never  given  rise  to  any  paiufal 
seuH?itioii,  nud  has  never  proclueea  any  notable  functional  disturbance. 

M.  Aran  ai^ree^  with  M.  Mathey  in  never  having  observed  any  unfortunate 
result  frfini  the  admiuist ration  of  the  perchloridc  of  iron  in  lareer  doses  tlian 
those  eninloycd  by  M.  Mathey — namely,  thirty,  fifty,  sixty,  ana  one  hundred 
dro]>s  a-(iay,  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  But  a  wider,  and  more  extensive 
experinicc  of  the  employment  of  the  perchloridc  1ms  shown  him  that  there  are 
ih'irticular  circumstances' which  favour  the  action  of  the  medicine.  Hd.  Aran 
t>elieves  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  advantageous  results  from  the  admi- 
uist nit  ion  of  perchloridc  of  iron  iu  all  cases  of  erTsii)clas.  He  is  convinced 
thnt  some  (*ns('S  of  erysipelas  will  not  yield  to  this  remedy ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  cases  wliich  occtir  m  young,  strong,  and  robust  subjects  of  a  saiig«iine 
t(Mnp<'ran)eni,  and  which  arc  aecouipanied  bv  a  well-marked  infiammatory  action. 
On  the  otlicr  hand,  the  cases  of^  erysii)elas  which  arc  developed  in  feeble, 
delicate  subjects,  of  a  well-marked  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  temperaincnt ;  ia 
individuals  already  weakened  by  prcrious  diseases ;  the  cases  especially  which 
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eikibit,  viih  well-marked  tendenej  to  spread,  the  (sderaatoua  form ;  and  iu 
nhkh,  even  with  a  macked  acceieratioa  of  the  pulse,  the  arterial  throbs  are 
w«ak  and  eaailj  depresaed,  or  when  fever  ia  completelv  wanting,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  old  persons;  these  cases  are  remarkamj  modihed  and  often 
arrested  in  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  by  the  administration 
of  the  pcrchloride.  The  erysij^las  which  is  still  more  atonic,  and  which 
aapenrenes  in  the  course  of  serious  diseases,  around  punctures,  abrasions,  or 
lacerations  of  the  skin,  at  other  times  even  without  ^preciable  causes,  are 
UQcnable  to  the  ^erchloride  of  iron.  Lastly,  the  cases  which,  even  when  they 
show  themselves  in  strong  and  robust  subjects,  after  having  been  reduced  by 
vaxions  and  appropriate  treatment,  still  linger  on  and  pass  from  one  part  to 
■nother,  throwing  out  unexpectedly  its  emptions  in  places  where  the  disease 
a]n>eared  to  have  been  long  extinguished ;  such  cases  are  often  terminated  in 
hrentj-four  hours  by  the  perclilonde  of  iron. 

Another  jMint  connected  with  this  subject  ift  the  propriety  of  administering 
the  perchloride  as  a  prophylactic.  "  There  are  certain  epochs  and  years,"  says 
11.  Mathey,  "  when  cases  of  erysipelas  of  traumatic  origin  are  multiplied  to 
infinity,  and  show  themselves  in  such  great  number,  that  the  disease  is  truly 
^demic.  The  application  of  a  seton,  a  moxa,  or  a  blister,  is  followed  by 
erysipelatous  infiammaticm :  and,  a  fortiori,  the  great  wounds  united  by  sutures 
usd  bandages  of  diaehylon  are  almost  infallibly  attacked  with  the  disease.  The 
mrgeon  who  operates  under  these  circumstances  is  pretty  sure  to  see  erysipelas 
unong  his  patients.  It  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  postpone  the  operation, 
twt  sometimes  the  case  is  urgent^  and  the  surgeon  would  think  himself 
rortunate  and  could  act  with  more  confidence  if  he  could  hope  to  put  his 
antient  beyond  the  reach  of  a  troublesome  complication;  might  we  not,  for  tho 
irst  few  days  which  follow  a  delicate  operation,  and  during  which  inflammation 
s  to  be  feared,  unite  with  soothing  beverages  some  drops  of  i>erchloride  of 
fOD,  because  it  is  fully  established  that  its  use  in  moderate  doses  is  not  followed 
!)f  any  bad  effect  ?** 


v.  Oh  ike  TneoMvemeitoes  takicA  follow  the  Ajtj^ieatUm  of  the  Salts  of  Lead  to 
the  Buccal  Mmcom  MembroM.  By  Dr.  J.  Dkuqux.  (Bulletin  Chondral  de 
Th^rapcutiqae,  Sept.  15th,  1857.) 

The  principal  inconveniences  to  be  feared  in  the  administration  of  saturnine 
mparations  are  the  absorption  of  lead  bj  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
iaa  the  discoloration  of  tlie  teeth.  With  regard  to  the  first,  tlic  surface  of 
dte  mouth,  imperfectly  protected  by  a  delicate  epithelium,  and  bathed  bj  fluids 
lie  chemical  constitution  of  wliich  favours  the  solubility  of  metallic  com- 
xmnds,  is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  abaorptbn,  as  indeed  is  known 
Aen  that  portion  of  the  system  is  selected  for  the  introduction  of  certain 
nfldicines  mto  the  system.  Tins  absorption  takes  place  when  the  mucous 
nembrane  is  quite  sound,  but  it  proceeds  with  much  greater  activity  when  the 
smtheUal  layer  is  destroyed.  The  coloration  of  the  teeth  is  an  inconvenience 
raich  always  follows  tne  contact  of  the  preparations  of  lead.  It  is  caused 
yr  the  reaction  upon  the  lead  of  the  protemaceous  principles  of  the  fluids  of 
the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tartar  of  the  teeth ;  and  its  chemical  origin  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  In  order  to  destroy  the  black  precipitate  caused 
ftj  the  sulphuret,  M.  DeUoux  recommends  the  use  of  some  chemical  substance 
raich  fonns  a  white  precipitate  with  the  salts  of  lead,  and  he  has  practically 
bond  that  substances  containii^  tannic  acid  are  well  adapted  for  the- purpose. 
[Jnder  the  influence  of  a  decoction  of  red  cinchona  bark,  the  black  tint  of  the 
(«i(h  haa  disappeared  instantaneously.  In  cases  of  this  discoloration,  Dr. 
Ddioiix's  tieatment  has  consisted  in  converting  the  black  aolphuiet  of  lead.. 
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into  the  white  tannate ;  while  the  tonic  and  astringent  solations  have  at  the  c 
time  cured  the  stomatitis;  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  month  the  teeth  have 
become  perfectly  white,  while  the  mucous  membrane  has  recoTered  its  normal 
character  in  every  respect. 


VI.  0»  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Wildhad-Gattein.  By  Dr.  von  Hokigsbsbg. 
(Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft.  der  Acrzte  zu  Wien,  1867.) 

The  most  common  application  of  the  thermal  waters  of  Gastein  is  in  the 
form  of  baths,  which  are  fitted  up  in  the  lodging-houses  and  hotels ;  but  the 
use  of  the  waters  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  purpose  of  bathing,  for 
they  are  also  used  for  drinking.  The  waters  are  taken  contemporaneouslv  with 
the  use  of  the  baths,  and  are  found  especially  useful  in  acute  and  cnronic 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in  similar  conditions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  also  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines,  and  bladder.  Two  springs  in  Crastein  are  appropriated  to  those  who 
I  a  furtner  means  of  cure,  especially  m  neuralgia,  rhcuma- 


drink  the  waters.    As  i 

tism,  gout,  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  and  many  diseases  of  the  skin,  the 
▼apour-baths  are  found  useful,  without,  however,  oossessing  any  specific  opcp^ 
tion.  The  country  about  Gastein  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  hence  the  Whey-treatment  is  conducted  there  with  great  success, 
ill  combination  with  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  waters. 


Vn.  On  the  Treatment  of  Menorrhagia  with  Ergot.    By  J.  Me  F.  Gaston,  M.D., 
Columbia.    (Charleston  Memcal  Journal  and  Review,  July,  1857.) 

The  author  of  this  paper,  after  giving  to  Dr.  Churchill  the  merit  of  having 
first  pointed  out  the  value  of  ergot  in  monorrhagia,  relates  his  own  experience 
npon  the  subject.  He  tried  it  at  first  (1846)  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  suffered  from  profuse  flow  of  the  menses  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
under  the  use  of  the  remedy  she  completely  recovered,  married,  and  had  a 
family.  The  ergot  was  given  with  carbonate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  five  grains  of 
each,  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Gaston  has  found  the  use  of  the  ergot  followed 
by  beneficial  results  in  every  subsequent  case  of  monorrhagia  in  which  he  has 
prescribed  it.  He  has  latterly  fiven  it  in  infusion,  combined  with  the  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  wnich  he  thinks  a  preferable  form  of  administra- 
tion.  Wlien  much  nervousness  was  excited,  valerian  was  combined  with  the 
ergot ;  and  when  tliere  was  great  pain,  opium  was  added  with  advanta^.  A 
discharge  somewhat  similar  to  monorrhagia  occasionally  occurs  within  the 
ficcond  month  after  delivery,  which,  if  continued,  may  enfeeble  the  patient; 
and  in  such  cases  Dr.  Gaston  has  emfiloyed  the  ergot  and  iron  with  excellent 
effect.  The  ergot  is  of  course  contra-inoicated  in  pregnancy,  unless  it  should 
be  desirable  to  dislodge  the  fcetus.  In  a  case  of  hftmorrhsq^  about  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  which  threatened  to  prostrate  the  patient.  Dr.  Gaston 

favc  the  ergot  in  doses  of  five  grains,  witn  one  grain  of  opium,  eveiy  two 
ours,  and  only  three  doses  were  taken  when  the  child  was  expelled  and  the 
hemorrhage  ceased. 

Tin.  Oa  the  Influence  of  Opium  and  the  Euential  Oilt  on  ike  Tolerance  and 
the  Therapeutic  Action  of  JjUimonialt.    By  Dr.  J.  Dxuoux.    (BulleliOL 
G^n^ral  de  Th^peutique,  June  15th,  1857.) 
Dr.  Delioux,  after  alluding  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Baaori  upon  the 

action  of  tartar  emetic,  states  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  presoibing  together 
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antimonial  and  opiate  preparations,  when  the  pain  accompanying  pleoro-pnen- 
Bionia  puts  on  a  certain  degree  of  acnteness,  and  fax  from  ol^erving  an^  disa- 
glieement  in  their  action,  he  has  observed,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
efficacy,  the  antimony  acting  npon  the  Inng  as  well  as  if  it  were  alone,  and 
the  opium  assisting  tne  more  durect  action  of  local  bleedings  and  blisters.  He 
has  even  wsplied  a  salt  of  morphia  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the  blisters,  and  the 
■edative  effect  which  has  followed  its  absortion  has  never  opposed  the  lowering 
■etion  of  the  antimonial  salt.  There  is  therefore  no  therapeutical  antagonism 
between  opium  and  antimony,  since,  in  a  given  case  of  pneumonia,  they  may 
both  act  together  or  separately  in  effecting  the  cure.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
between  them  a  real  phiUTuaco-dynamic  antagonism ;  the  one  stimulates,  the 
other  weakens ;  the  one  stupifies,  the  other  acts  as  an  alterative.  Opium, 
Uierefore,  should  not  be  misemployed  in  cases  where  stimulation  is  injurious. 
There  are  two  usual  compounds  of  opium  and  antimony — namely,  when  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  synq>  of  opium  or  morphia  is  added  to  antimonial  draughts,  or 
when,  in  the  form  o(  pill,  a  dose  of  opiate  extract  is  incorporated  with  the 
antimony.  The  indication  for  the  use  of  opium  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  is  the  existence  of  well-marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  therefore  if 
the  nervous  element  is  wanting,  opium  need  not  be  employed  except  to  favour 
the  tolerance  of  the  antimony.  But  this  tolerance  may  be  establisoed  without 
the  employment  of  opium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  tar- 
trate ot  antimony  promotes  in  a  great  degree  the  action  of  vomiting.  This 
taste  may  be  disguised  by  adding  some  aromatics  to  the  antimonial  mixture, 
mdi  as  the  preparations  of  orauffc-flowers,  mcntba,  canella,  or  lauro-cerasus. 
In  whatever  manner  the  action  of  the  essential  oils  contained  in  these  plants 
may  be  explained,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  they  not  only  correct  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  but  they  secure  the  tolerance  of 
that  droff,  and  render  unnecessary  the  employment  of  opium.  But  the  in- 
ftaence  ot  essential  oils  has  its  limits,  and  in  spite  of  their  importance  there 
are  drcamstances  in  which  antimonial  preparations  in  lar^e  doses  cannot  be 
npported  except  hj  being  associated  with  opium.  If  the  intolerance  is  mani- 
fested in  the  intestine  by  colic,  or  by  excessive  evacuations,  the  effect  of  opiate 
injections  should  be  tried,  and  it  is  only  when  these  fail  that  opium  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  stomach.  If  only  nausea  and  vomiting  prevail,  which  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  Dr.  Delioux  first  suspends  the  antimonial  mixtiire,  and  afterwards 
prescribes  a  small  dose  of  opium ;  when  the  vomiting  is  arrested,  the  anti- 
monial mixture  is  resumed;  if  the  vomiting  returns,  opium  is  asain  employed, 
and  by  this  means  the  tolerance  of  the  antimony  is  established.  The  opium 
thereiore,  assists  materially  the  action  of  antimonial  preparations  in  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  or^ns ;  the  intolerance  and  the  nervous  element,  if  they  exist, 
being  removed  by  opium,  the  antimony  remains  alone  opposed  to  the  inflamma- 
tory con^stion,  ana  then  it  is  seen  distinctly  whether  it  possesses  the  power 
of  reducmg  this  capital  element  of  the  disease. 


DL  Experimentt  on  Colckici/ie,  and  the  Comparative  Action  of  the  Drv  Bulbs 
and  the  Seeds  of  Colchicum.  By  Professor  Sciuloff,  of  Vienna.  (L' Union 
H6dicale,  June  9th,  1857.) 

The  colchicine  employed  was  a  light  powder  of  crystalline  appearance,  of  a 
ciear  yellow  colour,  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  afterwards  grating  to  tlie  throat.  It 
was  not  altogether  pure,  for  then  the  substance  is  colourless  and  crystallizes  in 
needles.  It  is  soluole  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  watery  solution  has  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  In  order  to  study  the  taste  of  this  substance,  M. 
Heinrich  took  TJbth  of  a  grain  of  colchicine,  and  soon  after  he  experienced  eruc- 
tations and  gr^t  nausea,  with  augmentation  of  the  saliva.    The  nausea  lasted 
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some  hours,  even  after  supper,  which  was  taken  without  appetite.    The  pah». 
fell  graduallj  eleven  puhuttious  in  the  first  two  hours.    Ei^ht  hours   afters 
waros  the  same  obscrrer  took  to7F^^»  envefeped  in  a  wafiBr;  it  was  then,  half- 
past  four  o'clock  in  the  altemoom    The  pulse  was  not  changed  in  the  first  two 
nours.    Until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nothing  was  evinsed  esoept  eructa- 
tions and  slight  ptyalism ;   supper  was  taken  without  ^j^tite.    After  tea 
o'clock  there  was  oroken  skcp,  from  whidiM.  Heinrioh  was  awoke  at  half-past 
one  by  painful  dreams;  he  bi^  desire  to  go  to  stooi^  but  he  had  searoely  left 
his  bed  when  the  nausea  increased,  bringing  on  a  fit  of  vomiting  for  two. 
minutes ;  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  very  soft  and  ocqiious  stool,  accom** 
panicd  with  violent  griping.    This  painful  scene  was  renewed  thsee  times  ai 
short  intervals.    The  first  matters  vomited  consisted  of  the  undigested  dinner 
and  supper,  then  there  was  a  greenish  yellow  and  bitter  liquid.    Afaoot  three 
o'clock  ne  again  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  six  o'clock,  when  freah  and  abua* 
dant  vomiting  and  painful  alvine  evacnatkms  of  a  muoihifjinoua  greeniah-yeUow 
liquid  supervened.     The  vcmiitin^  ceased  from  that  tune^  but  emotatioDS^ 
nausea,  and  total  absence  of  appetite  lasted  for  four  daysi    Thus^  the  first  day 
after  the  experiment,  M.  Heinnch  took  nothing  but  ooM  water,  luid  the  three 
other  days,  only  a  little  soup.    The  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  senaitive,  and 
gurgling.    The  second  day  tnere  were  two  stools,  on  the  third,  one^  and  on  the 
fourth,  three,  accompanied  with  griping,  and  oontaioing,  partioularly  on  the 
second  and  third  day,  numerous  flocculi,  similar  to  coagulated  white  of  egg. 
The  weakness,  already  considerable  on  the  first  day  in  consequence  of  the. 
abundant  evacuations,  increased  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  febriia  pheno- 
mena ;  M.  Hcinrich  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  the  first  day,  and  could  not 
leave  it  without  difficulty  on  the  three  following  days.    The  fever  oommeneei 
towards  the  middle  of  the  first  day,  with  shivering,  followed  by  great  heat^ 
lasting  for  several  hours,  with  thirst,  very  much  aoG«erated  pulse,  cerebral  dis- 
tress, agitation,  and  want  of  sleep.    'JHho  sensilulity  of  the  abdomeiLdisappeBied 
only  ou  the  fourth  day.    The  quantity  of  urine  could  not  be  determmed,  is. 
consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  stools ;  this  liquid  was  thick^.  and  had  aa. 
abundant  white  deposit. 

Colchicine  acts  like  acrid  substances  in  general,  and  only  after  beinf 
absorbed.  The  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  are  the  parts  on  which  it  espe* 
dally  acts ;  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  remain  altogether  unaffected,  or 
lather  experience  only  secondarily  some  va^e  functional  distnrbanoes  idiiek 
are  not  constant.  Death  results  probably  from  paralysis  of  the  heait.  The 
blood  does  not  coagulate ;  it  thickens,  becomes  black  and  futcfaj,  audi  as  ii 
found  in  the  most  violent  cases  of  chdera;  it  aocumulatea  in  ftreat  quantity  in 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  very  little  in  the  left  auiiclci  It  is  not  possdils 
to  know  if  the  colchicine  passes  into  the  blood  and  lurine  unchanged,  or  vrhether 
it  undergoes  modifications. 


X.  Ou  the  Emjiloyment  of  Guarana  in  Obstinate  Diarrheea,     (Bulletin  G^ieral 
de  Therapeutiquc,  May  15th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Hcrve,  of  Lavour,  calls  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  emnlov- 
iiient  of  a  substance  which  is  iu  common  use  in  South  America,  and  particulany 
in  Brazil,  whore  the  cases  of  diarrheea  and  dysentery  present  themselves  in  a 
very  severe  form.  Those  who  inhabit  that  country  know  thiU  every  family  has' 
a  little  provision  of  guarana,  and  that  as  soon  as  any  one  is  seiaedwith  diamiaa 
or  dysenterv,  a  little  of  the  substance  is  scraped  and  infused  in  a  oup  of  boilnf 
water,  which  is  swallowed  at  once  with  or  without  sugar.  Dr.  Hervo«  foUowiag 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Mialhe,  has  given  it  in  infusion  in  sugared  milk,  and  it  is  thea 
much  more  agreeable,  and  does  not  lose  its  special  duuaoters.  For  tha  last  fivt* 
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yeta  he  haa  employed  this  medicine  daily;  it  Las  never  failed  him 
■ort  obstiiiBle  cases  of  idiopathic  diarrhoea,  and  almost  always  it  has 
ntfld  the  oondition  of  the  natient  even  in  the  most  serious  symptomatic 

The  gnaniia  or  pavUiMiaaBa  been  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
hat ;  aad  it  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  connected  with  gastric  derange- 
bat  it  has  failed  in  others. 

gmnaa,  as  a  medicine,  was  first  described  by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  in 
Dnom  a  fnwment  which  had  been  brought  to  him  from  Brazil  by  an  officer 
idto  the  Erench  embassy.  On  this  specimen  a  ticket  was  fixed,  im- 
I  thai  this  substance  was  much  employed  in  Brazil  for  cases  of  diairhoea 
aentenr.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
J,  M.  Gomes,  sent  to  M^rat  a  complete  specimen;  it  was  a  mass  pre-- 
\  the  form,  colour,  and  volume  of  a  sausage ;  there  was  joined  to  it  a 
ragh  bone,  intended  to  act  as  a  rasp,  and  which  is  always  sold  with  the 
BB.  The  learned  botanist, -Martins,  afterwards  occupied  himself  in 
»in^  the  plant  which  yielded  the  guarana,  and  he  dassed  the  climbing 
which  furmshes  the  guarana  seeds  among  the  Sapindaccse,  under  the 
if  jmmUima  soMiis,  u  consequence  of  its  employment  as  a  drink.  It 
( used  in  the  fcsm  of  pastiles,  syrup,  pills,  tincture^  and  pommade,  as  well 
owder,  and  in  combination  with  diocolate. 


i  tJie  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Calomel  (Jodnre  de  Chlomre  Mereureux), 
IL  GoMJST.    (Bulletin  Gcn«?ral  de  Thcrapeutique,  Sept.  15th,  1857.) 

fhemical  compound  called  iodide  of  calomel,  discoTcrcd  in  1817,  by 
nti^y,  was  prepared  by  mixiuff  protocldoridc  of  mercury  and  iodine  in 
laiuui  of  one  equivalent  of  iodine  and  two  equivalents  of  the  proto- 
«^  and  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  calomel  with  uiniodide  and  bichloride 
CIU7.  It  is  consequently  less  active  than  the  two  latter  salts,  but  more 
than  the  protiodide  and  the  protoebbride,  aud  is  verv  much  celebrated 
treatment  of  certain  affections  of  the  sldn,  particularly  in  acne  rosacea. 
lUey  endeavours  to  render  the  process  of  jL  Boutigny  uiore  practical 
ve  easy  of  application.  He  takes  iodine  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar^ 
sea  it  with  Cornel,  and  then  introduces  the  mixture  into  a  small  glass 
This  is  then  placed  upon  a  sand  bath,  and  some  moments  after warda 
•i  is  seen  to  assume  at  first  a  greemsh  tint,  and  then  enter  into  fusion. 
tort  is  withdrawn,  aud  the  mass  soon  solidifies ;  it  is  at  first  greenish, 
L  the  air  it  becomes  ^adually  red,  aud  at  last  it  remains  so.  Tbe  iodide 
mel  is  employed  in  pills  and  as  a  pommade ;  the  former. are  prepared  by 
it  together  with  giim  arabic,  crumb  of  bread,  and  orange-flower  water  ; 
tcr  is  made  by  mixing  it  in  powder  with  lard. 

^OQchardat  has  lately  announced  that  there  are  two  iodides  of  calomel — 
liioh  maybe  called  a  protiodide,  and  the  other  a  biniodide;  and  M. 
■  has  uroposed  to  prepare  the  two  iodides,  differing  from  one  another 
ly  in  their  physico-chemical  character,  but  also  very  probably  in  their 
wtical  action.  They  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  one 
ind  is  formed  with  half  tne  quantity  of  calomel  which  is  employed  for 
ler. 


iddUiomtl  Fads  in  Support  of  Ihe  Emmenagogve  Action  of  Mille/oiittm. 
Dr.  RoNZiBK-JoLY.    (Btdletiu  Gcjidral  de  Tn6rap.,  June  30th,  1857.) 

Elcmzicr-Joly  feels  convinced  that  the  Achillea  millefolium  has  a  deckled 
ia  promoting  the  uterine  f auctions,  imd  records  two  cases  in  support  of 
In  the  first  case,  the  patient,  who  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
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▼as  attacked  with  a  slight  sore  throat,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  complaint  the 
menses  appeared,  but  so  scantily  that  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  passed, 
and  the  period  ceased  the  same  day.  As  the  sore  throat  became  worse  in  spite 
of  treatment,  it  was  thought  that  the  appearance  of  the  menses  might  be 
attended  with  a  radical  cure,  and  the  mdlefolium  was  administeredi  The 
menses  returned  in  abundance,  and  lasted  two  days.  In  the  other  case,  a 
woman  was  deliyered  of  an  infant,  and  was  going  on  well  for  two  days,  bat  on 
the  third  she  was  seized  with  feyer  and  delirium,  and  the  lochia  were  sap- 
pressed.  Sulphate  of  quinine  was  administered  in  the  intenrals  of  the  feyer, 
and  as  the  lociiia  did  not  reappear,  in  spite  of  reyulsions  to  the  lower  limbs, 
the  millefolium  was  administered  as  well  as  the  quinine.  The  lochia  reappeared 
the  next  morning,  and  nothing  unfayourable  afterwards  occurred. 


XITT.  Notes  upon  Amvlene,    By  Dr.  Adolf  Schauensteiw.    (WochenUatt  dcr 
Gcsellscnaft.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  June  22nd,  1857.) 

Immediately  after  the  first  experiments  which  were  made  in  Vienna  with  the 
new  anaesthetic  material,  amylenc.  Dr.  Schauenstein  obtained  for  examination 
some  of  the  preparations  employed,  both  of  Parisian  and  Viennese  manufacture. 
They  all  appeared  to  be  mixtures  of  solutions  haying  different  boiling  points, 
and  the  CTeater  part  of  the  solutions  was  yolatile  at  100°.  The  most  volatile 
part  of  the  distilled  liquid  presented  a  smell  resembling  chloroform,  so  that  it 
seemed  necessary  to  examine  this  pretended  amylene  for  some  proportion  of 
chlorine.  This  experiment  is  performed  in  tne  following  manner.  The 
solution  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  yolume  of  pot^h  or 
soda  ley  free  from  chlorine,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer, 
and  then  heated  with  continual  stirring  up  to  the  boiling  point,  in  which  ope- 
ration the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  too  sudden  an  eyaporation  does  not  occur 
to  the  solution  to  be  examined.  If  now  so  much  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine, 
is  added  tliat  the  separated  oxide  of  silver  again  comes  into  solution,  then 
there  remains  fin  case  the  fluid  examined  contains  chlorine)  the  chloride  of 
silver,  in  its  well-known  white  flocculi,  as  an  insoluble  residue.  A  great  nuiB- 
bcr  of  organic  combinations  containing  chlorine,  in  which  this  element  cannot 
be  discovered  directly  by  solution  of  suver,  may  in  this  manner  be  quickly  and 
conveniently  tested.  The  specimens  of  amylene  examined  in  this  manner  bf 
Dr.  Schauenstein  all  showed  the  presence  of  chlorine.  The  presumptica, 
therefore,  formerly  existed  that  the  amylene  found  in  commerce  was  purposelj 
mixed  with  chloroform,  and  it  was  possible,  by  referring  to  this  addition,  to 
explain  the  narcotic  operation  now  and  then  observed,  until  there  was  exhi- 
bited an  equal,  or  indeed  a  greater,  proportion  of  chlorine  in  a  boiling  product 
of  distillation  prepared  according  to  Balard's  direction,  than  had  been  lormedy 
found  in  the  commercial  article.  The  necessity  now  presented  itself  w 
obtaining  positive  conclusions  upon  the  proportion  of  chlorine  existing  in 
amylene.  Some  amylene  was  freshly  preparea,  with  especial  care  that  all  im- 
purity from  chlorine  should  be  excluded.  The  chloride  of  zinc  employed  in 
the  process  was  treated  for  several  hours  at  160°,  and  after  cooling  was  brought 
to  the  test  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  discover  by  this  means  the  accidental  m6- 
sence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  was  quite  free  from  this  acid.  The 
amylene  collected  from  every  part  of  the  product  of  distillation,  whidi  is 
volatile  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  was  left  to  stand  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  frequently  stirring,  with  some  fragments  of  caustic  alkali  brokoi  into 
a  coarse  powder,  and  then  rectified.  Immediately  this  purified  amylene  exhi- 
bited a  large  proportion  of  chlorine. 

The  investigation  of  the  commercial  article  had  shown  that  no  pure  amylene^ 
'  but  only  a  volatile  mixture  containing  chlorine  compounds^  had  hitherto  fidka 
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into  the  hands  of  medical  men ;  and  the  circnmstance  that  even  in  amylene 
prepared  with  so  much  care  such  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  is  discovered, 
leads  to  the  oondosion  that  in  the  meth(Ml  recommended  by  Balard,  bv  distil- 
lation  of  amyl-alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  no  pure  amylene  can  be  ootained. 
What  remains  upon  the  medicinal  application  of  a  preparation  which  shows 
itself  to  be  a  mixture  of  bodies  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  the 
purity  of  which  cannot  be  tested,  requires  no  further  discussion ;  and  as  long 
as  no  method  is  discovered  for  the  preparation  of  actually  pure  amylene,  and  as 
long  as  no  actual  amylene  is  employed  for  experiments,  all  further  trials  with 
this  body  must  be  wanting  in  the  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  scientific 
experiment — ^namely,  sound  logic. 

XIV.  Observations  on  Amylene,  with  Rules ^or  the  Administration  of  Anesthetic 
Agents.  By  M.  A.  Espagne.  (Bulletin  G6n6ral  de  Th^rapcutique,  Aug. 
15th,  1857.) 

The  author  of  thb  paper  relates  the  experience  obtained  of  the  use  of  amy- 
lene at  the  Hospital  Saint-Elvi,  of  Montpellier,  where  this  anaesthetic  has  been 
employed  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  M.  Espagne  considers  that  the 
hannlessness  of  amylene  has  been  perfectly  established ;  after  anaesthesia  from 
this  agent,  the  patients  have  not  experienced  anv  consecutive  inconvenience, 
and  they  have  rapidly  recovered*  their  senses.  They  have  been  able  to  eat, 
providea  that  the  nature  of  the  operation  allowed  them  to  do  so,  and  they  have 
never  vomited  during  the  administration  of  the  vapours.  The  writer  then 
tabulates  the  effects  of  amylene  as  follows: — 

1.  Amylene  has,  so  to  speak,  no  taste.  Its  strong  and  sometimes  empyreu* 
matic  smell  is  easily  borne  by  the  patients,  in  whom  it  does  not  excite  such 
fident  nausea  as  is  sometimes  proauced  by  the  other  anesthetics.  It  is  there- 
fore superior  to  ether,  the  first  inhalations  of  which  are  often  painful ;  and  to 
diloroform,  because  it  is  more  easily  tolerated. 

2.  As  to  its  mode  of  administration,  ether  is  inferior  to  chloroform  and 
amylene,  for  the  first  requires  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  while 
the  two  others  may  be  inhaled  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  simple  means. 

3.  In  rapidity  of  action,  the  experiments  at  Montpellier  give  the  priority 
to  chloroform ;  those  of  Paris  give  it  to  amylene :  M.  Espagne  gives  to  amylene 
and  chloroform  an  action  almost  equally  rapid. 

4.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced,  the  qualities  of  ether,  chloro- 
fonn,  and  amylene  are  very  different.  Amylene  produces  only  a  scarcely 
sensible  excitement,  which  is  often  even  absent.  The  patient  breathes  freely, 
without  coughing,  without  those  chronic  convulsions  which  accompany  the 
first  inhabtions  of  ether ;  nor  is  tliere  the  secondaiy  comatose  depression,  the 
heavy  and  prolonged  intoxication  wliich  follows  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, nor  tnat  more  gay  and  expansive  intoxication  which  is  consecutive  to  the 
inhalations  of  ether.  The  recovery  is  sudden,  and  if  the  amylenation  is  not 
continuous,  the  consciousness  reappears.  But  these  advantages  arc  counter- 
balanced by  a  rather  serious  inconvenience.  The  effects  of  amylene  are 
not  only  transient,  but  they  arc  insufficient  for  operations  which  reouire 
complete  muscular  relaxation.  Patients,  therefore,  who  suffer  from  old  aislo- 
cations  are  not  proper  subjects  for  amylene. 

5.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  anaesthesia,  amylene  has  not  a  consecutive  effect. 
Ether,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  chloroform,  continue  their  action  after 
the  inhidations  are  interrupted.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  the  greatest  intensity 
in  the  effects  is  realized  only  some  moments  after  its  administration. 

To  discover  an  aniesthetic  substance  free  from  danger  altogether,  is  a  chimera 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  entertain.  Ansesthesia  is  always  dangerous,  as 
M.  Tourdcs  truly  remarks,  whatever  may  be  the  substance  employed. 
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Dr.  Eqpftgnc condndeB  his  paper  by  remaridng  tliat  when  iiliiiiniitriril  inJih 
suitable  precaiitioiia»  amylene  u  caoahle  of  rendering  Hnpoctaift  aenkjf  to 
operative  aniseiy;  md  he  does  notneaiUte  to  beKcye in  its  nnwirtlietic  power 
and  dStofiCY,  but  that  more  numerous  experiments  and  obaermiions  are  neeea- 
sary  in  order  to  fix  the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hoM  amoqg.  other  anssthetio 
substances. 

[In  a  note  by  the  editor  of  the  'Bnllciin  G^^ral,'  it  is  ilated  that  ike 
above  article  was  written  before  the  ooonrrence  of  another  eaae  of  death  fronx 
amylene  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Snow.] 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  Edwajud  H.  SnrmBKiirG,  M.D. 

Fdlow  of  tlie  Boral  OoUefe  of  Phjaleiuis ,  Vhjmdaa  to,  «nd  Loctanr  on 
M«terift  Medica  at,  St.  Marj'i  HospitiJ. 

I.  Oft  Aliernaiing  Hemijilegia,     By  Dr.  Gubleb.    (L'Union  M^dicale, 
September  29th,  IS67.) 

The  term  alternating  hcmiplc^  is  applied  by  the  author  to  that  variety  of 
hemiplegia  in  which  tne  paralysis  of  the  face  is  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of 
the  parSysed  extremities.  The  lesion  to  which  Dr.  Ghibler  attributes  tk 
peculiarity  of  this  form  of  paralysis,  is  the  disease  of  the  pons  Varolii ;  he 
gives  several  instances,  of  vrhich  we  quote  the  foUowin^: — 

A  female,  aged  forty-four,  was  admitted  into  the  HospitidBeaujon,  on  At^ut 
27tli,  1856.  She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis ;  the  right  extremities  were 
paralysed,  and  had  been  so  for  a  considerable  period;^  uiosc  on  the  left  a^ 
preserved  their  integrity.  The  face  showed  a  deviation  of  the  right  labial 
commissure  outwanS  and  upwards,  which  a  careful  examination  proved  to  be 
due  to  actual  jparalysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  left  eye  could  only  be 
half  closed :  the  corresponding  cheek  was  flabby,  and  distended  in  expiration; 
there  was  no  physiognomical  expression  except  on  the  right  side ;  when  injpaio, 
the  patient  onl  v  showed  it  on  this  side,  the  opposite  one  remaining  perfect!/ 
immovable.  The  intelligence  was  diminished,  as  wcU  as  the  go^er^  vigonr  of 
the  patient,  but  the  former  exhibited  no  other  derangement.  The  memoij  wii 
gooo,  and  articulation  clear.  Death  ensued  three  weeks  after  adntission. 
Autopsv  thirty  hours  after  death : — Slight  thickening  of  the  arachnoid ;  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  point  to  the  lefi^ 
near  the  pons  Varolii.  The  central  parts,  including  the  fornix,  septnm  loddnD, 
and  commissures,  were  softened,  pultaccous,  without  ohange  of^  colour.  The 
pons  exhibited  at  its  exterior  half  a  reddish  spot,  somewhat  depressed, 
resembling  a  cicatrix,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  meridian  line.  A  longitudinal  incision,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  pons,  divided  this  spot  into  two  unequal  parts,  traversing  a  hard 
mass  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  set  in  the  tissue  oi  the  i>ons.  The  nerve- 
tissue  surrounding  the  tumour  was  softened,  here  and  there  almost  diiflnent^ 
and  the  softening  penetrated  much  further  to  the  left  of  the  jpons  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  nervus  tri^minus  of  the  left  side  was  pmk  and  softened. 
its  nerve  fibres  indistinct,  and  its  fibrous  envelope  very  vascular.  The  facial 
nerve  of  the  same  side  was  scarcely  altered. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  conclusions  with  n^;ard  to  the  fcatoie 
in  question,  to  which  M.  Gublcr  draws  attention : — ^1.  Cerebral  hemipk^ 
properly  so  called,  is  alwa^rs  miilateral.  2.  In  the  rare  case  of  altexnatuig 
nemiplegia,  the  pons  Varolii  is  the  seat  of  injury.  3.  The  lesion  always  exists 
exclusively  or  cniefly  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  on 
the  same  side  as  that  of  the  face.    4.  The  deranged  sensibility  and  motOity  of 
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tiie  fuse  ttsy  exist  as  well  if  the  pons  alone  is  affected,  as  if  the  tranks  of  the 
acnres  theroedTes  are  mvolved ;  consequently,  alternating  hemiplegia  must  be 
ityrded  as  a  sign  of  lesion  of  the  pcms  Varolii.  5.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
iaflud  nenres  nndngo  a  complete  deonssation,  and  that  if  the  injury  be  anterior 
te  it  the  paralYBis  viU  be  on  the  same  side ;  if  posterior,  on  the  opposite  side. 
€.  liqarj  of  toe  pons  induces  oomplote  pandysis  of  the  oorresponoing  side  of 
ihe  fiice. 


n.  (Mmicttl  ObmrttUionM  o*  RtUepay,    By  Dr.  Th.  HEiirnr. 
(I/Union  M^dioale,  No.  121, 1857.) 

Dr.  Herpiu's  name  is  familiar  to  the  medical  profession  on  account  of  his 
urgent  adTocaoy  of  the  employment  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
He  now  abandons  this  preparation  entirehr  in  favour  of  the  lactate  of  zinc.  The 
greater  solubility  and  digestibility  of  the  latter  would  a  priori  engace  our 
sympathies  in  its  favour.  The  following  is  one  of  the  cases  which  have  &cided 
we  author's  preference,  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  success 
obtained  in  ^ite  of  the  unfavourable  prognosis  which  the  case  would  have 
justified  in  the  first  instance. 

Miss  K,  aged  eleven  and  a  half,  consulted  Dr.  Herpin,  February  1st,  1854. 
Sie  was  well  made,  intelligent,  and  pleasing.  Her  ))atemal  grandfather  had 
died  gpileptic  at  forty-nine  jears  of  i^ ;  her  maternal  grandfather  at  seventy- 
six,  mcro&af  insane  for  six  years,  and  in  a  state  of  melancholy  for  forty  years. 
No  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  was  traceable  in  the  patient,  excepting 
pohaps  the  iri^t  caused  by  a£re  two  months  previous  to  the  first  attack. 
She  enjoyed  excellent  health  till  six  years  of  age,  when  she  had  typhoid  fever, 
ksving  on  the  right  side  a  tendency  to  slight  and  evanescent  deafness.  Three 
months  before  the  first  seizure  she  was  attacked  with  frequent  headache, 
generally  commencing  in  the  morning,  and  lasting  till  evening.  The  headache 
ceased  in  December,  1853.  The  first  fit  occurred  on  August  15th,  1853,  the 
second  on  September  5th,  the  third  on  September  26th ;  six  then  followed  at 
Tariable  intervals,  making  altoB^ether  nine  in  less  tha^  five  months;  they 
always  took  place  during  the  mrst  hour  of  sleep,  and  the  evening  before  the 
attack  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  excited.  The  symptoms,  which  are 
iktailed,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  attacks  having  been  those  of  genuine 
^[ulqMy.  The  oxide  of  zinc  had  been  prescribed  for  the  patient  from  Seotem- 
Mr  to  the  foUowing  July,  but  she  was  unable  to  bear  the  doses  whien  Dr. 
Herpia  thinks  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  proper  impression  upon  the  patient. 
He  was  once  able  to  reach  a  dose  of  six  grammes  (ninety  grains)  per  week,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  diminish  it.  Still  the  attacks  ceased,  from  January  the  8th 
to  July  the  18th;  but  a  return- en  that  day,  brought  on  by  a  tepid  bath, 
induced  M.  Herpin  to  have  recourse  to  the  lactate  of  zinc,  which  he  gave  for 
-above  six  montus,  during  which  time  the  patient  swallowed  306  grammes 
(4600  grains).  The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  was  complete,  and  when  she  left 
off  taking  it,  she  was  in  perfect  health.  There  was  one  recurrence  of  epilepsy- 
two  months  after  commencing  the  lactate.  Three  years  have  since  elapsed,  and 
the  lady's  health  continues  sound. 


m.  Fadal  Neuralgia  cured  b^  DipisioH  of  the  LUile  Nerte  mtsinff  from  ike 

&tperior  Moeolar  Nerce  to  ike  Mucaue  3lem6rane  of  the  Mouik.    i3y  Pag- 

JESSOB.  ScHUH.    (Wochenblatt  der  Zeitschr.  der  Qesellsch.  d.  Acrzte.    No. 

SO,  1857.) 

Mbtbus  Weiss,  i^ed  fifty-five,  miller,  had  always  enjoyed  good  health  till 

fftfffkffl^  bj  ague  seven  years  ago ;  this  continued  for  six  weeks,  and  soon  after 
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a  continuous  pain  affected  tbc  right  side  of  the  face,  between  the  an^e  of  the 
mouth  and  the  masscter,  which  from  time  to  time  beoame  more  serere.    These 
paroxysms  were  accompanied  by  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  on  the  car- 
responding  side  of  the  face ;  they  would  recur  frequently  on  tlie  same  day,  but 
often  ihtermiited  for  several  days.  Change  of  temperature,  chewing,  and  talking, 
exercised  no  influence  on  the  production  of  the  attacks.    After  the  pain  haicl 
lasted  two  years,  the  patient  had  two  teeth  of  the  right  upper  jaw  extracted  oil 
account  of  severe  toothache ;  the  remaining  teeth  fell  out.    He  used  leeches 
and  blisters  to  no  purpose,  and  remained  in  tlic  same  condition  for  five  years. 
During  the  ensuing  two  years  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent ;  mastica- 
tion now  induced  severe  pain ;  he  underwent  a  variety  of  treatment  in  Yicnn:^ 
without  marked  beneilt.    For  a  year  before  coming  under  Dr.  Schuh's  treat- 
ment he  suffered  erm  at  night,  and  sleep  could  not  be  secured  by  opium. 

When  seen  on  the  26th  February,  1857,  he  was  spare,  but  otherwise  healthy- 
looking,  prepared  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  treatment  that  might  be  suggested]. 
Wo  change  of  colour  or  temperature  was  observed  in  the  face  during  the 
seizures ;  there  was  no  laehrymation,  no  ri^ditv  of  any  kind ;  but  there  was 
slight  perspiration  nt  the  time  of  the  attack  m  tne  face.  The  permanent  pain 
was  descri1)cd  as  residing  at  the  inner  side  of  the  cheek,  from  wnerc  it  radiated 
towards  the  car  during  the  paroxysms ;  less  frequently  towards  the  eve,  and 
never  towards  the  nose  ana  upper  lip.  Neither  gentle  nor  rough  fnction, 
pressure,  pinching,  nor  talking,  had  any  influence  upon  the  attacks.  He 
patient  bore  pressure  ui)on  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  without 
pain.  Dr.  Schuh  observed  him  during  nearly  three  weeks  before  undertaking 
any  operative  proceeding,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  futility  of  employinff 
medicines.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  pain  resided  in  the  twig  which  passea 
from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  through  the  buccinator  to  supply  the  adjoin- 
ing mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  As  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  isolate 
this  nerve,  Dr.  Schuh  divided  the  soft  tissues  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
themasseter;  and  having  scnarated  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  areolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  scraped  off  the  muscular  attachments  of  the 
l)uccinator  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Dr.  Schuh  made  several  parallel 
incisions  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  insure  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
the  nerve.  No  material  hicmorrhagc  occurred  while  the  operator's  finger  occn- 
])ied  the  sphcno-maxillarv'  fossa  as  a  director  for  the  instrument ;  but  on  its 
removal  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  was  lost.  From  the  time  of  tke 
operation  all  pain  ceased,  and  the  patient,  with  the  exception  of  an  iiitercumnt 
attack  of  epidemic  tonsillitis,  recovered  satisfactorily.  He  quitted  the  hospital 
before  the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  as  the  exfoliation  of  a  smzdl  lamina  of 
the  upper  maxilla  was  not  completed. 


lY.  On   Transposition  of  (he  Fmtricht  of  the  Heart  in  the  Kac-hoTH  GUI 
(L'Union  M^dicalc,  November  10th,  1857.) 

The  following  two  cases  occurred  to  Professor  Stoltz,  we  presume,  of  Sti 
burg.    The  first,  a  wcU-dcvelopcd  male  child,  gave  signs  of  life  when  bom, ; 
weighed  3,050  grammes,  or  about  ninctv-five  ounces.     Soon  after  its  birt 
became  pale,  then  cyanoscd,  remained  dull,  and  refused  the  breast.     Five  / 
later  death  ensued.    The  ridit  auricle,  as  usual,  received  the  venai  cava 
coronary  veins ;  the  foramen  JUot  alii  (mi.  foramen  ovale  ?)  was  closed  by  a 
developed  but  inadhereut  valve.     The  right  ventricle  was  provided:  w 
«?/iVrtf/ valve,  and  the  aorta  arose  from  this  ventricle.    The  left  auricle  rec 
the  pulmonary  veins ;  but   the  left  ventricle,   which  was  provided  w 
tricuMjiid  valve,  drove  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery;  so  that  there 
have  been  two  closed  circuits  perfectly  independent  of  one  another,  but  f 
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ptrtial  opening  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  for  a  communicating  clianucl  which 
pMSed  from  the  pulmonary  artery  close  to  its  origin,  to  the  aorta. 
^  In  the  secondf  case,  death  did  not  take  place  tUl  thirty -seven  days  after 
birth.  The  child  presented  no  appearance  of  any  irregularity  during  the  first 
ten  days,  but  was  robust  and  active.  At  this  period  it  was  observed  that  the 
obild  lieo&me  suddenly  blue  and  almost  asphyxiated ;  he  was  rubbed  and  wanned, 
ami  then  recovered  himself,  and  again  took  the  breast.  Thines  went  on  in 
this  way  to  the  thirty-fifth  day ;  the  cyanosis  then  lasted  much  longer ;  the 
child  became  dull  and  weak,  and  died.  The  body  was  bluish;  the  jugulars, 
especially  the  right,  were  enormously  distended ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  subdavian  and  vena  cava  superior.  The  heart  measured  seventy-five 
millimetres  (2-9  inches)  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  fifty-eight  millimetres 
{S'2  inches)  at  the  base  in  width.  Emptied  and  deprived  of  the  pericardium, 
it  weighed  fifty-six  grammes  (above  fourteen  drachms^  or  about  twice  the 
nonnai  weight.  The  right  auricle  was  much  distendea ;  the  foramen  Botalli 
(foramen  ovale)  was  provided  with  a  complete  valve,  though  free  at  its  anterior 
edge.  The  ventricles  were  hard  and  firm  ;  the  thickness  of  tlie  parietes  was 
oonsidcrable ;  the  riaht  ventricle  was  smaller  than  the  le/l,  and  empty,  while 
the  latter  contained  black  clots  of  blood.  The  aorta  was  given  off  by  the  right 
rentricle,  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  left  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  so  distended  as  to  resemble  an  aneurismal  sac,  terminating  suddenly  in 
three  branches — ^the  communicating  branch,  and  the  two  pulmonary  divisions. 
Xhe  mitral  vflvc  was  on  the  right,  the  tricuspid  on  the  left  side. 


V.  Oh  Three  Cases  of  Hudropneumothorax  treated  hy  Paracentesis  Thoracis  and 
Injections  of  Iodine,    (L*Union  Medicalc,  Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  10th,  1857.) 

The  three  cases  which  are  detailed  in  the  abovomentioncd  articles  occurred 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under  Professeur  Trousseau ;  one  proved  fatal,  the  other  two 
hive  had  a  successful  issue.  In  the  former,  however,  death  did  not  ensue  till 
rix  weeks  after  the  operation ;  the  disease  for  which  it  was  performed  having 
been  complicated  with  phthisis,  which  was  not  positively  diagnosed  during  life, 
ri  would  not  be  just  to  impute  the  fatal  result  to  the  operation. 

The  most  completely  successful  of  the  three  cases  was  the  second,  of  which 
Ae  following  is  an  outline :  A  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  November 
LSth,  1856,  six  weeks  after  having  suffered  serious  injury  by  beiug  squeezed 
between  two  carts.  He  was  still  in  great  pain,  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
[Hresented  a  considerable  elevation ;  there  was  dulness  posteriorly  as  far  as  the 

re  of  the  scapula,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was  inaudible  at  the  base  of 
chest ;  in  tne  infra-spinous  fossa  there  was  a  blowing  sound,  effophony, 
metallic  tinkling,  and  hippocratic  succussion  caused  a  splashing  which  was 
mdiblc  at  a  small  distance  from  the  thorax.  In  the  subclavicular  space  the 
Dercnssion  sound  was  abnormally  clear.  The  abdominal  organs  were  forced 
oownwards,  the  liver  projecting  considerably  below  the  false  ribs.  There  was 
Ereqnent  cough,  with  expectoration,  which  was  at  times  bloody  and  rusty,  at 
vttiers  frothy  and  colourless ;  respiration  was  quick  and  painfid,  the  pulse  small, 
ibout  120.  "The  patient's  strength  was  good.  M.  Trousseau  diagnosed  hydro- 
pneamothorax,  and  on  introducing  a  trocar  between  the  seventh  ana  eighth  mter- 
Dostal  space,  5i  litres  (nearly  twelve  pints)  of  an  odourless  purulent  fluid  were 
BfBCuated ;  and  having  entirely  emptied  the  pleura,  25 S  grammes  of  an  iodized 
wlation  were  injected,  which  was  partly  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
voand  shut  np.  No  inconvenient  symptom  followed;  tbe  wound  healed  up  in 
iie  course  of  eight  weeks,  during  which  it  continued  to  discharge  a  purulent 
lerttity.  The  chest  by  this  tiuic  had  collapsed  on  the  right  side ;  the 
reticular  murmur  was  everywhere  restored,  but  feeble,  and  mixed  with  mucous 
41-xxi.  17 
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rales  in  some  points  posteriorly ;  in  front  it  was  pure  and  andiU^  eren  on  the 
level  of  the  puncture.    The  patient  left  towards  the  end  of  Jamuury,  sjid  sooa 
after  was  well  enou^  to  return  to  his  employment  as  carmaau 
The  third  case  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five  yeara^  as  the  result  of 

Jileurisy  of  the  kft  side.  The  operation  was  pezfraiMd  as  in  the  last  ease;^ 
bllowed  byiodized  injeetions^^rep^ited  nolessthan  twenty-four  times  at  JiftMrmifc 
iutenrals.  The  patient  did  well;  the  left  side  of  the  chest  Cell  in.  and  the  per* 
cussion  sound  ot  the  part  affected  was  restored  aUnost  to  the  normal  ooadition^ 
hut  five  months  after  the  operation  the  orifice  made  by  the  trocar  still  continues 
to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  and  it  was  feared  that  there  was  tubercuhiE* 
de)X)6it  in  the  lung,  to  oomDat  which  the  hypophosphite  of  limewaa  preacribedl 
according  to  the  rormula  of  M.  Churchill 

In  the  remarks  that  conclnde  the  articles,  the  propriety  of  perfonning  the 
operation  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  iodized  injeetions  are  rooken  of  as  the  onlj- 
remedy  by  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  a  cure  of  punuent  effnaioiia,  and  oT 
hydropneumothorax  CTcn,  without  serious  danger^ 


VI.  A  due  of  Capillar^  Emboiia,  Bt  Otto  Beckkakx.     (ArdiiT  fur  FathoL 
Anat.  n.  Physiol.,  Band  xiL  Heft  1.) 

George  Mai,  a  butcher-lad,  aged  twenty,  previously  in  good  health,  was  seized 
suvldcniy  on  the  night  of  May  Ist  with  ri^rs  and  pam,  and  with  slight  swellii^ 
in  the  right  knee.  He  was  admitted  mto  the  Wurzburg  Hospital  on  tbe 
following  day.  Tlic  swelling  subsided  on  the  Srd,  but  in  the  ensuing  night 
violent  delirium  occurred,  wmch  persisted,  and  on  account  of  the  violent  fever, 
hrat  of  skin,  dry  furred  tongue,  petechiaB  over  the  whole  body,  and  genenl 
rx])rcs$iou,  his  affection  was  regarded  as  petechial  typhus.  Death  ensued  oa 
the  6th. 

Attiopftfy  fortif  hourt  after  Death. — Erom  tbe  account,  wluch  is  given  ia 
great  detail,  we  can  only  extract  the  more  prominent  pomts.  Extravasatioos 
wore  found,  varying  in  size,  throughout  the  body,  both  on  the  surface  uid  ia 
the  viscera.  A  few  ounces  of  bloMy  fluid  were  in  the  perieardium,  uumerooi 
coehvnioscs  on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  left  ventricle  contracted,  both  aides  of 
the  fieart  containing  coegula.  The  tendons  of  the  mitral  valve  were  much 
thickened ;  on  the  auricular  surface  of  each  curtain  was  an  irregular  thickcniuft 
upon  which  lay  soft  masses,  which  were  easily  detached,  and  the  removal  3 
uiiich  showed  an  eroded  dirty-white  spot,  witn  elevated  reddish-white  edges. 
The  masses  consisted  of  amorphous  granules,  which  were  not  materially  altered 
by  the  various  reagents.  Vertical  or  flat  sections  through  the  part  cxh£Uted 
the  same  substance  aggregated  near  the  surface ;  lower  down  it  was  divided  by 
a  delicate  framework,  and  gradually  became  both  paler  and  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, being  arranged  in  fusiform  patches,  varying  in  size.  An  enkrgemeat 
coutaimng  similar  opaque  matter  was  found  in  the  right  curtain  of  the  tricu^Md* 
The  semuuuar  valv^  were  healthy,  and  the  en&cardium  throughout  ua- 
chnnged;  minute  ecehymoscs,  often  containing  a  psler  centre  and  some  small 
white  snots,  shone  through  the  endocardium ;  the  muscular  tissue  was  firo^ 
mid  marbled.  On  examimng  carefully  the  white  spots,  thej  were  fomid  to  be 
surrounded  by  normal  muscular  fibres ;  capillaries  were  seen  uniformly  to 
radiate  fmm  an  oval  or  circuhu:  centre,  and  these  capillaries  were  filled  witn  tbe 
same  granular  matter  which  existed  in  the  mitral  valve.  Wherever  the  capil- 
laries showed  these  contents,  thev  were  distended.  Some  mts  consisted 
cuiircly  of  an  accumuUtion  of  small  shining  cells  resembling  shrivelled  blood 
corpuscles.    The  centre  above-mentioned,  from  which  the  capillaries  radiatei 

•  Filly  grammes  of  tincture  of  iodine,  five  grammes  of  iodide  Of  fotaidom,  with  cae 
Imudred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grnHmies  of  water. 
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Mubied  of  oobiukss  blood  oori)iuole8,  often  studded  with  oil,  and  supported 
W  a  finn  fibnms  nnas,  which  beeame  homogeneous  in  acetic  acid.  Some  parts 
il  the  heart  exhibited  fstt j  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre.  In  the  kionep 
■amerons  eoefajmoaed  vgtiU  were  found,  whidi  displayed  the  same  microscopic 
IHMannoeB  as  those  described  as  being  cQanlajed  in  the  heart.  Numerous  eccny- 
Bioees  of  gpreater  or  less  size  were  met  with  m  the  pia  mater  and  different  parts 
ofthebram.  The  dispoaition  was  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  heart;  there  was  a 
pde  centre,  oonaistin^  of  fibrin  and  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  surrounded  bj 
so  blood.  In  the  bramitself  there  was  broken-np  cerebral  tbsue  as  weU.  The 
author  was  unable  anywhere  to  discover  immigrated  plugs,  but  both  in  capil- 
kries  as  in  aBudl  arteries,  he  repeatedly  found  the  same  granular  matter  met 
with  in  the  nutral  TalFC. 

In  the  commentary  appended  to  the  ease,  Dr.  Beckmann  expresses  himself 
eonfideatly  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Tarious  extravasations,  the  minute  dots  in 
Ae  hearty  the  larger  hsmorrhitfic  spots  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  ecchy- 
aoses  in  the  Iddneyi,  were  all  due  to  detachment  of  the  substance  contained  m 
the  mitral  valTe;  and  that,  as  proved  by  direct  obserration,  this  gave  rise  to 
capillary  dbstruiotioii  or  emboha.  The  resulting  h»morrha^e  is  attributed 
to  the  disniption  of  the  vessds  caused  by  the  force  with  which  the  granular 
mtter  waa  propelled  into  them ;  this  seenied  the  more  probable,  as  iu  some  of 
the  emboli  oontained  in  the  heart,  an  effusion  of  this  granular  substance  was 
imnd  unaooompanied  by  hemorrhage.  The  author  further  concludes  that  the 
du^osis  of  typhus  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  affection  was  in  reality  endocar- 
djtia ;  but  that  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  acute  symptoms  the  muscuUr  tissue 
of  the  heart  had  already  undergone  such  changes  as  to  have  materially  affected 
the  power  of  the  organ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  arterial  pressure  waa 
iBHunbhed,  and  that  of  the  venous  system  increased ;  as  a  further  consequence, 
■aterial  changes  took  place  in  the  capillary  circulation,  which  were  increased 
hj  the  detachment  of  small  masses  of  the  valvuliur  curtains,  giving  rise  in  their 
tarn  to  obstrootion  at  certain  noints  of  the  capillary  network.  These  coudi- 
tiom  neoesmrily  served  materially  to  aggravate  one  another,  the  engorgement  of 
the  venous  svstem  advanced,  the  number  of  pellets  of  granular  matter  projected 
«to  the  vital  organs  inereascd,  until  at  last  the  introduction  of  some  lamr  masses 
into  the  arteria  fossae  Sylvii  caused  a  more  extensive  lucmorrhage  ana  deatL 


TIL  On  tkevarioui  Tests /or  Saccharine  Uri/te,  and  on  the  Varieties  of  Diabetes. 
By  Dr.  A.  Becqvesxl.    (L'Union  M^dicale,  No.  96, 1857). 

Dr.  Beoquerel  draws  attention  to  certain  fallacies  that  may  arise  in  the 
employment  of  the  potassio-cupric  liquid  of  fiarrcswil,  the  solutiou  of  Frommcrz, 
or  caustic  potash,  as  tests  tor  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  following  method, 
he  states,  prevents  all  fallacy: — To  a  measured  quantity  of  urine — say 
thuty  parts,  add  a  similar  quantity  of  solid  acetate  of  Ic^  in  crystals— 
a^  two  parts;  heat  being  applied,  a  dirty-white  precipitate  is  at  once 
oibtained;  this  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphate  of 
•oda  in  excess — say  four  parts.  The  second  mixture  is  'to  be  again  heated ;  the 
■■Iphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  a  clear,  transparent  liquid  remains,  which 
ins  the  sugar,  if  any  was  present,  the  urea,  and  some  saline  matter.  The 
Bio-cn]Mric  scdution  is  not  reduced,  nor  liquor  potass»  turned  brown,  unless 
'  is  present  in  this  liquid.  If  albumen  is  present  in  the  urine,  the  acetate 
ofload  carries  it  down  with  the  other  organic  matter  contained. 

After  variona  remarks  on  the  pureW  chemical  aspects  of  the  question.  Dr. 
Beetjuerd  passes  to  the  consideration  of  diabetes;  which  he  regards  either  as  idio- 
pathio  or  symptomatic.  The  former  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  notable 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  is  increased  in  quantity ;  there  is  excessive 
{hint  and  hanger,  with  other  morbid  phenomena.    In  the  hitter,  the  presence 
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of  some  sugar  in  the  nrine  is  an  accessory  symptom,  following  upon  other 
diseased  conditions ;  like  albominnria,  it  is  associated  with  a  great  variety  of 
diseases.  In  these  cases  the  sugar  is  never  verj  considerable,  thongh  it  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  25  or  26  per  1000 ;  while  in  idiopathic  diabetes  it  rises 
to  60  and  even  80  per  1000.  In  symptomatic  diabetes  neither  the  quantity  nor 
the  density  of  the  urine  is  materially  increased. 

Br.  Becquerel  divides  the  conditions  with  which  symptomatic  diabetes  mar 
be  associated  into    five   categories: — 1.  Diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  liver.  3.  Diseases  accompanied  by  dyspnoea.  4.  The  pre- 
sence of  lactation.    5.  Various  diseases. 

Among  nearly  two  thousand  patients,  whose  urine  the  author  has  caused  to 
be  examined  at  the  Hopital  ae  la  Piti^,  he  has  found  five  cases  belonging- 
to  the  first  category;  they  were  respectively, — 1.  A  case  of  myelitis  in. 
a  woman,  aged  thirty-seven,  who  died  tetanic,  and  had  sugar  constantly  in  heir 
urine.  2.  A  case  of  general  paralysis  in  a  woman,  aged  fifty-four,  with  tem- 
porary   convulsive     affections,    during    which    the    urine   was    saccharine. 

3.  Amaurotic  amblyopia,  with  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  lower  extremities,  im. 
a  man,  aged  fifty-one ;  urine  permanently  saccharine.  4.  A  man,  aged  sixty-two, 
closely  rescrabung  the  last  case.  5.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  witls^ 
ineningo-cephalitis,  during  which  there  were  8  to  12  grammes  of  sugar  per  lOOO 
in  the  urine.  Recovery:  five  weeks  later,  return  of  the  same  symptoms^ 
when  there  was  no  sugar  or  albumen  in  the  urine.  Death  ensued,  and  the 
diagnosis  was  coufimiea  by  the  autopsy. 

Dr.  Bccqucrcl  reports  three  cases  of  liver  disease  accompanied  by  diabetes. 
1.  A  man,  aged  filty-three,  with  chronic  gastritis  and  chronic  hepatic  con- 
gestions, had  20  to  28  grammes  of  sugar  per  1000.  2.  A  man,  aged 
nfty-four,  with  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  consecutive  chronic  congestion 
of  the  liver;  the  sugar  was  detected  for  six  months,  and  then  disappeared. 
3.  A  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  with  slight  enteritis  and  blennorrhagia  (there  is 
no  further  statement  about  hepatic  disease) :  being  a  sugar-refiner,  he  consumed 
nearly  a  kilogramme  of  sugar  (about  1:^  lb.)  daSy.  bugar  was  found  in  his 
urine  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital 

Dr.  Becquerel  expected  to  find  sugar  frequently  in  diseases  acoompanied  by 
embarrassed  breathmg,  but  failed  to  do  so  entirely. 

fie  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  each  of  nine  women  recently  delivered,  in 
whom  the  lacteal  secretion  was  established.  It  was  also  met  with  in  the  tiro 
following  eases,  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads : — 

1.  Female,  aged  thirty-five,  affected  with  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
not  ulcerated.  2.  A  man,  aged  fifty-four,  affected  with  extreme  amemis^  the 
result  of  poverty. 

Vin.  Obsercaflons  on  Diabetes  MellitM,  etpecially  with  regard  to  the  Changn 
of  Temperature  occurring  in  this  Disease.  By  Dr.  Lomnitz.  (Henle  und 
Pfeuffer's  Zcitschrift.    Dritte  Reihe,  Band  U.  Heft  1.) 

On  twenty-one  successive  days,  24th  October  to  13th  November,  1856, 
Dr.  Lomnitz  carefully  examined  the  temperature  of  three  diabetic  patients  iu 
the  hospital  at  Guttingen,  by  introducing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  the 
arm-pit  and  into  the  moutn.  The  observations  were  taken  momii^  and 
evening,  and  each  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  its  specific  gravity,  were 
noted.  Two  of  the  patients  were  females,  and  respectively  thirty  and  U^y- 
six  years  of  age ;  the  third,  a  young  man,  was  nineteen  years  old.  On  com- 
parmg  the  average  of  his  results  with  the  temperature  of  healthy  individnab 
as  determined  by  Biirensprung,  he  finds  that  the  diabetic  patients  suffoed  an 
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nrenge  redaction  of  1*07°  R^umnr  (2*4®  Fahrenheit)  in  the  arm-pit,  and  of 
^89^  R^umnr  (0*8°  Fahrenheit)  in  the  mouth.  The  author  sums  up  his 
iliwrrations  thus : — 1.  The  temperature  of  a  person  suffering  from  diabetes 
nellitus  is  lower  than  that  of  a  healthy  indiyidual.  2.  The  diminution  of 
emperature  is  not  prof^ssive,  but  persists  at  a  definite  point,  acquired  at  a 
iage  of  the  disease  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  3.  There  is  no  rela- 
km  between  the  loss  of  temperature  and  the  alterations  in  the  pulse. 


X  Bmarkable  Case  of  Gangrene  of  a  Portion  of  Intestine.  By  Dr.  Fuckei^ 
Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  at  Fulda.  (Vierteljahrschrift  fur  die 
Fraktische  Heilkunde,  xiy.  Jahrg.,  1855,  Band  iv.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  this  interesting  case: — ^K.  C,  a  widow, 
iged  fortT-eight,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  had  always  enjoyed  undisturbed 
lealth,  when,  on  July  1st,  1856,  while  engaged  in  G;araen  woric  and  stooping 
bwD,  she  suddenly  felt  intense  pain  shooting  from  the  renal  to  the  hypogastric 
Mon.  She  was  compelled  to  go  to  bed.  She  had  much  tenesmus,  nausea, 
vlching  and  vomiting,  and  there  were  continued  borborygmi.  Repeated  and 
■ofuse  vomiting  ensued — at  first  of  food,  subsequently  of  pure  bile.  Frequent 
litnless  diarrhoea,  at  first  fsBCulcnt,  afterwards  muco-sanguineous,  occurred  on 
he  first  day.  The  paroxysms  of  abdominal  pain  recurred,  and  during  the 
ntenrals  there  was  a  dull  pain  throughout  the  whole  abdomen.  There  was 
ittle  fever,  no  headache,  no  appetite,  but  unquenchable  thirst.  On  the 
eoond  day  of  the  illness  the  catamenia  appeared,  and  ran  their  normal  course. 
!i^o  improvement  took  place,  and  on  the  l2th  July  she  was  admitted  into  the 
^ilda  Hospital.  At  her  admission  the  symptoms  were  such  as  detailed  above ; 
he  pulse  eighty-four,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow  fur,  the  breath 
cml;  the  aodomen  lutrd,  but  not  tympanitic.  Pressure  induced  intense  pain^ 
vdiating  from  the  kidneys,  otherwise  nothing  was  elicited  by  the  examination. 
Diere  was  no  trace  of  hernia.  Immediately  after  admission  the  patient  com- 
neooed  vomiting  a  bilious  fluid,  amounting  daily  to  from  four  to  six  pounds ; 
he  alvine  evacuations  also  amounted  daily  to  ten  or  twelve  ]^unds.  Much 
iiine  was  passed,  not  containing  albumen.  The  patient  rapidly  emaciated, 
II  ahe  refused  all  food ;  the  pain  diminished,  and  she  complained  more  of  the 
ntense  thirst.  AH  fever  disappeared,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  sunk 
idow  the  normal  elevation.  On  tlie  3rd  August  an  indistinct,  deep-seated, 
tlmost  painless,  sausage-formed  tumour,  was  felt  along  the  edge  of  the  left 
»  ilii.  It  appeared  to  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
md  four  inches  long.  On  the  5th  August  a  second,  more  irregular  and  tuber- 
mlated  swelling,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  detected  under  the  navel. 
Some  of  the  elevations  of  the  tumour  could  be  pushed  aside  by  the  fingers,  and 
Ike  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  loud  gurgling.  On  the  6th  August  the 
nmour  of  the  left  side  had  disappeared,  and  a  sausage-formed  tumour  was  felt 
lorizontally  below  the  navel.  The  diarrhoea  now  diminished,  and  the  abdomen 
lecame  less  tender.  On  the  seventh  day  she  passed  a  hard  and  large  mass  per 
uuun,  after  which  the  pains,  which  had  previously  been  much  increased, 
ibftted  considerably. 

The  mass  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  intestine,  about  4"  lonff.  Onlv  about 
;wo-thirds  of  the  tube  were  present ;  the  lower  portion  showea  a  bena.  The 
iciges  of  the  intestine  were  partly  gangrenous;  the  parietes  consisted  of  a 
kiuble  la^er,  resultingfrom  an  aohesion  of  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  small 
md  large  intestines.  jBoth  surfaces  of  the  portion  were  covered  with  mucous 
nembnme ;  the  lower  one  proved  to  belong  to  the  colon,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
iuonio  catarrh ;  the  other  exhibited  the  appearances  se«n  at  the  upper  portion 
if  the  ilium.    The  two  serous  membranes  could  be  separated  with  dimculty. 
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Two  pcrforationfl  were  found  at  the  bend  of  the  knuckle.    There  was  no  tiaoa 
9f  omentum. 

The  Touiting  ceased,  the  diarrhoea  diminished,  and  the  patient  smdnaUj 
improved ;  a  tumour  remained  in  the  abdomen,  between  the  navel  and  the  left 
OS  pubis,  concerning  which  no  further  particukra  could  be  obtained.  On  the 
4th  September,  1S56,  the  patient  was  discharged  in  a  state  of  cooiDantire 
health.  'J^Iic  diarrhcea  still  occurred  at  times ;  the  fnoes  contained  nnoigested 
food. 

In  the  remarks  u])on  this  interesting  case,  Br.  Puckel  dwells  upon  the 
obscurity  of  the  case  previous  to  the  discluirge  of  the  portion  of  intestine.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  an  adhesion  had  existed  between  the  two  serous  coverings  of 
the  different  portions  of  intestine,  long  before  the  last  disease  commence^ 
occurring  f)rooably  during  a  confinement.  He  assumes  that  at  the  time  of  the 
fnt  symptoms  a  knuckle  of  small  intestine  was  piuhed  into  the  colon,  so  that 
on  further  adhesion  inflammation  taking  place,  and  the  strangHkled  poitioa 
becoming  necrosed,  the  latter  fell  into  tnc  colon,  and  was  eraciuitea.  The 
author  gives  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  explanationa,  which  we  are  unable 
to  repr^uce,  but  without  them,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  more  into 
detail. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

L  0/t  ike  -Cure  and  Helapse  o/SfpAiUs.    By  Professor  Siokukd. 
(Wien  Wochcnschrilt,  1857.     Nos.  14,  19,  22,  and  28.) 

CoKTiNtmcG  the  communications  upon  syphilis  that  we  have  already  noticed,* 
Professor  Sigmund  next  arrives  at  the  question  of  permanent  care  and  relapae. 
Upon  this  subject  he  observes,  the  most  various  and  contradictory  opimoBi 
prevail,  and  he  wishes  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  information  he  has  derived 
from  his  large  experience  in  this  class  or  diseases.  By  the  dcatrizatiou  of  a 
primary  sore,  syphilis  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  cured,  except  in  the 
rew  cases  in  which  caustics  have  been  promptly  and  eifectiudly  applied.  If, 
however,  the  patient  has  been  subscc^ucntlv  carefully  watched  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  three  months,  without  his  exhibiting  any  induration  at  the  seat  of 
the  chancre,  any  cnUirgement  of  the  glands,  or  affection  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  he  may  be  pronounced  as  darably  caved.  Multiplied  observatkni 
enables  the  author  now  to  lav  this  down  as  an  indubitable  petition.  If  con- 
trary opinions  are  held,  these  have  arisen  either  from  the  practitioner  overlook- 
ing the  early  appearances  of  secondary  disease,  and  only  oatingfrom  the  period 
when  tills  has  become  plainly  obvious,  or  from  his  not  attaching  sufficient 
weight  to  certain  symptoms  which  yet,  without  doubt,  announce  the  advent  of 
secondary  syphilis.  These  have  been  stated  in  the  author's  former  papers,  and  it 
18  here  only  requisite  to  refer  to  the  induration  of  the  base  and  edges  of  the  site  of 
the  chancre,  the  hard  and  knobby  enlargement  of  the  Ivmphatics,  implicatiiu^ak 
last  those  distantly  phiced,  as  in  the  neck  or  axilla,  &c.  The  caaes  in  wmk 
secondary  symptoms  are  said  to  break  out  years  after  healing  of  the  primaiy, 
without  any  intervening  affection  of  the  glands,  skin,  or  mnoons  membiaa^ 
must  be  placed  in  the  category  of  inexact  or  imperfect  observations.  Qo,  too^ 
the  opinion  that  seconda^  symptoms  only  very  rarely  follow  non*indanited 
chancre,  is  due  to  faulty  observation ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  simple  atom 
eczema,  pustules,  or  abrasions  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
chancre ;  so,  on  the  other,  a  period  elapses  (usually  amounting  to  twelve  dajii 

•  VoL  six.  pp.  2ce  and  HU 
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but  sometimes  mucli  longer)  before  indarated  chflbcre  itself  exhibits  the 
ehtracteristic  hardness.  We  are  never  justified  in  assuring  a  patient  that  a 
Bon-iudaratcd  sore  will  not  be  followed  b^  secondary  disease. 

The  determination  that  secondary  syphilis  is  cured,  is  a  more  difficult  matter. 
IIm  extrcmest  of  opinions  prevail ;  and  while  the  majority  arc  content  witli  tlio 
tiMppcanuice  of  the  most  striking  symptoms,  others  require  the  disappearance 
if  evciy  symptom  of  disease,  even  when  this  may  not  apparently  depend  upon 
Tphiiis,  and  may  indeed  be  irremovable.  A  patient  may  be  said  to  be  cured 
irnen  appearances  essentially  dependent  on  syphilis  having  disappeared,  do  not 
fitkin  a  certain  period  return  again,  althougn  the  individual  has  returned  to 
luB  mode  of  life.     This  statement  resolves  itself  into  two  points : — 

1.  Tlie  disappearamee  of  all  tymptomt  euemiial/y  dependeitt  upon  sfpkilis. 
[Us  applies  to  appearances  that  are  really  removable,  which  is  not  the  ciise 
nth  some — as  the  cicatrices  of  ulcers,  spots  left  br  pustules,  strongly  injected 
pt|nllsB,  bony  deposition,  loss  of  substance,  &c.  in  young  robust  mdividuals, 
m  the  more  rapid  forms  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  absence  of  general  organic 
iisturbance,  recovery  may  in  some  cases  be  so  complete  that  all  the 
ngans  and  functions  are  left  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  prior  to  the  attack.  In 
mcfa  cases  reb^ne  is  rare.  But  a  series  of  symptoms  may  be  ijiduced  by 
irphiiis,  and  most  therefore  be  considered  as  essentially  symptomatic  of  it, 
uthough  in  other  individuals  the  same  diseased  actions  may  be  excited  by  non- 
lyphiiitic  causes,  and  it  is  here  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  patient 
xxsime  the  subject  of  these  prior  to  or  during  the  attack  of  syphilis.  Among 
these  arc  a  pale,  dry,  withered,  chapped  skin,  general  emaciation,  ana^uii;*^ 
enlarged  lymphatics,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  so-called 
'hcumatic  pains,  inflammatory  action  in  the  bones  and  cartilages,  &c.  Witli- 
mt  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  patient's  previous  condition,  it  may  be  impossible 
a  some  of  these  cases  to  decide  whether  the  essentially  syphilitio  symptom^ 
ave  disappeared. 

2.  The  ^ubseqwMi  observation  of  the  inditidnal  over  a  period  of  time  which 
vries  in  different  cases,  l^e  duration  of  this  must  be  determined  by  the  degree, 
stent,  and  duration  of  the  disease,  the  nature  and  effects  of  treatment,  the 
lodily  condition  of  tlie  patient,  and  the  influences  to  which  he  is  exposed.  In 
(Ten  recent,  simple,  and  slight  secondary  disease,  the  author  never,  when 
lossible,  employs  in  the  after  surveillance  less  than  a  third  of  the  time 
leenpied  in  the  treatment — ^therefore,  three  or  four  or  even  five  weeks.  Froiis. 
hb  may  be  dedooed  the  time  required  in  old,  complicated,  and  bad  cases,  for 
riiicfa  fears  of  ol»ervation  may  be  necessary. 

Prof.  Sigmnnd  criticises  certain  popular  tests  of  the  completeness  of  the  cure 
nnrent  in  Germany,  such  as  the  ready  healing  of  simple  wounds  and  ulcers, 
lie  induction  daring  treatment  of  critical  sweating  and  salivation.  In  rcs])ect 
0  this  last,  though  never  desiring  to  produce  salivation,  he  protests  a^ibt 
he  modem  idea  that  mercury  should  only  be  continued  until  a  moderate 
■loiint  of  this  is  induced,  even  though  the  symptoms  do  not  yield.  The  pro- 
loition  of  a  healtliy  child  by  a  person  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  has 
Jio  been  too  readily  received  as  a  test  of  the  completeness  of  cure. '  Although 
ins  of  svphilis  are  frequently  very  obvious  at  an  early  period  of  the  life  of  an 
UBcted  endd,  there  are  others  the  syphilitic  nature  of  wiiieh  it  is  often  difficult 
re  impoesible  to  determine,  such  as  ansmia,  atrophy,  scrofula,  doubtful  erup- 
ioin»  as  pemphigus,  ulceration,  &c.;  distincter  forms  of  the  disease  only 
shibitiiig  themselves  at  a  much  later  period.  Again,  in  certain  cases  of  uii- 
imbted  svphilis  in  the  parent  (usuaHy  the  male)  at  the  period  of  procreation, 
o  form  it  the  disease  Ims  been  conveyed  to  the  diild. 

By  tlie  term  rekmte  is  to  be  understood  either  the  reappearance  of  former 
jraptoiiii,  or  the  nirther  development  of  new  ones  after  apparent  cure.  It  is 
let  with  under  every  form  of  treutuieut,  and  some  practitioners  regard  it  of 
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such  common  occurrence  as  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  syphilis  nndcr  cure  mu*fc 
go  through  a  course  of  such  reappearances,  while  others  on  this  account  jwo- 
nounce  the  disease  as  absolutely  incurable.  An  ample  field  of  obseiratioii 
prevents  the  author  from  agreeing  with  either  of  these  statements,  and  has 
taught  him  that,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  relapse  takes  plao^ 
there  are  certain  cireumstanccs  under  which  it  is  more  liable  to  occur ;  vi*^ 

I.  In  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  individuals,  as  also  in  ansemia,  and  all  con- 
ditions related  thereto,  as  ague,  cachexia,  debility  from  loss  of  vital  fluids 
scorbutus,  &c.  2.  In  the  very  young,  and  especially  in  the  very  old.  3.  In 
cold,  damp,  sunless  periods  of  the  year,  and  after  the  too  sudden  passage  froiB 
dry,  warm,  sunny  places  to  those  of  an  opposite  character.  4.  In  great  and 
continued  neglect  of  simple  dietetic  rules  and  of  personal  cleanliness.  5.  In 
secondary  syphilis  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  bony  and  cartilaffinout 
textures.  6.  When  treatment  has  been  interrupted,  incomplete,  or  conducted 
too  precipitately.  7.  When  mereurial  treatment  has  not  been  employed. 
Upon  the  last  point  Prof.  Sigmund  descants  at  ereat  length,  deciding  that 
under  properly-conducted  mercurial  treatment  relapse  occurs  infinitely  less 
frequently  than  under  any  other.  Of  all  the  forms  of  the  medicine  he  prefers 
the  ointment.*  He  makes  some  severe  comments  upon  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  those  who  have  recommended  various  substitutes  on  very  in- 
sufficient grounds. 

II.  0/t  CongehdoHS,    By  M.  Valette.     (Recucil  de  M6moires  de  Medecine 

et  de  Chirurgie  Militaires.    Tom.  xix.,  pp.  259.) 

M.  Yalcttc  having  had  abundant  opportunity  during  the  late  war  of  studying 
this  subject  upon  crowds  of  French  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  at  Constant  inople^ 
suffering  from  congelation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  has  contributed  au  interestmg 
paper  respecting  it  to  the  valuable  Journal  of  Military  Medicine  published  by 
the  French  Army  Medical  Department.  The  following  are  nis  principal 
conclusions  :— 

I.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  sufficient  to  ^ve  rise  to  the  more  or  lea 
serious  effects  of  local  congelation,  when  it  is  aided  by  numerous  causes  of 
general  debility.  2.  These  effects  may  be  divided  into  five  different  degrees. 
I.  The  sensibility  and  motility  of  the  parts  are  chiefly  affected ;  but  the  effecto 
are  usually  dissipated  within  twenty  days.  it.  The  formation  of  phlyctaentt. 
Ill,  Ulceration  ot  the  superficial  layers  of  the  dermis,  rv.  Mortification  of  the 
skin  and  subiacent  cellular  tissue,  v.  Sphacelus  of  a  more  or  less  oonsiderahls 
pNortion  of  a  limb.  3.  This  last  form  sometimes  affects  the  whole  of  both  fert 
simultaneously,  coming  on  insidiously  with  the  symptoms  of  the  first  degree. 
A  brownish  aepression  suddenly  encireling  the  lower  end  of  each  leg,  opposite 
the  base  of  the  malleoli,  is  the  sign  of  its  invasion.  4.  The  fourtu  and  fifth 
degrees  have  never  been  observed  as  the  result  of  a  too  sudden  return  of  thd 
cireulation  and  warmth  in  the  parts  affected,  the  gangrene  always  supen^ening  . 
upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  vitality  unattended  by  any  local  reacticn. 
5.  The  progress  of  these  congelations  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  s^ow* 
ness  with  which  the  functions  of  the  parts  became  re-established  m  the  two 
first  degrees ;  and  the  great  delay  attenoing  the  process  of  cicatrization  in  the 
three  last.  6.  The  chief  fatal  internal  complications  were  diarrhoM,  tetannv 
and  typhus.  7.  Independently  of  complications,  the  congelations  never  gava 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  general  reaction ;  but  in  some  patients,  on  the  diiiii* 
nation  of  an  important  part— e.g.,  both  feet — the  febrile  action  took  on  the  foim 
of  quotidian  intermittent.    8.  It  was  not  in  general  possible  to  determins 

»  For  an  account  of  Dr.  Slgmnnd'a  mode  of  employing  thJa,  see  Medical  Timcfr' 
vol.  XXXV.  p.  448. 
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dflring  the  first  days  with  what  degree  of  congelation  the  ])art  was  smitten. 
9.  In  all  caMs  prognosis  should  be  very  resenred.    Still,  setting  internal  com- 
plications aside,  it  may  be  said  to  be  favourable  in  the  first  three  degrees,  and 
unfavoiirmUe  in  the  last  two.    It  is  more  favourable  when  the  luuids  than 
when  the  feet  are  affected,  and  it  is  highly  unfavourable  when  diarrho^  of  more 
than  two  months'  date,  pseudo-membranous  bronchitis,  adynamic  pneumonia, 
dropsy,  or  tetanus  is  present.     10.  The  prophylaxis  should  consist  in  the 
frequent  chan^  of  tents,  the  addition  of  preserved  vegetables  to  the  rations,  the 
frequent  distnbution  of  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  in  the  anoint- 
ing the  feet  with  some  fatty  body,  as  tallow,  that  may  be  spread  into  a  thick 
layer.     II.  General  treatment  exerts  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  local 
congelations,  and  should  be  directed  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  anaemia  and 
debility.     12.  The  local  treatment  of  the  first  degree  should  consist  in  the 
application  of  lotions  containing  laudanum,  conjoining  with  these,  if  oedema  is 
present,  frictions,  with  tincture  of  digitalis  and  camphorated  spirits.    The 
parts  should  afterwards  be  carefully  wrapped  in  flannel  or  wadding.    In  the 
second  degree,  the  epidermis  should  be  carefully  preserved  after  evacuating 
the  serosity.    In  the  third  degree,  the  pain  and  itching  of  the  ulcers  should  be 
allayed  by  fermentation  with  infusion  oi  elder  containing  laudanum  and  extract 
of  lead,  while  the  process  of  cicatrization  should  be  hastened  by  caustics.    In 
the  fourth  degree  the  danger  did  not  consist  in  too  active  local  reaction,  as 
observed  in  men  in  the  full  plenitude  of  vital  power  at  the  time  of  congelation, 
but  in  a  gradual,  insensible  extinction  of  life  in  the  parts  affected.    Stimu- 
lant frictions  are  at  once  indicated,  and  if  eschars  still  form,  they  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  by  carrying  the  knife  alon^  the  limit  separating 
the  dead  from  the  hving  pajrts.    In  the  fifth  degree,  elimination  should  fa€ 
encouraged  by  stimulating  fomentations ;  and  when  the  ulcerative  furrow  has 
sufficiently  separated  the  dead  from  the  living  parts,  any  ligaments,  tendons, 
or  bones  which  impede  complete  separation,  should  be  cUvidcd  level  with  the 
living  parts — an  operation  perfectly  harmless,  and  much  abridging  the  progress 
of  the  case.    [The  harmlessness  and  propriety  of  this  intenerence,  we  may 
observe,  is  denied  by  M.  Baudeus  and  other  Crimean  observers.]    13.  It 
results  from  the  observations  made  in  Africa,   and   the  experience   gained 
in  the  Crimea,  that,    as  a  general   rule,  amputations  should  be  abstained 
from  in  cases  of  congelation,  leaving  these  to  tne  reparative  powers  of  nature, 
at  the  same  time  aidung  by  general  and  local  means  tne  elimination  of  the  dead 
parts.    To  this  general  rule,  however,  the  following  cases  are  exceptions  :~- 
I.  When  trismus  occurs  in  a  subject  too  debilitated  to  admit  of  bloodlettin^f, 
the  patient  will  die  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  unless  amputation  is 
speedily  performed,     n.  When  a  congelation  of  the  fourth  degree  is  com- 
plicatea  by  diarrhoea,  which  resists  treatment,  amputation  must  be  performed,  in 
order  to  render  the  economy  susceptible  of  the  influence  cf  therapeutical  agent-s. 
m.  When  sphacelus  of  both  feet  is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
brownish  circle  at  the  lower  extremity  of  each  le^,  amputation  must  be  per- 
formed, or  the  patient  will  sink  under  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.    When  inter- 
nal complications  do  not  prevent  it,  the  interval  of  a  week  may  elapse  between 
the  two  operations.    14.  In  the  choice  of  the  spot  for  the  performance  of  tho 
operation,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  more  rapid  cure,  we  should  select  this  as 
far  distant  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  congelation,  short  of  endangering  the 
patient's  life  b]r  a  too  near  approach  to  the  trunk.    16.  When  resection  of  one 
or  more  bones  is  indicated,  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  shield  the 
patient  from  the  effects  of  purulent  absorption,  that  we  should  confine  our 
mftaference  to  the  Umit  between  the  dead  and  living  parts,  without  implicatmg 
thebtter. 
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III.  Case  o/Rf moral  of  a  Foreign  Body  from  beneath  the  HemH,  By  Dr.  £.  & 
Cooper.  (From  Trans,  of  San  Fnincisco  Medico-CkEnuvical  Anocialioa, 
1857.) 

Tliis  is  another  of  the  extraordinary  cases  in  which  American  practice  seems 
80  fertile;  and  the  tmthfulucss  of  the  narration  is  vouched  for  by  screral 
members  of  the  profession  residing  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bi'al,  aged  twentv-five,  wnile  exploding  an  old  snn.  received  an  iron 
slug,  tliat  had  been  usea  as  a  temporary  breach-pin/ in  &s  left  aide  below  the 
arm-nit.  It  fractured  the  sixth  rib,  entered  the  chest,  and,  as  was  altcrwardi 
found,  lodged  beneath  the  heart,  on  the  vertebral  column,  to  the  right  of  thtt 
descending  aorta.  He  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  the  country  in  a 
state  of  extreme  prostration,  and  suffering  much  from  sufTocative  paromins; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  resolved  at  once  to  give  him  the  chance  of  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  body.  He  had  had  frequent  discharges  of  several 
ounces  ofpus  at  a  time  from  the  orimnal  wound,  and  the  left  lung  had  ceased 
to  act.  The  operation  was  performed  April  9th,  1857 — ^i.  e.,  seventy-four  d^ 
after  the  accident.  As  after  reflecting  the  soft  parts,  and  passing  a  probe  into 
the  aperture  in  the  sixth  rib,  which  was  slightly  carious,  the  breach-pin  ooaM 
not  be  felt,  portions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  were  successive^ 
removed,  in  order  to  allow  of  ample  room  for  further  search.  Some  firm 
adventitious  attachments  were  broken  up,  and  exit  nven  to  at  least  two  quarts 
of  purulent  matter.  In  the  pleura,  thickened  irom  four  to  six  times  iti 
natural  size  in  places,  were  several  hurce  holes,  tlirough  which  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  left  lung  was  completely  collapsed. 
At  this  sta£;e  of  the  operation  the  patient  seem^  rapidlv  sinking,  but  was 
revived  by  tree  doses  of  brandy.  Reaction  being  re-established,  chlorofomL 
which  was  not  employed  at  first,  was  now  used  in  limited  quantity.  A  sound 
was  introduced,  and  the  thoracic  cavity  explored  for  at  least  three  (}uarter$  of 
an  hour,  before  even  an  indistinct  mctaUic  touch  could  be  perceived.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  was  explored  in  detail  with  extreme  patience,  and  at  last 
a  met^illic  body  seemed  to  be  felt  beneath  the  heart ;  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
organ  were  so  strong  against  the  instrument,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
definitively  determine  this.  The  locality  of  the  metal  being  at  last  distinctly 
made  out,  by  passing  the  sound  between  the  descending  aorta  and  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  a  long  lithotomy  forceps,  guided  along  the  sound,  succeeded,  dler 
several  minutes'  endeavour  at  rasping  it,  in  removing  the  broush-pin.  During 
the  expansion  of  the  forceps,  tne  apex  of  the  heart  was  lifted  considerably  fironi 
its  natural  position.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  body  removed  is  nrithflr 
described  nor  figured. 

Wc  need  not  pursue  the  detail  of  the  recovery,  which,  in  spite  of  an  mter- 
currcnt  pneumonia,  was  complete.  By  August  1st  the  external  wound  had 
completely  cicatrized ;  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  had  to  some  extent 
recovered  its  action.  No  cough  or  pain  remained ;  and  afl  the  functions  of  the 
system  were  well  performed. 

lY.  OlnerraiioHs  on  the  DioffnotU  of  Hydrocele,    By  P&orEBSom  NitJLTOV. 
(Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1857.    No.  m.) 

M.  Nelaton  leoently  addressed  the  following  ob6erration8  to  has  diniail 
class : — ^In  some  cases  the  dianiosis  of  tumours  of  the  testis  pieMnta  ainoik 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  sligiitest  curcumstanises  tMn  aeqake  As 
highest  importance,  and  it  becomes  of  importance  that  we  should  not  sUribiAe 

to  any  sign  a  degree  of  confidence  that  it  does  not  deserve. 

The  Traiuparencv  of  UydroceU. — ^In  order  that  this  should  be  efitectualfy 
exhibited,  we  should  take  care  that  the  patient  is  not  exposed  in  hn»d  di^* 
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Jigiit.  Another  point  just  as  indispensable  is  often  neglected.  Wlien  the 
urgeon  oommenoes  his  exploration,  the  sudden  impression  of  cold  causes  a 
contraction  of  the  dartos,  and  however  slightly  the  size  of  the  tumour  may 
allow  of  its  rising  towsunds  the  riu(|^,  to  that  extent  the  scrotum  becomes 
relaxed,  wrinkled,  and  increased  in  thickness.  This  is  one  of  the  impediments 
to  transparency,  but  there  is  another  of  much  more  importance.  This  ascend- 
ing movement,  by  bringing  the  tumour  nearer  the  axis  of  the  body,  prevents 
the  light  from  falling[  perpendicularly  on  its  surface ;  and  the  rays  which  fall 
under  too  dbUqae  an  incidence  do  not  penetrate  the  tumour,  and  conse<}uently 
eannot  exhibit  its  transparency.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  isolate 
the  tumour  as  much  as  possiUe,  to,  so  to  speak,  enucleate  it,  by  taking  hold  of 
it  nev  the  ring  and  pressing  it  forward,  separate  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  the  wrinkles  of  the  scrotum  also 
disappear,  and  the  stretched  skin  diminisnes  in  thickness.  Transparency  may 
now  be  easily  shown,  bj  placing  the  light  very  close  (two  or  three  centimetres), 
and  on  a  transvene  axis,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
nys  may  traverse  it  nnrcflected.  This  precaution,  of  no  account  in  simple 
eases  in  which  error  is  well  nifh  impossible,  is  indispensable  in  those  in  which 
the  surgeon  remaiiis  nndeeidea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  precisely  because 
he  cannot  establish  the  transparency.  M.  N^*laton  has  met  with  many  cases 
in  which  the  surgeon,  from  want  of  being  aware  of  these  facts,  has  mistaken 
hydrocele  for  Car  more  important  affections  of  the  testis. 

Sjfee(/h  Grmvify, — ^Most  surgeons  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  sig^n, 
bat  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  confidence  placed  in  it. 
The  hand,  raising  the  tumour,  has  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass ; 
and  these  tumonrs,  when  even  of  the  same  nature,  possess  very  different 
amoonts  of  movability,  accordingly  as  they  are  attached  by  i>edicles,  letting 
the  hand  pass  on  all  sides,  or  are  bound  down  by  the  contraction  of  the  ere- 
master,  dartos,  and  scrotum.  Moreover,  we  have  not  to  appreciate  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  tumour,  but  its  relative  specific  weight,  as  compared  with 
that  of  another  mass  of  a  different  size — ^a  mass  not  now  at  lumd  capable  of 
bemg  compared,  but  estimated  at  some  former  period,  under  similar  unfavour- 
able conditions,  its  specific  gravity  being  retained  in  the  memory. 

Let  a  piece  of  gcda  of  a  certain  volume  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  an  individual, 
and  a  vF&ek  afterwards  dive  him  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  same  volume,  desiring 
him  to  appreciate  the  rdative  specific  weight  of  the  two  metals.  Certainly  he 
will  not  do  this  readily,  and  the  task  will  become  far  more  difficult  if  we  present 
to  him  pieces  of  different  size.  And  yet  is  the  specific  weight  of  gold  more 
than  double  that  of  copper.  What  must  happen,  then,  when  we  have  to 
compare  with  each  other,  under  the  above-mentioned  unfavourable  conditions, 
masses  of  a  specific  weiffht  so  slightly  differing  as  hydrocele  and  the  other 
diseases  of  the  testis  ?  For,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  the  specific  weight  of  the 
liquid  of  hydrocele,  and  of  that  of  the  matters  constituting  other  diseases  of 
the  testis,  is  almost  insignificant.  Of  this  we  may  be  easily  convinced  by 
examining  the  figures  mT  N^latou  has  obtained  by  comparing  the  weight  of 
varioDB  tumours  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

A  hydatid  cyst  of  the  testis,  weighing  466  grammes  in  the  air,  displaced  450 
•f  water,  giving  a  difference  of  less  than  ^.  An  encephaloid  tumour  gave  a 
difeienoe  of  ^  and  a  cancerous  sarcooele  gave  a  difference  of  about  '^.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  a  difference  even  of  -^  is  quite  inappreciable  in  the  conditions 
■ader  which  the  surgeon  operates,  wluk  the  density  of  the  serosity  of 
l^jdrocele  is  somewhat  grei^er  than  that  of  water,  and  in  the  experiments  the 
weight  of  the  tumours  are  compared  with  that  of  water,  without  taking  into 
aooount  the  addition  of  tissues  wliich  exist  in  the  living  subject.  But  these 
tisraes,  vis.,  the  testis  and  its  coverings,  are  nearly  of  the  same  density  as 
CBoephakiid  matter.    It  may  be  then  said  that  the  sign  drawn  from  the  specifio 
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gravity  of  tumour  of  the  testis  is  positively  of  no  value.  It  is  one  of  those 
signs  invented  in  the  study,  and  has  continued  to  be  handed  down  to  us 
because  no  one  has  thought  of  examining  into  its  exactitude. 


V.  Hydrocele  complicated  mth  Pararchidium,     By  Dr.  Ghekini. 
(Annali  Universali  di  Medicina,  vol.  159,  pp.  118-123.) 

Br.  Gherini  not  being  aware  of  any  cases  of  hydrocele  complicated  with 

Sarorchidium,  or  undescended  testis,  being  on  record,  relates  two  cases  whidi 
ave  come  under  his  care  at  the  Maggiore  Hospital  at  Milan.  The  first  case 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  peasant,  aged  thirty,  who  had  for  a  Ions:  period 
observed  a  tumour  in  the  groin.  This  had  now  attained  a  considerable  size^ 
and  projected  somewhat  oeyond  the  external  ring,  this  portion  exhibiting 
transparency.  The  absence  of  the  testis  on  that  side,  as  well  as  of  the 
svmptoms  of  hernia,  and  the  existence  of  fluctuation,  pretty  well  established 
the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  inguinal  canal  being  cautiously  but  freely 
laid  open,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged.  The  canal  terminated  in  a 
blind  sac,  and  at  about  its  middle  there  lay  a  sensitive  body,  supposed  to 
be  the  testis.  Profuse  suppuration  followed,  and  this  extending  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  part  operatea  upon,  some  incisions  became-  necessary.  The 
patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well  at  the  end  of  two  months.  The  other 
patient  was  also  a  peasant,  a£^d  forty-eight.  He  stated  he  had  perceived  the 
swelUng  only  a  few  days  before  his  entering.  The  canal  was  fully  dis- 
tended with  a  fluctuating,  insensible,  and  irreducible  tumour.  After  it  was 
opened,  and  the  fluid  discharged,  the  atrophied  testis  was  observed  at  its  blind 
extremity.  Peritonitis  was  soon  set  up,  and  the  patient  died  two  days  after 
the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  author  suf^g^ests  that  in  future  cases 
iodine  injections  should  be  employed  in  place  of  incision. 


YI.  On  the  Causet  of  the  PneumoHia  which  supervenes  upon  Zarvu^oiomy, 
By  Professor  Sciiuu.     (Wien  Wochensch.,  1857,  No.  20.) 

All  surgeons  of  experience  are  aware  that  pneumonia  is  sometimes  observed 
after  the  performance  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy;  but  observers  are  by  no 
means  agreed  upon  the  causes  of  this.  Most  persons,  however,  seem  of  opinion 
that  the  operation  itself  does  not  bear  any  direct  causal  relation  to  this  occur- 
rence. Professor  Schuh  entirely  differs  from  them,  and  the  performance  of  a 
very  large  number  of  operations  upon  the  air-passaces,  during  his  twenty -three 
years'  attendance  at  the  Vicuna  Hospital,  enables  nim  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  subject.  Although  a  great  advocate  for  these  o^rations  under 
avariety  of  circumstances,  he  is  convinced  that  the  altered  position  and  amount 
of  the  column  of  air  that  is  admitted  into  the  lungs  is  not  unfrequently  the  sole 
cause  of  the  supervening  pneumonia.  The  following  are  the  grounds  for  this 
opinion : — 

1.  The  air,  after  the  operation,  enters  the  lungs  by  a  shorter  passage,  and  hj 
one  that  is  straight  in  place  of  being  curved,  as  before ;  and  it  does  not  jasM 
through  an  aperture  which  is  alternately  widened  and  contracted,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rima  gloUidis,  The  column  of  air,  too,  which  passes  through  the 
canula  is  larger  than  that  which  traverses  the  glottis,  for  if  a  smaller  cannla 
were  employed,  it  would  be  liable  to  dangerous  obstruction.  We  have  thus 
two  important  changes  in  the  mechanical  conditions  of  respiration;  ud 
the  lung  becomes  exposed  to  the  pressure  and  impulse  of  a  uu^r  colanm 
of  air,  arriving  more  rapidly  by  a  shorter  passage.  This,  so  tender  and 
vascular  an  organ  will  not  always  support,  and  inflammation  may  be  eas^y 
excited,  just  as  it  may  when,  in  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  the 
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fluid  is  too  rapidly  drawn  off,  and  the  long  is  too  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  2.  Experience  confirms  what  a  prion  might  have  been 
expected.  Any  one  who  has  very  frequently  performed  the  operation,  must 
have  met  witli  cases  in  which  the  patient  lias  complained  of  the  admission  of 
too  large  a  Quantity  of  air,  and  has  only  felt  at  ease  when  the  opening  of  the 
canula  has  oeen  diminished  a  third  or  a  half  by  sticking-plaster.  If  such  an 
indication  of  an  intelligent  and  observant  patient  be  neglected,  pneumonia  will 
follow.  3.  The  author  has  lost  several  patients  in  whom,  at  the  time  of  its 
performance,  no  signs  of  pneumonia  coula  be  detected,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  well  to  tne  tenth  or  even  twenty-first  day.  Not  only  did  no 
other  cause  K>r  the  development  of  the  pneumonia  exist,  but  this  was  also 
always  found  on  the  riffht  side — this  being  on  account  of  the  greater  width  and 
shortness  of  the  right  oronchus  more  exposed  to  the  impulse  of  the  air.  The 
disease  does  not  come  on  actively,  but  is  indicated  by  some  acceleration  of 
respiration  and  slight  fever.  Physical  examination,  however,  shows  that  very 
considerable  infiltration  has  taken  place ;  and  the  neglecting;  to  institute  this 
may  be  a  cause  that  many  pneumonias  have  been  overlooked.  4.  Cases  of 
cut-throat,  in  which  the  larjrnx  is  wholly  or  partially  divided,  also  strikingly 
exhibit  the  danger  of  an  opening  into  the  air-passages,  such  patients  not  in^e- 
^oentlf  perishing  in  a  few  days  of  pneumonia,  this  always  commencing  on  the 
right  sidle,  and  in  even  fatal  cases  being  usually  confined  to  that  side.  It  may 
also  spring  up  in  smaller  wounds  of  this  part,  if  these  be  not  kept  carefully 
closea  either  oy  sutures  or  suitable  dressings  and  bandages. 

To  the  question,  whether  pneumonia  after  laryngotomy  can  be  prevented, 
the  answer  is,  that  it  can  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all.  For  this  purpose  no 
wider  canula  should  be  employed  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  uninterrupted 
respiration ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  breathe  freely  enough  through  the 
moutli,  and  can  both  breathe  and  speak  when  its  orifice  is  closed,  it  should  be 
changed  for  a  smaller  one,  or  its  opening  should  be  partly  closed  by  plaster. 
When  the  breathing  continues  perfectly  easy,  the  canula  being  stopped,  before 
this  is  entirely  removed  it  should  be  allowea  to  remain  in,  completely  stopped, 
during  twenty-four  hours,  care  being  taken  that  it  should  not  project  inwardly, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  normal  passage  for  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  below  6G°  Fahr. 

It  is  often  exceedii^ly  difficult  to  determine  the  time  when  the  canula  should 
be  finally  removed.  After  such  removal,  the  patient  may  continue  to  breathe 
quite  easy  for  from  two  to  eight  days,  when  the  difficulty  gradually  returns, 
until  it  becomes  as  bad  as  ever.  If  even  a  couple  of  days  nave  passed,  the 
le-introduction  of  the  canula  can  seldom  be  accomplished,  and  then  only  by 
first  passing  through  the  canula  a  conical  obturator,  which  can  better  over- 
eome  the  elasticity  of  the  edges  of  the  cartilage.  The  longjer  the  canula  has 
remained  prior  to  removal,  the  more  readily  may  it  be  re-introduced.  The 
recurrence  of  dyspnoea  is  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  ulcer  of  or  around  tne  rima,  open  abscesses,  and  sinuses  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  Tumefaction  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  normal  per- 
meability is  soon  re-established ;  but  on  the  admission  of  the  stream  of  air  to  the 
diseased  part  by  the  withdrawjd  of  the  canula,  the  former  difficulties  may  soon 
be  reproduced.  Hence,  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  established,  the  canula 
in  sucn  cases  should  be  retained  during  several  weeks,  in  order  to  gifc  the  sur- 
fiioes  time  for  healing.  According  to  rrofessor  Schuli's  experience,  pneumonia 
nerer  comes  on  after  the  first  twenty-one  days  are  passed,  and  the  canula  may 
then  be  worn  for  months  or  years  without  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  lost  cases  by  removing  the  canula  too  late,  pneumonia  unexpectedly 
appearing.  The  sensibility  of  the  lung  to  the  unusual  arrival  of  air,  is  espe- 
cuuly  great  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  that  has  given  rise  to  the  operation  has 
been  of  long  duration,  and  the  organ  has  Dccome  enfeebled  by  venous  congestion 
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and  a  diminution  of  the  eontraciile  power  of  its  cdk.  In  a  ease  in  whieli  Ft^ 
feasor  Scbuh  performed  larrngotomjr  in  order  to  facilitate  iht  renoral  of  a 
laree  phaxynseal  polypus,  the  patient,  who  had  suffered  for  aiontha  fnm. 
a  difficaltjr  of  breathing  was  ouite  well  on  the  day  of  the  opeiatioa.  The 
eanula  having;  however.  Men  left  in  doriiffi  twentj-fonr  hours,  paevuonia  was 
detected  by  auscultation  within  this  periocL 

Thus,  it  results  from  what  has  been  said,  that  pneamonia  is  sonetiBiea  a  ooa- 
sequenoe  of  breathing  through  an  artificial  opening;  and  hr  due  regulation  of  ths 
size  of  the  volume  of  air,  the  temperature  ofthe  room,  ana  the  timely  removal  ol 
the  canula,  it  may  usually  be  prevented,  l^is,  however,  is  not  always  the  caae,ibr 
the  condition  of  the  patient  may  require  a  looff  letaiticm  of  tlie  oaiinla»  the 
lung  may  be  excessively  sensible  to  the  ehangea  meehaniim,  and  art  has  as  yet 
furmshed  no  apparatus  as  a  substitute  for  the  alternated  dilatation  aai 
contraction  of  the  glottis. 


QUAETEKLY    REPORT    ON     MIDWIFERY. 
Bt  Robert  Babuzs,  M.D., 

FHT8ICIAS   TO    THE   BOTAI.    MATEBHZTT   CHABITT. 
I.  PATnOLOOT  07  NaN-PBCGVAVT  WoMAX. 

1.  Case  of  Ovarian  Tumcmr:  Iodine  InheiUm,  Ereision,  Death,  By  H.  Emn, 
M.B.    (North  Amcr.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.    September,  1857.) 

9.  Case  ofSuecessfml  Ovariotomy.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  Bxmvstt.  (Amer.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sc.    October,  1857.) 

3.  Jceownt  of  a  Que  in  which  both  Ovaries  fvere  EsUrpoiei.    By  Dr.  J.  H. 

TiVKHAM.    (Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sc.    October,  1857.) 

4.  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Peritoneum  through  the  Fallepiam  Tubes,  By  Dr. 
GuiLLiER.    (Gazette  M^.    Mars,  1857.) 

5.  Eitremelif  obstinate  Menorrhagia  Cured  hg  Injection  df  Idguor  Ferri  SesfA^ 

chlorati    into  the   Uterine   Cavity,    By  Dr.  P.    Bsealau«    of   Munidu 
(Monatsschr.  f.  Gcb.    October,  1857.) 

6.  Oh  Treatment  of  Obstinate  Menorrhagia  by  Iodine  Injections  into  Uterus.  Bj 
Dr.  Savage.    (Lancet.    December,  1867.) 

7.  Retro-Uterine  Hematocele.  By  Dr.  Engelhabd.   (Arch.  G^   June,  1857J 

8.  Presumed  Extra-Uterine  Foetation.     By  Dr.  TJlrich.     (Monatsschr.  f. 

Geburtsk.    September,  1857.) 

1.  The  case  of  ovarian  disease  related  by  Dr.  Kempf  illustrates  the  uoo^pedi- 
ment  which  the  diificulty  of  accurate  diagnosis  puts  in  the  wav  of  the  sucoessfol 
operative  treatment  of  ovarian  tumours.  Dr.  k.  first  tappea  his  patient,  lad 
finding  no  fluid  pass,  yet  confident  in  his  dia^iosis,  ho  entered  the  troar 
again,  and  this  time  drew  off  "  a  limpid  stream  of  water.'*  In  three  weeks  tke 
fluid  accumulated ;  it  was  again  drawn  off,  and  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodiitf 
injected.  It  is  said  that  no  unpleasant  svmptoms  followed,  but  no  benefit  v» 
experienced.  In  consultation  with  Dr.  Hunn  it  was  detomined  to  extiipite 
the  tumour.  Some  difficulty  was  encountered  from  adhesions,  especially  noa 
one  to  a  coil  of  intestine,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  lengtk  The  tumoiv 
removed  was  found  to  be  nearly  solid,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  lobate,  and  of  aa 
elastic,  fibrous  structure.  Imbedded  in  its  substance  were  a  number  of  bodiei 
of  a  light  brown,  and  others  of  a  darker  colour,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  • 
beau  to  an  acorn,  ovoidal  in  shape,  and  of  a  caseous  conaistaice.  Hie  we^ 
of  the  mass  was  three  pounds. 

Dr.  K.  adds,  with  just  candour^  "  as  the  tumour  proved  to  be  solifi^  H^ 
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vtier  wbidi  I  dmr  off  veeessarilj  came  from  the  peritoneal  cavitj,  and  th6 
— "^'  -L  of  iodiae  eiitend  the  same.^ 


[Tlie  patient  tank  on  the  seventh  da^r.  This  case  does  not  show  the  tolerance 
of  the  healthy  peritoneoin  of  the  injecoon  of  an  onnee  of  tincture  oi  iodine^  for 
tUs  mmfaimBa  was  piobaUy  diseased.  In  one  case,  where  the  tincture  was 
throng  errar  in  diagnoab  in,iected  into  the  peritoneum  in  a  Lcmdon  hospital, 
•eate  mihiaiitinii  set  in,  whidi  destroyed  the  patient.— Rbportsb.] 

8.  Dr.  H.  K.  Bennett^  an  American  physician,  records  a  successful  case  of 
Ofanotomy.  The  dia^posis  of  an  ovarian  tumour  was  not  clearly  brought  out 
util  a  taj^ping,  by  whidi  twelve  pints  of  a  tenaoious  fluid  were  evacuated  from 
iheferiUmml  me,  had  been  made.  Then  a  solid  tumour  was  felt.  When  Uie 
penioneum  was  opened  in  the  abdominal  section  (the  large  incision),  a  further 
luge  quantity  of  semi-transparent  fluid  escaped.  The  removal  of  the  tumour 
was  effected  without  much  ufficulty ;  the  pedicle  was  secured  by  transfixing  it, 
mdtyinff  bva  double  ligature.  The  tumour  was  a  multikcular  one,  of  a 
nearly  gfobular  form,  and  measured  seventeen  inches  in  ciroumferenoe.  The 
bnrest  cyst  had  not  a  capacity  exceeding  six  ounces. 

The  patient  recovered  favourably,  and  had  menstruated  normally  at  date  of 
h»t  report 

3.  Dr.  Potter's  is  a  case  of  extirpation  of  both  ovaries.  A  married  lady, 
aged  twenty-five,  had  an  abdominal  tumour,  which  in  two  years'  growth  had 
attained  an  immense  size.  It  had  never  been  tapped  before.  Tapped  bv  Dr. 
Fotter,  it  yielded  nine  pounds  of  a  dark  pasty-looking  fluid.  Ovariotomy  aeter- 
nined  upon,  the  abdomen  was  opened  by  the  small  incision.  The  tumour  was 
sl^tly  adherent  to  the  omentum.  The  tumour  t^ped  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  like  water.  This  did  not  empty  the  tumour,  so  another  cvst  was 
punctured,  which  gave  a  similar  quantity  of  fluid,  but  of  a  darker  colour  and 
more  tenacious.  As  the  size  of  the  tumour  was  still  too  great  to  admit  of  its 
bemg  dragged  through  the  opening,  the  incision  was  prolonged  above  the  um- 
bilicus about  two  indies.  The  tumour  was  then  easily  lifted  out,  and  found  to 
be  the  right  ovarium,  the  broad  ligament  fonningits  pedicle,  llie  pedicle  was 
split  into  three  parts,  each  beingtied  separately.  This  tumour,  with  its  contents, 
weighed  twenty-two  pounds.  The  left  ovarium  examined  was  found  of  the  size 
of  a  bu^ie  hen's  egg,  and  diseased.  It  was  consequently  removed,  a  single  liga- 
ture being  24>pliea  to  its  pedicle.  The  cut  extremi^f  of  the  pedicle  was  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  wound.  With  the  exception  of 
some  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting  for  some  days,  no  bad  symptoms  arose,  and 
the  patient  vras  discharged  in  about  five  weeks. 

4.  Dr.  Guillier  relates  an  example  of  presumed  forcing  of  air  into  the  peri* 
toneum  through  the  uterus  and  lallopian  tubes.  He  had  applied  a  pessary  to 
a  woman,  aged  forty,  on  account  of  prolapsus,  and  for  cleammess  had  ordered 

I  of  warm  water.    After  the  first  injections  acute  pains  arose  in  the 


injections  of  warm  water.  After  the  first  mjections  acute  pains 
mats,  which  continually  increased,  and  were  attended  with  great  anxictv.  After 
some  hours  these  disappeared  with  eructations  and  vomitings,  lids  was 
repeated  after  everv  injection.  This  phenomenon  seemed  explained  by  the 
Tery  low  position  of^^the  uterus,  and  b^  its  open  mouth  being  put  in  the  centre 
of  the  pessarr,  so  that  at  evenr  injection  water  aud  air  would  necessarily  be 
thrown  into  the  uterus.  [The  fact  of  air  having  been  forced  through  the  tubes 
is  not  satisfactorilv  proved  in  the  above  case.  The  accident  is,  however, 
possible,  and  should  serve  as  a  caution  in  throwing  injections  into  the  uterine 
cavity. — ^RiPOBTER.] 

5.  Dr.  Bretlau's  case  of  injection  of  lienor  ferri  sesquichlorati  shows  the 
dtoiCj  of  this  treatment  in  certain  cases  oi  excessive  uterine  hemorrhage.    A 
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woman,  forty-fiye  years  old,  had  worn  a  pessary  for  a  long  time,  which  she  had 

f'lTcn  np  on  account  of  ^n  and  haemorrhages.  Examined,  there  were  foand 
Fe  grape-shaped  polypi  around  the  os  uteri,  with  ulceration.  These  were 
removed  by  Siebold's  scissors,  and  potassa  fusa  i^iplied  to  the  uloeraticHifl. 
The  hsemorrhagcs  remitted  somewhat.  The  uterus  was,  however,  entirely 
bent  upon  itself,  and  the  menses  returned  in  great  excess.  The  cavity  of  tlie 
nterus  was  somewhat  enlarged.  The  return  of  the  menorrhagia  reduced  the 
patient  to  an  extreme  degree  of  anosmia.  Ergot  of  rye  failed  to  effect  any  con- 
traction of  uterus  or  arrest  of  Aooding.  Two  possible  conditions  presented 
themselves  to  Dr.  Breslau.  1st.  Tlie  five  polypi  attached  to  the  cervix  favoured 
the  presumption  that  there  existed  a  similar  warty  hypertrophy  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  2nd.  There  might  be  a  destructive  ulcerative  process 
of  a  malignant  character  going  on  in  the  same  structure.  In  the  first  case^ 
the  curette  of  Eioamicr  seemed  indicated,  in  order  to  scrape  the  uteriiM 
membrane  clean  from  the  presumed  excrescences.  In  the  second  case,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  bring  a  caustic  and  styptic  agent  in  direct  cont^u^t  with 
the  diseased  membrane.  To  answer  this  latter  indication,  he  selected  the  liquor 
fcrri  sesquiclilorati  of  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia.  Havinj^  first  straightened 
the  retrofiected  uterus  by  the  sound,  and  inserted  an  elastic  catheter  as  far  as 
the  fundus,  he  injected  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  liquor  fcrri,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  The  injected  fluid  was  retained  in  the  uterine  cavity 
for  a  minute  and  a  half  by  the  pressure  of  the  fin^rs  at  the  os  around  the 
catheter.  During  the  operation,  the  patient  felt  a  dull  labour-like  pain,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours.  The  haemorrhage,  which  had  hitherto  been  unintcrmitting, 
now  suddenly  stopped,  and  was  not  renewed.  After  some  days,  brown,  crumbling 
clots  were  discharged,  but  no  fluid  blood.  Seven  months  afterwards  there  baa 
been  no  return  of  menorrhagia.  The  patient  menstruated  regularly  eveiT 
tweuty-onc  to  twenty-four  days ;  and  through  internal  administration  of  stcd 
and  quinine,  recovered  robust  health. 

G.  Dr.  Savage  has  more  recently  ('Lancet,'  December  last)  detailed  two 
cases  of  obstinate  menorrhagia,  in  one  of  which  he  injected  first  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tannin  and  alum,  which  was  successful  for  a  time.  The  hiemorrhi^ 
rctuniing,  the  uterine  cavity  was  scraped  out  by  lUJcamier's  curette,  'na 
patient  said  the  operation  gave  her  no  pain.  Some  days  later,  three  drachms 
of  the  Loudon  tincture  of  iodine  were  injected,  and  repeated  twice  at  intervals 
of  three  days.  The  floodings  quite  stopped,  and  the  patient  recovered  strength. 
In  the  other  case,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  iodine,  with  an  equal  Quantity  of 
water,  were  injected,  with  an  equally  successful  result.  Dr.  Savage  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  dilating  tlie  cervix  uteri  freely  before  resorting  to 
iodine  injections. 

7.  Dr.  Engelhard  relates  a  case  of  retro-uterine  hematocele,  with  the  autopsj. 
A  washerwoman,  aged  thirty  eight,  had  menstruated  regularly  every  three 
weeks  since  fourteen,  and  haa  a  good  labour  at  seventeen.  For  three  montlut 
without  known  reason,  the  catamenia  had  ceased,  and  every  three  weeks  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  constipation  set  in.  Tliis  at  first  gave  way,  thfough  rest 
alone.  But  on  the  3rd  of  March,  she  was  compelled  to  enter  the  hospital, 
where  bleedings  and  counter-irritation  brought  her  only  temporair  miti^ion. 
For  eiijht  days  she  liad  suppression  of  urine ;  and  on  the  25th  oi  March,  ex- 
auiiuation  sliowed  the  cervix  uteri  lower  down,  pressed  against  the  auteri<ff 
wall  of  the  vagina,  and  closed,  and  longer  than  usual.  At  the  fundus  of  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  was  a  large,  projecting,  hard  swelling,  which  compressed 
the  uterus  strongly  in  front,  and  tlie  rectum  behind.  By  the  rectum  a  soft 
place  was  felt  in  this  swelling.  With  the  sound,  the  uterus  was  easily  pene- 
trated, and  the  tumour  was  thus  felt  to  be  appended  to  it.  Also  tnroitfh 
the  abdominal  walls,  the  swelling  could  be  felt  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.    loo 
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diagnosis  made  was  a  fibrous  tumour  in  the  posterior  uterine  wall,  with  perhaps 
a  cyst  included.  After  the  patient  had  suffered  much  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoea^ 
to  combat  which,  poultices,  leeches,  mercurial  inunctions,  and  opium  were 
used  without  success,  she  died  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Jmiapsjf,  thirty-six  hours  after  death, — On  opening  the  abdomen  about  two 
pints  of  sero-purulcnt  fluid,  mixed  with  false  membranes,  escaped.  The  whole 
peritoneum  was  of  a  dark-grey,  becoming  darker  still  in  the  pelvis.  All  the 
organs  were  cemented  to»:ther  by  false  membranes.  To  the  left,  under  the 
intestines,  was  a  cavity  filled  with  old  frothy,  putrid,  blood-eoa^ula.  Between 
the  rectum  and  promontory  was  a  small  serous  cyst,  filled  with  thick  fluid. 
Tlie  cavity  was  formed  by  the  retro-uterine  cul-de-sac,  in  front  by  the  somewhat 
elongated  uterus  and  broad  ligaments,  behind  by  the  rectum,  laterally  by  tlie 
cohering  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments,  and  above  by  the  intestines,  which  were 
also  cemented  together.  Through  the  rectum  penetrated  two  round  openings 
the  size  of  a  ^urpenny  piece.  The  uterus,  of  normal  consistence,  was 
lengthened.  Its  cavity  showed  no  mark  of  tubal  openings.  Wlicn  it  was 
attempted  to  remove  the  exudation  from  the  appendages,  a  cavity  of  thick 
jellow  pus,  apoarently  in  the  situation  of  the  left  ovary,  was  opened.  No  trace 
vas  found  of  tne  right  ovary. 

Dr.  Ulrich's  case  of  presumed  extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  probably  one 
analogous  to  the  foregoing — namely,  a  case  of  retro-uterine  hematocele.  The 
doubt  shows  the  importance  of  studying  this  affection  carefully  by  the  collation 
of  cases.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  was  received  into  tiie  hospital  on  the 
15th  of  January.  She  said  that  fourteen  days  previously  the  catainenia  had 
appeared  regularly,  but  the  dischar^  had  sudaenly  ceased,  after  a  chill  in 
washing,  on  the  following  day.  Until  the  sixteenth  day  she  had  felt  well,  then 
in  the  night  acute  pains  m  the  abdomen  seized  her.  On  her  reeeptiou  she  still 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypogastric  and  iliac  region,  increased 
by  pressure.  The  stin  was  hot,  pulse  small  and  very  frequent ;  countenance 
anxious;  percussion  in  the  right  iliac  region  gave  a  clear  tympanitic  sound. 
The  uterus  was  low  in  the  pelvis.  On  the  right  side  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina 
and  behind  the  uterus  was  a  very  painful  tumour,  which  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  uterus,  and  partly  filled  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Leeches,  poultices. 
On  1he25ih,  the  symptoms,  which  had  remitted,  suddenly  roturnod  with  great 
severity.  The  pam  was  quickly  relieved  by  leeches  to  tlie  os  uteri.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  intense  pains  again ;  cold  sweats ;  small  p\dsc ;  mcteorism  of 
belly ;  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  whole  right  side  of  abdomen ;  repeated 
vomiting  of  green  nuid.    Death. 

Autopsy. — In  the  abdominal  cavity  was  a  quantity  of  half-fluid  half-conjealcd 
blood ;  general  peritonitis  and  gluing  to  the  viscera.  In  the  ))elvie  cavity  on 
the  right,  and  benind  the  uterus,  was  a  round  tumour  the  size  of  a  fist,  covered 
with  coagula.  The  tumour  itself  was  formed  of  partly  old,  partly  fresh  eoagula. 
The  uterus  and  tumour  being  removed  together,  were  more  mi  nut  civ  examined. 
The  contents  of  the  tumour  consisted  of  laminated  coagula.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  sac  was  formed  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  broad  liga- 
ment ;  in  the  upper  wall  ran  the  right  tube,  which  exhibited  at  its  uterine  eud 
a  dilatation  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  posterior  wall  of  this  dilatation  was 
so  ruptured  near  the  sac,  that  a  sound  passed  into  the  sac  by  the  far  end  of  the 
tube.    The  tube  was  closed  at  the  uterine  end. 

[No  trace  of  a  foetus  or  ovum  could  be  detected.  Vlricli,  notwithstanding, 
forms  the  idea  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  In  this  we  cannot  concur.  The 
sudden  arrest  of  menstruation,  the  subset^uent  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the 
tumour,  verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  seem  to  point  clearly  to 
haemorrhages  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  probably  the  result  of  ovariau  conges- 
tion, caused  by  the  arrested  menstruation.— li£FO&TEi&.] 

41-xzi.  18 
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n.  Pbegxaxct  A3m  liABOrX. 

1.  A  Que  ofFregnancy  in,  a  Female  %*  whom  the  Memitniai  Frnmeiiom  had  beem 

fur  some  years  sutpended.     Bv  O.  C.  Gebbs,  M.D.    (North  Americaa 
Med.-Chir.  Review.    September,  1857.) 

2.  The  Vascular  System  of  the  Grand  Utenis,    Bv  Vikchow.   (Monatsschr.  L 

Geburt&k.    October,  1857.) 

3.  Case  of  Turniiuf  by  External  Manipulation.    Qlon2X&&.  L  Gcb.    Sept.  1S57.) 

4.  Case  of  Retained  Flacenia.      By  Dr.  Tvustefbld.      (Mediz.   Vereina- 

Zeituiig.    November  IS,  1S57.) 

5.  On  Secondary  UitiHorrhage,    By  Dr.  Cock.    (New  York  Journal  of  Med. 

July,  1S57.) 

1.  Dr.  Gibbs'  case.— Mrs.  A.,  aged  thirty-two,  liad  been  married  ten  years,  had 
never  borne  children  nor  aborted,  nor  had  nnnatnral  uterine  hamiorrhaj«>.  Froa 
the  commencement  of  her  menstrual  period  until  about  tlirce  montlis  subee- 
quent  to  her  marriage,  she  had  been  quite  regular  in  her  catamenia.  From 
this  time  she  became  quite  irregular,  both  as  to  the  time  and  quantity  of  her 
menstrual  flow,  the  time  varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  and  the 
fluantity  unusually  small.  For  the  first  seven  years  succeeding  her  marriage 
tliis  irregularity  continued.  During  the  eighth  vear  she  menstruated  but  once, 
and  durmg  the  ninth  and  tenth  not  at  all.  ^e  abdomen  had  slowly  but 
steadily  enlarged  for  five  years,  thou^  more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
montlis.  This  history  seemed  to  negative  pregnancy,  imd  she  was  treated  for 
ascites,  encysted  dropsy,  &c.  At  last  a  vaginal  examination  detected  ballotte- 
ment.  A  month  after  this  she  was  taken  in  labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child,  to  all  appearances  fully  developed,  but  weighing  only  three  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  liquor  amnii  was  excessive,  being  about  six  or  eight  quaits. 
Ttiere  was  considerable  fluid  remaining  in  the  alraomen  after  labour,  showing 
that  the  pregnancy  was  complicated  wiih  ascites.  The  woman  recovered,  the 
ascites  passing  away  witliout  treatment.  The  child  died  at  two  months.  After 
an  interval  (not  specified)  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  catamenia. 

2.  Professor  Yirchow,  in  demonstrating  an  injected  uterus  of  the  fifth  month 
to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society,  drew  attention  to  several  points  of  interest 
in  its  vascular  system.  Pointing  out  the  enormous  development  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  internal  spermatic  vein,  in  a  large  pampiniform  plexus,  he 
observed  that  this  increase  in  the  stream-ci^wcity  of  tne  venous  blood-channeli 
created  a  strong  disposition  to  renal  hvpertrophies,  which  under  certain  circom- 
stances  might  lead  to  the  excretion  of  albumen,  and  even  to  unemic  symptoms, 
especially  when  no  collateral  circulation  was  present  to  divert  the  blood  firom 
llic^c  organs.  In  the  present  preparation,  nowcver,  a  coUadteral  route  irtf 
oh.servcd,  leading  from  tne  internal  spermatic  into  the  soft  parts  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal region.  This  vras,  according  to  Professor  Yirchow,  a  variety  of  the 
circulation  frequent  in  pregnancy.  [This  view  offers  a  different  explimatioa  of 
the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  pregnancy  from  the  one  usually  received, 
namelv,  that  it  is  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins.]  Pointing  oat 
the  dmerence  between  the  arterial  and  venous  systems,  he  shoved  that  the 
arteries  ran  as  small  winding  cords  alongside  the  veins,  and  e^xMiallj  exhibited  it 
the  seat  of  placental  attachment  a  oorkscrewform.  Throuf^  this  winding  eoune^ 
and  through  its  much  smaller  capacity  as  compared  with  thai  of  the  veins,  i 
considerable  retardation  of  the  blood-stream  vras  effected,  since  the  Rtuni  of 
the  blood  from  the  wide  veins  could  not  ^o  forward  so  ouicklj.  All  this 
ojKiratcd  favourably  upon  the  active  nutntion-relations  oi  the  utenis,  nd 
prevented  the  process  of  hypertrophization  during  gestation  from  eioeed- 
ing  the  normal  degree,  as  occasionally  happens  in  new  fonnatioDs  when  the 
rapid  current  of  arterial  blood  causes  a  correspondmg^y  rapid  growth.  U^ 
weakening  of  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  vessels  further  served  to  the  prenm- 
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lion  of  tlie  utero-placental  circulation,  which  is  priucipolly  provided  directly 
from  the  internal  spermatic  artery.  On  the  inner  uterine  surface  the  chorion 
spread  even  to  the  os  internum,  and  there  was  seen  the  nearer  one  approached 
tne  pUceutal  seat,  a  progressive  enlai^ment  of  the  venous  vessels,  which  flually 
passed  over  into  the  placental  sinuses,  where  the  iujection-mass  formed  berrj- 
shaped  lumps.  Virchow  asserted  that  a  better  injection  than  in  these  berry- 
shaped  varicosities  could  not  be  obtained,  into  which,  ou  minute  examination, 
the  foetal  villi  could  be  seen  projecting.  These  villi,  Virchow  repeated,  were 
not  covered  with  an  investment  from  the  maternal  system,  but  floated  free  in 
the  large  sinuses ;  that  the  epithelium  formed  upon  them  belonged  to  their 
proper  structure,  and  that  the  same  conditions  obtained  in  extra-uterine  ova, 
where  the  vascular  arrangements  were  often  quite  dissimilar. 

3.  The  operation  of  version  of  the  foetus  in  utero  by  external  manipulation  is 
Dot  yet  an  established  one  in  obstetric  practice.  Cases  where  it  has  been 
successfnlly  performed  are  of  special  interest.  We  extract  one  from  Professor 
Grcnzer*s  Keport  of  the  Dresden  Lying-in  Hospital.  A  strong,  well-built 
woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  borne  three  chilarcn  happily,  was  brought  in 
in  labour  on  September  the  7th.  The  abdomen  appeared  stretched  more  m  the 
transverse  direction.  The  os  uteri  was  very  little  opened,  and  the  right  elbow 
of  the  child  presented.  Through  the  thin  abdommal  and  uterine  waUs  the 
head  was  distmctly  felt  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  opposite  in  the  ri^t 
side  of  the  uterus.  The  woman  Ivin^  on  her  back,  it  was  then  attempted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  pains  to  push  the  nead  downwards  and  the  back  upwards, 
whilst  in  the  acme  of  the  pains  the  uterus  was  merely  compressed  on  either 
nde.  These  mauipuktions  were  continued  for  lialf  an  Iiour,  then  the  patient 
was  made  to  lay  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  place  wliere  the  head  was  felt,  a 
hard  pillow  was  pressed.  On  examination  the  ell)ow  was  no  longer  felt, 
neither  could  any  other  part.  In  the  mean  time  the  os  uteri  had  expanded 
somewhat.  The  patient  was  kept  in  the  same  posture,  and  at  six  p.m.  the 
head  was  felt  by  baUottement  in  the  brim.  At  noon  next  day  the  os  had  fully 
opened,  the  liquor  amnii  escaped,  and  in  one  hour  and  three-quarters  a  living 
cnild,  weighing  eight  pounds,  was  bom  in  the  first  cranial  position.  The 
mother  did  wcU. 

4.  Dr.  Wiistefeld's  case  of  retained  placenta  exhibits  another  phase  of  the 
consequences  of  this  accident.  A  robust  woman  of  twenty-three  was  delivered 
in  September,  1S55,  after  an  easy  labour.  Since,  however,  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  profuse  and  frequent  hsemorrhage,  wliich  so  exhausted  her 
tiiat  death  seemed  impending.  On  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  of  the 
size  of  two  fists  clenched  together,  and  still  filled  with  remains  of  placenta. 
These  were  with  some  difficulty  removed.  Appropriate  treatment  was  ordered 
for  the  patient,  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton,    btic  completely  recovered. 

5.  Dr.  Cock,  in  his  essay  on  secondary  uterine  haimorrhage,  follows  closely 
the  arrangement  given  by  Dr.  M'Clintoek  in  his  able  memoir  published  in  the 
*  Dublin  Quarterlv  Journal,'  in  May,  1851.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr. 
Cock  throughout  nis  essay.  We  extract  one  case  of  a  class  well  known,  it  is 
true,  but  of  special  interest  now  in  connexion  witli  a  recent  charge  of  mal- 
practioe.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  entered  tlie  New  York  Hospital, 
October  29th,  1856,  in  her  fourth  labour.  Her  previous  laboui-s  had  been 
lingering,  and  she  had  had  floodings.  She  was  delivered  on  the  30th,  and 
luBmorrhage  ensued  from  atony  of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  was  partially 
removed,  portions  liaving  remained  attached  to  the  uterus.  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  on  the  fourth  day  after  labour,  and  found  her  exhibiting  in  a  marked 
degree  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood.  .  Portions  of  the  pbcentaha(rbeenex|)elled 
wnn  hnmorrfaage.  By  examination  I  found  a  portion  of  placenta  within  the 
giMp  ^  the  OS  uteri,  and  removed  it.     Hsemorrhagc  recurred  the  next  day» 
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and  under  the  reiterated  losses  tlic  woman  sueeunibed.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  a  pieee  of  placenta  was  found  near  the  fundus  of  tlic  finnly-cou- 
traeted  uterus ;  pus  was  found  abundantly  in  one  ovary. 

Dr.  Cock  adds  :  two  autopsies,  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  shown  pieces 
of  retained  placenta,  giving  rise  to  phlebitis. 


III.   The  Puerperal  State. 

1.  J  Peculiar  Puerperal  Ditease.      (The  Fiskc  Prize  Essay.)      By  David 

Hutchinson,  M.D.     (Ainer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science.    Oct.  1857.) 

2.  On  the  Inrettigatiom  of  the  Causes  of  Puerperal  Fever.    By  Professor  A. 

Martin.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Gcburtskunde.     October,  1857.) 

J .  Dr.  David  Hutchinson,  of  the  United  States,  has  drawn  up  a  disserta- 
tion on  a  fonn  of  puerperal  disease,  not  indeed  unknown  in  this  country,  bat 
rare  of  late.  It  appears  to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  iustify  a  rather 
full  analysis.  Its  general  features  are  so  well  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie  in  a  case  narrated  by  him,  that  we  cannot  present  them  in  a  more  con- 
densed or  clearer  view : — "A  lady,  a^d  thirty,  came  under  my  care  in  the 
spring  of  1S30,  aflccted  in  the  following  manner :  she  had  a  remarkable  ten- 
derness on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  throat ;  a  constant  discharge 
of  saliva,  a  buniing  uneasiness  of  the  tongue,  throat,  breast,  and  stomach,  and 
great  uneasiness  in  swallowinf^,  and  for  some  time  after  it.  She  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  a  iecling  as  if  food  did  not  remain  in  the  stomach, 
but  })assed  immediately  through  the  bowels,  lliere  was  some  cough,  with 
frequent  pulse,  great  dcbilitv,  and  increasing  emaciation.  The  throat  appeared 
raw,  and  a  liltle  inflamed,  tfie  edges  of  the  tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  under 
lip  were  excoriated,  and  covered  with  small  ulcers  having  inflamed  margins. 
Tlicre  was  also  a  painful  excoriation  about  the  anus  and  tlic  labia.  The  com- 
plaint was  of  three  months*  standing,  and  had  begun  while  she  was  in  the 
puerperal  state  in  England.  A  variety  of  treatment  had  been  employed  with- 
out Dencfit ;  she  became  emaciated  to  the  greatest  degree ;  tne  diarrhoea 
became  incessant,  with  much  pain,  and  a  feeling  as  if  everything  passed  through 
her  immediately.  She  had  no  relief  but  from  krgc  opiates,  and  that  relief  was 
but  slight  aud  temporary.  When  the  case  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  she  began 
to  take  a  decoction  of  logwood,  1  oz.  to  1  lb.  of  water,  a  wineglassful  four 
times  a-day,  combined  with  a  small  opiate.  Prom  this  time  she  recovered 
daily,  and  ni  two  or  three  weeks  was  in  perfect  health." 

l*his  case  shoMs  the  general  character  of  the  disease.  It  attacked  the 
mucous  membrjines  of  the  mouth,  air-passages,  stomach,  and  intestines,  evei  to 
the  extremity  of  the  anus  and  the  labia.  The  next  case,  communicated  by  Ih, 
Brainard,  United  States,  shows  the  general  effects  of  this  aiTection: — 

*'  A  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  had  been  alTected  for  a  long  time  with  pain  in 
the  back,  hips,  &c.,  for  which  various  remedies  had  been  used  without  effect. 
On  inquiry  he  found  the  symptoms  dated  from  lactation,  and  were  attended 
with  debility.  On  examination,  several  minute  points  were  seen  about  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which,  when  the  sur- 
face  was  touched  with  a  solution  ot  lunar  caustic,  turned  white,  revealing  tie 
existence  of  numerous  ulcerated  points.  It  were  easy,"  adds  Dr.  Bramanl 
"  to  add  to  these  cases  others  where  the  ulceration  of  the  month  alternated 
witli  diarrhoea,  indicating  a  transfer  of  the  ulceration  from  the  intestinal  mncoos 
membrane  to  that  of  the  mouth,  and  vice  versa. 

The  two  following  cases  from  Dr.  Hutchinson  arc  further  illustrative : 

Mrs.  W.,  whilst  nursing  her  first  child,  had  ulcers  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue; 
mouth  very  tender ;  child  three  months  old,  and  was  labouring  under  dysenteiy 
in  a  mild  H>mi ;  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were  relieved  in  a  few  days,  after 
which  she  was  placed  on  iodide  of  potass,  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  when 
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the  ulcers  began  to  heal,  and  by  a  continuance  in  the  remedy  for  a  month,  she 
was  entirely  relieved,  and  continued  to  nurse  her  cliild.  Frequent  cases  of  a 
similar  character  came  under  my  care,  and  were  relieved  by  similar  treatment. 

The  case  that  follo\?s  shows  a  more  acute  form,  but  for  this  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original. 

The  above  cases  may  suffice  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  symptomatology. 

The  Aitatomical  Lesions. — ^In  the  few  dissections  that  have  been  made, 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  existed  in 
every  instance.  In  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society* 
fi>r  1856,  Dr.  Maclean  relates  the  post-mortem  of  a  case  in  wliich  the  mouth 
and  fauces  were  entirely  denuded  ottheir  mucous  coat,  with  numerous  patches 
of  ulceration  extending  throughout  the  oesophagus.  The  stomach  was  also 
almost  completely  denuded  of  its  mucous  coat,  with  numerous  patches  of 
ulceration  extending  deep  into  its  muscular  tissue.  A  small  space  around  the 
prloric  orifice  was  the  only  healthy  portion.  The  duodenum  was  healthy. 
There  were  a  few  inflammatory  patclies  in  the  colon.  The  bladder  had  traces 
of  uiflammation  around  its  neck ;  and  a  few  patches  of  ulceration  existed  in 
the  vagina. 

Eliolo^y.-^Dv.  Hutchinson  enters  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  causes, 
which  he  divides  into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  There  appears  reason  to  believe 
that  a  certain  epidemic  constitution  had  influence.  It  was  rarelv  seen  in  the 
Western  States  until  after  the  appearance  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  in  1 8  i9, 
1S50, 185 1,  1852, 1853,  and  1854.  During  the  ten  years  preceding  1849,  but  two 
cases  of  a  miki  character  came  under  his  observation.  After  the  appearance  of 
dysentery,  the  affection  became  more  common.  The  affection  of  the  mouth  was 
associated  with  dysenteric  symptoms.  lu  those  years,  aphthous  stomatitis  was 
not  an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  dysentery  in  its  latter  stages ;  and  in 
several  instances  eancrum  oris  supervened  in  cliildren.  Smce  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  of  the  digestive  tube  have  been  less  freqnent,  we  have  seldom 
seen  tlus  affection.  The  intrinsic  causes  resolve  themselves  into  conditions 
leading  to  blood-dvscrasia  and  debility — conditions  frequently  present  in  child- 
bearing  and  suckling  women,  independently  of  any  malarious  or  epidemio 
influence. 

TrealmeHi.— The  relation  of  the  cases,  and  the  general  view  of  the  patholo^ 
of  the  diseases,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  citing  at  length  the  author  s 
opinions  as  to  treatment.  The  principal  is  the  administration  of  tonics.  [Wc 
may  add,  that  in  analogous  cases  (not  unfrequently  met  with  in  London)  we 
have  found  quinine  and  mineral  acids,  oceasionally  combined  with  iron  and 
calumba,  and^the  best  diet  procurable,  the  most  successful  treatment.  When 
there  are  hectic  and  night-sweats,  and  much  nervous  depression  and  irritability, 
we  liavc  derived  the  most  especial  beneflt  from  the  addition  to  the  above  treat- 
ment of  three  grains  of  phosphate  of  zinc,  and  four  of  extract  of  conium  at 
night.  Occasionally  we  nave  given  the  phosphate  of  zinc  in  solution,  in  dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  tincture  ot  emchona  or  quinine,  or  without 
these  additions.  For  two  years  we  have  used  this  remedy  extensively,  and 
believe  it  is  well  worthy  of  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. — IIep.] 

2.  Professor  A.  Martin,  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Munich,  enters 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  causes  of  puerperal  fever,  taking  for  the 
basis  and  motive  of  his  inquiries  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  that  institution, 
between  December,  1856,  and  July,  1857.  [Frequently  as  the  subject  has  been 
discussed,  it  is  stilly  and  must  ever  remain,  one  of  foremost  interest  so  long 
as  the  disease  shall  continue  to  recur.  The  very  fact  of  the  constant  re- 
appearance of  the  disease  is  evidence  enough  either  that  the  etiology  is  not  yet 
^ear,  or  that  the  practical  lessons  flowing  from  an  etiological  knowledge  are 
disregarded.  The  careful  investigition  of  the  circumstauoes  attending  the  rise 
and  progress  of  every  outbreak  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  director  of  a 
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ljin|i^-in  iustitutioD,  aud  the  recording  of  the  teaching  of  such  inTestigation  is- 
a  dut J  no  less  incumbent  upon  us.  The  qiicstion  is  no  doubt  of  greater  im- 
portance in  France  and  Germany  than  in  England,  since  on  the  Uontinent  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  parturient  women  are  delivered  in  public  or  private 
lying-in  hospitals. — Reporter.] 

The  facts  connected  with  the  Munich  epidemics  are  remarkable.  The  hos- 
pital in  which  the  last  epidemic  appeared  was  a  new  building.  The  construc- 
tion was  carefully  adapted  to  its  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  were 
scrupulously  enforced.  Dead  l>odics  were  always  speedily  removed  to  a 
distant  building.  The  discharges,  placentas,  &c.,  were  immediately  placed  in 
air-tight  vessels,  pending  their  removal.  The  syringes,  catheters,  «c.,  used 
in  the  sick  wards,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  the  patients  in  them. 
The  sick  women  were  isolated  in  separate  wards  or  chambers.  The  attendants 
vcrc  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  in  chlorine-water.  As  in  the  DuUin. 
Lying-in  Hospital,  the  wards  were  used  in  rotation,  some  being  always  empty, 
to  allow  of  time  for  cleansing.  In  short,  no  care  seems  to  have  bccii  spared. 
Yet  the  disease  spread,  rrom  the  1st  of  October,  1S5G,  to  the  end  of 
July,  1S57,  1090  patients  were  admitted.  Of  these,  88  suffered  from  puer- 
peral fever  and  alucd  pathological  affections,  as  metritis,  phlegmasia  alba,  phle- 
bitis, &c.  Of  these  88  cases,  47  recovered,  and  37  med,  leaving  4  under 
treatment.  One  circumstance  discussed  deserves  mention,  although  it  can- 
not have  exerted  material  influence  in  the  production  of  the  dis^e.  Tlie 
building  was  lighted  with  pa;  some  of  the  gas-pipes  leaked,  and  for  a 
time  all  the  wards  were  tainted 'with  gas-stencn.  Some  of  the  attendants 
who  slept  near  the  pipes  complained  of  vertigo,  headache,  prostration,  and 
diarrhoea ;  and  as  sinular  symptoms  appeared  amongst  the  patients,  it  was 
determined  for  a  while  to  discontinue  the  gas-lighting.  The  most  probaUe 
cause  appears  to  have  been  cadaveric  infection.  During  January  and  February 
no  serious  illnesses  having  appeared,  suddenly,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  two* 
puerperal  women  were  seized  with  fever.  Both  had  been  delivered  normally 
nearly  at  the  same  hour.  In  neither  ease  could  any  cause  be  detected.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  an  assistant,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  had 
examineci  the  body  of  a  child  in  the  remote  dead-house,  having  indeed,  as  he 
declared,  carefully  washed  with  chlorine  water,  and  had  immediately  afterwards 
examined  these  two  women,  and  no  others.  No  other  women  were  affected  at 
the  time.  The  guilty  assistant  confessed  that  the  same  thing  had  happened 
to  him  at  the  outset  of  the  fever  in  December,  when  also  the  patients  examined 
by  him  were  the  first  seized.  The  sicknesses  thus  originating  in  December 
and  the  end  of  February  were  followed  by  several  cases  more  or  less  severe  of 
puerperal  fever,  and  it  required  a  space  of  sixteen  or  twenty-one  dajis  to  restae 
more  satisfactory  relations.  It  is  further  observed  that  the  diniqne  of  tbe 
hospital  was  hefd  every  morning  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  grest 
number  of  practitioners  proceeuin^  direct  from  the  neighbouring  diniqaes, 
where  they  nad  visited  typhoid  patients,  and  often  even  trom  the  anatopietl 
theatres,  came  in.  Students  also  engaged  in  microscopical  paranits  visited 
the  wards. 

The  hospital  was  shut  up  at  the  end  of  April.  When  first  re-opened,  the 
sicknesses  were  milder  in  form  and  less  frequent.  But  when  the  dmique  vm 
re-opened  in  July,  and  students  attended,  several  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  ease* 
occurred.    These  ceased  when  the  clinique  terminated  at  the  ena  of  the  sftsion. 

[These  facts  point  to  a  clear  and  imperative  practical  leason.  No  student 
engaged  in  dissection  should  be  suffered  to  attend  cases  of  labour.  Hie  expe- 
rience of  Semelwciss,  at  Yienna,  had  already  made  this  clear  enough.  Ito 
criminal  to  disregard  it.  In  reference  to  tliis  subject  we  beg  to  call  partic«» 
attention  to  the  admirable  rules  and  cautions  enforced  by  Dr.  M^Clintodc,  w^ 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lyinj^-in  Hospital,  as  related  in  a  moat  interesting  isko- 
ductory  lecture  recently  dchvered  to  the  students  of  that  hoiiatiL— RKKtti0-j 
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The  HotpUalfor  Sick  Children. 
Those  who  ba?e  seen  mnch  of  dispensaiy  practice,  and  have  Tisitcd  the  poor 
freqaentlj  at  their  own  homes,  know  how  utteriy  madeoTiatc  is  the  accommo- 
dation for  sick  children  in  their  crowded  ana  scantily-famisbed  dwellings. 
The  rest  of  body  and  mind  which  is  the  best  adjuvant  in  our  medicinal  treatment, 
is  too  commonly  xmattainable,  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  being 
impossible ;  iihile  the  attention  and  attendance  requisite  for  the  patient  arc  so 
much  time  and  labop  withdrawn  from  the  necessities  of  existence.    Sick  cliil- 
dren  cannot  be  admitted  into  ordinary  hospitals,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
demand  peculiar  care  and  watchfulness,  ana  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  special 
pirovision  for  them,  such  as  hospitals  will  not  or  cannot  supply.    Wc  much 
regret  that  it  is  so,  and  think  that  no  metropolitan  hospital  snomd  be  without 
one  or  more  wards  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  in  order  that  the  immediate  philanthropic  objects  of  the  hospital  nii^ht  be 
more  fully  realized ;  that  the  study  of  infantile  disease  mi^ht  oe  within  the 
ranjge  of  all  medi(»l  students ;  and  that  every  hospital  might  offer  means  of 
training  nurses  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  tlicsc  cases.    But  whether  these 
pia  desideria  were  or  were  not  realized,  it  would  be  equally  desirable,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  that  a  hospital  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  young 
children  shoidd,  not  barely  exist,  but  flourish,  in  this  metroi>olis.    After  six 
years  of  hard  labour  to  secure  an  existence,  the  Children's  Hospital  iu  Great 
Ormond-strect,  Queen's-square,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  West,  is  in  danger 
of  ceasing  to  confer  the  benefits  it  has  during  that  time  realized.    Instead  of 
•ccnpying  a  prominent  position  among  the  charities  of  London,  the  Committee 
fear  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  the  present  small  number  of 
thirty-one  beds,  though  100  beds,  which  was  the  number  originally  contem- 
plated, arc  not  more  than  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
the  numerous  out-patients,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  instruction  of  medical 
students,  and  the  efiicicnt  training  of  young  women  as  children's  nurses. 

We  now  bring  this  institution  especially  under  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
because,  for  the  cause  of  science  and  Cliristian  philanthropy,  we  would  earnestly 
leoommend  its  interests  to  their  kind  consideration.  A  great  effort  is  now 
bein^  made  to  create  two  funds — an  endowment  fund,  to  maintain  the  present 
activity  of  the  hospital;  and  a  building  fund,  to  provide  for  its  further  increase, 
and  thus  to  ensure  for  the  Children's  Hospital  a  permanent  place  among  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  country. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Cliarles  Dickens,  whose  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
Bood  and  noble  is  proverbial,  and  whose  appeal  on  the  occasion  may,  we  trusty 
oraw  golden  opinions,  a  dinner  is  to  be  held  in  February,  which  wc  earnest Iv 
hope  may  succeed  in  establishing  the  Cliildren's  Hospital  in  Great  Ormoud- 
strcct  on  a  footing  worthy  of  its  objects,  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  metro- 
polis, and  of  the  scientific  eminence  of  Dr.  West  and  his  coadjutors. 


The  Sydenham  Societtf. 
"Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi."  The  Sydenham  Society  has  just  expired, 
and  though  not  yet  redirira,  great  efforts  are  being  nmdc  to  reeal  the  vital 
spark,  and  again  infuse  life  into  the  corpse.  That  the  late  Society  Jias  con- 
ferred a  sreat  boon  upon  the  profession  of  this  country  there  can,  we  think, 
•carcely  oe  a  doubt ;  and  while  it  is  very  possible  that  the  time  had  arrived  at 
which  its  regeneration  was  desirable,  and  at  which  it  became  necessary  that 
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snch  an  associatiou  should  be  guided  by  somewhat  different  principles  from 
those  upon  which  the  Council  have  hitherto  proceeded,  we  arc  equally  con- 
fident tliat  the  class  of  liti^raturc  which  has  been  rendered  accessiole  to  the 
profession  of  this  country  by  the  agency  of  the  old  Sydenham  Society,  has 
tended  much  to  elevate  the  scientific  status  of  its  members. 

The  old  Society,  we  know,  often  had  under  consideration  the  propriety  of 
entering  upon  the  publication  of  more  modem  and  more  strictly  practical  works 
than  the  majority  of  those  are  which  owe  their  reproduction  to  it  during  the 
last  fourteen  years.  If  the  new  Society  should  be  realized,  we  trust  that  the 
diflScultics  which  in  these  attempts  beset  its  predecessor,  may  prove  sur- 
mountable, and  that,  with  new  forces  at  tlieir  disposal,  they  may  commence  a 
flourishing  career.  The  prospectus  put  forward  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  themselves  into  a  new  Syden- 
ham Society,  proposes  the  following  works  as  suitable  to  be  undertaken.  It 
will  appear  from  the  list  that  a  much  more  "  practical"  spirit  animates  the 
projectors  of  the  new,  than  pervades  the  works  of  the  old.  Society. 

"  IForks,  ^'c,  proposed  by  the  Originatort  of  the  New  Sydenkam  Socieiif  as 
suitable  to  be  undertaken, 

"  I.  Annually.    *  A  Year  Book,*  to  be  a  Register  and  Index  for  the  last 
year.    The  Index  part  to  include  well-arranged  references  to  the  contents  of 
all  Journals,  &c.,  both  British  and  Foreign,  published  during  the  year.    The 
Register  part  to  consist  of  re|X)rts  in  abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science.    The  compilation  of  the  work  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  committee.    II.  A  volume  or  two  of  Selected  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery.    The  lectures  to  be  selected  from  the  *  Medical  Gazette,*  *  Lancet,' 
Dublin  Journals,  *  Medical  Times,'  &c.,  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.     IlL 
Marx's  'Life  of  Paracelsus.'    Translation  from  the  German.     IV.  Hcbra's 
work  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'  with  atlas  of  plates.    Translation  from  the 
German.     V.  Gooch  'On  the  More  Important  Diseases  of  Women.'     Svo. 
Last  edition,  1832,  out  of  print,  and  difficult  to  obtain.     To  be  published  with 
annotations,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  standard  of  practical  knowledge. 
VI.  Pirogoffs  'Surgical  Essays.*     With  annotations.    Translation  from  tLc 
German.     VII.  Volumes  containing  translations  in  full  of  Imi)ortant  Papers 
which  may  have  recently  appeared  in   Foreign  Journals,  Transactions  of 
Societies,  &c.    These  volumes  to  appear  occasionally,  whenever  papers  worthy 
of  being  so  treated  might  present  themselves.    VIII.  Diday  'On  Hereditaiy 
Syphilis.'    With  annotations.    IX.  A  volume,  to  consist  of  Extracts,  Papers^ 
&c.,^  on  the  subject  of  Fever,  by  British  writers  during  the  past  half-century. 
X.  Bronzed  Skin  and  Diseases  of  the  Supra-Renal  Capsules.     A  classified 
collection  of  all  published  facts  bearing  upon  these  diseases,  with  comments 
and  a  summary.     Many  of  the  cases  recorded  arc  scattered  through  the 
foreign  journals,  and  pampldets  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  several 
lann^agcs,  each  containing  several  original  cases.    XI.  Dicffenbach's  'Ope- 
rative ourgcry.*   With  annotations.    Translation  from  the  German.    XII.  *A 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Biograpliv.*    To  be  undertaken  by  a  committee.    XIIL 
Heberdcu's  'Commentaries.'     XlV.  'The  Fathers  of  British  Surgery.'    S^ 
lections  from  the  works  of  Wiseman  and  others.    XV.  'Modem  Military 
Surgery.*    A  volume  to  consist  of  Extracts,  Papers,  &c.,  either  by  British  or 
foreign  writers,  on  the  more  important  subjects  connected  with  the  surgery  of 
modem  armies."  «____. 

The  jEsthesiometer, 

This  little  mstrument  has  been  contrived  and  employed  by  Dr.  Sieveking  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  diseases.  Its 
employment  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that  the  capability  of  fii«tingiii>hiiig; 
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the  distance  between  two  points  at  different  parts  of  the  body  varies  with  the 
tac5t  ile  sensibility  of  the  respective  regions.  This  power,  in  health,  follows  the 
Kcieral  law  of  symmetry  ^veming  the  body ;  hence,  where  in  morbid  con- 
ditioiis  the  tactile  sensibility  of  one  side  is  impaired,  we  have  a  means  of  de- 
ten  oining  the  relative  extent  of  the  impairment  by  ascertaining  at  wliat  dis- 
taii.ce  the  individual  can  feel  two  distinct  impressions  from  two  sharp  points, 
slijt^litly  pressed  upon  the  skin.  The  absolute  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility 
may  be  ascertained  by  comparing  a  given  result  with  the  tables  of  Professor 
We"bcr,  which  are  containea  in  most  handbooks  of  Physiology  *    Thus,  if  a 

ferson  in  health  is  able  to  recognise  as  two  distinct  impressions  at  the  tips  of 
i»  iiugers,  points  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  it  follows  that  if  we  find  him 
^a.ble  on  one  or  both  hands  to  distiu^sh  more  than  four-tentlis,  there  must 
^  a  serious  impediment  to  the  reception  or  conduction  of  tactile  impressions. 
^f^    nature  of  the  impediment  must  of  course  be  detennined  by  other  cvi- 
^^ncc.    It  is  manifest  that,  by  applving  an  instrument  to  measure  the  tactile 
^^sibility  of  different  parts  involveci  in  a  paralytic  affection,  wc  secure  a  more 
'J'ust  worthy  standard  to  jud"[e  of  its  extent  and  character  than  if  wc  trust  to 
*"p  patient's  description  of  nis  sensations,  or  the  ruder  modes  of  pincliing  and 
P'^oloiiig  ordinarily  employed. 

Tliere  are  three  main  classes  of  circumstances  in  which  the  JUsthcsiometer, 
_       '^vliich  the  annexed  woodcut  cdves  a  reduced  illustration,  has  been  found 
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*    1.  In  actual  paralysis,  to  detcrmmc  the  amount  and  extent  of  sensaiional 
^>iipairmcnt. 

2.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  actual  paralysis  of  sensation  and  mere 
^objective  ana^thesia,  in  which  the  tactile  powers  are  unaltered. 

3.  As  a  means  of  determining  the  progress  of  a  given  case  of  paralysis  for 
letter  or  for  worse. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  illustrations  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
cases  in  which  the  ossthesiometer  may  afford  us  assistance.  The  first  and  third 
speak  for  themselves ;  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
second,  an  instance  is  subjoined  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 

E.  M'M.,  aged  fifty-two,  suffered  for  six  months  before  the  first  consultation 
from  numbness  and  formication  of  the  left  hand,  with  severe  nocturnal  pains 
along  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  at  their  metacarpal  ends ;  the  patient  rarely 
had  jpain  in  the  thumb  and  none  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  There  was  frequent 
vertigo.  To  determine  the  character  ol  the  numbness,  the  aisthesiomctcr  was 
applied,  and  the  patient  was  found  to  distinguish  one- tenth  of  an  inch  equally 
well  at  the  tips  of  the  middle  and  third  fingers  of  both  hands  ;  the  instrument 
aided  in  the  aetcrmination  of  the  diagnosis  by  showing  that  the  numbness  was 
purely  subjective,  and  not  the  result  of  a  true  paralytic  affection. 

The  instrument  is  one  of  very  simple  construction,  being  essentially  what  is 
known  to  mechanics  as  a  beam  compass.    It  consists  of  a  rod  of  bell-metal, 

•  MlfllerU  Elements  of  Physiology,  tnm«lated  by  Dr.  Baly.    Vol.  i.  p.  701. 
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four  inches  in  licidbt,  graduated  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.  At  one 
cud  is  a  fixed  steel  point ;  another  steel  point  is  made  to  slide  upon  the  beam, 
cOiid  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  from  the  first,  by  a  screw  which  works  at  the 
top  of  the  slide.  The  experimenter  notes  down  the  smallest  intenral  at  which 
the  person  experimented  u|)on  is  able  to  recognise  two  impressions  when  the 
points  are  gently  and  simultaneously  pressed  upon  any  fj^resi  part.  Certain 
precautious  are  necessary  here  as  in  all  other  experiments,  in  order  to  insure 
trustworthy  results. 

It  is  important  that  the  patient  should  not  know  what  is  expected  of  him; 
therefore  it  is  well  not  to  inform  him  of  the  object  with  which  the  instrument  i« 
applied ;  at  wliatever  part  it  is  used,  it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  points  from 
bemg  seen,  so  that  the  eye  may  not  aid  in  the  determination  or  the  tactile 
impression.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  make  the  two  points  impinge  upon  the 
surface  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  production  of  two  successive 
impressions,  which  would  necessarily  alter  the  value  of  the  result.* 


Death  of  Dr.  Shir. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Daniel  Blair,  of 
George  Town,  British  Guiana,  which  took  place  in  November  last,  on  his 
return  from  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of  that  wild  country.   Hi* 
name  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  medical  biography,  as  the  author  of  a  valuable 
monop-aph  and  of  an  elaborate  paper  *  On  lellow  Fever,'  the  latter  published 
in  this  Journal     It  may  be   mentioned  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  to  ^ive  their  attention  specially  to  this  disease,  that  the  coloured  drawings 
designea  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  morbid  appearances  of  yellow  fever,  hare 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Departnfent  at  PortPit^ 
Chatham ;  and  that  a  cabinet  containing  a  large  number  of  microseopical  pre- 
parations, showing  the  organic  changes  peculiar  to  this  disease,  has  been  giren 
to  the  Museum  of  the  fioyal  College  of  Surgeons.    These  preparations  art 
valuable,  as  exhibiting  tlie  results  of  Dr.  Blair's  latest  researches. 
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Review  I. 

-^^Tone  and  Postured  Respirailon  in  Droumtng,  and  otJier  Forms  of 
Apncsa  or  Suspended  Respiration,  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D., 
F.R.B.,  of  the  Institute  of  France;  Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  ko,  kc,  £dited  hy  his  Son, 
Marshall  Hall,  Esq. — London,  1857.    pp.  216. 

^BE  name  of  Marshall  Hall  is  henceforth  a  "  household  woixl."  Tliis, 
tbe  last  effort  of  his  great  genius  and  rare  practical  sagacity,  can  be 
appreciated  by  all.  Had  the  '^  Marshall  Hall  Method"  never  been 
devised,  many  pages  of  the  history  of  science  would  have  held  his 
Dame,  and  scientific  conversation  would  constantly  have  employed 
liis  language ;  but  the  history  of  science  is  an  almost  immeasurable 
book^  and  there  are  comparatively  few  that  open  it ;  and  in  our  daily 
talk,  as  we  grow  &miliar  with  discoveries  and  their  applications,  we 
often  lose  sight  of  the  discoverer,  and  not  unfrcquently  forget  his  name. 
Now,  however,  the  discovery  and  the  name  will  be  handed  down 
together ;  and  many  thousands  who  would  have  been  hopelessly  sor- 
rowing, even  while  they  said  kUeat  sdntiUxda  forsan,  will  now,  as  their 
aonow  is  turned  into  joy  by  the  rekindling  of  the  little  spark  of  life, 
pay  at  once  their  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks  to  the  ^'  method"  and 
the  name  of  Marshall  Hall. 

The  works  which  will  "  live  after  them**  of  some  of  our  greatest 
men,  are  those  which  they  produced  in  their  youth  ;  having  all  the 
fire  of  their  genius,  but  at  the  same  time  the  faults  of  their  limited 
experience.  The  extended  knowledge  and  mature  judgment  of  ad- 
vancing life  are  confined  to  the  limited  circle  of  those  who  may  come 
into  direct  personal  or  professional  contact  with  them.  They  die,  and 
leave  behind  them  much  that  in  their  later  years  they  would  them- 
selves have  rejected.  Rarely  is  it  the  case  that  their  time  or  inclina- 
42-xzi.  1 
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tioTi  give  them  the  opportuDity  or  the  stimulas  to  work.  But  it  has 
not  been  so  with  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  during  the  lufit  few  years  of  his 
life,  he  revised  aud  rewrote  mnch  that  he  had  previously  published  : 
fio  late  as  185o,  he  edited  in  Paris  an  '  Aper^u  dn  Systdme  Spiuale,* 
in  which  the  whole  groumlwork  of  his  netvoos  [diysiology  And  patho- 
logy is  reconsidered,  and  brought  to  the  point  attained  by  bis  vast 
observation;  he  lectured  in  America  on  the  "Laws  of  Animal  Life," 
again  going  over  the  ground  he  traversed  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  papers  on  the 
dynamics  and  stimuli  of  life.:  he  published,  in  English,  synoptical  tables 
of  the  paroxysmal  diseases,  placing  in  a  condensed  form  the  pathology 
and  therapeutics  (as  they  appeared  to  his  mind)  of  convulsive  affec- 
tions; he  wrote  and  experimented  upon  jxaralysis,  strychnia,  and 
asphyxia  ;  aud  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  when  suffering 
from  disease  which  would  have  prostrated  the  power  of  any  less  ener- 
getic and  devoted  than  himself,  he  produced  the  volume  which  has  only 
reached  us  since  his  death. 

It  was  not,  tlien,  needed  that  the  name  of  Marshall  Hall  should  be 
carried  downwaixls  on  the  stream  of  scientific  history,  for  this  his  re- 
searches on  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  have  done,  and  must  have 
continued  to  do ;  but  this  work,  oontaining  as  it  does  one  of  the 
moat  important,  because  simply  and  practically  useful,  disoaveries  of 
the  day,  wiU,  by  having  received  his  name,  ever  bear  that  name  up- 
wards on  the  surface  of  the  great  tide  of  humaa  afifectiona 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  nothing  much  more  remarkable 
than  the  relation  which  discoveries  occupy  to  previously  well-known 
£ict&  For  although  the  old  maxim,  NcUura  non  fit  per  aalium^  finds 
confirmation  in  every  day's  experience  and  research,  there  aeems 'to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  department  of  nature,  the  mind  of 
man,  when  exercising  itself  in  scientific  investigation.  Again  and 
again  it  has  happened,  that  facts  hitherto  unobserved,  and  iclatioos 
hitherto  unconsidered,  have  been,  as  it  seemed,  accidental^  dieooveied, 
aud  their  discovery  has  thrown  such  floods  of  light  upon  the  dark 
places  of  previous  knowledge,  that  advances  have  been  aoeempliriiedift 
a  few  days  &r  greater  than  those  which  as  many  previous  yeacs  had 
witnessed.  E^mly  is  a  discovery  naade,  like  that  of  Adama  and 
Leverrier,  step  by  step,  until  the  long  looked-fi>r  fact  is  Ibmd ;  nam 
frequently  by  far  has  it  been  by  apparently  unpremeditated  observa- 
tion, or  by  tlie  accidental  confirmation  of  one  among  manry  vagw 
liypotheses. 

£ut  the  sudden  advances  which  result  from  diacorery  Mre  siiddt& 
only  to  those  who  stand  outside,  behind,  or  away  £nm  ^he  line  along 
which  investigation  is  being  carried  ;  they  are  not  nwhipn  t«  liiai  wb9 
is  gradually  [Hirsuing  the  laborious  work.  To  those  urko  thovglit  of 
nothing  beyond  the  wide  reach  of  waters  that  they  gazed  on  finom  tfaair 
homes  in  the  oklen  world,  the  news  of  a  new  contineat  m  the  Wcstsni 
Hemisphere  was  a  startling  and  almost  incredible  aamrtion  ;  but*  to 
Columbus  and  his  crew,  who  had  steadily  steored  onwaida  te  the 
horizon  in  the  confident  expectation  of  its  disao\'GX7v  tbcBi  «hs  bat  • 
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gradual  progi'taB  towards  their  realization  of  the  tmth.  The  &ct  that 
work  k  penereringlj  carried  onwards  in  a  definite  direction,  implies 
either  a  confident  expectation  of  some  particular  result,  or  a  distrust 
and  dissatisfitction  with  the  position  previouslj  occupied,  together  with 
a  belief  that  something  would  be  accomplished  by  further  toil  It  may 
happen  that  the  result  is  not  precisely  that  which  has  been  anticipated, 
it  may  hi^pen  that  the  end  is  reached  more  abruptly  than  even  the 
aangnine  Yad  expected ;  and  it  may  be  that  when  attained  it  is  such 
iAkat  the  generality  cannot  quickly  appreciate  its  Talue  ;  or  it  may  be^ 
on  the  other  hand,  of  such  nature  that  all  can  at  once  appropriate  its 
instruction,  and  being  thus  led  into  new  paths,  be  advanced  beyond  all 
that  they  deemed  within  the  range  of  possibility ;  yet  to  him  who  has 
worked  on  for  years,  pursuing  with  confidence  and  method  the  track 
which  his  own  ingenuity  had  selected,  and  which  his  larger  knowledge 
bad  taught  him  how  to  appreeiate  and  follow,  the  advance  is  not 
sudden,  but  is  gradually  progressive  even  to  the  final  point.  Whiles 
then,  we  should  exhibit  scientific  humility  in  remembering  that  any 
day  it  may  happen  again,  as  it  has  done  heretofore,  that  the  discovery 
of  a  sim{^  fiiet  or  relation  may  subvert  many  of  our  present  theories 
and  practices,  and  fill  us  with  astonishment  that  we  have  not  recognised 
the  fact  before ;  we  may  also  give  ourselves  more  steadily  to  work, 
knowing  that  dLscovery  is  not  made  by  those  who  merely  indulge  a 
Mr.  Micawber-like  hope  that  <'  something  will  turn  up,"  but  that  it  is 
always  the  result  of  earnest  and  faithful  toil. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  were  characterized  in  a  pre- 
eminent d^rree  by  much  that  merits  the  name  of  discovery ;  and 
although  several  of  his  more  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
were  of  apparently  accidental  origin,  there  was  no  man  who  worked 
more  persistently  and  energetically,  and  to  whom  discovery  was  in 
reality  less  a  matter  of  mere  chance. 

It  was  Dr.  Hall's  habitual  practice  to  think  beyond  and  beneath  the 
phenomena  which  he  witnessed.  He  never  rested  satisfied  with  the 
mere  record  of  a  fact,  but  invariably  attempted  its  explanation,  or  its 
oompariaon  with  oth^  facts.  With  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibility 
ef  arriving  at  purely  physiological  laws,  he  devoted  himself  with 
natkitm  ene^^'  to  the  stiidy  of  vital  processes.  We  find  that  he 
oocopied  himself  little  with  the  study  of  structure,  either  physiological 
or  paihologioal;  that  his  classifieatfions  of  disease  were  dynamic;  that 
his  explanations  of  symptoms  were  based  upon  and  carried  ouly  to  the 
point  of  morbid  action;  that  the  terms  he  applied  to  afiections  of  the 
nervoas  Bjatem  were  constructed  upon  their  vital  relationships,  and 
not  aponthdr  oigonie  cause;  that>  in  shorty  he  treated  of  function 
ratfaerthaaof  OKgMiism. 

It  is  in  acoordanofr  with  this  tendency  of  his  mind  that  we  find 
Ktm  defining  the  capillary  vessels,  not  by  their  structure,  but  by  the 
part  they  tidie  in  the  general  function  of  the  body,  and  thus  they  were 
caUed  by  him  the  <*  methsematous  vessels."  Again,  he  treats  of  the 
^reflex  fonetion," '' diartaltic  nervous  system,"  and  '<  true  spinal  cord," 
limiting  the  latter  not  to  that  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  which  is 
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enclosed  in  the  spinal  column,  bnt  to  that  portion  whicb  possesses  tbe 
property  of  reflective  action.  Thus,  the  "  spinal"  cord  is  for  him 
coextensive  with  the  diastaltic  fnnction.  Again,  he  uses  the  term 
"  cerebral  paralysis,"  but  by  this  he  does  not  mean  that  which  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  a  lesion  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  but  that  which 
results  from  the  removal  of  cerebral  vitality  fi-om  the  muscles,  that 
which  is,  in  fact,  cerebral  paralysis.  So  with  the  term  "  spinal  para- 
lysis :"  Dr.  Hall  did  not  understand  that  which  results  from  injiury  of 
tlie  spinal  cord,  but  that  which  deprived  the  muscles  of  spinal  influence — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  division  of  a  motor  nerve. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  which  is  placed  at  the  oommence- 
mcnt  of  this  article  is,  that  it  points  out  a  new,  efficient,  and  ''  ready 
method"  of  performing  artificial  respiration. 

The  attempt  to  imitate  the  respiratory  movements  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation  is  no  new  thing;  the  importance  of  the  attempt  has 
been  fully  recognised,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  have  been 
known ;  but  imtil  the  discovery  of  the  "  Marshall  Hall  method,"  so 
successful,  and  at  the  same  time  ready,  plan  for  surmounting  these 
difficulties  had  been  pointed  out.  In  1794,  Dr.  A.  Fothergill,  in  his 
'New  Inquiry  into  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Action  in  cases  of 
Drowning,  &c.,'  wrote,  "  the  first  grand  indication  is  to  renew  the 
action  of  the  lungs;"  and  Mr.  R  Hamilton,  in  his  'Ilules  for  Re- 
covering Persons  recently  Drowned,'  says :  "  On  taking  up  the  body, 
we  are  not  to  wait  for  an  increase  of  heat  before  we  begin  our  ope- 
rations. We  are  to  commence  them  by  expanding  the  lungs  imme- 
diatdy.  This  is  not  only  the  first  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
process."  The  same  author  also  recommends  the  very  cautious  and 
moderate  application  of  heat — viz.,  60®  or  70®  Fah.,  remarking,  "  it 
cannot  supply  the  principle  of  life;  this  must  be  sought  for  firom  the 
common  atmosphere." 

Different  modes  of  inflating  the  lungs  were  recommended  and  em- 
ployed at  this  period ;  but  they  were  often  ineflectual,  and  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  the  apparatus  required  was  not  constantly  at 
hand;  and  secondly,  because,  when  at  hand,  there  were  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  process.  These,  as  Dr.  Fothergill  showed,  consisted 
mainly  in  the  falling  backwards  of  the  tongue,  and  consequent  closure 
of  the  glottis.  It  was  therefore  directed  that  the  tongue  should  he 
drawn  forward,  and  the  trachea  pressed  backwards;  and  by  sndi 
measures  insufflation  was  sometimes  perfoimed  eflectually.  The 
directions  given  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  fot  many  years,  con- 
tained rules  for  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration ;  but  it  was 
gradually  found  that,  owing  to  the  two  difficulties  already  mentioned, 
they  were  of  little  or  no  practical  utility,  and  wereaometimes  attended 
by  mischievous  results.  In  their  later  directions,  in  fact  in  those 
which  now  (December,  1857)  hang  upon  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  axid 
which  are  given  by  them  for  general  use,  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  artificial  respiration. 

Merc  pressiire  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  has  been  foaiid  atifficieBt 
to  cause  expiration,  the  elasticity  of  the  chest-walls  to  iodnoe  in^- 
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ntioQ  ;  but  this  simple  method,  although  sometimes  succeeding,  more 
fiieqaeutlj  failed,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  glottis. 

Thus,  although  it  was  known  that  the  alternate  production  and 
relaxation  of  pressure  upon  the  chest-walls  was  sufficient  to  cause 
irtificial  respu-atory  movements;  and  although  it  was  known  that 
these  movements  so  often  caused  no  respiration,  owing  to  the  &lling 
backward  of  the  tongue,  that  the  alternate  pressure  was  of  little 
practical  utility,  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  to  suggest  that 
the  body  be  turned  on  its  face,  to  let  the  tongue  fall  forwards;  to  show 
that  semi-rotation  would  effect  the  pressure  and  relaxation  required; 
and  to  prove  that,  without  apparatus  of  any  kind,  artificial  respiration 
might  be  thus  performed  at  once  and  effectually,  and  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  least  danger  to  the  patient.  The 
Riggestion  is  so  simple,  that  we  know  not  which  gives  us  the 
gceatest  surprise,  the  dulness  which  allowed  it  to  pass  for  years  un- 
thought  o^  or  the  sagacity  which  originated  it,  and  proved  its  utility. 
!Ehis  is  the  fact  of  Dr.  HalPs  latest  work,  but  there  are  other  matters 
in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  will  therefore  give  these  in  succinct 
outline. 

Normal  respiration  differs  from  the  ''apparent  respiratory  move- 
naents  in  continued  apnoea^**  the  former  being  reflex,  the  latter  centric ; 
boih  depend  on  carbonic  acid,  but  the  one  is  excited  by  its  presence  in 
tlie  air-cells^  the  other  by  its  presence  in  the  spinal  centre. 

In  respiration,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled ;  in  apncea  it  is  retained, 
sad  poisons  first  the  brain,  and  then  the  spinal  centre;  the  respiration 
ii  A  '^  de-poisoning,"  the  circulation  a  ''  self-poisoning"  process. 

**  In  ordinary  ciroumstaDoes,  it  is  the  oarbonio-acid  gas  exhaled  from  the 
Uood  through  the  fine  membranoas  tissues  of  the  pulmooary  air-cells  which, 
\fj  exciting  the  fine  fibrillar  of  the  pucumogastric  ucrvcs  spread  over  those 
ur-cclls,  proves  the  constant  excUanf,  through  those  nerves  and  the  spinal 
centre,  oi  the  normal  acts  of  respiration."  (p.  4.) 

To  thb  primary  statement  there  is  the  capital  objection,  that 
liythmical  respiratory  movements  continue  after  division  of  the  pneumo- 
pyitrio  nerves;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  respi- 
cation  is  not  entirely  a  reflex  act,  and  that  it  is  not  thus  excited.  If 
respiration  is  voluntarily  restrained,  the  impulse  to  respire  becomes, 
after  a  time,  insufferable ;  but  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  reflex  action  of 
ioBpiration  excited  by  carbonic  acid,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  if  the 
bBBath  ia  held  at  the  point  of  ordinary  full  inspiration,  or,  d^/arUori, 
at  the  i>oint  of  maximum  forced  inspiration,  the  irresistible  impulse 
b.  one  of  expircUian. 

There  appear  to  be  more  sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  ordinary  respi- 
Ention  a  centric  rhythmic  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  than  one 
i>f  aensational,  voluntary,  or  reflex  action ;  although,  in  the  production 
ot^  the  various  rmodifications  of  respiration,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
kiiAt  aensatixm^  the  will,  and  the  common  diastaltic  property  of  the 
qiinal  centre,  are  more  or  less  engaged.     When 

"  Aeq>iration  is  entire)^  suspended,  there  is  no  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  excitaat  of  respiration,  there  can  be  therefore  no  e/iastaltic  respiration ; 
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Irat  the  carbonic  acid,  vhicU  ought  to  be  exhaled  in  the  lungs^  \&  retained  in 
the  blood,  poisons  it,  circulates  with  it  through  the  system  and  Us  Tarious 
organs,  and  excites  Tarious  abnormal  conditions  and  actions.  The  mode  of 
action  is  now  not  ^///staltic,  but  centric  in  the  spinal  centre,  and  «cstaltic.'*  (p. 5.) 

In  such  condition,  the  elimination  of  the  poiaon  is  the  object  le* 
quired,  and  the  only  mode  of  eliminating  it  is  to  exdie  or  imUaU 
respiratioii. 

**  Planting "  is  diastaltic,  and  is  hyper-puoea :  ^'gat^Mng"  is  oentrie 
or  ecstaltic,  and  may  be  termed  pseudo-pooNL 

*^  There  is  the  strictest  relation  between  the  lapiditj  of  the  circula* 
tion  and  that  of  the  respiration.  The  numbtf  of  the  pidsations  of 
the  heart  preserves  in  all  physiological  conditions  the  same  raiio  toths 
number  of  respiratory  movements."  Carbonic  acid  is  formed  and 
evolved  in  proportion  to  the  qidckness  of  the  circulation  :  **  rapidity 
of  the  respiration  is  proportionate  to  the  quantitj  of  this  carbonie 
acid  so  formed  and  so  evolved." 

The  circulation  varies  in  walking,  qniescence,  sle^  Libemation; 
but ''  the  rapidity  of  the  respiration  is  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
circulation  in  all  these  conditions." 

That  this  statement  is  by  no  means  absolutely  oorrect,tbe  abk  paper 
of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  the  '  Medioo-ChiruSrgical  TransactioBs*  ks 
1856  abundantly  proves.  Dr.  Smith  has  shown  that  ^  the  variatioa 
in  the  ratios,  as  noticed  from  hour  to  hour,  on  the  average,  is  great  and 
remarkable."  Fw  example,  ranging  from  1  :  3*8  to  1  :  5'7  in  a  child 
aged  six,  and  frrom  1  :  2'9  to  1  :  4*0  in  an  adult  aged  thir^nine. 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  is  augmented  with  augmented 
rapidity  of  circulation ;  but  if  retained  in  the  blood  it  poisons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

Bespiration  is  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  inhalation  of 
oxygen.  Drowning  or  strangulation  stop  both,  but  exhalation  is  of 
much  greater  immediate  value  to  life. 

**  A  mouse  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  which  there 
is  ^0  littie  oxygen  that  a  lighted  taper  is  immediately  extingmshed,  flame  tmi 
spark ;  and  die  in  an  atmosphere  of  caibonic  acid  and  oxygen,  in  whieh  there  ii 
so  muck  oxy^  that  a  taper  blown  out,  kaviiig  a  spark,  is  immediately  rs- 
inflamed.  It  is  not  the  want  of  oxygen,  but  the  excess  of  carbonic  add,  which 
proves  fatal"  (p.  10.) 

This  statement,  which  has  much  for  its  support,  and  espedally  the 
experiments  of  M.  Collard  de  Martigny,  is  not,  howevecv  free  from 
objection.  There  are  other  frtcts  which  appear  to  support  the  visw 
that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  the  more  important  element  of  the 
resi>iratory  process.  For  example,  those  very  careful  obeervera^  MM. 
B^nault  and  Reisset  affirm  :  '*  Qu*ime  animal  peut  s^joaxner  pendant 
longtemps  et  sans  €prouver  de  malaise  apparent,  dans  une  ataoq^i^ 
renfermant  plus  de  la  moiti^  de  son  volume  d'acide  oarbonique^  pounm 
que  cette  atmosph^  contienne  une  quantity  sufSasnte  d'oxjgtea"  The 
experiments  of  MM.  Begnault  and  Keisset  differ,  then,  widdy  in  their 
results  from  those  of  Dr.  Hall,  and,  in  fact,  from  those  of  almost  all 
preceding  experimentalists.     But  tl^re  was  this  important  diflnenoe 
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mode  of  conducting  the  operation — ^viz.,  that  they  continoally 
L  the  oxygen  in  whioh  the  animala  were  placed. 
pJwBomena  of  '' aelf-poisoning  of  the  blood**  from  BOffpeuBion 
intion  have  two  phases,  according  to  the  condition  of  apnoaa. 
nimal  w  submei^ed  in  water,  thero  are,  Ist^  voficntory  efforts  to 

ISad,  stillness,  or  an^stheda ;  drd,  gai^Mng;  4th,  lingering 
ioo,  but  apparent  death.  If  placed  in  a  limited  quantity  of 
»e  are,  1st,  natural  breathing,  nnkss  excited  emotionally  ; 
nting ;  and  3rd,  gaisping.     The  aniestheala  depends  on  poison- 

bnun ;  the  ''  panting  **  on  re-respiration  of  carbonic  acid  ; 
ig**  upon  poisoning  of  the  spinal  centre — the  latter  being  also 
id  by  open  month,  starts,  tottering  gait,  and  paralytic  weakness 
[KMtericr  extremities. 

s  phenomena  proceed  with  rapidity,  iuTenely  proportionate  to 
speratare,  degree  of  activity,  and  elevation  in  the  aoological 

;kaigic  bat  sobmeiged  in  water  at  i(f  Fahr.  was  nninjni^d 
JLfteen  nuDutes ;  a  hedgdiog  submetged  lor  twenty  minutes 
dd  under  similar  circumstances;  but  these  animals  die  as 
r  as  other  warm-blooded  animals  if  submerged  in  a  state  of 

!8  are  recorded  of  the  human  subject  being  restored  after  many  minates 
enion.  It  mig^t  well  be  doubted  whether  tlie  facts  so  recorded  were 
r  observed.  But  if  they  were,  it  must  be  supposed  that  a  state  of 
or  of  tkock,  must  have  obtained  at  the  time  of  immersion,  and  the 
OB  have  been  reduced."  (p.  13.) 

ggestion  was  offered  several  years  ago  by  Mr.  Erichsen. 
nriments  are  next  adduced  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of 
ohiefly  result  from  the  retention  of  carbonie  acid.  They  are  as 
: — L  A  tame  mouse,  placed  in  two  oonces  of  xutrpgen,  pants, 
nd  dies  in  five  minutes.  2.  Confined  in  ten  ounces  of  nitrogen, 
thes  slowly  and  feebly,  but,  removed  at  the  end  of  fifty 
1^  it  recovered.  3.  A  wild  mouse,  confined  in  fimr  ounces  of 
D,  pants  in  three  or  four  minutes^  gssps  in  three  or  four  minutes 
nt^  transferred  into  eight  ounces  of  fresh  nitrogen,  remains  for 
minutes,  its  respiration  subsiding  in  depth  and  frequency; 
d,  it  appears  feeble,  but  is  "  lively  **  the  next  day,  and  died  on 
rd  day.*  4.  A  mouse,  placed  in  two  ouuoes  of  oxygen,  breathed, 
sighed,  and  gasped;  but  was  removed  alive  after  twenty 
1^  and  'Hhese  phenomena,"  Dr.  Hall  observes^  ^  were  exclusively 
if  carbonic  acuL*'  a.  A  mouse,  placed  in  a  large  quantity  of 
I  nnuuued  for  three  or  four  hours  without  iujuxy. 
e  experiments  have  to  us  a  somewhat  difiercut  signification  from 
hifph  they  exhibiteil  to  Dr.  HalL  The  first  three  appear  to 
hat  the  concentration  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  in- 
ia  Aue  condition  of  speedy  asphyxia.     The  fourth  experiment, 

conditioa.  Dr.  Hall  remarlcB,  resemUes  hlbematioa,  and  nggests  ftur  its  expli^ 
at  nearly  all  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  animal  Is  exhaled,  and  oxygen  being 
,  vo  ftnrther  carbonic  acid  ia  formed. 
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taken  in  conjuuction  with  the  first,  appears  to  show  that  the  oxygen  is 
of  more  importance  than  Dr.  Hall  supposed,  and  that  it  can,  at  all 
events,  delay  the  phenomena  dae  to  carbonic  acid;  and  the  fifth  experi- 
ment confirms  this  supposition.  If  the  asphyxia  effects  observed  in  the 
fourth  experiment  were  *'  exclusively  those  of  carbonic  acid,**  there 
were  some  other  effects  due  to  the  oxygen  ;  and  these  were  most  im- 
portant, for  the  animal  did  not  die  in  twenty  minutes.  That  which 
was  enclosed  in  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrogen  died  in  five  minutes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  carbonic  acid  would  be  formed  and  exhaled  in 
the  fourth  experiment  than  in  the  first,  the  animal  being  in  oxygen 
during  the  one,  and  in  nitrogen  during  the  other.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be,  that  the  absence  of  oxygen— provided  carbonic 
acid  is  in  excess — is  of  more  immediate  detriment  than  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  consider,  in  the  next  sections^  the  influence  of 
temperature  and  the  warm -bath,  showing,  as  the  result  of  expeximenti 
by  Mihie-Edwards  and  Brown-S6quard,  that  within  W  and  lOO"* 
Fahr.  *'  the  duration  of  life  in  suspended  respiration  is  invendy  as  the 
temperature.'*  The  practical  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Hall  arrived 
was,  that  in  the  treatment  of  apnoea  the  oontinaous  wann-bath  must  be 
excluded.  This  inference  is,  we  think,  scarcely  warranted  by  the  fiicta 
In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  animals  were  completely  submerged,  so 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  the  products  of  respiration,  whereas  in  the 
use  of  a  warm-bath  there  would  not  be  this  obstacle.  And  it  ought  c»-> 
tainly  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  practice  of  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society,  whose  rules,  as  Dr.  Hall  states,  "  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — warmth  !**  has  been  eminently  sucoessfuL 

The  importance  of  artificial  respiration  is  so  evident,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  Dr.  Hall  s  method  is  so  apparent,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  its  adoption  should  be  interfered  with  rather  than  advanced  by 
assertions  such  as  the  following : 

"Tbis  measure  (the  warm-batli)  is  perfectly  useless,  not  to  m  injurious, 
unless  artificial  respiration  be  simultaneously  administered ;  and  this  adnuais- 
tratioQ  is  incompatiole  with  the  posture  impued  by  the  use  of  the  wanii4Milh. 
To  use  the  toarm-bath  is,  therefore^  to  renounce  the  only  kope,  ike  onif  remedy,  in 
ojpwBar  (p.  34.) 

In  the  sequel,  we  shall  see  that,  judged  of  by  experience,  snch  is  not 
a  warrantable  conclusion. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  apnoea  is.  Dr.  Hall  continnea,  first  to 
eliminate  the  carbonic  acid  already  in  the  blood,  and  secondly  to  cheek 
its  further  formation,  and  for  this  purpose  artificial  respiration  is  lAe 
agent.     Here  follows  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  before  ns : 

"  When  the  subject  is  kept  in  the  nrpifftf  position,  events  occur  which  render 
etertf  attempt  at  inducing  respiration  absolutely  nugatory :  the  tongue  may  M 
backwards,  carrying  with  it  the  epiglottis,  and  close  the  glottis  or  entrance  into 
the  windpipe  and  air-passages !  fluids  already  in  the  mouth  or  fiiuoes,  or 
regurgitated  from  the  stomach,  may  not  only  obstruct  the  air-passagei^ 
but  be  forced  or  drawn  back  into  the  windpipe,  and  so  add  a  new  sonroe  of 
apnoea. 
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"These  obstacles  are  obviated  at  once  by  reversing  the  position  from  the 
.supine  to  the  prone  f  (p.  23.) 

Experiments,  first  made  by  Mr.  George  Webster,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  when  the  body  is  placed  prone,  inspiration  and  expiration 
ean  be  readily  produced  and  continu^  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  exer- 
eiae  and  relaxation  of  pressure,  such  alternations  being  easily  accom- 
plished by  rotating  the  body  from  the  prone  to  the  lateral  posture. 
lir.  Fox,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Bowles  (late  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital), performed  further  experiments,  and,  measuring  somewhat 
loughly  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  found  it  sufficient.  Rules 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  asphyxiated, 
are  then  given;  but  as  they  have  been  frequently  printed,  and 
are  now  fiimiliar  to  all,  we  will  not  insert  thenu  Dr.  Hall  then 
passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  *' secondary  apnoea,"  the  ''conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,"  which  may  show  itself  on 
the  same,  the  second,  or  third  day. 

The  portion  of  the  work  already  epitomised  constitutes  Part  the 
Krst,  which  '*  is  nearly  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Essay  presented  to 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  January,  1856.**  The  report  of  the 
Society  thereon  is  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  Part  the  Second* 
Dr.  Hall*s  rules,  it  is  stated,  were  sent 

^  "To  each  of  the  Society's  medical  assistants,  ....  accompanied  by  a 
circular  letter,  calling  on  each  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  new  method 
of  treatment.  Ten  replies  (the  Committee  reports  to  the  Governors)  have 
been  received,  including  one  from  Sir  Benjamm  Brodie  and  one  from  Dr. 
Christian,  M.D.,  Acting  Sorgeon  to  the  Society's  Receiving-Honse,  Hyde 
Furk,  and  from  the  preponderating  opinions  gathered  therefrom,  the  Committee 
are  advised  to  pause  before  adopting  the  new  method  recommended  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  until  it  has  been  proved  by  the  test  of  successful  experience." 
(p.  46.) 

We  do  not  see  that  the  Committee  could  have  acted  much  more 
advisedly  in  the  matter;  but  'Hhe  delay  is  homicidal,*'  said  Dr.  Hall, 
**  there  is  no  need  of  a  successful  experience  in  a  matter  so  simple ; 
....  it  is  a  question  for  unsophisticated  common  sense.** 

l^ow,  at  the  close  of  1857  (two  years  from  the  reception  of  Dr. 
Hall's  essay),  the  directions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  hanging 
on  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  contain  no  hints  at  artificial  respiration, 
nor  any  description  of  means,  postural  or  otherwise,  for  its  perform- 
ance ;  whereas  their  fuller  directions  contained  in  the  "  report,"  advise 
a  clumsy  method,  which  requires  apparatus  for  its  performance,  and  is 
then  often  ineffectual.  The  terms  used  by  Dr.  Hall  may  not  have 
been  justified  by  the  course  which  the  Society  adopted  in  1856; 
hut  the  continued  neglect  by  that  Society  of  the  *'  ready  method**  is 
natter  for  grave  censure.  For,  allowing  that  Dr.  HalFs  views  upon 
the  i^lication  of  the  warm-bath  were  to  some  degree  theoretical,  and 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society's  agents — 
allowing  that  these  views  do  require  the  "  test  of  succ^sful  expcri- 
anoe,"  that  Society  admits  the  importance  of  artificial  respiration,  and 
IS  without  excuse  for  its  omission  now  that  a  ready  and  safe  method 
fiar  its  performance  has  been  discovered. 
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In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  second  part  of  ilie  i^ime  before  ns, 
Dr.  Hall  refers  to  the  experiments  of  Legallois  in  snj^iort  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  respiration  is  a  cooling  process,  and  eapbmaBj  ao  wiien  out 
of  proportion  to  the  circulation;  ther^ore  it  is  mqged  ikat  it  sbookL 
not  be  too  rapidly  effected,  and  that  it  dioold  be  aooon^Mmied  bj 
friction  and  upward  pressure  to  increase  ihe  circoktioii.  For,  as  in- 
creased circulation  without  respiration  kiSs  hj  poisoiiiiig;  so  increased 
resjuration  without  circalation  kilk  by  refrigeratioii. 

The  new-bom  in&nt  survives  the  absence  of  vespiratkm  kiDger  than 
the  adult,  because,  says  Dr.  Hall, 

"The  excitability  of  the  spinal  system,  and  the  irritabilitj  of  the  nuiscukr 

Fstem,  exist  in  the  highest  condition,  according  to  a  law  of  animal  life  which 
announced  some  years  ago— viz^  that  these  facolties  are,  tiizoughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  imcenely  tu  ike  siimwii.*'  (p.  56). 

Dr.  Hall  then  refers  to  those  earlier  researches  of  his  whi^  led  to 
the  production  of  two  papers  before  the  Royal  Society,  On  the  Batio 
between  Vital  Dynamics  and  Stimuli,  which,  if  they  do  not  stand  the 
searching  scrutiny  supplied  by  a  nK»«  extensive  sooJogy,  are  yet  most 
interesting  and  instructive  q)ecimens  of  the  mode  in  wiii<^  a  great 
mind  reduced  to  at  least  temporary  order  and  utility  a  vast  array  of 
apparently  unconnected  facts. 

The  practical  inference  drawn  from  this  faw,  in  the  wmrk  before  us, 
is,  that  efforts  at  the  resuscitation  of  new-born  in&nts  diould  be  more 
prolonged  than  in  other  cases,  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  hope  of  their 
recovery  from  suspended  animation.  Of  this  fact  there  is  no  doubt, 
whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be.  Dr.  Hall  has  suggested  the 
employment  of  a  hot-bath  as  an  4xcUant  of  respiration,  its  use  being 
sudden,  and  alternated  with  that  <^  another  bath  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature. 

In  order  to  ascertain  positively  that  the  movemeBts  of  rotation 
were  sufiEicient  to  cause  rei^iration.  Dr.  Hall  devised  a  little  instru- 
ment by  which  the  quantity  of  air  introduced  could  be  measored. 
The  gentlemen  already  mentioned  as  having  aaaisted  Dr.  Hall^  found 
that  twenty  cubic  inches  of  air  were  ex^dianged  by  pronation  and 
semi-supination ;  and  that  although  alternate  jNnessure  and  relaxation 
of  the  chest-wails,  when  the  body  was  in  a  supine  position,  would 
sometimes  effect  a  certain  amoimt  of  inq)iration,  yet  in  other  cases  it 
fsdled,  and  that  it  was  always  more  efkdfatl  in  tiie  prone. 

Another  suggestion  in  Dr.  Hall's  work  is  that  the  inhalation  of 
pure  amm<Miia  nuiy  be  of  service  in  apnoea  by  ecaabiniiig  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  removing  the  latter  as  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Two 
experiments  are  detailed :  1st  A  mouse,  endosed  in  five  ounces  of 
atmospheric  air,  died  in  forty  minutes ;  2nd.  Another  mouse,  confined 
in  a  similar  quantity,  but  *'into  ^hidi  pure  ammoniacal  gas  was 
difiused,*'  survived  ninety  minutes.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  and  Mr.  lioyd  BuUock ;  and  Dr.  HiOl  ux^^  the 
employment  of  ammonia  in  cases  of  suffocation  by  charcoal  fumes,  the 
gases  of  wells,  coal-pits,  brewing  vats,  and  aLso  in  secondary  apncaa. 

Is  it  po&dble  that  the  refreshing  effects  produced  by  **  Preston  salt^" 
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"«J  Yolatiley**  and  other  preparations  giving  off  ammoniacal  fumes,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  this  chemical  combination  with  carbonic  acid  ? 

Further,  Dr.  Hall  recommends  the  employment  of  postural  respira- 
tion in  narcotic  poisoning,  in  the  laryngismus  of  convulsion  and 
epilep«y,  or  after  paroxysms  of  pertussis,  and  in  the  laryngismus  of 
llrychnia-poisoning;  and  after  giving  some  hints  upon  the  prognosis 
in  apnoea,  brings  fcnrnrard  numerous  cases  in  support  of  the  views 
advanced.  Tbuese  cases  have  already  appeared  in  the  medical 
joQmals,  but  some  analysis  of  their  contents  will  be  of  interest 

Twenty-nine  cases  are  recorded,  and  of  these  eight  are  instances  of 
drowning,  one  of  asphyxia  from  the  &lling  in  of  earth,  one  of  nar- 
eotism,  and  two  of  poisoning  by  chloroform;  the  remainder  are  cases 
o£  still- birth. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  value  of  the  cases  of  drowning,  we  have 
extracted  their  more  important  particulars,  and  represented  them  in 
the  following  table : 


Age. 


of 


Ooi 

ment  of 
treatmenl. 


Prerioms 
treatment. 


Condition  when 


BesnItofManhaU 
Hall  method. 


13 


Tonag 


16  to  30 
minuteii. 


92 


IS  to  30 
mtaiBtet. 


?whetlier 

sabmeiged 

atElL 


11 


5  or  C 
minntet. 


16      :  7  Binnieiw 


\  an  hour. 


Inirae- 
diatcljr. 

1  hour. 


Afcw 


Warmth 

and 
firiction. 


Warmth; 
frioUon; 
brandy. 


Warn 

bath; 

warm 

blankets. 


Soon. 


Joat  after. 


Directly. 


Imme- 
diateljr. 


Occasional  sob,  or 
gasp  with  quiver; 
pupils  dilated ;  no 
pulde. 

Appeared  qaite 
dead. 


Spoke  after  extri- 
cation; but  blae, 
cold,  and  rigid, 
when  seen ;  no  re- 
spiration ;  no 
pulse. 

livid;  pvpils  di- 
lated; no  respi- 
ration ;  no  pulse. 


**Dead;  in  other 
terms,  asphyxi- 
at^L** 

Respiration  sus- 
pended ;  action  of 
heart  inaudible; 
cold;  livid. 

Appearance,  dead ; 
livid;  nore^ira- 
tkon. 


Inanimate;  no  re- 
spiration ;  no 
poise. 


In  40  minutes  re- 
spiration esta- 
blished; recovery. 


In  1<  minutes  re- 
spiration ;  reco- 
very. 

In  12  minutes  re- 
spiration esta- 
blished; recovery. 


Ko  elfisct  after  65 
minutes;  death. 


In  60  minutes  re- 
spiration esta- 
blished ;reooTei7. 

In  80  minutes  re- 
spiration ;  reco- 
very. 


In  S  or  8  minotes 
some  respiration ; 
in  10  minutes  re- 
gular respiration; 
recovery. 

In  5  to  7  minntes 
respiration ;  reco- 
very. 
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Here,  theiiy  are  eight  cases  of  drowniug,  the  periods  of  sahmerBion 
varying  from  five  to  twenty  minates.  lu  six  cases  there  was  apparent 
asphyxia;  ia  two,  the  symptoms  were  equivocaL  la  seven  oases  this 
method  succeeded;  iu  one  it  failed 

In  order  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  ihis  method,  let  us  compare 
the  above  nssults  with  the  foUowiog,  extracted  finnn  one  of  the  earliest 
reports  of  the  Koyal  Humane  Society's  proceedings.  We  hav^  taken 
the  first  eight  cases  of  drowning  with  regard  to  which  anything  more 
than  the  simple  fact  of  recovery  is  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1783. 


A«*. 

Period  #r«»b- 
menion. 

CondiCkMi. 

TVcatment. 

Betait. 

% 

lOninatci. 

Apparently  dead  

Ftktkm  and 
warmth. 

Beeomy. 

8 

Witbovt  any  appeannM  of 
Ufa 



DItta 

4 

4 A  mlffinfj^ 

I^totliMi. 

Ditto. 

17 

Quite  inacMible:  no  reipim- 
tion. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Young 

tOmiaolet. 

Hopei  Tate «••« 

FrietiaBaiid 

artifleial 
icqkiratSon. 

Ditto. 

Boy. 

10  winntot. 

Dead;  eoldi  no  weplration; 
nopolae. 

••••••••• 

Ditto. 

ChikL 

lOndnnto. 

UtW  „ 

Ditto. 

Gentle- 
man. 

10  minntcfl. 

Cold;  no  poise;  no  rcspira- 
tkw;  appeared  totally  dead. 

Ditto. 

( 

Here,  then,  are  eight  cases  in  which  the  periods  of  submersion 
appear,  if  the  statements  can  be  retted  upon,  to  have  been  protracted 
from  ten  to  twenty  minntes,  and  yet  all  recovered,  the  moat  pvomlnent 
element  in  the  tceatment  being  friction,  no  allusion  to  artificial  re^- 
ration  occurring,  except  in  one  case. 

The  same  report  contains  a  more  or  less  detailed  aoconnt  of  sixty> 
eight  cases  in  which  the  means  recommended  by  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society  were  successful;  also  thirty-five  cases  in  wliich  life  was 
not  restored;  but  in  alnioet  all  instances  in  this  second  serieiv  tbe 
periods  of  submersion  were  so  long,  when  known  at  all»  that  any 
chance  of  recovery  was  precluded. 

During  the  bathing  season  of  185G  there  were  forty-six  cases  of 
*'  drowning"  in  the  Serpentine.  The  measures  employed  by  the  Boyal 
Humane  Society*s  agents  were  successful  in  thirty-five,  tbe  eleven 
unsuccessful  cases  being  reported  as  '*  beyond  recovery.^  The  period 
of  submersion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report;  bcA  of  th^'  eleVett 'fiital 
cases,  six  were  instances  of  suicide,  one  *' a^idientslly  Ml  hiio'thi 
water,"  three  were  "exhausted  while  bathing,"  and  vtie  was  ^ibund 
drowned.**  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in;  at  least  aeyen  of  ;th#  i 
the  period  of  sabmeraion  was  oonaideral^y  prolonged. 
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These  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and  we  only  add  that,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  *'  Marshall  Hall  method"  of  performing 
artificial  respiration,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  science 
«nd  of  tme  humanity  alike  demand  that  ''the  test  of  a  successful 
experience"  be  applied  to  the  method  suggested,  before  it  is  made  to 
Bapplant  and  exclude  entirely  that  which  has  for  many  years  passed 
ilie  test,  and  which  already  numbers  its  instances,  not  by  units,  but  by 
tens  of  thousands. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  facts  before  us,  that  each  of  the  two 
systems  is  attended  by  success.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  directs 
its  attention  mainly  to  the  circulation;  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  principally 
to  the  respiration;  and  as  both  functions  are  essential  to  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  one  does  in  many  instances  secure 
the  activity  of  the  other. 

It  seems  probable  that  cases  differ  in  their  requirements,  and  that 
in  dependence  upon  physiological  peculiarities,  external  conditions, 
and  the  period  during  which  apnoea  has  been  continued,  the  reinvigo- 
lation  of  the  circulation  is  of  the  greater  vital  moment  in  one,  and 
that  of  the  respiration  in  the  other.  These  conditions  of  variation  may 
be  discovered  by  further  experience,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  opera- 
tion, so  that  we  may  expect  much  from  the  judicious  discrimination 
between,  and  the  combination  of,  the  two  plans  of  treatment.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  one  which  need  exclude  the  other;  warmth  may  be 
applied  while  postural  respiration  is  being  carried  on ;  and  thus  com- 
bined, we  believe  that  the  **  Marshall  Hall  method"  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  boons  conferred  by  its  late  and  ever  distinguished 
anthor  upon  both  science  and  humanity. 
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A.  FEW  years  ago,  if  a  physician,  curious  hon  vivant,  or  ambitious 
meixhant  desired  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  his  patients,  his  palate,  or 
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liis  pocket,  the  difierenoe  between  one  wine  and  another,  he  got  little 
help  from  his  chemical  library.  He  learnt  the  vatioos  quantities  of 
alcohol  contained  in  the  several  sorts,  and  searcelj  anjrthing  else. 
Hence  some  physiologists  and  medical  men  concluded  that  wine  really 
was  only  diluted  alcohol,  that  spirits  and  water  was  just  as  useful  or 
hurtful  as  the  true  gifibs  of  Bacehns^  and  that  to  make  distinctions  was 
merely  pandering  to  an  expensive  £incy.  Others  more  shrewd  have 
fiillen  back  on  personal  experience  alone  as  their  guides  and  steer  as 
weU  as  they  can  by  its  uncertain  and  limited  light. 

A  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  alcoholic  cout^ita  ni  a  wine  will 
indeed  enable  us  to  give  a  rough  gueas  how  much  a  man  may  drink 
without  its  getting  into  his  head,  but  not  even  that  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  be  of  practical  use ;  for  some  wines  poor  in  qpirit,  l^ve  a 
bad  habit  of  rapidly  fuddling  the  brains ;  whilst  others  are  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  acccHnpliah  the  physician's  occasional  wish  of  conveying 
into  the  system,  without  intoxication,  a  large  amount  of  aloohoL  We 
know,  too,  that  alcoh<d  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  wine,  and 
there  is  a  minimum  quantity,  beneath  which  the  amount  of  it  cannot 
sink,  without  the  liquor  being  subject  to  decomposition  inconveniently 
rapid.  But  this  quantity  varies  in  different  wines,  some  sorts  requiring 
much  more  than  others.  We  may,  then,  fairly  be  disoontented  with 
the  infoimation  solely  derived  from  the  alcoholic  contents.  We  want 
to  know  how  wine  ^inll  taste,  how  it  will  keep,  what  price  it  will  fetch, 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  our  patients,  and  we  axe  often  pualed  to 
know  whether  it  is  wine  at  all :  and  in  clearing  up  these  mysteries  get 
no  help  from  alcoholometry. 

The  advances  made  by  the  present  generation  in  organic  chemistry, 
lend  a  hope  of  throwing  more  light  on  the  subject  than  could  have 
been  done  by  science  at  the  date  when  Dr.  Henderson  published  his 
invaluable  work,  still  the  classical  authority  with  all  who  know  it 
The  easy  taste  of  its  style,  the  beauty  and  number  of  its  illustratioDS, 
the  accuracy  and  good  selection  of  its  quotations,  not  to  mention  its 
convenient  type  and  division,  must  render  it  an  universal  &vourite. 
But  its  chemistiy,  though  rarely  wrong,  is  of  course  not  that  of  185& 
We  think  the  time  has  come  for  reviewing  what  since  then  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing,  by  scientific  research,  and  examining  how  fiMr  thaA 
is  capable  of  practical  application. 

How  shall  we  arrange  the  topics  on  which  the  advance  of  science 
ought  to  make  us  better  informed,  or  at  all  events  more  Msily  and 
systematically  informed,  than  our  Others  ?  An  orderly  reheanai  of 
the  several  constituents  elicited  by  djiemiata  would  weary  our  leaders^ 
and  ofier  more  show  than  redity  of  improved  science.  To  trace  the 
noble  juices  from  their  birth  in  the  grape,  through  the  vat  into  the 
cask,  from  the  cask  into  the  bottle,  and  from  the  bottle  into  tbe  human 
fmme ;  reviewing  what  can  be  learnt  of  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
fermenting,  casking,  bottling,  cellariog,  and  drinking,  wovM  mdeed  Ke 
on  interesting  task,  but  too  lengthy  for  our  pages,  &nd  Tstftiei^  ^pifed  fo 
industrial  than  medical  application.  A  more  convenient  Hieihod  wOl 
be  to  take  in  order  the  several  points  mentioned  just  now  m  sol  elnci- 
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dated  bj  the  estimation  of  the  alcoholic  conteuts,  and  to  see  how  far 
modem  ehemistiy  will  aid  ns  to  have  clearer  ideas  concerning  the 
Mmoour,  the  changes  by  (Bge,  the  value,  the  medical  uses,  and  the  adul- 
kraiiim  of  wines. 

The  FLAVOUBS  of  wines  may  be  considered  to  depend  on  their — 
L  Free*  Acids ;  2.  Sugar ;  3.  Tannin  ;  4.  Volatile  Ethers,  or 
*  Bouquet  f*  5.  Non-volatile  Extract,  or  "Body." 

1.  Pree  acids  are  found  in  all  wines  and  in  less  variable  quantities 
bhan  perhaps  might  be  expected.  Thus  Mr.  Gunning,t  acting  ap- 
Mrently  under  Professor  Mulder's  directions,  found  in  100  grammes 
[ «  3^  imperial  fluid-ounces,  or  about  a  couple  of  glasses) 

English  grainst  of  Mid. 

Of  Sauteme 4^ 

„   Port 5J 

„   Lachryma  Christi 7 

„   Champagne | 

„   Bordeaux  ordinaire >  Ty^ 

„   Madeira } 

„   Beaune 7$ 

„   St.  George S^ 

„   Hock 8J 

AjDui  8o  on  through  many  less  familiar  vintages,  none  seeming  to  have 
lfl»  than  4^y  or  more  than  9,  grains  of  acid  in  the  two  glasses. 

How  is  ity  then,  that  our  connoisseurs  pronounce  some  wines  '^  not 
idd  r  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  taste  in  all  sorts  this  large  amount 
of  decided  flavouring  ? — Simply  because  it  is  masked  by  sugar  more 
ia  some  than  iu  others.  Everybody  notices  a  degree  of  tartness  in 
Bven  the  finest  Chateau  Yquem  Sauteme,  yet  its  acid  constituents  are 
leas  than  those  of  port,  where  they  are  undiscoverable,  or  of  cham- 
pagne^ which  is  pronounced  ''sweet."  This  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
pkiDCMl  by  the  total  absence  of  sugar  from  the  fii-st,  by  the  presence  of 
ifaoat  twenty  grains  per  ounce  in  the  second,  and  of  still  more  in  the 
tkird.  Who  would  have  guessed  that  Lachryma  Christi  was  in  reality 
nearly  as  sour  as  ordinary  claret  ?  Yet  such  it  appears  to  be  by  the 
taUe  above  drawn  out  from  Gunning's  experiments.  It  is  clear  that 
almost  any  amount  of  acidity  may  be  concealed  from  the  taster  by  sugar. 

The  effect  of  acids  is  doubtless  to  render  the  gustatory  nerves  more 
anaceptibie  of  other  agreeabler  savours.  Wine  neutreliked  by  soda  is 
aad  mawkish  stnfl^  and  acidulous  fruits  are  always  the  most  delicious. 
Bui  it  also^^  prevents  the  sugar  from  palling  the  palate,  enables  more 
to  be  borne  in  the  liquor,  and  thus  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  sac- 

•  Ciulcr  tkt  hMd  of  jQre«  Aeidj^"  tb9  roodt  •/  aialjsis  emplojed  ineladcA  tbs  scid 
equiralent  of  cream  of  tartar. 

t  ChaBged  fa  the  German  and  En^^ish  translations  into  "  GUnlng.** 
• .)  We  havt  Mdaced  tlie  watghU  a«d  tommmmu  to  tbe  British  standard ;  and  we  take 
tUa.  appflttuiitx  of  wislUng  that  all  trausloitorf  woidd  do  the  same.  Ptiteons  who  shrink 
ftoii  tbe  lalKMir  of  lea^ng  French  and  German,  bare  an  equal  ol^}ection  to  be  puzaled  with 
Wllgiaila-  tibamovMtert,  enbte  eentfanetres,  lotb,  maass,  milligrammes,  &c.  It  may  be 
msaitoil  tbatiB  JM^Bnco  Jonee't  traiulatSosi  of  Mahier»  the  Taine  of  the  gramme  it 
mufly  atated-- Til.,  as  16*49  instead  of  Xft*4S  grains. 
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diarine  ooiutitiients  to  be  enjojed  in  hrg&t  pfroportioii.  There  is  ako 
every  raioii  to  believe  that  the  acid  imittn  whk  other  cmsfcitimts  of 
thegnpe,  to  derelcfiedanBgegethoeeteitjr^thcn  which  an  the  chief 
attraction  to  the  parchaeer. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  wines  as  legu^da  the  woH  of  acid  foimd 
in  them.  Some  interettinK  analjacs  of  the  chief  winea  in  the  London 
market,  published  bj  Dr.  Bence  Jones,*  are  ora^  diminished  in  Talne 
bj  all  that  which  nentralixes  caostic  soda  hei^  mkoned  aa  "tartaric 
acid,"  instead  of  being  Hawsified  as  it  ooght  to  be  nnder  semrai  heads. 
We  may  indeed  set  aade  traces  of  malic  add  (in  Bordeanx),  of  eitiic, 
glacic,  formic,  and  lactic  acids^  as  probably  doe  to  some  eoceotiie 
experimeut8  of  the  manofiurtiirer  or  merchant.  But  leaving  them  as 
nnimportant,  we  come  to  racemict  as  certainly  fonnd^t  sod  to  acetic 
and  tartaric  acids  as  capable  of  having  their  quantities  estimated  in 
various  wines.  The  pn^portion  of  the  two  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference,  for  it  appears  that  the  former  of  those  whose  amount 
can  be  reckoned,  is  much  more  capable  than  the  latter  of  developing 
the  attractive  flavonra.  Madeira,  when  young;  with  a  medium 
quantity  of  acid  (see  the  table  given  above),  is  yet  a  high-flavoured 
wine,  because  the  acetic  is  to  the  tartaric  as  1  to  8 ;  whilst  in  the 
unpopular  Tavel  it  is  only  as  1  to  23.§  In  Port,  the  pcoportions  are  as 
1  to  3;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  with  a  smaller  quantum  of 
acidity  it  is  yet  fuller-flavoured  than  Beanne,  where  the  proportioiis 
arc  as  1  to  12.  Now,  the  object  of  the  consumer  being  to  have  a 
maximum  of  flavour  brought  out  by  a  minimmn  of  acidity,  it  appears 
a  real  step  in  knowledge  to  find  that  acetic  acid  rather  than  tartaric 
conduces  to  this  result. 

2.  Sttf/ar  has  been  mentioned  above  as  ussfol  in  rendering  vegetable 
flavours  more  appreciable  by  the  palate.  Where,  then,  these  flavours 
are  naturally  poor  and  weak,  it  is  essential  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  should  exist  in  the  wine,  or  it  is  tasteless.  Now,  as  an  almost 
universal  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  grapes  of  warm  climatei 
are  wanting  in  higher  kinds  of  flavour,  and  theiifoi:^  that  nnkas  they 
are  well  ripened,  and  rich  in  sugar,  the  wine  produced  is  of  the  worst 
pc>M8ible  quality.  This  is  the  case  with  the  infiarior  Peninsnlar  and 
Itiilian  growths,  which  are  never  fit  for  exportation.  All  the  better  suts 
M'liich  conie  into  foreign  markets — Port^  Madeira,  Sherry,  Laehryma 

•  l'rocMain0i  of  Itojal  Institution  of  Great  DriUia.  &c. 

t  lUcemic  (or  paratartaric)  diflcra  from  tartaric  acid  In  containing  the  additional  qiuuh 
tity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  eqnal  to  two  eqnfmlents  of  water.  TutarlevCfH/hft 
raeenilo=C^I aO^.  lu  cliief  iatertit  aa  regards  tlie  present  anlieot  Is,  Ibal  it  Is  aa  aav  as 
tartaric  acid,  and  may  he  formed  b^  the  decomposition  of  tartarie  ether,  which  is  mch 
less  strong  in  llavoar.  It  may  therefore  help  to  account  fbr  the  addiiyilig  of  sotot  wine 
by  Icccplng.  where  the  alcohol, being  nndimlnishcd,  has  erf destly  mot  aanea  Ht^gtr.  On 
the  origin  of  raceraic  acid,  sec  the  Comptes  Bendus  de  l'Acad.»  xxix.  p.  ftSC ;  aad  Gcr> 
harUt.  (.'Iiimiu  Organiquc,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

X  Mulder,  p.  205. 

9  Gnnnlng,  in  urnlder,  p.  209.  We  maj  as  well  mention  hmn  llHit  wa  tanid  11  iapos- 
slble  to  use  Dr.  Iknee  Jones's  translation  of  Mulder,  on  aceonnt  of  th#  namcroai  blnnden, 
not  only  in  proper  names,  but  in  numbers.  The  queen  of  wines,  for  inataiwe,  Is  oraelly 
uscfl ;  she  is  sometimes  spelt  Madera;  the  Tcry  first  average  of  her  add  oonteats  is 
wrongly  struck ;  and  310  milligrammes  printed  instead  of  109  aa  the  quantity  of  acetic 

acid  contained  in  her.    9*93  for  9-98,  99ft  for  9ftft,  90  ibr  f 0,  If  Ibr  11  F*rts»  ara  1 

•Inott  equally  pussling  in  their  place. 
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Shruti,  and  the  like,  are  fall  of  sugar.  Fortanatelj,  the  same  warmth 
f  idimate  which  has  a  deleterioas  influence  orer  flavour,  is  favourablo 
»  oomplete  ripening,  and  therefore  (under  proper  farming)  to  the 
xmation  of  sugar  in  the  grape^  so  that  at  least  a  sound  if  not  a  deli- 
■to  wine  may  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  vine  attains  its  extreme  northerly 
imii,  it  develops  its  richest  aromas,  and  on  the  Bhine  and  Moselle 
m  find  wines  whidi  are  almost  perfumes.  But  at  the  same  time, 
Im  must  is  so  poor  in  saccharine  constituents,  that  there  is  only  just 
ttongh  to  produoe  the  alcohol  necessary  to  keep  the  wine.  We  do 
«t  miss  t£e  sweetness^  for  there  is  enough  flavour  to  be  tasty  with- 
at  it. 

f  There  seems  a  litUe  doubt  whether  or  no  any  wines  are  entirely 
lee  from  sugar.  Dr.  Jones  was  unable  in  any  of  the  Bhine,  Moselle, 
kngwidy,  or  red  Bordeaux,  which  he  examined  by  Soleil's  saccha- 
ometer,  liquor  potassee,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  to  detect  even  a 
race.*  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  Professor  Mulder  sajrs  that  one* 
alf  per  cent,  is  abs(4utely  necessary  to  the  flavour  of  red  wines;  and 
^jflohem,  Freseniujs  and  Dies  found  it  in  flflby  sorts  of  Bhine,  Moselle, 
nd  Ahr  wine,  some  (e.g.,  Rieslinger)  containing  as  much  as  3*5  per 
enL  And  Kersting  found  sugar  in  seven  specimens  of  wine  from  the 
lergstrasse-t  Perhaps  cellaring  may  convert  it  into  alcohol ;  perhaps 
he  German  chemists  may  have  mistaken  the  reactions  of  albumen  on 
opper  for  those  of  sugar.  The  determination  of  the  point  bos  no 
nelioal  value  for  the  present  question,  and  we  may  patiently  wait  till 
ha  chemists  have  settled  it,  for  it  is  clear  enough  that  liule  or  none  of 
his  substance  is  to  be  expected  in  the  wines  of  the  more  temperate 
liintif",  and  much  in  those  of  the  warmer. 

.The  way  in  which  wines  come  to  be  sweet  is  various.  In  the  more 
«rlect^  such  as  the  best  Port  and  Madeira,  the  ripe  grape  i»  so 
ioh  in  sugar,  that  the  excess  checks  the  fermentation  before  the  whole 
I  oonvertod  into  alcohol.  In  others^  such  as  Tokay  and  Malaga,  part 
f  ^e  must  is  boiled  down  to  form  a  stock  of  extra  sugar,  to  be  added 
Mr  the  same  purpose.  In  other  cases,  the  sugar  is  gained  by  allowing 
he  grapes  to  hang  on  the  vines  till  almost  convert^  into  raisins.  In 
he  many  namelnss  vineyards  which  furnish  the  cheaper  imitations  of 
he  abovo-named  prime  wines,  cane-sugar  and  potato-sugar  are  added 
0  the  genuine  juice  during  fermentation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  manii- 
loturer ;  or  alcohol  is  added  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  so  as  to  check  the 
iirtker  progress  of  the  chemical  changes.  Of  the  artiflcial  methods, 
he  two  former  involve  a  loss  of  quantity,  and  therefore  justify  an 
dditlon  of  e^q>ense ;  the  latter  are  dilutions  of  the  peculiar  constituents 
if  the  grape,  and  if  designed  for  purposes  of  deception,  are  of  course 
raadnlent. 

3.  Tannin  does  not  exist  in  graiye-juicej  but  is  abundant  in  tbc 
kins,  stonesy  and  atalka  Its  introduction,  therefore,  is  purely  volun- 
vry,  and  is  intended  partly  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  wine, 

*  Proceedings  of  Itoyal  Institution. 
t  The  aiuUxaefl  ue  quoted  in  Ualder,  p.  14S  et  leq. 
42-xxi.  -2 
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as  will  be  explained  farther  on,  and  pardy  also  to  give  a  masculine 
roughness  of  flaroar  which  prerents  the  palfing  of  the  pakte.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  tannin  is  contained  in  the  skin  of  dark  pmriik 
grapes,  and  consequently  the  winea  fdlest  of  it  are  those  whuh  are 
made  from  such  fruit,  as  Port,  Bargundy,  and  Bordeanx.  But,  as 
aforesaid,  the  quantity  of  it  is  purely  ToFontafj  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  there  may  be  made  from  porple  grapes,  wines  of 
Yarious  shades  of  red,  and  even  white  wines;*  only  it  mtu*  be  re- 
membered that  the  tannin  will  diminish  in  an  equal  proportion.  As  a 
rule,  then,  let  not  customers  who  dislike  a  rough  wine,  insist  upon  a 
full  red  colour,  for  if  they  do,  the  merchant  mvsl  introdnoe  some 
artificial  dye-stufil  Also  let  them  not  suppose  that  roughness  is  an 
evidence  of  adulteration  or  badness;  if  joined  to  other  foil  qualities, 
it  may  be  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Humer  to  preserve  virtues  which 
will  increase  by  age,  and  so  be  an  index  that  there  is  latent  good  in 
the  wine. 

4.  There  is  present  in  all  wines  a  peculiar  charaeteristic  odour,  a 
"  vinous  smell,**  not  due  to  the  alcohol,  or  to  the  sugar,  or  to  the  adds, 
for  we  may  separate  them,  and  they  do  not  smell  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  exist  in  the  grape,  for  the  most  delicate  organs  discover 
there  no  trace  of  it.  It  is  &miliarly  caDed  ^  bouquet^"  not  because  it 
is  like  flowers,  but  because  it  is  difiused  from  the  hotUo  as  from  a 
nosegay.  A  poetical  proverb  has  compared  it  to  a  ''sonbeam,"  so 
pure,  so  delicate,  so  intense,  so  transient  a  joy.  We  look  to  chemistiy 
to  give  us  a  more  distinctive  name,  and  to  elucidate  in  some  d^ree 
the  nature  of  this  substance  (if,  indeed,  it  is  one  substance),  which  is 
present  in  all  wines,  and  appears  complete  nowhere  else  except  in  wine^ 

It  is  strange,  but  appears  nevertheless  to  be  true,  that  the  substance 
to  which  the  production  of  this  delicious  odour  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted, is  itself  foetid.  The  subject  has  had  more  light  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  investigation  of  what  are  called  '*  foode  oils,"  than  from  any 
other  source.  These  are  well  known  to  all  persons  ^miliar  with  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquors,  as  unfortunately  coming  over  with 
the  alcohol,  and  causing  much  trouble  and  expense  by  the  necessitj 
for  freeing  it  of  them.  A  small  quantity  is  bearable;  it  is  malt  or 
potato  foozle  oil  which  gives  the  peaty  taste  to  wh^y:  the  foode 
oils  of  grape,  musk,  and  grain,  flavour  brandy;  but  nobody  eodd 
drink  either  of  these  unless  partially  purified.  The  flavour  df  spirits 
derived  from  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  foozle  oil  in  them  is  to 
strong,  that  their  presence  in  adulterated  wines  can  often  be  thus 
detected.  The  place  of  foozle  oil  (hydrate  of  amyle)  in  spirita^  which, 
foetid  in  mass,  is  agreeable,  at  least  to  spirit-driiikers,  m  minute  doses^ 
is  taken  in  wine  by  oenanthic  ether,  equally  foetid  when  isolated,  yet 
apparently  the  main  agent  in  the  elaboration  of  the  delicious  bouquet 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  oenanthic  ether  it  the  botiqnet  By 
no  means;  but  it  contributes  to  give  a  ffinous  smdl  (there  is  no  other 
moi^  accurate  way  to  describe  it),  and  to  bring  out  the  bouquet— just 

«  For  example,  duunpagae  it  made  ihna  a  pmple  gn^  bj  iipflntlBf  tbeaUsf. 
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AS  musky  itself  undetected,  intensifies  the  odours  of  eau  de  Ck>logne 
and  lavender  water,  or  as  garlic  is  used  hy  crafty  co<^  to  render 
dishes  sayoury.  It  differs  frtnu  all  the  other  ingredients  in  the  products 
of  grape  fermentation  by  being  found  nowhere  else,  and  is  not  capable 
at  fMi^esent  of  being  manufactured  in  any  other  way  than  either  from  wine 
or  its  lees.  What,  then,  is  cenanthic  ether  1  It  arises  from  the  action  of 
eenanthio  add  upon  alcohol;  just  as  the  action  of  butyric  acid  (sour 
dieese)  upon  alcohol  produces  the  fragrant  butyric  ether  (the  ''  pin^ 
apple  fiavouring")  of  our  confectioners. 

To  go  one  step  deeper,  then,  what  is  oenanthic  acid?  It  is  a  sub- 
stance,  coming  nearest  in  its  chemical  constitution  to  those  component 
parts  of  natursl  oib  commonly  called  "  &tty  acids,"  familiar  to  us  as 
margaiin,  stearin,  and  palm  oil.  It  is  a  colourless,  scentless  butter, 
which  reddens  litmus^  is  soluble  in  alkalies^  ether,  and  alcohol,  and 
mdts  at  a  temperature  of  56°  Eah.  It  is  so  nearly  identical  in  com- 
position with  an  oil  obtained  by  distilling  geranium  leaves,  that  some 
chemists  (especially  Del£&)  maintain  that  they  are  the  same.  But  it 
diffisrs  in  this,  that  it  decomposes  at  the  heat  necessary  to  distil  it, 
parting  with  its  equivalent  of  water;  whereas  the  pelargonic  acid  from 
the  plimt  above  named  distils  over  unchanged.*  Whence  comes  this 
importcmt  oil  to  convert  the  nascent  alcohol  into  the  true  vinous 
flavour  1  Is  it  pre-existent  in  the  vine,  or  a  product  of  fermentation? 
Now,  gcape^^utctf  contains  no  oily  or  waxy  matter  of  any  kind,  so  it 
18  certainly  not  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  giKj^akvna  do ;  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  ''bloom"  ornamenting  their  outsides 
during  life,  and  by  boiling  them  in  alcohol  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  wax  may  be  obtained,  which  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
alcohol  by  water.  And  grape  stones  contain  still  more,  so  much, 
indeed,  as  to  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  and  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  economists^  who  have  proposed  to  extract  it  for  food  and 
far  lightt  There  is  ther^ore  abundance  of  oleaginous  matters  in 
those  musts  in  which  the  stones  and  skins  are  bruised,  and  chemists 
aie  now,  we  believe,  at  work  examining  them,  to  try  and  find  this 
identical  oily  acid  in  proprid  persond, 

J£f  however,  the  chemists  are  unsuccessful  in  finding  it  in  any  part 
e£  the  plant,  there  is  still  the  process  of  fermentation  itself  to  fall 
back  upon  before  they  confess  themselves  at  fault  Vegetable  and 
animal  phyaido^  afford  several  examples  in  which  fat  is  formed  from 
sugar,  llie  botyxio  acid  just  mentioned,  is  easiest  made  in  large 
quantities  by  inducing  "  butyric  fermentation"  in  sugar  with  a  smaJl 
quantity  of  rotting  cheese.  In  nature,  too,  wax  is  formed  by  bees 
furnished  with  honey  alcme;  oil  is  produced  from  the  sweet  juice  in 
the  ripening  olive;  animals  &d  on  starch  alone  get  plump;  a  waxy 
matter  often  leplaces  the  true  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  during  life^ 
and  after  being  gathered,  the  canes  sometimes  undergo  a  waxy  putre- 

•  QerliAMt,  ttfd  MrtlMritln  quoted  by  him.  Ghimie  Organ-  ii.  p.  7*1. 

t  Bender,  9t  Oobleaee,  expretMd  ftboat  five  pounds  of  oil  per  hundredweight  from 
watte  grape-sUmet ;  and  M.  Koy  calculates  that  5400  tons  of  oU  are  thus  annually  thitwm 
•way  in  France.  Bat  unfortunately  the  expense  of  pressing  amounts  to  five  times  the 
value  of  the  artMe  ohtain^/— YerhandL  dee  Cobkntzer  Gewerb-Verelns,  1836. 
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faction.  It  is  not  therefore  imposnbk  that  osnanthic  add  may  be  a 
product  of  fermentation  by  being  formed  from  sugar. 

(Enanthic  ether  is  not  the  only  odorous  ether  found  in  our  odlared 
treasures.  Indeed,  alanef  it  is  not  sweet^smelling,  as  before  explained; 
and  even  when  only  abundant^  as  in  young  wine^  without  being 
actiuUly  isolated,  is  disagreeable  to  the  senses.  But  it  is  pkoed  first, 
because  it  is  invariable,  whereas  the  rest  are  developed  by  its  presenoe, 
some  in  one  wine  and  some  in  another.  When  aoetic  acid  occurs,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  being  a  great  improvement  to  the 
flavour.  This  improvement  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  acetic  ether  by  the  slow  action  of  that  add  upon  alcohoL 
80  well  known  in  the  market  is  this  &ct,  that  aoetic  ether  is  sold 
in  considerable  quantities  to  add  bouquet  to  second-class  winea 
Tartaric  ether  is  sJso  produced  by  the  same  action  of  its  paternal  acid 
upon  alcohol,  but  unfortunately  it  is  scentless^  and  almost  tasteless. 
The  same  reproach  cannot,  however,  be  applied  to  the  eUiers  of  the 
£9itty  acids;  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  adds  evolve  butyric 
ether,  with  its  pine-apple  fVugranoe— ^caproic  ether,  having  a  smell 
compounded  of  the  melon  and  golden  pippin— -capiylic,  also  pne- 
scented — and  capric,  a  peculiar  fragrant  liquid,  found  by  Rowney  iu 
the  foozle  oil  of  potatoes.  These,  again,  may  form  compounds — euch, 
for  example,  as  tlie  acetate  of  capryl,  stated  by  Frofeesor  Mulder  to 
have  a  wondrous  fragrance.  The  formation  of  these  is  easy  and 
natural  when  an  oxide  of  ethyle  is  onee  developed  iu  ihe  wine,  and 
when  the  special  fatty  matt^  which  go  towards  their  composition 
have  been,  accidentally  or  intentionally,  by  the  teaching  of  tradition 
or  science,  introduced  into  the  grape  jijdce. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  ethyle  might  be  rapeated  again  as  r^^ards 
its  cogeners — amyle  and  propylene,  which  form  various  fragrances 
with  various  acids.  Many  of  these  are' capable  of  being  isolated,  and 
are  already  manu£su$tured  on  a  confflderable  scale  for  economical 
pur|x>ses ;  and  almost  monthly  the  chemical  periodicals  announce  the 
name  of  some  new  kindred  substance^  sometimes  very  sweet,  semetimes 
very  foetid,  and  sometimes  with  that  ambiguous  sort  -of  odour  whidi 
you  do  not  know  whether  to  -deBOunee  as  very  nasty  or  very  pleasaai 
But  whatever  their  obacaeter,  it  is  almost  always  in  exte^emes,  and 
seeming  to  increase  ia  intensity  by  diffiision.  We  do  not  mean  that 
their  power  is  (like  the  Hahnemannic  globules^  in  a  ^direct  ratio  to 
the  smallness  of  the  dose,  but  that  one  drop  goes  very  much  more  than 
half  as  far  as  tw/o  djops^ 

Thi3  pro)ierty  of  difiusion  did  noi  escape  the  aoidee'of  tiko^azieieiiis; 
and  con  sequenUy  they  mixed  their  wines,  whioh  are  well  kno^m  to 
have  been  very  strong,*^  with  a  large  quantitr^  of  watery  • -not  for  tiie 

•  Profc«8or  MIUn%  in  a  ftwUsh  emf  on  *  AlcofaoU  tbt  FUm  Mid'  'Toimi*-  gidoadi  ta 
argument  o^  tiie  awumcd  notion  Utat  t^e  wii^3  of  th«  9Jadt»Uii^^et9,v^tf,wmbJ:'.Wmty 
diluting  weaTc  wine  with  twcnty-Ave  rolumes  of  water,'  or  storing.weak  wine  fot  a  ^otuiy 
or  80 !  Tlrift  \4  of  a>^i)Seoe  with*  ih^  thcologr  of  th^isame  work.  Which  stinioittthat  hid 
our  Divine  Master  lived  now,  he  would  not  liare  sanctioned  wine  at  a  wedding- feast,  or 
(we  presume)  hare  drank  it  at  the  Passover;  and  with  the  pathology  of  a  few  pa«« 
previous,  where  an  abstract  of  a  popular  norelisils  sketch  of  a  spirit-drinker^  eomba^tion 
is  given,  with  a  note  that  **  examplet  of  this  fearfhl  tndiag  are  by  ao  means  rart.** 
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flftke  of  temperance,  bot  of  enjoymeBt.  Homer  e$js  of  the  wine 
vhich  Ulysses  gave  the  Oyclopsy  that  he  who  would  appreciate  its 
IbUeat  bouquet  {oBfit)  //2eca  Oetneitriri),  mixed  it  with  twenty  times  its 
volume  of  water.*  This  is  not  a  poetical  license,  Homer  rarely  ex- 
aggerates in  matters  of  daily  life,  for  we  find  Hippocrates,  several 
oeDturies  afterwards,  diluting  Thasian  wine  with  twenty-five  volumes 
of  water  for  fever  patient&t  Wine-bibbers  would  do  well  to  lay  this 
to  heart:  when  you  have  your  liquors  as  strong  as  the  ancients  did, 
dilution  is  agreeable  to  a  pure  taste,  as  well  as  prudent. 

It  is  remarked,  that  if  grapo-juioe  be  carefully  purified  by  filtration 
through  charcoal,  it  will  indeed  work  as  actively  as  usual,  and  form 
alcohol,  but  the  resulting  wine  will  have  not  a  particle  of  bouquet  or 
aioma.  This  fitvours  the  idea  that  the  fatty  acids  are  not  the  product 
of  fermentati<m,  but  are  derived  from  the  oils  of  the  skins,  stones,  or 
stalks— in  fiu)t,  that  what  ignorant  spectators  look  iipon  as  dirt  in  the 
TsX,  is  necessary  to  produce  the  most  valued  virtue  in  the  wine.  Per- 
haps the  reason  why  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  generally  sucoessful  as 
vignerons  ia  that  they  are  too  cleanly. 

Besides  the  ethereal  bouquet  derived  from  the  action  of  the  just- 
described  substances  iipon  alcohol,  and  consequently  wholly  posterior 
toi  fermentation,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  grape  juice,  there  is  pre- 
sent in  many  wines  a  spicy  sort  of  taste,  technically  called  *'  aroma.*^ 
There  is  not  much  of  it  in  pure  Rhine  wines,  but  as  we  get  further 
sooth  the  more  distinct  it  becomes.  This  is  coincident  with  the  fact 
that  Rhine  grapes  have  scarce  any  smdl,  whereas,  as  the  climate 
improves^  their  odour  is  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  aroma,  then, 
is  obviously  something  which  survives  fermentation,  and  there  seem» 
sofficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  essential 
oils  of  firagrant  plants.  Indeed,  where  this  aroma  is  absent  from  the 
gn^,  as  in  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  districts,  odorous  Tegetables  are 
employed  to  communicate  their  peculiarities  to  the  vintage.  The 
flowers  of  the  lime  and  the  elder,  the  leaves  of  the  meadow-sweet, 
quince  peel,  sage,  and  centaury,  are  mixed  with  the  fermenting  must. 
Violets  and  orris-root  are  employed  to  make  second-growth  Bordeaux 
oqoal  to  the  firstw  In  the  manufieM^ure  of  sham  Madeira,  Sherry,  and 
Port,  elder  and  lime  flowers,  cashoo  and  carthamum,  are  infused  in  the 
mixtovs.  And  vine«flowers  gathered  in  fiill  blossom,  dried  and  pow« 
dered,  are  recommended  as  an  excellent  receipt  for  meliorating  spoiled 
wines.} 

5.  What  is  technically  termed  '^  body,"  consists  in  a  great  measure 
of  aogar,  which  we  have  already  disousised ;  but  besides  this,  there  is 
also  gum,  extractive,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  albuminous  matter 
which  hsis  survived  fermentation.  These  separately  have  not  much 
taste^  but  still  both  individually,  and  more  when  united,  have  con- 
siderable power  in  modifying  the  over-marked  flavours  of  some  of  the 
other  ingredients.    Their  influence  in  giving  taste  is  greater  as  regards 

•  Horn.  Od.  ix.  SOS.  t  Hippoor.  On  DiaesMt.  b.  Ui.  last  clitp. 

X  Wine  and  Spirit  Mewbaiito*  Own  Book,  pp.  12—82. 
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the  future  tlian  the  present  of  the  wine.     THeir  medical  importano^ 
will  be  spoken  of  afterwards^ 

We  come  next  to  oonader  the  chanoes  by  age  which  wine  under- 
goes. In  such  a  complex  organic  mixture  chemical  rest  is  impossible^, 
and  there  is  probably  no  single  moment  at  which  wine  is  not  altered 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  from  the  time  of  its  birth  in  the  vat. 
Like  all  organic  mixtures,  it  is  bom  to  die  and  decay,  but  as  a  first 
operation  of  that  which  afterwards  constitutes  its  death,  it  may  acquire 
properties  which  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  m<»«  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  This  result  is  aimed  at  by 
judicious  odUuring, 

The  first  'iteration  for  the  better  consists  in  the  loss  qfwaier.  This 
happens  while  the  wine  is  in  the  wood,  by  evaporation  through  the 
cask.  Doubtless  some  alcohol  e8Ci^)e8  at  the  same  time,  but  in  propor- 
tion more  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Sommering, 
repeated  by  Di;  Graham,  in  which  dilute  spirit  put  into  bladders 
became  stronger  by  keeping.*  Good  cellarers  are  careful  to  repair  this 
loss  by  filling  up  the  casks  with  wine,  so  that  hereby  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  wine,  except  water,  are  incr^itaed,  and  the  article  becomes 
both  stronger  and  higher-flavoured  j  for  the  component  parts^  being 
moi*e  concentrated,  act  chemically  on  one  another  with  more  energy, 
and  develop  the  expected  flavours  more  fully.  I(  however,  the 
deficient  space  in  the  cask  is  not  refilled,  air  gets  in,  much  of  the 
alcohol  becomes  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  and  though  a  fine  ether  may 
be  thus  generated,  yet  an  unnecessary  amount  of  sourness  is  produced. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  old  plan  of  sending  Madeira  backwards  and 
^forwards  to  the  £kist  or  West  Indies  rapidly  evaporated  it^  and  pro- 
duced a  finely-flavoiured,  but  very  sour  and  unwholesome  wine ;  whereas 
a  few  more  years  in  a  warm  cellar  and  continuous  refilling  would  have 
elicited  the  same  taste  without  the  acid. 

Up  to  the  time,  then,  of  being  drawn  from  the  cask,  wine  gets  con- 
tinuously stronger;  but  once  bottled,  no  increase  in  alcohol  takes 
place.  True,  the  alcoholic  contents  of  <^d  wine  is  large ;  but  the  fiict 
ia^  they  have  been  kept  long  because  they  were  strong :  they  are  not 
strong  because  they  have  been  kept  long.  Sugar  could  not  turn  into 
spirit  without  an  ev<^ution  of  caiixmie  acid,  which  is  never  found  in 
old  wine. 

Almost  any  wine  may  be  improved  by  keeping  in  the  cask,  if  caie 
be  takeo  to  refill  it ;  but  only  the  very  beat  will  bear  the  xu^^Lect  of 
this  precaution,  and  even  they  will  not  improve  so  xaxufAi  aa  they  might 
do  under  more  prudent  management. 

A  moie  impartsAt  change  than  ooncentratioo,  is  the  |pradual  dediop" 
vmU  of  the  ethers  befose  described.  To  have  them  in  a&  their  vanad 
perfections,  tixne  is  absolutely  neoessary...  Tim  xi^^er  w^l^  are  is  k>i^  In 
attaining  full  growth  as  the  ncMer  anTmalSi  i  The  ^ir^  of  l^iof^Qe  and 
•of  the  wine  he  has  immortalized  were  in  the  same  je&c  (f  0  nata 

Gfttttte,  1SS4,  iL  4S0. 
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Micfe  Maadvo^  dba),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young  men 
rom  bottles  much  senior  to  themselves.  Bat  for  those  who 
)di  with  something  leas  than  this,  the  process  may  be  much 
by  the  universal  chemical  quickener,  heat.  The  Romans 
xnlied  wiue  up  the  chimney  or  in  a  warm  garret :  we  send 
1»  to  the  tropics,  or  have  a  cupboard  made  for  it  at  the  back 
tohen  fire.  In  the  palatial  warehouses  of  Bordeaux,  where 
ret  reigns  over  willing  slaves,  you  see  a  centigrade  ther- 
rrery  few  yards,  to  provide  within  the  fraction  of  a  degree 
lintenance  of  the  highest  mean  temperature  proper  for  the 
I  Yintage.  By  these  means  you  may  secure  for  yourself  fruit 
aid  otherwise  have  ripened  only  for  your  children.  ' 
n  who  are  in  a  still  greater  hurry,  the  following  less  £uniliar 
Vf  be  adopted  from  the  '  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Own 

^  Tq  make  new  wine  tasie  old, 

good  old  wine ;  mix  it  with  new  wine  of  the  same  colour  and 
imt  the  twentieth  part  of  old  wine  to  every  quart  bottle  of  new. 
;tles  in  a  copper  filled  up  with  cold  water ;  keep  it  boiling  for  about 
et  it  cool,  and  the  whole  liquor  will  be  in  taste  and  appearance  per- 
1  to  the  old  wine." 

t  clause  we  would  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  should  drop  a 
any  really  prime  wine  which  had  been  crammed  for  its  ex- 
in  this  way.  Still,  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  offer  a  guest 
fine,  he  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  it  thus ;  only,  inste«td  of 
inty  we  should  advise  a  loww  temperature — say  from  180^ 
shr.,  and  a  longer  exposure  to  it.  Toung  wine  is  ofben  much 
even  by  placing  it  before  the  fire  till  the  diill  is  taken  ofl^ 
eating  it  so  much  as  to  make  an  alter-oooling  requisite.  But 
I  gained  by  warming  ripe  wine — indeed,  the  ethers  already 
■6  apt  to  be  driven  off,  and  the  taste  injured  Learn,  then, 
koe,  to  warm  your  young  and  keep  your  old  wine  cool ;  learn, 
io  warm  more  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  drinking,  for  if 
artificially  forced  be  returned  to  the  cellar,  all  future  changes 
a  retrograde  direction. 

ertion  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  or  any  of  the  other  flavouring 
o  the  decanter,  is  also  fair  enough.  Only  do  not  expect 
L  an  unkation  of  the  natural  production,  and  be  careful  not 
it 

ibozation  of  the  mixed  ethers  is  the  main  reason  for  storing 
!  it  probably  will  always  come  under  the  same  law  which 
.  social  life,  that  everything  truly  good  must  be  waited  for 
Ebr. 

ines  become  "  sweeter'*  in  bottle.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
ur  increases  by  the  decomi)osition  of  oi^nic  hydrocarbons, 
Ife  suggested.  The  probability  is  that  the  sweeteuiug  arises 
Kminution  of  the  tartaric  acid,  whi<^  has  gone  to  form  tar- 
r, 
then,  are  the  three  objects  aimed  at  in  cellaring  wine  — con- 
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ocDtration,  ethermng,  sweetening.  To  attain  them  —  ibat  is  to  say, 
to  make  wine  keep  till  they  are  gained— oertain  modifications  of  mana- 
facture  are  adopted.  These,  again,  give  birth  to  changes  more  appa- 
rent to  the  eye  than  to  the  palate,  and  are  rather  tests  of  improvement 
than  improvements  themselves. 

Under  this  category  come  thangea  in  colour.  It  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  some  vineyards — such  as  those  of  Burgundy,  Medoc,  and 
Portugal — produce  a  finer  liquor  if  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen 
survives  the  fermentation.  But  alone,  this  albumen  would  too  rapidly 
decompose,  so  by  throwing  the  purple  skins  into  the  press,  tannin, 
mixed  with  the  colouring  matter  is  added  to  the  must  Thence  comes 
out  a  red  wine  in  which  the  tannin  preserves  the  albumen.  The 
albumen  does  its  work  by  acting  as  a  continuous  very  slight  ferment  to 
the  ethers,  but  in  due  course  of  time  gradually  unites  with  the  tannic 
acid,  and  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated  along  with  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  form  of  crust.  Hence  all  red  wines  become  pale,  and 
their  becoming  pale  is  an  evidence  that  the  ripening  ferment  is  gone 
from  them;  they  may  get  worse,  but  they  will  never  get  any  better. 

Bed  wines,  however,  do  not  become  colourless,  but  "  tawny.**  This 
is  from  the  presence  in  them,  as  well  as  in  not  red  wines,  of  exlrac^nv, 
a  substance  pervading  more  or  less  all  the  vegetable  world,  and  whose 
most  notable  quality  is,  getting  brown  by  age.  It  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  oak  and  mahogany,  which  we  see  darken  by  years;  and  it 
appears  in  the  unripe  horse-chesnut,  which  is  white  when  the  peel  is 
first  broken,  and  turns  to  a  burnt  sienna  in  a  few  momenta  The 
same  substance  which  gives  a  venerable  appearance  to  the  here- 
ditary dining-table,  aught  to  be  the  colouring  ingredient  of  the  old 
Sheny  and  the  old  Steinberg  set  upon  it 

But  it  does  not  become  more  thui  brown.  When  Martial  speaks  of 
white  Falernian  as  black  with  age,  he  is  either  exaggerating,  or  it  must 
have  got  sooted  in  the  Jvmarium.*  Neither  the  famous ''  Eoaenwein"  of 
the  vintage  of  1624,  in  the  keeping  of  the  corporation  of  Bremen,  nor  the 
Mountain  buried  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  dug  up  160  years  after- 
wards, are  described  as  black.t 

Besides  these  changes  for  the  better,  there  are  many  changes  for  the 
worse,  which  if  they  occur  after  maturity,  may  be   considered  as 

«  MarUalis,  Epigr.  riii.  h6,  zl.  9— SO,  ftc.  Some  hare  rappoted  the  «plftliei  to  mmm  % 
dark  pan>Ie  line,  like  that  of  Yirgirs  **  nigrfB  tIoIk**  and  **  Taccinte."  Bat  nobod/  woald 
speak  of  oM  red  wine  as  dark  with  age,  for  it  is  sure  to  be  tawnj ,  which  none  kneir  better 
than  Martial.  The  medical  writers,  Oribasios  and  Anrelian,  rtepeetlfilj  deecribe  Fnkr- 
nian  as  **  fnlrum'*  and  **  albnm."  Driven  to  despair  by  the  ennSJeting  epitheti  vi  the 
Romans,  we  fif  to  a  Greek,  and  there  And  an  explanaUon  of  the  whole  matter.  Gaki» 
quoted  hj  Athen«us  (Deipn.  i.  48),  sajs  that  ordhiary  Faletnlan  was,'  Itke  the  moden, 
yellow  (Kippoc) ;  bat  that  in  harvests  got  in  with  a  sooth  wind,  it  waa  dlocy  <*  0Mllf 
(iMX^yr«pof ),  like  very  choice  Steinberg.  This  is  the  colour  which  Hartial  hae  .ejcamratsd, 
so  much  to  the  eonfhsion  of  commentators. 

t  Dr.  Henderson  (On  Wines,  p.  331)  seems  to  consider  the  Ifoontsfai  afbore  ■untlwisit 
(or,  as  Dr.  Mulder  calls  it,  Malaga)  as  the  oldest  alcoholic  liquor  om  reeoi4  la  goed  taaM- 
tion.  But  he  omits  to  notice  the  Kosenwein  of  Bremen ;  and  lately  that  has  been  sv- 
passed  by  a  cellar  dug  up  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  was  some  wine  left  there  1^  the 
Knights  on  their  expulsion  in  1670.    Mr.  James  Hamilton  reports  it  as  Ttry^i 
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decrepiiudef  if  prematarely,  as  diseases  of  wines.  Some  of  the  most 
common  may  be  quoted  as  instances. 

The  most  destractive  of  these  maladies  is  that  technically  called  the 
rot  Ue  poux).  It  is  announced  by  loss  of  red  colour,  by  loss  of  taste, 
and  loss  of  odour,  or  rather  the  substitution  of  nauseous  tastes  and 
odour  for  the  natiiral  bouquet.  It  begins  from  below,  and  therefore  is 
not,  like  the  disease  next  to  be  noticed^  an  oxidation  from  without,  but 
an  internal  decay.  In  which  of  the  constituents  it  is  first  set  up,  is 
certainly  a  question  of  much  importance  to  those  endeavouring  to 
arrest  it,  but  it  is  unfortunately  still  sub  jtulice,  M.  Batilliat  thinks 
it  b^ins  in  the  azotized  colouring  matter,  which  he  calls  "  pourprite," 
and  he  has  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  indubitable  &ct  that  red  wines 
are  chiefly  subject  to  it,  and  also  the  general  law  that  decay  does  com- 
m^ice  generally  in  such  compound  nitrogenous  bodies.  Professor 
Mulder  says  that  this  is  to  take  the  effect  for  the  cause,  aod  attributes 
the  banning  of  the  rot  to  the  decomposition  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
into  carbonate;  but  he  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  his  dixit,  and  he 
has  against  him  the  infrequency  of  the  disease  in  Chablis  and  Rhine 
wine,  which  contains  more  tartar  than  any  other. 

At  the  stage  of  decay  above  described,  the  spirit  is  intact,  and  the 
wine  may  be  distilled  into  very  good  brandy.  But  soon  the  alcohol 
begins  to  be  oxidized  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  more  destructive  disease 
called  souring  commences.  This  goes  on  gradually  from  above  down- 
wards, till  the  whole  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and  the  longer 
decisive  steps  are  delayed,  the  less  spirit  can  be  saved. 

The  rot  and  souring  are  most  ruinous  occurrences  to  the  wine- 
merchant,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  a  variety  of  plans 
are  extant  for  arresting  them.  The  most  obvious  agents  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  are  those  which  have  the  property  of  stopping  decom- 
position in  other  cases.  Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  have  been 
used,  as  also  alum;  and  where  the  wine  is  so  far  gone  as  to  be  fit  only 
for  distilling,  they  are  by  no  means  objectionable,  and  they  will  pre- 
serve the  alcohol  till  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  disposing  of  it  to 
the  distiller.  But  we  must  protest  against  their  employment  in  the 
modes  advised  in  the  '  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants*  Own  Book,'  where 
both  sulphurous  acid  and  alum  are  prescribed  for  mixture  with  liquids 
intended  for  the  table.  As  they  must  remain  in  the  wine  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  both  nauseous  and  unwhole- 
some. 'Fhe  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  the  plan  adopted  by 
M.  Batilliat,  by  which  the  evil  is  taken  away  without  any  foreign 
mixture  being  afterwards  retained.  He  adds  to  the  turning  wine  a 
large  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  which  miites  with  the  free  carbonate  of 
potaah  to  form  insoluble  cream  of  tartar^  and  be  rapidly  deposited  as  a 
sediment.  When  this  is  removed,  the  wine  is  impoverished  indeed, 
but  still  fiwly  whdleeome  and  unadulterated.  To  complete  the  cure, 
it  requires  to  have  some  good  coloured  wine  added  to  it,  and  to  be 
strained.* 

The  grease  of  wine  is  the  eonversion  by  a  kind  of  fermentation  of  the 

•  Trmit^  SOT  les  Tinj  de  la  Fnnee,  p.  135. 
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sugar  into  a  ropy,  oily  mass  coQsisting  of  lactic  acid,  mannite,  aad 
vegetable  mucus.  It  has  been  called  "  mooous  fermentation,**  and  maj 
be  produced  in  the  laboratory  by  keeping  sugar  and  yeaat  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  80°  to  100°.  It  probably,  therefore,  is  due  to  some 
tricks  having  been  played  upon  the  wine  by  heating  it  to  induce  an 
artificial  ripeness,  or  by  too  rapid  ferm^itation.  The  preerace  of 
tannic  add  prevents  it,  and  M.  Fran9ois,  of  Nantes,  mivmeB  the  use  of 
that  substance,  or  of  bruised  crab-apples,  as  a  cure. 

Fungous  vegetaUes  may  grow  in  wine.  A  great  incentive  to  this  is 
excess  of  tartaric  acid.  Solutions  of  tartaric  add  in  the  kibocatory  are 
constantly  getting  mouldy,  and  the  same  result  not  nnfreqnently  takes 
place  in  light  wine  too  long  casked.  When  bottled,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional element  of  decay  in  the  cork,  which  in  an  ill-ventilated  cellar 
may  often  be  seen  covered  outside  with  a  crop  of  monld.  This  spreads 
inwards,  and  in  course  of  time  infects  the  contents,  which  are  thea 
said  to  be  '^  oorh&dr  There  is  no  more  common  disease  in  cellars  than 
this,  and  excellent  wines  are  often  spoiled  by  it.  The  remedies  are^— 
1st.  If  possible,  ventilate  and  dry  your  cellar.  2nd.  Be-cork  all  the 
bottles  not  intended  for  immediate  use.  3rd.  Cut  yoor  corks  dote 
of^  and  resin  their  tops.  4th.  As  the  disease  is  a  purdy  local  one,  it 
often  has  not  extended  beyond  the  sur&oe  <^  wine  in  immediate  oon^ 
tact  with  the  cork,  and  hence  the  rest  of  the  bottle  may  be  saved  by 
pouring  off  a  few  spoonfuls. 

BiUemeu  is  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  Burgundy.  It  seems  to 
arise  during  a  second  fermentation,  as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved;  and 
the  peculiar  taste  is  ascribed  to  citric  ether,  which  is  bitter.  Bat^ 
as  Professor  Mulder  remarks,  where  is  the  citric  acid  to  come  fix>ml 
As  occurring  in  a  wine  which  possesses  a  domestic  interest  for  V» 
Batilliat,  he  goes  very  fully  into  the  questiim  of  bitterness,  bitt  si 
wine  so  affected  wiU  rarely  come  into  a  foreign  market  without  being 
so  mixed  and  sophisticated  as  to  be  incurable,  we  will  not  afiect  to 
care  much  about  it. 

"  Whatever  diseases  may  befall  wine,  the  cause  of  them  lies  in  the  presence 
of  matters  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  and  of  communicating  decompo- 
sition to  others.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  our  inyestigations  fort  her, 
when  we  find  here  a  certain  quantity  of  the  same  constituent  which  list 
changed  the  saccharine  juice  into  wine,  and  of  which  a  small  portion  is  left 
behind  after  fermentation.  In  all  wines  there  is  generated  an  albuminous 
body.  Tills  will,  under  some  circumstances,  directly  maJte  the  wine  *  sick  ;*  imder 
other  circumstances,  ori^nate  indirectly  different  diseases :  but  as  a  rule,  it 
will  slowly  improve  the  Lquid,  and  develope  in  it  from  the  other  oonstitueiiii 
matters  of  agreeable  taste  and  smelL  These  albuminous  bodies  are  tiMs  q^cings 
of  movement  in  organised  nature,  as  nnidi  in  their  hirtk  as  in  their  dmih,  m 
well  in  the  living  plant  as  in  its  products.  They  rest  not  heDore  thi^  an 
themselves  annihilated,  and  there  fall  into  annihilation  with  theoL  foitaiiatelf 
or  unfortunatelv^  as  the  case  may  be,  other  joint  constituents  of  the  ho^y  they 
form  part  of."*  

It  is  very  obvious  from  the  general  principle  tlius  strikiiii^jf  jpit 
forward,  that  a  capacity  for  improvement  implies.alao  an  equal  capaotf 

•  Ilial4ar,p.  109. 
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for  disease,  imleag  it  be  oounteracted  in  some  way.  And  the  object  is 
to  find  a  mode  of  mana^meDt  wbich  will  enable  wine  to  be  preserved 
long  enough  to  develope  its  full  virtues  without  arresting  those  inter- 
stilaal  ehsAges  which  tend  to  improve  it. 

Wines  may  be  made  to  last  any  length  of  time  by  increasing  their 
alcoholic  contents.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in  this;  all  that  is 
wanted  is  for  them  to  last  uninjured  till  their  full  flavour  is  elicited; 
after  which  keeping  them  may  make  them  curious  indeed,  but  will' 
not  add  to  tJbeir  valua  The  leas  alcohol  they  have  in  them  the  better, 
eonsastently  with  their  lasting  long  enough  to  become  perfectly  ripe. 

All  thai  can  be  said  about  the  value  of  wine  known  by  external 
evidence  to  be  pure,  is  a  deduction  from  what  has  gone  before  relative 
to  the  ehanges  by  age.  The  value  certainly  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
its  alcoholic  contents,  for  no  amount  of  spirit  or  length  of  keeping  will 
bring  virtues  out  of  wine  not  capable  of  exhibiting  them.  Still  less 
is  it  to  be  estimated  by  mere  antiquity ;  wine,  like  woman,  is  to  be 
valued  for  its  maturity,  not  for  its  age.  The  most  notable  redtuUio  ad 
absiirdum  of  the  plan  of  adding  an  annual  price  to  wine,  is  the  quaint 
boast  of  the  burghers  of  Bremen,  who,  by  reckoning  at  compound 
interest,  and  including  duties,  expenses  of  cellar,  &c,  run  up  the  ideal 
cost  of  their  unique  Rosen wein  to  54,0002.  a  bottle.  It  never  gets  to 
any  heads  but  those  crowned  with  the  laurel  or  the  diadem;  the 
birthday  of  a  Goethe^  or  such  an  occasion  as  the  recent  Wurtemberg 
congress  of  Emperors,  alone  open  the  Koscn<keller.  But  let  us  profane 
ontwders  flatter  ourselves  that  we  do  not  lose  much  by  the  exclusion. 
Depend  upon  it  the  wine  is  past  its  matarity,  and  its  computed  price 
on^t  to  have  been  deereoamg,  instead  of  increasing  at  compound 
interest  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  qualities  which  in  a  young  wine  indicate  the  likelihood  of  its 
improving  by  age,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before — ^they 
axe,  qitrit^  sweetness,  body,  and  roughness — indicating  the  presence  of 
alooh^  to  preserve  it ;  of  sugar,  to  make  it  taste ;  of  albumen,  extrac- 
tive, and  fiitty  adds,  to  act  upon  its  alcohol  and  develop  bouquet ;  and 
of  tannin,  to  keep  than  from  decaying  too  quick. 

A  rough  guess  may  be  made  of  a  wine's  latent  powers  by  ripening 
it  prematurely  with  heat  If  it  becomes  more  scented  by  that  process, 
it  will  become  mic»e  scented  by  age.  We  cannot,  however,  encourage 
our  leaden  in  these  speculations,  unless  they  have  a  very  well-built 
odlar,  and  pay  great  attention  to  it.  The  safest  way  is  to  go  to  a 
traatwortii^  merchant,  buy  wine  nearly  rijje,  and  pay  a  fair  pnce  for 
it.  But  they  will  find  a  good  deal  of  advantage  in  having  some 
pwviotia  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  applying  their  theoretical 
aoqiiaintaiiee  with  diemistiy  to  it,  and  showing  their  wine-merchant 
that  thej  hafe  done  sa. 

The  mtnfCJT.  uses  of  wines. — This  is  a  subject  thickly  dooded  with 
all  sorts  of  jnejudioes  and  prepossessions,  as  is  the  discussion  of  most 
sobstaDeeii  used  equally  by  the  sick  and  the  healthy.  Persons  argue 
that  what  Is  good  for  themselves  must  be  good  iar  their  patients.  We 
have  known  a  ple^oric  dietician,  who  hiinself  loved  lobster-salad  and 
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champagne  in  the  small  hours,  advise  a  starveling  dyspqytic  to  follow 
his  custom  of  taking  no  breakfast  till  noon.  80  a  hearty  long^ 
stomached  doctor  will  declare  one  dilated  alcohol  just  as  good  aa  an- 
other; the  ascetic,  or  the  reformed  rake,  will  pronoanoe  all  eqnalljr 
bad ;  the  gouty  will  dread  all  that  is  thin  and  acid;  the  aguish  will 
have  a  predilection  for  Port. 

It  is  very  possible  that  prime  wines  may  be  made  of  all  kinds, 
which  may  be  equally  and  perfectly  wholesome;  bat  their  larity  will 
always  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  our  patients,  and  what  we  have 
practically  to  think  of  in  naming  a  wine  for  use,  is  at  best  a  second  or 
third-rate  article.  We  must  alaD  choose  those  which  are  capable  <^ 
being  grown  in  quantity  proportioned  to  their  popolarity,  or  the 
chances  of  adulteration  are  exaggerated.  When  Madeira  was  oa 
everylK>dy*s  table,  it  could  not  be  recommended  to  patientSy  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  either  an  inferior  sort  or  a  sour  imitatioiL 
But  now  that  it  has  gone  out  of  £eishion,  a  wholesome  and  often  a  veiy 
perfect  wine  is  to  be  bought  of  that  kind,  and  the  adulteimton  expend 
their  ingenuity  upon  Sherry.  What  we  want  is  a  liquor  which  is 
either  produced  in  veiy  large  quantities,  or  is  not  sufficiently  known 
to  the  million  for  it  to  be  worth  imitating. 

The  medical  questions  concerning  the  employment  of  wine  will  be 
put  in  the  clearest  light  for  exhibiting  our  real  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, by  considering  separately  the  physiological  efEecta  on  the 
human  firame. 

The  effects  may  be  practically  included  under  the  following  headi: 
Exhilaration,  Nutrition,  Arrest  of  Destructive  Metamorphosis^  Ine- 
briation.  Degeneration  of  Tissue,  Derangement  of  Digestion.  The 
three  first  are  good — the  three  last  bad;  and  the  object  ia  to  aecnie 
the  former,  while  avoiding  the  latter. 

ExfiUaration  is  not  merely  a  minor  degree  of  dronkennesa.  It  msy 
be  produced  by  many  things  besides  alcohol,  and  which  do  not  ine- 
briate— such  as,  for  example,  the  essential  oils,  peppermint^  onioofly 
valerian,  assafcetida,  tea,  coffee.  Even  eating,  and  the  ineroaaed  on> 
culation  of  blood,  produce  the  effect  to  some  extent.  Alooh^dic  flaids 
truly  do  exhilarate  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  rapidity,  hat  not 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  alcohol  they  contain.  A  glaaa  of  wine  will 
raise  the  spirits  of  a  healthy  person  as  much  aa  a  glass  of  gin,  a  f^ 
of  fine  claret  as  much  as  one  of  strong  tavern  port ;  and  thia  is  not 
merely  from  the  pleasure  of  taste  or  association,  for  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  fever  patients,  whose  gustatoiy  nerves  aoe  blunted  by  a 
thick  coating  of  sondes. 

The  distinction  is  not  only  a  subjective  one,  evident  to  the  mind  rf 
the  recipient,  while  it  is  incapable  of  demonstration  to  others  Theie 
is  a  real  physiological  difference  in  the  effects  which  follow  exhilarating 
and  intoxicating  doses — a  difference  which,  in  its  ultimate  resoHi^ 
amounts  to  a  complete  contrast.  The  former  tncreaae  the  amoont  of 
vital  powers  rendered  available  in  a  given  period  and  the  lattar 
e^tfcrease  them.     Can  there  be  a  more  p^ect  antithesial 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  rest  solely  on  the  unanied 
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patient  or  observer,  and  it  does  not  do  so,  for  the  admirable 
its  of  Dr.  Booker  have  submitted  it  to  the  proof  of  chemical 

Though  the  whole  series  of  his  investigations  into  the  action 
lie  stimulants  bear  directly  on  the  present  subject,  they  are 
lUy  dependent  on  one  another,  and  too  lengthy  for  quotation. 
nd  results,  however,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
\  special  action  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  to  arrest  destructive 
on — to  stop  the  over-active  processes  of  life  in  their  effects 
oiganism ;  so  that,  for  a  certain  period  during  the  stay  of  the 
I  the  flystem,  less  urea,  less  phosphates,  less  water  are  excreted 
dneys,  less  carbonic  acid  by  the  hmgs,  and  less  digestion  goes 

alimentary  canal,  showing  that  the  muscles,  bones,  nerves, 
not  getting  rid  of  their  effete  tissue^  but  retaining  it,  and 
ise  of  it  as  f&r  as  possible. 

i  at  the  same  time  they  give  rise  in  the  body  to  a  defensive 
which  is  prominent,  firat,  immediately  after  taking  the  dose, 
68  place  to  the  s|)ecial  action,  and  on  this  ceasing  is  again 
id  to  a  greater  extent. 

that  if  a  suitable  quantity  be  taken,  and  if  both  action  and 
ure  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  before  the  dose  be  repeated, 
Aifestation  of  life,  re])resented  by  moi'e  excretion  and  more 
Qt  renewal  of  the  body,  takes  place  in  a  given  time  with  the 

drink  than  without.     There  has  been  a  positive  gain  in 

^  if  such  a  large  quantity  is  taken  at  once  that  the  I'eaction  is 
vced,  or  if  it  is  arrested  by  a  continuous  repetition  of  the  dose, 
ifestation  of  life  is  kept  down;  the  body  is  not  renewed, 
ts  effete  particles  are  not  removed,  and  the  amount  of  vitality 
tainly  be  reckoned  at  a  loss.* 

rat-named  state  is  Exhilaration,  in  which  the  alcohol  may  be 
led  a  food  or  medicine,  a  medicinal  food  or  dietetic  medicine, 
and  mind.  The  second  state  is  Intoxication,  when  it  is  a 
» both. 

the  exhilarating  effects  of  diluted  alcohol  are  very  much 
I  by  its  admixture  with  sugar,  extractive,  vegetable  essential 
n,  and  the  allied  substances  which  have  been  de^scribed  as 
g  the  aroma  and  bouquet  of  wines.  With  a  quantity  of 
Hiich  taken  alone  would  be  inefficient,  a  delicate  wine  is  able 
ice  a  decided  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  When, 
•  is  mainly  sought,  as  in  cases  of  mental  depression,  hypochon- 
irithout  bodily  ailment,  nervous  exhaustion,  over-anxiety, 
il  fainting,  vomiting,  and  the  like,  or  when  wine  is  wanted 
o  smxx)th  down  the  roughnesses  of  daily  toil,  we  miut  re- 
•ibat  the  good  result  may  be  obtained  without  the  evil;  and 
obtaiflL  it  with  least  chance  of  the  evil  by  selecting  liquoi-s 

K0,sarrHeUkande,  von  F.  W.  Bocker,  toL  i.  sect.  «.  WdngeUt.  W«  have 
^4  nmme  of  ihU  aathor  ogaln  in  our  heading-list,  becaoae  lie,  and  indeed  all 
U  of  the  6ehuUi*8elliift«enHein  school,  arc  inacb  leu  known  in  England  than 
Ilk  ,  A  o^Uedion  of  traasUtioiLs  and  abstractB  would  nake  an  admirable  volume 
r  Sjdenham  Sudetjr. 
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richest  in  their  peculiar  scented  constitnents.  Bordeftox,  Champagne, 
Bhine,  and  Moselle  wines,  offer  a  variety  of  eh<Hce,  the  fost  beiug  the 
most  perfect  and  suitable  to  the  greatest  nmnber  of  these  eases;  whilst 
the  others  hare  certain  inc<xiTeniences,  hereafter  to  be  mentioiied, 
which  often  forbid  their  use  in  the  special  case  to  be  prescribed  for. 

The  beneficial  effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  incveased  by  efier- 
Tescence;  thus,  sparkling  Champagne  will  sometimes  have  a  most 
magical  effect  in  stopping  vomiting  in  cases  aeoompaaied  with  much 
nervous  depression.  And  even  in  health,  the  greater  ezhilaratian 
caused  by  genuine  effervescing  wines  is  notorioiiB^  The  phjBiol<^;icBl 
explanation  of  this  result  is  not  very  clear.  It  cannot  bo  due  to  tlie 
carbonic  acid  alone,  for  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  tends  to  complete 
opposite  consequences.  Perhaps  the  sudden  physical  change  in  the 
liquid  during  the  extrication  of  the  fixed  air  develops  ethers  which  m 
a  nascent  state  aoe  more  potent  than  at  other  times.  Perbaps  other 
gases  are  generated,  whose  properties  are  in  themsdves  exbilaratiDg. 
In  the  Champagne  sent  into  Wurtemberg  from  Rbeims^  Baron  Liehig 
found  that  for  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  there  were  two  w^ubmb 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen*  (laughing  gas);  and  it  was  asBomed,  withont 
absolute  proof,  to  have  been  artificiaUy  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  joyous  results  of  the  bottle.  The  subject  danands 
chemical  investigation  on  purely  scientific  grounds;  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  useful  to  know  if  we  could  thus  at  will  increase  the  required 
exhilaration,  while  decreasing  the  quantity  of  alcohol  or  carbonic  acid. 

The  gladdening  effects  of  idcohol  are  augmented  by  its  mixtme  with 
other  constituents  of  wine,  but  its  intoxicating  or  poisoDoos  effscti 
are  diminished,  and  thus  more  may  be  taken,  with  its  advantages  lod 
without  its  evils.  So  that,  for  example,  if  a  man  drinks  a  pint  of 
Mr.  Brande's  Marsala,  he  gets  a  somewhat  lai^ger  dose  ai  n^xit  thaa 
there  is  in  half  a  pint  of  gin,t  but,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  without 
the  same  bad  consequences.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  ethers}  and  sugar,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
intimate  combination  of  the  alcohol  with  extractive  and  albmunoiB 
matter,  so  that  it  is  not  absorbed  immediately  by  the  membranes,  but 
gradually  and  during  a  process  of  digestion.  It  is  obvious  that  iti 
local  effect  on  the  mucous  sur&ces  and  viscera  must  be  tims  mack 
modified,  and  a  powerful  argument  is  afforded  in  favour  of  the  uae  of 
wine  instead  of  brandy  for  invalids. 

Nutrition  is  an  indirect  effect  of  wine.  There  is  shown  by  ehemieel 
investigation  to  be  very  little  substance  in  it  capable  of  bniUh^  np 
the  body.  The  phosphates  and  albumen  are  more  readily  fimnd  else- 
where, as  Franklin  has  imprinted  on  our  memories  by  bie  compaiisoD 

•  Medical  Times,  Not.  1860. 

t  MarsaU  ocmtains  se*03  per  cent  of  absolute  aleotaol  (Bnade)  i  Ommii,  ie*4  fm  «■(• 
(Jones). 

t  The  disinebriating  inflaence  of  ether  is  thown  by  its  btiag  aetaally  a  remedf  f» 
dronkenness.  Twenty  or  thirtj  drops  taken  neat  on  a  Itttle  oO  will  nlwa  to  tmpNVT 
sobriety.  The  knowledge  of  this  faet  has  been  popvlarised  in  Fraaca  bf  Ha  Ibnsiil 
a  point  in  a  wicked  railway  norel  (Le  Troa  de  ll&Bfbr),  the  aatter  oC  which  pcri»F< 
owed  it  to  H.  BatiUiat  (Traits  inr  les  Tins  de  la  France,  p.  19SX 
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of  a  penny  roll  and  a  galkm  of  beer.  But  alcohd  seems  to  render  the 
alimentary  canal  more  ready  to  absorb  nutnmeut.  Farmers  find  this, 
and  always  try  to  put  some  waste  beer  or  fermenting  grains  in  their 
pig  trouf^  Physicians  find  it,  too,  and  give  their  patients  cod-liver 
oil  in  a  glass  of  ^erry  when  they  would  have  it  fiitten  quickly.  The 
tSStct^  however,  is  probably  confined  to  oleaginous  food  and  the  adipose 
tiflsoey  for  the  digestion  of  albuminous  matter  by  the  gastric  juice  is 
oertainly  impeded  by  alcohoL 

Hence  we  gain  t^  following  rules  concerning  the  administration  of 
wine  as  an  aid  to  nutrition : — 1st.  That  the  alcoholic  contents  are 
those  of  principal  importance,  and  that  the  amount  of  solid  or  nntri- 
tiye  matter  in  the  wine  makes  little  difference.  2ndly.  That  we  may 
liope  help  from  it  in  increasing  adipoee  tissue,  but  not  muscla  3rdly. 
That  as  its  agreement  with  fsitty  food  is  the  prime  object,  we  must 
aToid  those  wines  which  are  likely  to  make  such  food  unassimilable, 
a%  for  example,  by  making  it  rancid;  and  therefore,  4thly,  That  sound 
wines  with  a  small  proportion  of  acid  to  their  alcohol,  and  but  little 
body  to  cause  re-fermentation,  should  be  selected;  the  types  of  per- 
jfoction  may  be  con»dered  the  dry  Spanish  wines,  Amontillado  and 
Manzanilla.  And,  5thly,  They  should  be  taken  along  with  the  &tty 
food  itsidtf,  or  immediat^y  after  it. 

The  amtst  of  deatruetive  metamorphosiSy  or  what  has  been  pictu- 
resquely called  ^the  moulting  of  the  tissues,"  is  unquestionably  the 
moat  important  of  the  medical  uses  of  alcohc^c  liquids.  By  them  we 
are  enabled  to  stay  the  progress  of  interstitial  death  in  low  fevers,  till 
the  period  of  the  zjnnotic  poison's  virulence  is  passed,  and  it  has  either 
been  evacuated  or  become  inert.  By  them  we  can  check  the  exhaustion 
of  the  body  through  excessive  secretion,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh, 
ttkers^  abscesses,  amputations,  ko.  By  them  we  can  diminish,  in 
ordinary  dietetics,  the  wearing  out  of  the  body  by  the  over-worked 
mind,  whidi  in  this  busy  metropolis  throws  so  many  into  the  hands  of 
the  physician.  But  in  the  wielding  of  this  two-edged  sword  the 
greatest  judgment  is  requisite,  lest  we  carry  the  effect  too  far.  The 
destruction  of  efiS»te  tissues  is  part  of  life,  and  necessarily  precedes 
constructive  renewal;  ii^  then,  we  check  it  too  far,  interstitial  life  is 
diminished,  and  the  system  is  overloaded  with  matter  incapable  of 
vitality. 

It  is  better  therefore  to  give  alcohol  in  a  diluted  form,  even  when 
we  wish  to  produce  its  most  decided  action,  as  in  typhus  fever,  for 
example.  And  it  is  better  to  give  it  combined,  as  it  is  in  wine,  with 
other  substances  of  partially  corresponding  action,  than  to  administer 
it  merely  diffused  in  water,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  economy's  sake. 
Sugar,  we  know  from  Dr.  Booker's  experiments,  has  a  special  effect  in 
limiting  the  destruction  of  tissues  containing  phosphates,  tissues  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  bones  and  nerves.  And  it  is  likely  that 
similar  investigations  into  the  physiology  of  ethers  may  show  some 
special  effects  belonging  to  them.  The  acids,  too,  and  the  extractive 
in  wines,  seem  to  prevent  better  than  water  those  injurious  effects 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  which  spirituous  liquors  exhibit.    There 
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18,  tli«n,  no  extravagance  in  preferring  wine  to  brandy  and  ivmter  in 
the  management  of  lov  feven  in  koif>ital  and  pariah  {MAdiea 

This  is  not  the  place  to  diBcofls  details  in  tbe  node  and  period  ef 
administering  wine  in  acute  complainta.  Bat  one  reminder  mmj  be 
deduced  from  the  view  taken  of  its  ph jsiologioal  aetion^-Yii^  to  aJloir 
intervals  to  elapse,  during  which  its  effects  may  safaside^  and  ihm  sysleai 
recover  for  a  time  its  metamorphoses,  so  that  the  effete  tissues  mqr 
have  a  doe  exit  The  night  is  a  convenient  time  for  this  m  gsueisl, 
but  if^  from  any  cause,  that  is  considered  ineiq)edient^  aome  boats  of 
corresponding  duration  should  be  selected,  during  wkiok  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants  may  be  discontinued. 

The  wine  chosen  for  fever  cases  is  usually  Port;  bot  tbo  raiily  of 
really  good  Portugal  wine,  and  the  excessive  badness  of  all  low-priced 
imitations  now  in  the  market,  render  it  daily  more  and  more  incombeot 
upon  us  to  have  substitutes  at  hand.  The  best  in  the  London  inarkst 
seem  to  be  the  red  Spanish  wines,  Beni  Gario  and  Gadia ;  eapeoiaUf 
the  former,  which,  indeed,  is  often  mixed  with  spoiled  Portognsee 
wine,  and  sold  as  port  It  may  be  had  in  the  wood  at  a  low  prics^ 
considering  its  strength,  and  is  highly  to  be  oommended  for  boi^pitsl 
use  in  a  diluted  state. 

Poor  people,  however,  are  not  the  only  patients  sof^lied  with  Port 
wine  unfitted  for  the  sick  room.  The  prepossession  in  fe^roar  of 
antiquity  causes  many  cellars  in  wealthy  houses  to  fimish  nothing  hot 
a  damaged  article.  To  find  fiuilt  with  a  bottle  that  oost  a  great  son 
a  great  many  years  ago,  is  flat  heresy ;  and  the  better  way  ia  to  gife 
it  up  at  once,  and  order  your  patient  a  good  full-bodied  wine  of  a 
difierent  nature,  sach  as  Madeira,  Burgundy,  or  Hermitage. 

Indniatian  is  a  terrible  word  to  meet  whh  in  periodical  literature; 
It  opens  up  a  prospect  of  so  many  social  and  political  qoestioBS,  tbst 
the  reader  is  apt  to  close  the  page  in  despair.  He  shall  be  let  off  hsie 
with  a  simple  remark  derived  from  wayside  observation— via^  that  k 
all  countries  whero  wine  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  dmnkennem  is  almsit 
unknown  ;  where  it  is  most  expensive,  that  vice  is  at  itsmaxiBMun. 

Degeneration  of  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  drinking;  appears  to  be 
a  chronic  state  of  that  arrest  of  metamorphosis  which  has  been  abeady 
discussed  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  The  effete  tissue  lemains  is  an 
useless  burden  luixed  up  with  the  healthy,  and  is  finally  oon verted  into 
the  least  vitalized  of  all  the  organic  constituents  of  liie  body,  oil  or 
fat  Careful  and  valuable  observations  have  been  mads  by.  Br. 
BOcker,  on  the  abnormally  retained  blood-discs  in  the  oin»yating  floids 
of  habitual  8})irit-drinkers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  dogeusrslad 
hearts,  livers,  and  kidneys  of  these  miserable  sttieides  ia  ^m^^V  to 
us  all. 

Degeneration  arises  from  the  arrest  of  metamorphosis  being  too  kmg 
and  continuously  kept  up.  Hence  there  is  little  dao^sr  o£  it  in  aonto 
cases,  where  the  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  remedies  we  find  it  expt- 
dient  to  administer  is  necessarily  diminished  as  tha  disease  nosda^ 
and  duriug  convalescence  is  reduced  to  the  <«dinary  nUowaseeof 
health.     But  in  chronic  cases  it  is  oflcn  a  matter  Sort     ' 
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tion  whether  we  shall  employ  an  agent  capable  of  doing  along  with 
the  good  we  intend,  an  evil  greater  than  that  originally  to  be  com- 
bated. If  the  doee  iA  a  etimolant  be  repeated  before  the  arrest  of 
meteaorphoaiB  has  ceased  and  the  reaction  of  the  system  has  begun,  a 
■eeond  amst  indeed  takes  place  as  before  ;  bat  the  postponed  reaofcion 
la  angmented  in  foroe  each  time  it  is  delayed,  and  when  it  occurs  at 
laaty  it  is  so  painfully  depressing  that  it  becomes  more  and  more  diffi- 
•ok  to  resist  the  instinct  ta  put  it  off,  and  in  the  end  it  is  really  dan- 
geioM  to  do  so  suddenly.  This  is  the  short  history  of  confirmed 
tippliiig ;  and  often  we  ^r  it  may  be  traced  in  its  origin  to  the  care- 
lessly worded  advice  of  some  medical  man.  Science  or  practice  has 
tanght  him  that  alcoholic  action  will  alleviate  certain  morbid  pheno- 
sneaay  and  be  recommends  it  without  due  warning.  The  patient  knows 
no  harm  in  alcohol  except  drunkenness,  and  so  long  as  he  avoids  that 
Tioe,  thiDka  he  cannot  keep  up  too  steadily  the  agreeable  relief  he  ex- 
perieaoes.  Alas  I  much  safer  for  him  would  be  the  occasional  debauch 
of  a  man  he  deqaises  as  a  profligate,  than  his  own  continuous  steady 
eoorae  towards  death.  A  drunken  bout  brings  its  own  cure,  and  is 
naaally  allowed  to  be  followed  by  reaction  afterwards  ;  but  the  most 
alarming  83rmptom  in  a  tippler  is  that  he  cannot  get  drunk.  Day  by 
day  there  is  a  little  less  and  a  little  less  life  in  his  system,  till  at  last 
his  d^;;enerated  body  is  fit  for  buriaL 

Now,  the  results  above  described  are,  practically  speaking,  unknown 
as  the  consequence  of  wine ;  it  is  spirit  drinking  that  leads  to  them. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  independent  of  the  chemical  differences 
of  the  liquQTB.  Wine  is  rarely  used  except  at  the  principal  meal,  or 
as  a  sort  of  medicine  in  measured  quantity  at  other  hours,  so  that  the 
eflfeots  have  time  to  pass  away  before  another  dose  becomes  duo,  and  no 
eraying  fat  increased  quantity  is  experienced.  lu  fact,  men  go  on 
taking  daily  for  ^ree  quarters  of  their  life  the  same  identical  number 
of  i^aasea,  feeling  daily  the  same  comfort,  and  never  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity.  But  the  spirit  bottle  is  opened  when 
its  owner  **  leds  to  want  it," — nay,  it  is  very  often  carried  about  the 
peiaon  ander  the  appropriate  name,  as  regards  its  deadly  results,  of  a 
^poci^  pistol.** 

We  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  insurance  practice,  of  omitting  the 
nsnal  inqiuries  about  ''  sobriety"  and  **  temperance,"  Ac,  which  give 
o£fence  and  elicit  no  information,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
simple  question — ^^  Do  you  ever  take  spirits  between  meeds  ?''  This 
is  aomethiog  definite,  not  to  be  shirked,  and  if  auswered  in  the 
affirmative  dbould  lead  to  rejection. 

The  siU)ject  of  spirit  drinking  takes  up  more  space  in  this  article 
than  our  promise  of  avoiding  temperance  commonplaces  perha])s  led 
the  reader  to-  expect.  But  we  have  two  excuses :  one  ia,  that  it 
oecopiea  quite  distinct  ground  from  the  question  of  drunkenness,  has 
moch  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  disease,  and  is  therefore  much 
waan  th0  province  of  a  medical  reviewer.  The  other  excuse  is  (we 
hlnah  to  write  it),  that  no  class  of  persons  who  have  received  a  liberal 
odaealion  am  so  often  addicted  to  it  as  medical  men.  Londoners  were 
42-xxi.  '3 
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ehocked  two  or  three  yean  ago  ftt  the  suicide  of  a  highly  VMnX  aiid 
intellectual  surgeon,  who  left  a  paper  attributixig  his  clfwpeir  to  the 
habit  of  secret  tippling  9  but  they  would  have  beeia  len  astoniahed  had 
they  known  bow  many  praotftioners  all  over  ti»  eoiuitry  anffer  &Qm. 
the  peculiar  dyspepsia  of  alcoholism.  The  long  robe  and  hot  llafeetj*! 
xmiforms  are  oceaaionally  disgraced  by  inebriation,  dergyaaa  may  «t 
-too  long  at  the  bottle,  Irat  spirit  tippling  seems  left  ta  jnadical  mea 
and  the  classes  below  them.  They  have  many  temptataona :  haid 
mental  and  corporeal  toil,  sudden  calls  for  esertioa  when  tired,  brokea 
rest,  irregular  exposure  to  cold  and  wc^  weary  waiting  in  lone  iuBat- 
bouses  for  lingering  labours,  the  dull  company  e£  iU-odueated  fersoai^ 
the  wish  to  be  sociable  and  not  seem  proud,  are  a  few  cf  them.  late 
ihese  temptations  they  do  fall,  and  that  on  a  kzge  scale,  eepscially  ia 
T«ral  district& 

To  require  of  an  unfortunate  patient  and  brother  pxaetitioiiAr  that 
he  should  give  up  at  a  blow  that  alcohol  whudi  instinoi  and  sdenee 
agree  in  teaching  him  to  bo  necessary,  is  too  great  a  demand.  If  he 
became  a  teetotaller,  he  would  probably  die  all  the  sooiter.  Hard 
commonplaces  about  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  the  evil  of  its  oppo- 
site, produce  no  more  e£foct  than  schoolboy's  themea  Wiiat  he  wants 
is — first,  kind  sympathy  with  his  misfortaney  and  secondly,  a  ntional 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Now,  nothing  oontributea  xaore  towards 
the  latter  than  a  clear  sketch  of  the  chemistcy  and  i^yaiokgy  of  the 
subject,  and  a  belief  that  the  advantages  of  aloi^oi  aaay  be  had 
without  its  disadvantages.  BJe  should  reflect  haw  wine  diiffiffs  fiwB 
the  spirits  which  are  in  it,  and  again,  how  it  is  not  so  maeh  tiie  quan- 
tity, but  the  frequency  of  the  dose,  which  is  hurrying  him  ta  thegxave 
and  his  children  to  poverty.  The  most  complete  relief  is  the  substitn- 
tion  of  wiuo  for  spirits.  The  very  economy  which  was  perhaps  the 
first  origin  of  the  habit,  will  prevent  excess  in  the  Nearer  liquid.  If 
that  c€U)not  be  accomplished,  let  at  all  events  drams  between  mcilf 
be  avoided  as  poison ;  and  let  the  addition  of  sngpai^  and  flavonaia 
the  shape  of  lemon,  £*nit,  or  a  £?w  drops  of  nitric  «ther,  make  the 
drink  approach  a  step  nearer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape^  aui  be  daily 
more  and  more  diluted. 

Among  the  Dtromgrnnerutt  ofJDigestion  arising  from  wine,  it  will  not 
he  necesMiiy  to  dwell  long  upon  the  immediate  oonseqnenoes  «f  a 
debauch.  It  is  usoal,  in  army  medical  returns,  to  report  it  as  ''  iekA,^ 
as  indeed  there  is,  truly  enough,  an  e{>hemeral  fever,  \mi,  like  othor 
fevers,  it  works  its  own  cmre,  and  dvihana  axe  not  m  the  haliat  of 
applying  to  it  the  same  euphemistic  jsomendatttxak  But^  wtitheai 
being  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  considered  an  excess  as  regards 
alcohol,  wines  will  sometimes  cause  a  disturbance  of  digestion,  which 
prevents  our  sanctioning  their  use  in  cases  where  otherwise  we  might 
be  willing  or  anxious  to  do  no.  This  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  acid  in  the  alimentary  mnaL        ' 

In  some  instances  this  excessive  production  of  aod  ibllowB  equally 
all  sorts  of  wines,  and  even  i^nrits.  Th«i  it  is  due  to  the  muoooi 
membrane  of  the  stomach  being  so  morbidly  sensitiyB  that  it  becomes 
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imUUe  mod  iemponrilj  inflamed,  so  that  it  refuses  to  secrete  its 
solvent  jaioe,  and  to  p^ibrni  with  sufficient  activity  tho  peristaltic 
■WFsnenta.  Henoe  the  aiimentarj  mass  undergoes  the  acetous  and 
hMtie  isnneiitBtkNis,  instead  of  being  digested.  These  patients  ought 
to  ftbatain  frooa  «0  akdholic  drinks  whatsoever  till  cured  of  their 
BioiiMd  ooadition. 

More  oommoolj  it  follows  only  wines,  and  some  sorts  of  wines  more 
tbaa  oUien;.  Thiese  cases  deserve  much  thought,  because  they  are  in 
cbnger  of  fidling  into  the  snares  of  spirit  drinking,  and  also  because 
rmtj  often  the  patient*!  sjrstem  specially  requires  a  stimulus  which  yet 
1m  caniKii  take  without  inooniRBaience.  When  we  r^ect  on  the  lazge 
qaantity  of  free  aeid  existing  in  wine,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
causing  eome  trouble  in  the  stomadi.  If  a  man  drinks  half  a  bottle 
of  Ikk^  he  swallows  one  hundred  grains  of  acid,  equal  to  five  tahle- 
qpoonfiils  of  kmon-juioe;  in  a  pint  of  clarot,  ei^ty  grains;  in  spark* 
Img  cbampagne  or  Madem,  the  same  amount ;  in  port,  if  he  takes 
Cfven  this  comparatively  large  allowance,  he  does  not  get  above  sixty 
graias;  but  then  in  the  throe  last  there  is  nearly  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
whaAf  nuzed  vp  witii  the  food,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  fermeu^ 
and  turn  into  a  &esh  portion  of  acid  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 


Hiero  cheanstry  steps  in  with  valuable  aid.  In  the  simple  instro- 
>  of  ji  standard  aolution  of  oaastic  soda,  we  possess  a  means  of 
tiwting  rapadi^  the  whole  acid  contents  of  wines,  and  rejecting  any 
vUoh  are  thas  declared  nniit  &ar  our  patient. 

Bat  it  makes  some  difference  what  sort  of  acid  is  contained  in  the 
wiBei  Aoelie  is  to  many  stomachs  much  less  injarious  than  tartaric, 
and  st  is  famd  that  the  proportioii  of  these  to  one  another  varies  very 
■mch  ia  the  products  of  fermentation.  Thus,  in  Madeira,  nearly  one- 
^hird  of  the  aoid  contained  is  acetic ;  in  port,  only  one-fourth ;  in 
dbaet,  one-ifth ;  in  champagne,  one-seventh ;  and  in  hock,  not  one* 
oif^itli, whilst  the  vest  is  the  last  digestible,  tartaric,  or  its  ally,  raoemic.* 
BeekUs  theea,  the  tannic  must  be  allowed  for,  small  indeed  in  quantity, 
hot  pofwerfiil  in  operation,  as  its  use  in  medicine  shows. 

Of  coarse,  both  the  quautity  of  acid  aud  the  proportion  of  the  several 
acids  vary,  within  certain  Umits,  in  different  specimens  even  from  the 
■une  Tineyivd,  and  still  mare  in  growths  classed  wider  a  common 
BBBM  in  the  marioet  So  that  to  give  an  opinion  aa  to  the  fitness  of  a 
IKrtknlar  wne  for  drinking,  we  must  carry  onr  investigation  rather 
ftrthar  than  merely  the  application  of  the  soda  test. 

Tiie  aoelie  acid  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  it  off  from  the  wine 

•  See  Holder,  p.  202.    In  100  grammft  of  wine  Oiere  were— 

H^lgmBmea  of        HUljgnunmei  of 
ecetieacid.        tartaric.rmcemie,  &c 

IffaMIni .* l«7    810 

BMnewtee «e    460 

Fen « »»    —    28* 

Bordeenx  ordinaire  B«     S90 

Chunpsgne    m...^..*. «« -••• 
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slowly,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  so  as  not  to  decompoae  the  ex< 
tractive,  and  measuring  it  by  the  standard  alkaline  solution. 

Sugar  in  wine  which  is  to  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  medicine,  is  oSUa^ 
beneficial  by  making  the  acid  and  alcohol  less  immediately  irritating 
to  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  in  that  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  food 
it  is  very  apt  to  increase  the  generation  of  acid  in  the  stomach  or 
cs&cum  to  an  injurious  extent,  generally  two  or  three  hours  after 
meals.  If  an  examiner  of  wine  is  disposed  to  reckon  the  absolute 
quantity  of  sugar,  he  will  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  SoleiVs  saccha- 
rometcr  (which  costs,  with  its  accessories,  not  much  under  20^.),  and 
even  then  may  have  his  analysis  doubted  by  a  chemist  ;*  but  a  &ir 
comparative  valuation  may  be  made  by  first  neutralizing  the  acids 
with  lime,  and  estimating  the  sweetness  which  i*emains  by  the  taster 
This  is  done  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  which  requires  to  be 
added  before  all  trace  of  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible  to  the  palate. 

The  injurious  effect  of  ill-prepared  effervescing  wines  is  easily 
explained  by  the  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  ferment  they  con* 
tain.  This  is  set  in  action  by  the  warmth  of  the  alimentary  canal| 
and  can  hardly  be  overcome  even  by  the  strongest  digestive  powet& 
Flatus  and  acidity  are  its  normal  consequences. 

The  proverbial  unwholesomeness  of  "  mixing  wines"  is  not  explained 
by  chemistry.  In  most  cases  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  temptation 
to  increased  quantity,  or  to  the  taking  of  some  sorts  which  even,  if 
adhered  to  throughout  the  meal,  would  be  equally  hurtfuL  In  fact^ 
the  precept  of  keeping  to  one  wine  seems  to  rest  on  the  same  principle 
as  keeping  to  one  meat. 

Hitherto  the  genuine  and  perfect  juice  of  the  grape  has  been  spoken 
of ;  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  patients  eiq)e- 
rience  in  digesting  wine  arises  from  their  use  of  an  impure  article. 
There  may  be  found  often  a  much  larger  quantity  of  acid  than  thd 
taste  indicates,  concealed  by  molasses,  or  perhaps  by  sugar  of  lead. 
Instead  of  tartaric,  there  may  be  malic  acid,  the  consequences  of  which 
to  the  digesticm  are  well  known  to  the  eaters  of  rhubarb  tarta  and  the 
drinkers  of  hard  cider.  There  may  be  alum,  copper,  iron,  nickel,  naj, 
even  arsenic  (Batilliat,  p.  142),  accidentally  added  to  inferior  wine, 
and  nobody  knows  what  else,  for  purposes  of  fraud. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  adulterations.  It  is  right  ta 
have  a  dear  understanding  what  is  meant  by  this  alaiming  wonl 
Now,  M.  Batilliatt  is,  according  to.  his  title-page,  a  druggist  as  well  as 

•  The  fallacf  in  Solcll's  polarizing  sacoharomcter  as  a  qaantStatire  test  it,  that  or- 
crxatallisable  sugar  rotates  the  rny  to  tlie  left,  whilst  glucose  mul  caue^sngmr  rotate  it  to 
the  right.  So  that  a  sample  of  sherry,  for  example,  with  its  usual  allowance  of  the  on* 
crystallizable,  might  be  so  adulterated  with  white  lump,  molasses,  earamel,  or  inalt,ia 
exactly  to  balance  aud  appear  to  contain  nosngar  at  all. 

t  This  poor  gentleman  is  badly  used  by  transcribers.  Prof  HuMer  calls  him  Batilte'i 
and  having  thus  lost  an  i  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  he  has  his  t  turned  Into  a  c  by  Dr. 
Uence  Jones,  reappearing  as  Batillac.  But  his  fate  is  nothing  to  that  of  Mr.  Bitehcock. 
whom  Dr.  Jones  calls  "Ilitsehok;"  and  then,  when  the  iocUpiant  reader  tries  t0  set 
matters  right  by  TeriO'ing  the  quotation,  he  is  told  to  look  in  a  periodical  of  theyct 
distant  date  of  1884  I  He  has  as  a  companion  in  niisfortnne  our  well-known  fiiend  Vt. 
Lewis  Reck,  who  is  throughout  the  volume  designated  as  **  Beek."  ^hat  will  brotlitf 
Jonathan  say  to  tliis  denationalizing  of  his  shining  lighta 
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k  wine-grower  at  Macon,  and  is  by  no  means  an  indusfcrial  purist,  m 
that  we  may  take  liis  definitiona  as  not  too  straitlaced  even  for  the 
present  state  of  iite  market     He  considers  as  falsified : 

**  1st.  Every  drink  sold  as  wine,  and  not  made  from  fcnnented  ^rape  must. 
-  ^'  8nd.  Every  aiixtare  of  mne  with  another  liquid  of  less  value.    . 

"  3rd.  Wines  whose  uawholesomouess  and  other  bad  qualities  are  eoxMDealed 
by  the  addition  of  foreiopi  matter. 

**  4th.  Those  artificiaBv  coloured. 

"  5th.  Tliose  whose  volume  is  increased  by  substances  not  found  in  the  wines 
of  the  climate  which  they  are  sold  as  coming  from."* 

M.  Batilliat  refuses  to  consider  as  adulteration  those  operations 
^bich  are  technically  termed  "  blend ingf' — that  is,  the  mixture  of 
natural  wines  of  different  vintages :  such,  for  instance,  as  adding  a  verf 
^irituous  or  full-bodied  wine  to  one  poor  or  thin ;  a  brilliant  to  an  ill- 
ooloured  wine,  a  sweet  to  a  dry,  or  even  a  white  to  a  red  wine.  He 
says  that  if  these  compounds  were  looked  upon  as  impure,  we  s/honld 
bave  to  apply  that  term  to  all  wines  that  come  into  the  market.  This 
is  probably  true  as  regards  France,  where  the  operation  has  been  so 
long  and  so  scientifically  practised,  that  really  a  better  article  is  turned 
out  than  if  each  vineyard  or  harvest  furnished  an  exclusive  liqnor. 
There  are  many  wines,  though  not  in  themselves  agreeable,  which  mix 
Teiy  well,  and  often  enable  a  more  delicate  growth  to  stand  the  sea* 
voyage  and  to  ripen  better  in  cellar.  If  it  is  thoroughly  fretted  in,  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  judicious  mixture  of  alcohoL  The  most 
eonscientious  wine-merchants  in  the  City  refuse  now-a-days  to  assign 
different  names  to  their  samples  of  French  wines;  they  do  not  offer 
you  "Lafitte,"  or  "L^ville,"  or  "St  Emilion;"  but  "first,"  or 
"second,**  or  "  third  growth  claret ;"  or  "  Burgundy"  of  several  prices, 
and  not  "  Chambertin*'  or  "  St.  Georges."  As  an  universal  rule,  if 
your  wine-merchant  is  pedantic  about  the  names  of  his  French  winea^ 
he  is  either  deceiving  you  or  he  is  very  ignorant  of  the  Bordeaux  and 
IMjon  markets.  All  that  he  can  really  know  is  that  it  comes  firom  one 
or  the  other  districts,  and  contains  no  other  grape.  The  same  observa- 
tion will  apply  equidly  to  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Madeira  wines ; 
bat  perhaps  those  of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle  may  claim  more  accurate 
pedigrees — ^at  least  when  they  are  of  noble  birth.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  regret  or  to  rejoice  over  this  purity.  It  is  true  that  by  it 
the  tables  of  a  fortunate  few  are  adoi-ned  with  an  occasional  bottle  of 
exquisite  Steinberg  or  Johannisberg ;  but  then,  if  that  perfect  liquid 
had  been  added  to  the  inferior  common  stock,  it  would  have  made  the 
stuff  pressed  upon  us  at  ordinary  dinners  a  less  hazardous  speculation 
to  the  stomach.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  M.  Batilliat  in  his  tolera- 
tion of  blending  wines  of  the  same  district. 

Another  case  of  warrantable  addition  is  the  scenting  of  wine  with 
orris-root,  elder-flower,  raspberries,  «fcc.  It  is  expected  by  customers, 
aud  is  iuQOceut  so  long  as  it  is  not  done  to  conceal  a  bad  odour. 

We  may  also  tolerate  the  additions  of  alcohol  carefully  fretted  into 

•  In  trying  to  improve  upon  this  division  of  the  subtiect.  Professor  Mulder  has  furnished 
•at  whidi  has  the  double  fault  of  beiag  longer  and  leM  exliauitive.  It  is  rash  to  attempt 
riralry  with  a  Frenchuun's  innate  talent  for  clasiiAcation. 
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a  wine  which  vmj  thus  be  enabled  to  be  preaenred  koger;  €r  of  wster 
to  one  which  is  stronger  than  customers  reqinrs..  It  will  ahrajs  be 
impossible  to  detect  these  bj  chemistry  or  by  the  tarte,  and  bo4k  tiii 
intention  and  result  are  good.  The  ease,  however,  is  different  iHiere 
both  water  and  alcohol  are  added,  the  design  of  which  mint  be  fkandn* 
lent,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  futnre  paragraph. 

Of  adulterations  which  may  be  rationally  considered  as  real  frsacb^ 
many  more  kinds  are  probably  practised  than  are  ever  likely  to  be 
known,  except  to  the  inventors.  M.  BatiUiat  scema  to  shrink  froift 
directly  revealing  trade  secrets  as  instances  of  his  daasea,  so  we  will 
take  from  other  sources  a  few  which  seem  specially  to  apply  to  the 
London  market. 

Perhaps  the  above-named  worthy  grape-grower  is  not  aware  how  ia 
England  we  make  the  wine  of  his  own  district  (Macon).  Here  is  the 
receipt  from  the  '  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Own  Book*  (pi  14): 

**  Maetm  (Bitiymtefy). 

*'  Take  8|  lbs.  of  very  dr^r  raisins ;  pick  the  berries  off  the  stalks ;  put  thoa 
in  a  small  cask  where  red  wine  has  recently  been  kept ;  take  off  the  bang,  aad 
poor  in  5^  gallons  of  river-water;  add  a  tittle  less  than  two  iniaiis  of  eldo^ 
nusin  juice,  and  a  quart  of  alcohol  (4°  o.  p.) ;  let  it  work  four  di^  stiniw  H 
every  six  or  twelve  hours ;  bun^  it  dos^  ami  after  six  weeks'  iimc^  du^  it 
with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  ana  bottle  it." 

This  is  a  pretty  &ir  example  of  the  first  class  of  sophistieaiftioiiy  Ar 
though  there  is  no  must  fermented  in  the  preparation,  thero  aro  a;t  aoy 
rate  what  were  once  grapes.  But  let  na  not  flatter  onrsriws  thai  wa 
are  secure  of  having  even  raisins,  for  it  appears  at  page  93  ihmt  them 
is  such  a  thing  as  *^  While  wine  Jrrnn  pears,  perfietfy  equed  to  ike  bed 
white  wine  from  grfxpee^  In  this  there  is  not  a  traeo  of  the  finit  of 
the  vine,  yet  we  are  told  it  ^  may  be  workecl  into  excdloit  ebaonpi^^ 
by  undergoing  the  preparation  given  at  p.  17."  Next  page  we  learn 
that  heetroot-juice  is  ^  a  truly  precious  substitute  for  the  gn^  moat  hi 
the  manufacturing  of  all  artificial  wines,  as  by  mixing  it  wHh  Tariooi 
aromas  it  can  be  made  to  imitate  all  wines.**  As  apple%  pean^ 
rhubarb-stalks,  kc,  contain  malic,  and  grapes  tartaric  aeid,  it  is  thai 
recommended  to  add  ^'  a  sufficient  quantity**  of  bitartrate  of  potash  or 
tartaric  acid,  and  to  scent  the  mixture  with  Tine  flowerSb  tHio  eohair 
is  given  by  **  mulberries,  red  beet-root,  and  wild  blackberriea."  The 
enormous  quantity  of  acid  thus  introduced  mast  of  eeurae  be  coneealed 
by  molasses  or  potato-sugar,  and  the  well-known  efiects  of  tavern  wiBOi 
are  thus  easily  explained. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  only  danger  Has  in  theftbove-namocl 
mixtures  being  sold  in  their  native  foulness.  They  are  more  ooromoiily 
mixed  with  real  wine,  and  thus  the  adulteration  eomes  under  tii^ 
second  head  in  M.  Batilliat's  list.  Fortunately,  science  can  do  some' 
thing  towards  exposing  the  imposture;  the  detecttoi  of  mafic aeid  to 
any  extent  beyond  a  mere  trace,*  shows  that  other frtnta  besides  grapes 

•  Malte  Rcid  maj  be  disHitgiiidhed  by  ils  caleartoiui  salt.  wMch  is  Mliible,  wbercas  tke 
tartrate  and  raccniate  are  precipitated  when  milk  of  lime  to  added  to  i 
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}mv%  been  oaed^  and  stampa  tba  Hi|ud  aa  aduUacaied.  Again,  tW 
odoorandflttroiK^af  bdot-voot  a»iapaciiliarandaom<3i^  of  con* 
aaalTOoat,  ikat  a-YajHtile  piadieB  makeaita  diacoveEy  eaaj. 

Another  ten  of  adokorailBon  idbich  vill  come  under  M.  Batilliat^a 
aeeond  9*%ng^irY,m  the  additiea  of  nleohoL  cmd  waites.  Each  separately 
haa  beeft  ofaafkA  to  be  ponibly  an.  impcovement^  and  when  an  im- 
peaveneoi^  ne#  ofiabkt  of  diaeovery.  But  botk  togBthar,  they  muai 
be  laad  vitk  teadnlent  design^  fur  the  same  wine  cannot  veqaire  sacfa. 
oppoatte  ooaetitaaeitts;  ao  that. detection  ie  a  oiatterof  practical  iuterest^ 
JfeofejBor  Mulder  aeema  to  deiqpair  of  it^  sagdy  remarking  thaik. 
^aioobol  ia  alceh(^*'  and  hitenng  that  the  estimation  of  its  quauti^ 
doea  not  tell  jon  whether  it  eomea  from  the  genuine  wiae^Tat  or  thi^ 
■ureptitioaa  stilL  True,  ''  aloohtd  is  akohoV  but  it  ia  not  eoavae^ 
baaiidy  or  potato  spinL  These  an  what,  the  avarscioua  adolteeator  ia 
apt  to  add,  and  the  same  desire  for  gain  which,  soggested  the  friuid,^ 
ptompting  bim  ako  to  sell  aa  aoon  aa  peeiibl^  there  ia  no  tijne  fi>r  the 
spirit  Uy  be  meocEporated  with  the  esctraetivey  and  the  nanaeoua  feoale 
eik  lefiin  Tkrxm^  often,  be  tastad  eir  smdbt  in  the  bottla  Should  they 
not  appear  aa  easily^  we  magp  apply*  a  pnnoiida  betee  alluded  t»-^ 
mmm^,  tiat  Aeae  flnhstanasB  aie  peoidiarly  potfrerfnl  im  a  state,  of 
mmnte  dimiosL.  Bilute  tie  sospected  liquor  largely  with  water,  andf 
tten  if  spbit  baa  been  recendy  added^  yon  are  pretty  sure  to  taste  it.. 
Anothtt  method  ia  gircn  by  M.  Basset : — ^'^  Warm  a  f^ass  in  yent^ 
' .  poor  mta.it  some  of  the  suspected  wine,  and  then  if  it  deea  not 
jta  flpirifc  t»  natund  fermeufeatien,  oily  dropa  of  akohi^  xiae  xxj^ 
die  sidiBBL"*  Both  tibnse  phaia  may  beobaenred  to ba grounded, 
en  the  liimiauiiwitfa  wheA  apint  unitea itadf  to^ the  other  conatitaenbi 
elwiner  ifBoigenefaifeBdalongwitkthitt}.    We  peete*  the  first. 

The  adulterations  included  in  the  third  cksa  mMst  be  diotipgdahed 
eaMfoMy  fisdmbeiiestnietliedB  of  saving  winea  imperil  of  de^  These 
bvfW  been  befive  attnded  to^  and  eompueed  with  die  medieal  tKeatmoKt 
ef  disMse;  either  seme  dsfieiaMt  norasal  eenstitiieBt  ia  aepplie^  or  da^ 
■wneih^wg  is  temperaaHLy  added  which  renMHTOe  die:  pecaant  mfittef,.and 
^^HKiteslf-xeBKrinsd^kanring  die  wine  pun  bat  w^  €)k£  a  simiier 
imooent  nateve  ia>  ^  dimanntion  in  young  wine  of  aome  eenabitiienAt 
whiA  mini  dangeieva  ezoese — soaii^  for  example,  aa  the  abatraetMHa  <vC 
tee  tartaric  acid  b^r  lime  er  by  the  neutral  tartwte,  wbidk  pveeipitate  ib. 
ia  an  itedubfa  ferm  eaay  ef  remoraL  Of  course  it  would,  be  impea* 
a&le  to  aaoertain  wfaetbar  Mieae  ^  docteringfi'*  had  been  pnctisad^  e?ei» 
if  tka  knonrtedge -wem  of  a»y  iriioe. 

Of  a  yery  opposite  moral  character  are  many  of  the  recspeaia  tbi^ 
<m^k»  aiHk  Bpirit  Iteitenta'  Own.  Book.'  Here  w  ted  ehidk, 
Mttrbk^  te^[«ead  to  fearnt4iraet,  not  dio  taitaric  acid  al  youtlv  but  tji^r 
^'^aeonHBaa"  ovaeetie aoid  ei prwnd^m  decay.  A  very diffii«e»t  thingi;. 
tetbrteiinite  of  the  earth  bcng  inaolixble,  ia  left  in  the  teak,  wbU» 
the  aeetate  geea  down  into  the atomaoh.  HenoajBdataff  wee  eUete^ 
deteei  tiie  ^teiein  the  saek^"  whidb  he  so  juadpF  deaoiayefi-  m 

•  TnM4  de  la  TtMmmaitM/mi^^^^O,    Fri1>,  18S8. 
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rascally.  Equally  bad  is  tbe  additum  of  molaases  or  poftato-mgar  t9 
oover  the  acid;  indeed,  the  consequences  to  the  digestion  an  osoaUy 
worse,  because  the  aoid  is  left  in  its  native  atreiigth.  But  «f  wb^ 
punishment  is  he  worthy  who  could  devise  the  followang  inleiiiai 
recipe? — "To  keep  wine  from  turning  sour:  put  in  tiie  oaak  two 
pounds  three  ounces  of  small  shot  **  1 1 1  Ah,  Professor  Mulder,  when 
your  innocence  said  that  lead  was  no  longer  used  to  the  adulteration 
of  wine,*  you  did  not  know  the  wickedness  of  au  Anglo-Savon  in 
1855.  But  you  are  not  shocked  half  enough  yet.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ?  "  In  extreme  cases,  when  all  the  previous  recdpts  have  been 
tried  without  any  satisfactory  result** — ^that  is  to  say,  when  the  wine 
already  contains  lead,  alum,  brandy,  chalk,  charcoal,  chloride  of  lini^ 
barley,  honey,  &c.  kc — ''  take  a  small  pinch  of  oxalio  acid,  and  put  it 
in  the  bottle*' !  1 1  Nay,  reader,  do  not  be  sceptical,  there  are  the  words 
in  page  32,  in  all  their  normal  horror. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  detection  of  these  gross  adultera* 
tious  is  as  easy  as  possible,  and  that  any  future  ^Analytical  Commis* 
sion"  of  food  and  drink  will  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  ua  the  exact 
number  of  disciples  who  follow  the  precepts  of  Mr.  Domat. 

The  artificial  colouring  of  wine  might  have  been  included  in  the 
last  category,  as  it  almost  always  has  for  its  object  the  concealment 
of  decomposition,  or  at  best  the  concealment  of  the  oontiequences  of 
a  bad  harvest.  It  is  certainly  a  fraud,  because  the  intention  ia  to 
get  a  higher  price  than  the  article  is  worth.  The  aimplest  method 
of  detecting  it  is  that  used  by  M,  Batilliat  for  red  wine.  He  treats 
it  with  ammonia,  which  produces  in  all  wine,  genuine  or  not,  a 
brown  tint.  If,  then,  tartaric  acid  be  added,  the  true  oolouringt 
matter  of  the  grape  is  not  af^ted,  but  remains  brown,  while  all 
dye-stufSs  are  restored  to  their  original  hue. 

Another  method  is  to  saturate  the  wine  with  tannin,  and  then  ^n* 
cipitate  the  addition  with  gelatine.  Genuine  wine  loses  all  colour  after 
a  few  repetitions  of  this  process,  whilst  that  which  is  artificial  remaim 
permanent.  There  is  something  much  more  definite  and  pvactieal  ia 
these  plans  than  in  the  attempt  to  decide  on  the  individual  matter  osel 
for  adulteration  by  means  of  the  hues  it  exhibits  under  difiisreni 
reagents,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a  shrewd  adulterator  would  only  hate 
to  mix  kis  colours  completely  to  puzzle  a  chemist,  Potassa,  fn 
example,  gives  a  violet  precipitate  with  mulberries,  a  red  with  beet- 
root, and  a  blue-violet  with  privet  j  but  who  can  describe  or  anticipate 
the  tints  arising  from  various  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  Ui€9 
substances? 

The  main  use  of  discovering  that  artificial  coloimng^matters  haw 
been  used,  is  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  other  sophistications,  fat 
in  themselves  they  are  not  of  much  consequ^ice.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  it  at  all  likely  that  they  are  often  employed  alone,  for,  as  M.  Batillitt 
remarks^  it  is  uot  worth  the  adulterator's  while.  Strong,  highnxdooral 
wines  of  the  South  furnish  at  the  same  time  abundant  colouring-matter 

»  Holder,  p.  800, 
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and  an  additional  qoantitj  of  sprite  and  if  bought  young,  are  so  cheap 
aR  to  gratify  the  most  aTarioious.  So  long  as  a  wine>merchant  can  get 
Bem-Oarlo  and  lower-daas  Rhone  wines  at  their  present  price,  he 
need  not  nm  the  risk  of  detection  by  using  logwood  or  elderberries. 
'  M.  BatiUiat*8  fifth  category  is  intended  to  designate  the  adulters* 
tions  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence— the  most  difficult,  if  not  impoa* 
sible,  to  detect  of  all,  and  the  most  extensively  practised.  The  mixture 
with  inferior  wines  of  those  from  another  district,  so  as  to  produce  a 
temporary  resemblance  to  a  superior  growth,  is  injurious,  because  in 
many  cases  the  &ctitiou8  liquid  much  sooner  decays  and  disappoints 
the  purchaser  than  the  vintage  which  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
baying.  Beyond  this,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  harm  is  done,  and  in 
eases  where  the  wine  is  really  made  more  permanent,  perhaps  the  aocu<« 
sation  of  fraud  should  not  be  brought.  However  that  may  be^  it  is 
very  profitablei,  and  is  not  only  practised  under  the  rose  in  all  centres 
of  the  wine  trade,  but  almost  entirely  supports,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  most  thriving  populations  in  France.  The 
port  of  Oette  is  crowded  with  the  fleets  of  all  civilized  nations  loading 
with  wine,  made  indeed  from  grape-juice,  but  which  in  no  one  instance 
is  pure  firom  the  vineyard  whose  name  it  bears.*  Order  whatever 
vintage  you  like,  of  whatever  peculiar  or  delicate  flavour,  and  the 
Cette  manu&cturer,  worthy  descendant  of  the  GrasevXua  esuriena  whose 
land  he  inhabits,  will  provide  you  with  it  on  the  shortest  notice.  But 
do  not  delay  long  to  drink  or  sell  it,  for  if  you  do,  all  resemblance  to 
the  genuine  article  is  gone. 

M.  Chaptal  lets  out  some  trade  secrets  in  a  description  he  gives  of 
the  preparation  of  cheap  Bordeaux  for  our  market.  He  says  that  the 
fennentation  of  inferior  wine  is  arrested  by  the  operation  of  sulphuring, 
and  that  it  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of  ^'  vin  muetJ*  ''  This  is 
mixed  with  Beni-carlo,  Hermitage,  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  mixture  is 
fermented  to  fbrm  the  wine  which  is  drunk  in  England  under  the  name 
ofdacet" 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  of  late  years  the  imitation  of 
special  vinous  flavours  has  been  much  assisted  by  the  discovery  of  so 
many  ethereal  substances  which  resemble  them.  Acetic  ether  is  not 
used  in  medicine  or  in  the  arts,  yet  it  is  made  in  considerable  quan<» 
titles  by  chemists.  On  our  inquiriug  at  a  large  wholesale  house 
whether  they  evw  sold  osnanthic  ether,  the  i^ply  was,  ''  Oh,  yes,  we 
sent  two  ounces  to  Norwich  this  morning." 

Nitrous  ether  is  considered  by  M.  Batilliat  so  useful  to  his  trade^ 
that  he  has  figured  and  described  in  his  volume  an  apparatus  for  its 
fikbrication.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fruity  flavours  found  in  other 
similar  substances  will  be  neglected. 

In  all  the  forms  of  adulteration  last  mentioned,  chemistry  must  be 
quite  at  fault.  Indeed,  M.  Batilliat  contends  that  the  addition  of 
ethers  is  not  an  aiiulteration  at  all,  that  it  is  not  unwholesome,  and 

•  strange  to  aay.  the  rarest  flag  of  all  is  the  Union  Jack.  (See  *  Claret  and  Olives/  an 
aansing  seamper  through  Sooth  France.)  The  fkct  is,  that  if  we  most  have  mixed  wine, 
we  like  to  mix  it  oonelrei  and  get  the  profit 
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that  if  people  do  Hot  like  boaqnct^  tbey  need  nok  hay  it.  A  doubt, 
liowever,  may  he  suggested  «  to  the  keepiag  of  tkM  ^^iB^Komad" 
wines,  and  therefore  w  to  th^  being  ^ita  aaited  to  ikm  y|Wiiiiu  of 
thoee  who  purchase  them.  And  in  definik  <rf  obewioal  tast^  w»  woidd 
lecal  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  ttyiag  bj  arfeifieU  x^waing 
whether  the  liqaor  ia  likely  or  not  to  gain  m  fla^poar  hy  9Lgm, 

This  article  anst  not  extend  to  a  groater  lengtl^  im  jantiaa  to  a«b* 
jects  of  more  directly  vital  interest,  bnt  probably  anaagh  ham  baaa  said 
to  show  that  a  scientific  interest  attaches  to  wine^  aMl  to  jvatifya  bope 
that  the  puMie  may  see  the  advancea  of  ehemistiy  in  tbia  dnectm 
embodied  in  a  good  readable  book  in  our  kngiMge.  Wbai^  wia  abcmU 
prefer  would  be  a  new  edition  ci  Dr.  He»daraoii*a  work,  rataininy  ikm 
ornamental  character  of  the  orjgmal,  aa  toitod  toa  jofyoMn  aakjeet^  bat 
adding  such  chapters  as  are  ra^uinte  to  ke^  «p  walk  tiia  pbyna- 
k)gica],  medica!,  and  moral  qxiestMM  witk  wki<di  our  guiiistiuu  has 
surrounded  wine. 


Bmtiew  in. 

The  PJienomena  of  Spinal  lrrit(Uion  arid  O^iar  Func^anei  I>iaeBum  qf 
the  Nervous  Systemy  Explainedy  csnd  a  RatUmai  Ftan  qfTrmjthneni 
Deduced.  By  Thoicas  Inicak,  M.D.  Lond.,  Lectmrer  on  ilm 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  lor 
firmary,  Physician  to  the  Northern  Hospital,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Sootty. — Zandon:  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  20L 

Htsttbria  !  i^inal  irritation  ! — whait  a  maaa  of  medical  igaoBaace  aad 
quackery  have  these  two  words  to  answer  for !  Tke^  banre  irenly  beaa 
tiie  scapegoats  of  medical  science,  and  haw  dcme  meKa  to  oaaiead  the 
student  and  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  cardess  practioe  atod  laotise,  tiaa 
even  "  water  on  the  brain"  or  "  disease  of  the  liver."  Names  wkboQt 
a  definito  av  definable  pathok>gieaI  meanings  tbey  hmm  kad  tea  oftea 
prevented  an  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  a  patiBil'a  eompkoat 
We  fear  that  no  amount  of  Pftedical  litentare  and  acienti£c  ioqaiiyr 
however  suceess&l  in  itseif,  will  ever  pievent  kaafy  gaMaatizaiioB  sr 
routine  treatment,  where,  mediesae  is  regarded  as  a  tiade  taiher  than  a 
science;  still  we  must  acknowkdge  the  la|^ merit  of  tiioea  who  sedc 
to  place  any  given  question  on  a  sura  baais^  and,  like  tha  auftbor  of  the 
book  l)efore  usy  withdraw  one  or  more  o^*  tha  «acuae»  wfaxek  iadsksit 
men  have  to  cover  their  own  shortcominga.  Dk.  InBum,  wkosa  views 
we  cursorily  and.  commendingly  alluded  to  a  yearagoy  ia  speaking  of  ft 
pamphlet  in  which  he  discussed  the  stature  of  certain  painfol  affiictisi^ 
now  brings  the  subject  aiore  fully  under  our  notice,  and  aaqgaea  with 
such  force  and  cleumeaBy  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  het  does  not 
gain  many  adherents,  and  do  more  to  uadermine  tha  atnmg^Kdd  oC 
hysteria  and  spinal  irritation  than  any  previous  writer. 

Spinal  irritation  is  merely  the  call,  in  the  title  of  I^.  laman's  workj 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  passer  by;  the  whole  tenor  gt  th(a  book 
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B  ta  dsow  tbat  saeh  a  tking  has  no  existeiioe,  and  tlmt  wliat  hai 
received  tbe  immm  is  a  complex  of  symptoms  indoesd  in  Taaoos  ways^ 
ImiI  M  dependent  upon  general  d^iiij  of  a  oonsiitniion  in  which 
individiHd  parts  haire  been  taxed  beyond  their  strengtbw 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Iiiman's  very  interesting  book  is  in  the  main  a 
reprint  of  tW  pamphlet  above  allnded  to^  and  compriies  eight  chaptaniy 
in  whick  he  snoeessively  examines  the  difierent  phases  of  mnacuiar 
psin  in  diiSafent  parts  of  the  body,  which  haye  hitherto  generally  re* 
ceiyed  an  explanation  at  variance  with  that  inwrptetation  laddly 
grren  by  the  author.  On  a  former  occasion  we  were  nnable  to  devote 
as  much  space  to  Dr.  Inman*s  views  as  we  think  they  merit.  Without 
going  aonewhat  into  the  details  of  his  doctrine  of  muscular  pain,  we 
sboohi  be  nnable  to  render  intdl^ble  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
spinal  irritation.  We  diall  theivifiHV  ofiBnr  no  further  apology  for 
laying  a  brief  analysis  of  the  former  before  our  readers  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  following  extract  exhibits  the  anatomical  and  physiologicsl  basis 
upon  which  Dr.  Inman*s  views  rest : 

"  On  the  whole,  the  tendinotts  parts  sre  hkn^  ireqneatly  the  seat  of  pain 
than  the  leshj,  bat  when  the  uTection  is  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  the  fleshy 
parts  alone  are  implicated.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  by  iupury  into 
the  Donate  aaatony  ef  musc^.  We  know  that  every  muscohir  fillre  termmates 
at  each  end  in  being  attached  to  a  tendinous  filne ;  that  these  again  are,  nngly 
or  collectively,  inserted  directly  into  the  bones.  Whenever  a  musde  eontractag 
there  is  a  stxiia  upon  all  parts  of  it,  and  a  direct  effort  to  tear  it  from  the  bone 
or  to  separate  itsdf  into  its  integral  parts.  There  are  therefore  iufo  strains 
upon  the  tendinous  fibre  at  eacA  end  or  the  muscle — one  where  it  joins  the 
muscular  fibre,  the  other  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  bone.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  this  consideration,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  (speaking  generally) 
the  musealar  fibre  is  much  longer  than  the  tendinous  one,  and  the  strain  which 
is  divided  over  a  long  space  in  the  former,  is  concentrated  in  a  small  space  in 
the  latter.  In  eorrolwration  of  this  view,  we  may  add  that,  where  the  muscle 
lua  a  long  tendon  attached  to  it,  as  the  gastrocnemius,  for  example,  the  pain 
arising  from  over-ttretchiuff  or  over-exertion  is  confined  almost  exdusivclj  to 
the  origin  and  insertion  oT  the  tendon,  the  intermediate  parts  being  free  from 
p«n."  (pp-a^/jfy.) 

It  is  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the  fhct  by  trying  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  while  the  feet  are  close  together  and  the 
knees  are  straight.  Scvcto  pain  in  the  popliteal  region  is  the  result 
when  the  experiment  is  first  performed.  The  application  of  the  fiict 
to  |>athology  when  once  suggested  is  easy  enough ;  wherever  unusual  or 
excessive  muscular  exertion  has  been  employed,  aching  pains  show  that 
a  muscle  or  a  set  of  muscles  are  taking  their  revenge]  in  persons  con- 
stitutionally weak  or  debilitated  by  disease,  these  pains  necessarily 
set  in  much  more  readily  if  undue  exertion  be  used ;  what  to  the 
heahhy  person  would  be  a  painless  and  pleasurable  eflTort,  becomes 
under  such  .circumstances  fraught  with  anxiety  and  pain ;  and  the 
danger  then  is  that  the  phantom  '^Inflammation**  steps  in,  and  lures 
the  medical  man  on  to  the  employment  of  mercury  and  black-draught, 
leeches  and  blisters — agents  calculated  indeed  to  insure  a  return  of 
qmsm  and  ache,  but  little  likely  to  remove  them.     The  debility  that 
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causes  the  strain  of  the  miusolc  upon  its  tendon  to  become  «  source  of 
pain,  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  ^msmodic  action  in  the  muscular  tiasue 
itself;  here  the  locality  affected  is  necessarily  different,  lying  midway 
between  the  muscular  insertions  or  in  the  parts  most  supplied  with 
muscular  fibre.  By  a  combination  of  the  aching  pains  and  ihe  spasm, 
the  most  formidable  organic  diseases  may  be  simulated,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic and  other  reducing  modes  of  treatment  appear  imperative, 
whereas  a  careful  inquiry  would  show  the  diametrically  opposite  pro* 
cedure  to  be  essential  to  the  patient*s  reoovery. 

We  give  the  heads  of  the  following  case,  because  it  will  illustrate 
these  points; 

''  Mrs.  T.,  aged  about  fifty-four,  came  under  Dr.  Inman's  care,  suffering  from 
bronchitis  and  asthma.  She  had  been  under  medical  treatment  thirteen  years, 
and  informed  me  that  she  liad,  in  addition  to  her  other  ailments,  enlargetnent 
of  the  liver,  and  a  tumour  in  the  uterus.  Her  severest  sufferings,  however, 
arose  from  intense  pain  between  the  shoulders  and  in  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head ;  it  was,  sne  said,  as  if  something  were  burning  her  with  a  hot  iron. 
She  had,  too,  pains  in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back,  and,  she  added,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  there  was  continued  grasping  pain  all  over  the  abdomeii, 
as  if  something  were  always  drawing  her  up ;  ana  so  severe  was  this  when  she 
walked,  that  sue  was  often  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  palisades  in  the  street  to 
draw  herself  up  by*  and  relieve  the  pain.  Bed  alone  gave  her  a  degree  of  ease^ 
but  her  troubles  pursued  her  there,  for  at  every  turn  the  abdominal  walls  were 
drawn  up  into  lumps  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Life  was  burdensome^  and  she 
longed  for  release."  (pp.  \^  et  seq,) 

The  whole  antiphlogistic  artillery  had  been  successively  employed 
to  combat  the  various  symptoms,  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
aggravating  them ;  after  careful  inquiry,  however,  into  her  case,  Dr. 
In  man  elicited  the  following  particulars: 

"  Ori^ally  a  healthy  woman  from  the  country,  she  had  married  a  gentlemaa 
who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  any  lady  who  iudulged  in  luxurious  habits. 
She  had  ever  acted  as  affection  dictated,  aud  sat  erect,  without  using  any  arti- 
ffcial  support.  As  long  as  she  was  strong,  the  exertion  brought  no  suffering, 
but  when  menorrfaagia,  diarrhoea,  and  the  like  had  pulled  her  down,  the  muscmi 
refused  to  do  their  work  without  pain.  The  bronchitis  k^t  up  debihty;  wine 
and  other  stimuli  were  not  adequate  to  give  the  necessary  strength,  and  fbt 
neither  had  the  indiaation,  nor  had  she  ever  been  directed,  to  give  her 
muscles  less  work  to  do.  ,  «  .  There  were  the  usual  ph;^sical  signs  of  broa* 
chitia  over  tlie  lower  halves  of  both  lungs,  but  percussion  showed  that  the 
liver  was  natural  in  size,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  supposed  enlarge- 
ment had  been  nothing  more  than  a  cramped  state  of  the  external  obUqae  on 
the  right  side." 

Dr.  Inman  assured  the  lady  that  all  the  nains  'we^e  muscular;  and 
by  frequent  rest  on  a  sofa  and  an  easy  chair,  by  avoiding  tea^  the  exhi- 
bition of  mild  expectorants,  steel,  aiid  c6d-o9,  she  eained  sthsngth  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  die  was  again  able  to  enter  upoa 
the  ordinary  enjoytnents  of  life.  ' 

''The  pains,  and  aches,  and  spasms  had  ^  gone;  the  opngh  was  all  hat 
well,  aud  she  who  had  previously  nsen  at  eleven  and  retired  at  eigtit,  now  rose 
at  eight  and  retired  at  eleven." 

The  diagnosis  of  ^e  muscular  and  ^bj^ous  pains  is  determined  by 
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being  of  a  hot  and  burning  character,  hj  being  absent  in  the  morning 
and  increasing  towards  bedtime  ;  or  if  the  result  of  excessive  exertion 
on  a  preceding  daj,  by  occurring  early  in  the  morning  and  passing  off 
as  the  day  advances;  by  being  commonly  relieved  by  steady  pressure, 
though  when  of  long  duration,  the  parts  may  become  tender  to  the 
touch;  by  being  induced  by  excessive  exertion  in  a  strong  person,  or 
by  a  weak  muscle  having  to  do  the  work  of  a  strong  one;  by  relax-^ 
ation  or  artificial  support  affording  relief;  by  the  pulse  remaining 
unaffected ;  by  the  patient,  when  describing  the  seat  of  pain,  almost 
invariably,  though  of  course  unconsciously,  moving  the  hand  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles;  and  lastly,  by  the  pain  of 
cramp  often  coming  on  suddenly  during  the  night,  while  the  patient 
is  moving. 

If  our  readers  will  pass  their  individual  experience  in  review,  and 
compare  their  reminiscences  with  the  previous  statements,  they  will 
probably  be  able  readily  to  suggest  the  ])oints  at  which  the  muscular 
pains  spoken  of  most  readily  occur.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  pre- 
fixed to  the  letter-press  of  Dr.  Inmau*s  book,  which  we  would 
willingly  reproduce,  would  render  the  matter  still  more  intelligible. 
Stilly  the  enumeration  of  the  points  at  which  the  pains  are  most  com- 
monly felt,  will  at  once  suggest  the  anatomical  relations  to  which  they 
are  due,  upon  Dr.  Inman's  theory.  The  interscapular  aponeurosis,  the 
occipital  and  the  claviculo-scapular  insertions  of  the  trapezius,  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  common  seats  of  the  pain. 

"  How  many  must  have  noticed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pain  in  tlie 
shoulder  of  phthisical  subjects — so  common,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered  hy 
many  as  a  cnaracterislic  sign  of  local  pleurisy  —  and  yet  how  strong  must 
liave  been  the  feelinff  of  surprise  in  many  to  find  the  patient  refers  the  pain  to 
a  part  distant  from  tlie  a|)ex  of  the  lung." 

Or,  to  take  a  corresponding  point  anteriorly,  how  often  do  we  meet 
with  severe  pain  at  the  insertion  of  the  lesser  pectoral  in  phthisical 
subjects,  which,  like  the  former,  is  erroneously  attributed  to  infiamma- 
tion,  and  yields  only  when  treated  by  narcotic  and  tonic  applications  ? 
The  erector  spince,  including  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi, 
firom  the  labour  thrown  upon  them  in  supporting  the  trunk  in  the  erect 
position,  suffer  very  fi^uently,  as  our  female  jjatients  amply  verify, 
both  in  their  complaints,  as  in  the  gratitude  they  constantly  eWnce  for 
the  recommendation  of  warm  plasters  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain — 
plasters  that  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  "support'*  to  which  the  patients  themselves  so  constantly  attribute 
the  relief  afforded,  flow  often  are  we  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
pain  in  the  lef^  hypochondria  of  ansemic  females  ?  a  pain  that  we  think 
may  be  more  I'cadily  explained  upon  Dr.  Iumau*s  theory,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  tension  of  the  tendinous  insertions  of  the  sen*atus  posticus 
inferior,  the  sacro-lumbalis  or  quadratus  lumborum,  than  byi*eferring  it 
to  intercostal  or  splenic  neuralgia.  How  often,  too,  is  disease  of  the 
liver  or  of  the  kidneys  made  the  wretched  excuse  for  blue-pill  and 
alkalies,  where  steaks  and  steel  would  insure  a  rapid  anaesthesia.  In 
fiict,  the  suggestion  of  muscidar  and  tendinous  pains  is  so  palpably  Just 
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in  a  large  unmber  of  our  patients,  especially  of  the  fesnale  aex,  and  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  look  upon  all  disease  as  indicatuig  a  tonic  aod 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  so  strong,  that  we  almoat  lear  that  the 
promulgation  of  Dr.  Inman's  views  may,  by  giving  an  additional 
impetus  in  the  same  direction,  cause  a  dangerous  neglect  of  all  reducing 
agents  in  disease^  just  as  hitherto  the  bulk  of  piactitioiMsn  have  de- 
pended more  upon  "  antiphlogistic  remedies"  than  was  warranted  by 
science  or  justified  by  the  results. 

Instances  will  readily  suggest  themselves  of  the  glutei,  the  intep- 
oostols,  the  diiqphragm,  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  huge  pectoral  and 
other  muscles,  being  affected.  We  cannot  refrain  from  ejctracting  the 
following  case,  as  showing  how  important  a  correct  diagnoaia  m.  The 
delinquent  in  question  will  be  found  to  be  the  rectus  abdominia : 

"  Jolm  Williams,  aged  forty-four,  labourer  in  white-lead  works,  and  of  tall, 
spare  build  and  sallow  complcxioD,  was  admitted  into  the  Northern  Hospital 
complaining  of  severe  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  supposed  to  be  the  resut  of 
the  DanefuTinfluence  of  lead.  The  puiu  was  described  as  a  dreadful  weakness 
and  was  referred  entirely  to  the  cDsifonn  cartikge.  He  had  becai  repeatedly 
under  treatment  for  it,  had  been  blistered  and  leedied  without  relief.  Ai  hjs 
admission  he  was  wearing  a  large  strcn^hening  plaster.  A  dose  examination 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  aodomen,  failed  in  detecting  any  ^sease.  There  wis 
no  blue  line  rouna  the  gums ;  the  tongue  was  dean,  digestion  indifferent,  the 
bowds  regular ;  both  legs  were  very  remarkable  from  the  number  and  sne  of 
varicosities  in  the  veins.  Failing  to  ascertain  any  serious  oompbnnt-,  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  on  Monday  morning  (Le.,  after  rest  on  Sandi^).  *  Qa^ 
well,  sir/  was  the  answer.  '  And  on  Saturday  night  ?'  '  Quite  done,  sir :  se 
bad  I  can  scarcely  reach  my  home ;  it  often  takes  me  half  an  hour  [to  go  half 
a  mile],  and  I  am  sometimes  fairly  doubled  up  with  pain.'  I  next  inpdred 
what  his  work  consisted  in,  and  found  that  it  was  to  raise  from  the  ground, 
and  throw  up  to  a  stage  above  him,  heavy  materials,  which  invoked 
frequent  contraction  and  a  frequent  stretchbg  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  I  ascertained  that  towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  different  scg* 
meuts  of  the  rectus  were  frequently  cramped ;  that  he  had  aboot  the  smm 
period  lumps* — ^i.e.,  isohticd  cramps  in  the  left  external  d)limie ;  and  that  he 
Lad  occasionally  pains  in  the  region  of  the  erector  spins.  X  oonssdeted  the 
case  one  of  simple  over-exertion,  directed  the  man  to  rcmam  in  bed«  gave  him 
steel  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  on  my  next  visit,  two  days  after,  the  man  declared 
himself  quite  well.  He  remained  in  the  house,  however,  untH  he  was  snffi- 
dently  improved  in  health  to  bear  the  hard  work  he  had  to  get  through  without 
painful  results." 

How  often  may  the  hypogastric  pains  of  females  be  due  io  stretdi- 
ing  of  the  pubic  insertion  of  the  rectus,  or  of  the  tendiiioiu  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique^  which  have  been  treated  as  ihflaaiimatioa 
of  the  womb,  the  ovaries,  or  the  bladder  ?  How  frequently  are  obtti- 
nate  pains,  which  tbe  medical  man  has  in  vain  attacked  by  tlie  wlmls 
apparatut  medicaminumj  speedily  removed  by  change  of  air,  aeiene^  mi 
diet,  calculated  both  to  rest  the  part  affected  and  give  tone  to  Aesyston^ 
while  an  earlier  recognition  of  the  muscular  and  teqdmouB  ongiii  nSf^ 
have  rendered  unnecessary  the  interruption  of  the  ordinaiy  inode  of 
fife,  and  saved  the  patient  much  bodi^  and  mental  8ufleri|igt 

The  first  five  diapters  of  the  book  have  hitherto  o6eii|iSed  ua 
*  -  Qaeiy, '  phaotom  tumours  *  ?— Ed. 
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Cramp,  ia  relation  to  the  questions  under  consideration,  is  the  subject 
of  the  ensuing  three  chapters.  Numerous  ilhistrative  cases  are 
addooed  to  exfdaiu  and  corroborate  the  author's  meaning,  and  we  have 
read  these,  like  the  preceding  chapters,  with  much  interest  and  benefit. 
We  think,  however,  that  what  has  already  been  said  will  suffice  to  indi« 
cate  the  character  and  scoxie  of  the  work,  and  we  wish  to  reserve  the 
little  space  at  our  disposal  for  a  brief  analysis  of  the  second  division  of 
the  whole  work,  which  commences  with  the  eighth  chapter. 

Although  the  reader  may  surmise  the  application  of  the  muscular 
theory  of  pains  to  **  spinal  irritation,^  this  complex  of  symptoms  is 
not  adverted  to  till  now.  The  remaining  eight  chapters  are  devoted 
to  its  considentioiL  After  diaoossing  the  views  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  authors  who  have  written  on  spinal  irritation,  Dr.  Inman 
proceeds  to  show  the  weak  points  of  the  whole  doctrine,  and  demon- 
strates— ^we  think  satisfactorily — ^how  the  spinal  tenderness,  which  is 
the  fdndamental  feature  of  the  malady,  is  brought  about  by  strain 
Qpon  the  qMnoiis  processes  caused  by  the  tendinous  expansions  attached 
to  them.  The  application  of  the  theory  to  other  symptoms,  and  the 
eorroborative  ugiiraents  deduced  from  the  results  of  treatment,  must 
be  sought  in  tfao  book  itself;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  insert  here 
the  fofiowing  smnmary  of  the  author's  ^iews  on  the  subject : 

^  We  believe  that,  the  vast  majority  of  the  symptoms  considered,  the  results 
of  qmud  irritation  arise  from  over  exertion  of  one  or  more  portions  of  the 
mnscnlar  svstem  in  debilitated  subjects. 

^  That  tne  iqpinal  tenderness  has  a  simihir  on^n. 

"  That  the  other  symptoms,  commonly  considered  as  resuUing  from  spinal 
tcaderiiww^  are  concomitanU  only,  and  referriblc  to  a  common  cause." 

After  these  remarks  we  find  the  author  inquiring  into  the  relation 
existing  between  hysteria  and  spinal  irritation.  We  shall  be  prepared 
to  find  him.  accounting  for  many  of  the  anomalous  symptoms  of  hysteria 
Qpen  the  same  basis  npon  wliich  wo  have  seen  that  h.e  places  those 
of  apiflal  irritttiidn.  Hysteria  again  leads  Dr.  Inman  to  the  oonsidera- 
tkm  of  other  distuerbanoes  of  the  system,  which  are  the  result  of  excea- 
STfe  nervoin  action,  tmd  the  exhaustion  consequent  npon  it.  Insanity, 
speetrsl  or  aural  illusions,  tic,  chorea,  convulsions,  catal^sy,  corna^ 
nrinatian,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  jaundice,  ai*e  successively  viewed  and 
inquired  into  in  this  light.  But  although  the  remainder  of  the  book 
a^T"t^?i^«  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  anthor's  axguments  aud  illustrations. 

We  cannot,  no  we  ver,  part  from  him  without  cordially  acknowledging 
the  high  merit  of  the  work  before  us ;  the  ludd  and  scientific  manner 
in  which  the  vaiiaus  topics  are  handled  \  nor  without  esi)ecially  advert- 
ing to  the  evidence  that  pervades  the  whole  that  it  is  written  by  a 
aomid  prmctttioner  and  ti  thorougldy  enlightened  physician.  Dr. 
Inman^a  book  cannot  fail  to  contribute  materially  to  abolishing  the 
term  ^spinal  irritation,**  by  substituting  a  physiological  reality  for  a 
dreamy  phantom  j  it  aids  in  like  manner  in  circumscribing  and  limiting 
the  applieiition  of  '^kystena**  to  definite  manifestations  of  morbid 
nervooB  action* 
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Beview  IV. 

1.  Dm  SpedtMe  S^&m :  dent  Aarmffer,  og[  dmar  ^Mtft^ggdm^mMer, 

Et  Folkeskrift  af  D.  O.  DAmELSsCK. 
Tlie  Spedabk  Diteate  :  its  Cau»e$,  and  M«  Meam  e/  Premninm,    A 
Popular  Treatise,  by  D.  0.  DAinrELSSDr,  M.D. — Bergeny\%9i, 
pp.  34. 

2.  Norsk  Magazinfor  Lacgeviden^aben,     X.  Bind. 

Norwegian  Magctzine  qf  Medical  Science.    Yol.  X.    Fbrts  (z.  arid  x. 
1856. 

We  have  more  thau  once  in  the  pages  of  thb  Journal  called.  tLe  atten- 
tion of  our  readoza  to  the  symptama  of  the  malady  whksb,  lender  tbe 
name  of  leprosy,  once  pervadal  the  whole  of  Europe^  hut  at  tbe,  pxe- 
seut  day  is  confined  to  a  few  distapt  and  limited  districta  in  the  n^uih, 
and  to  soma  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Our  notices  abpye  referred 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  coniiued  to  the  symptopiatolc^  a^d 
pathology  of  the  disease ;  on  the  present  occasion  we  secl^  j^iaough 
the  documents  now  before  us,  to  detennine  its  causes,^  and  the  circum- 
stances tliat  favour  or  are  opposed  to  its  development. 

In  tlio  fifteenth  century  leprosy  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  but  fixxn 
that  period  it  gradually  declined,  receding  before  th^  advaujciug 
civilization  and  the  improvements  in  the  condition  o^  the  poor,  .uuti], 
in  most  |>laccs,  it  entirely  disappeared.  In  I^gland  it  h^B  prQl^^bly 
been  unknown  for  the  last  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred  years ; 
in  Scotland,  whore  much  less  change  took  place  in  the  bftbita.of  the 
people,  it  lingered  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  penons  yet 
living.  Professor  Siiui>son  has  shown  that  it  was  not  extiiKt  in  Shet- 
land till  the  close  of  tlic  last  century,  for  in  179S  a  well-marked  case 
of  tubercular  leprosy  from  Shetland  was  observed  by  .0i>. .Jt^ 
Thomi^son  in  the  Edinburgh  Intirmary.  In  Qermany^.a^^  j^i  tbe 
gi-eater  part  of  France  aud  Italy,  the  leprosy  seems  to  h«^y^  .oe^is^  or 
nearly  ceased,  its  ravages  about  the  same  time  as  in  ^Qg^^t  &]?  the 
funds  of  the  lei)er-houses  were  withdi*awn  by  the  diflereui^  jBQyem* 
nients  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Qennany  iti  may 
now  be  said  to  be  extinct ;  in  France  a  few  isolated  Cfuat^,  are  yet  to 
be  found,  chiefly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  in  !l(loiuilloi^  aad 
ill  Lauguedoc  ;  and,  across  tlie  Si)ani8h  frontier,  in  CatalouuL,  JIu  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  about  sixty  cases  are  .re]K>rt€|d  as  oi^isti]^  by 
Dr.  Granetti ;  and  many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  Tarazzc.  a  sioall 
vilkge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  In  Asia  Mii:^pr,  ^rabiBi  and 
throughout  the  East,  leprosy  prevails  still  to  a  considesable  lextei^;  at 
the  Cai^e  of  Good  Hojx)  it  is  a  common  and  formidable  djijea^ ;  while 
it  is  supposeil  to  have  been  transplanted  to  Sui^am.  ^  S9uth  America 
by  African  slavefs.  In  the  island  of  Madeira,  to  which  so  jDOflu^y  vesort 
for  health  from  this  country,  there  is  a  leper^s  hospital  bf  ^naidenUe 
size,  and  still  occupied  by  |>atienta. 

Turning  to  the  north  of  Eui'ope,  we  find  that  iu  the  ^^rqe  Xslands 
leprosy  was  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that,  at  aiivie  when  it 
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was  dedlDing  over  almost  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  erect  a  leper^s  hospital  in  the  town  of  Thorshavn.  By  the  end  of 
the  etghteenth  eenttuy  the  malady  had  almost  entirety  disappeared  in 
Faroe,  and  at  Uie  present  day  it  is  nnknown  in  that  group  oif  islands. 
In  Icelandy  leprosy  still  lingers  in  a  &w  spots,  etqpecii^  on  those 
coadis  wham  the  inhabitants  ai?e  chiefly  eagaged  in  £shing.  In  1768, 
the  number  of  lepers  in  Iceland  was  computed  at  280,  although  a 
great  proportion  of  the  leprous  families  had  been  swept  off  by  the 
great  smailrpaac  epidemic  of  1707.  In  1838,  Dr.  Hjaltelin  found  only 
128  ;  and  in  1846,  when  the  last  census  of  the  lepers  was  made,  not 
more  than  ^^  could  be  found.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  diminution 
of  almost  one-half  in  ten  years,  may  possibly  have  been  the  gt^ 
epidemic  of  measlea^  which  in  the  previous  year  had  carried  off 
BO  inanv  of  the  afflicted  lepers.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Hubs  informs  us  that 
the  maisdy  is  almost  extinct,  even  in  the  northern  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years 
that  it  has  disappeared  from  Bohuslan,  and  other  provinces  in  the  south 
of  Sweden. 

In  Norway,  along  the  western  coast  from  Stavanger  to  Tromsoe, 
leproay  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  extending  up  the  deep 
fiohls  whioh  there  cut  into  the  land,  prevailing  on  the  islands  which 
are  so  numerously  spread  along  the  shore,  but  rarely  showing  itself  in 
districts  fiir  removed  from  the  sea.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bergen,  and  from  thence  northwards  to  Romsdal,  that  the 
priiicipal  looidity  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  Vicinity  of  Bei^n  has  long  enjoyed  this  bad  pre-eminence, 
for  we  find  a  leper^s  hospital  established  there  as  early  as  the  year 
1877.  This  was  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
in  1311  the  lepers  were  transferred  to  the  hospital  attached  to  the 
chdrch  of  St.  Geoige,  and  under  this  appellation  the  leper  house  has 
continued  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  present  building  does  not 
ds0t«  fhrth^t  back  than  the  year  1702,  when  it  was  reconstructed  after 
a  detastating  fire ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  arrangements,  the  ancient 
fortn  was  stS  rigidly  adhered  to.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
oohtrast  thtn  that  presented  by  this  ancient  leper-house  when  com|)aring 
it  with  the  elegant  and  commodious  hospitals  of  modem  days.  The 
whole  building  is  of  wood,  the  chief  apartment  being  a  large  hall 
or  common  room,  round  which  runs  a  gallery  at  some  height  from  the 
floor.  The  roof  is  black  with  age,  and  the  whole  room  is  dimly  lighted 
by  a  large  window  at  one  end.  Around  the  hall  are  numerous  little 
cabins,  resembling  the  state  cabins  of  a  ship,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  two  beds,  which,  however,  occupy  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  spate.  Opposite  to  the  door,  which  communicates  with  the  hall, 
is  a  small  window,  like  the  port-hole  of  a  ship,  admitting  a  little  light, 
and^  when  opened,  also  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  In  respect  to  diet, 
everything  is  on  an  equally  primitive  footing.  Each  inmate  provides 
his  own  food,  and  prepares  it  likewise.  Around  the  huge  fumaoe-like 
chimne}>^,' numbers  of  lepers,  in  all  sti^  of  deformity,  may  be'  seen 
cooking*  thieir  rude  meals  of  such  provisions  as  the  scanty  allowance 
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from  their  parish  enables  them  to  obtaio.  Many  of  these  kpen  have 
been  inmates  of  the  hoqutal  for  years ;  manj  are  blind  ;  some  an 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  their  fingers  or  toes ;  and  all  present  the  distof- 
tion  of  the  features^  either  by  pandysis  or  from  tubereniar  deposity 
which  charactenzes  this  disease.  St  Jbrgen's  Hospital  is  piohabiy 
unchanged  in  all  its  arrangements  lor  the  last  three  hundred  years :  it 
is,  in  fact,  an  asylum  for  lepers,  and  not  a  hospital  lor  tbe  oore  ol 
disease.  To  the  medical  archsaologist  it  is  replete  with  interest.  He 
has  here  before  him  the  old  leper-house  and  the  ok!  leprosy  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  he  can  study  the  disorder  among  a  people  primitive  in 
their  habits,  and,  in  common  with  the  hoqutal  and  its  attangementi^ 
scarcely  influenced  at  all  by  the  progress  of  the  ageu 
V  Had  the  course  of  the  leprosy  in  Norway  been  similar  to  that  in  tiie 
rest  of  Europe — had  it  declined  as  almost  ereiywheie  elss  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years — 8t.  Jorgett's  Hospital  would  haye  been  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  wonld  probaUy  ere  this 
have  been  closed  altogether.  In  Korway,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
startling  fact — admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  correct — ^that  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  so  &r  from  receding,  this  terrible  disease  has  made 
appalling  progress,  and  that  this  has  occurred  not  only  in  the  districts 
formerly  subject  to  the  scourge,  but  the  disease  has  likewise  shown 
itself  in  parts  of  the  country  whece  it  was  previeiosly  unknown* 
Were  the  statistics  of  Norway  as  imperfect  as  they  are  in  other 
countries,  a  reasonable  doubt  might  be  entertained  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  report;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  Boandinavian  kingdonB  have  in 
this  respect  set  a  laudable  example  to  the  rest  of  Europe^  and  the 
tables  of  mortality,  &c.,  which  they  can  present^  aie  probably  the  most 
accurate  in  the  world.  The  first  census  of  the  lepers  im  Nerwhty  which 
exhibited  an  increase,  and  created  considerable  anxiety,  was  tbait  of 
1836,  when  the  number  of  lepers  was  found  to  be  659,  all  -of  whom^ 
with  the  exception  of  three  individuals,  inhabited  the  western  ooaat^ 
from  Stavanger  to  Hammerfest.  Again,  in  ld45,  during  the^  gmmnl 
census  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  lepers  was  cazefblly  ascertained^ 
and  not  less  than  1122  were  returned  as  afflicted  with  the'  liisnens,  of 
whom  only  tw^ve  resided  out  of  the  limits  befine  aUuded  teu  The 
population  in  1845  was  1,400,000,  or  about  half  that  of  liODdea  it 
the  present  day.  In  1853,  the  last  census  of  kpecs  was  iastitntedf 
and  the  returns  from  the  district  ]^ysioisnB  raised  iths  namfaersts* 
1782.  The  increase  during  these  last  seventeen  years  has  therefore 
been  nearly  255  per  cent.,  and  allowing  fev  greater  cane  at  each^esnsai^ 
it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  &ot  that,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  disease  has  fearfully  increased.  The  numbo^iof  ^appticanti 
for  relief  at  Bt.  Jorgen*s  Hospital,  in  Beigen,  has  likewise  in  thst 
period  greatly  augmented.  To  what  cause,  then,  must  this  sudden 
increase  of  lepers  in  one  particular  looality^^-'TiA,  tber  west  eoest  sf 
Norway,  from  Stavanger  to  Hammerfest,  a  distance  of  about  800 
miles — be  attributed  ? 

When,  in  1847,  the  elaborate  work  <  On  Spedak&hed,'  the  ttsolt  of 
the  joint  labours  of  Dr.  Danielssen  of  Bei^^en,  and  of  X^rafinsoar  W.. 
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Boeck  of  Ohrisiiaiiia,  was  pabHsked  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Norwegian 
Qoivemment,  the  doctrine  therein  maintained  —that  the  spedalsfched  is  a 
teraighly  hereditary  disease,  and  not  oontagions  or  acquired  from 
DCtmud  caflMca  eeoms  to  have  been  \>j  most  writers  nnhesitatinglj 
looapted.  It  was  the  general  belief  too^  that  the  great  diminution  of 
Aa  disease,  and  its  extinction  in  some  countries,  had  resulted  from  the 
B«merous  Ibundations  for  lepers  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  to 
\m  met  with  in  almost  erery  part  of  Europe.  Cossonant  with  this 
iivir,  it  was  xeeolyed  by  the  Norwegian  Gk^remment  that  a  hospital 
Ebr  the  treatmettt  of  lepers  should  be  erected  at  Bergen,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  1849,  the  Limgegaards  Hospital  was  appropriated  to  that 
Mirpose,  and  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Danielssen.** 

Of  the  talents  cf  this  well-known  physician — of  his  unwearied  zeal 
lad  deroted  attention  to  the  study  of  the  disease  in  (Question — it  is 
nneocssary  for  us  here  to  speak  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  this  hospital 
ifaaoat  eveiy  iqieeies  of  treatment  has  been  perseTeringly  tried,  but 
dull  as  yet  medicine  seems  to  haire  but  little  power  in  arresting  the 
pragresB  of  the  qpedalskhed.  When  we  yisited  Bergen  in  1856,  Dr. 
htoielssen  infonned  us  that  he  had  obtained  the  most  satis&ctory 
raanlts  from  frequent  cupping,  and  with  large  and  long-continued  doses 
i£  tartrate  of  antimony.  The  Lungegaards  Hoi^ital,  however,  exists 
BO  longer.  Oa  CShmtmas^night,  1863,  a  fire  brdce  out  in  the  building, 
iiid»  honible  to  relaite,  four  of  the  poor  inmates  perilled  in  the  flames, 
vUIe-at  least  four  others  subsequently  died  from  exposure  to  cold  and 
dbe  shock  to  their  debilitated  systems.  The  hospital  bad  been  originally 
ntsnded  for  eighty  patients,  though  we  beliere  the  fall  number  was 
wvier  within  its  precincta  The  inmates  of  the  institution  were  chiefly 
Rqiported  by  the  parishes  that  had  sent  them  thither,  and  by  a  small 
«>iriliufci<Mi  from  the  GoTcmment.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
Bern  tahsve  been  l^  no  means  satisfactoiy.  The  number  of  cures  has 
\  lemarkaUy  small,  and  the  time  required  for  the  AiU  treatment  of 
■a  lyfgais  extraordinarily  long.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  by 
Jiis  to  caii  «ny  blame  on  the  excellent  physician  at  the  head  of  the 
BtaiMiakmf  t  Dr.  Damelssen  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
ioato  the  stady  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  results  of  treatment  are  not 
kmNiimhle^  the  details  given  show  that  no  labour,  no  trouble,  has  been 
paved^  either  by  the  phyncian  or  by  the  other  attendants.  Of  148 
e|«ra  tnatsd  in  LuBg^aazds  Hospital  up  to  the  close  of  the  yeai- 
.853,  only  fifteen  have  gone  out  as  cured ;  and  in*  regard  to  these 
illaan,  the  time  that  has  elapaed  siiioe  they  left  the  hospital  is  too 
hort  to  give  a  certainty  of  the  disease  having  been  eradicated  from 
heir  ooastifcntiona. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  hospital  by  firo,  a  com- 

•  TlMeiBdilioe.«f  Si,6«<nge*s  fi«i»ital.  In  Btfirm*  •nrn*  to  have  remained  almoft 
■aHcred  tot  h|uidre<b  of.  jttat  till  Um  iulu^ct  wm  taken  op  b\yr  Uic  Storthinf  in  183C, 
■d  a  Bc^sl  Coifiminioffi  #t8  fttded  in  Sept.  18S7.  The  Heport  of  the  Comniiiwion  (Dec. 
ns)  vaa  to  tba  effect  that  inttStotioiu  for  the  treatment  of  the  dl»eBse«  as  well  as  asylums, 
^g^  to  1i«i«oil4td.  Jb  IBilS  tboJttortlUPS  datonniBcd  to  derott  18,&00  dollars  to  tha 
rwdOB  of  a  bosp^al  for  the  cure  of  lei»t>sjr  in  the  town  of  Bergen,  and  in  1S49  tho 
■■gitgtaifdi-B^Mpifal  warnadj  to  reodYe  paUenta. 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  oonnder  the  beat  mode  of  recdoring  the  build- 
iDg,  80  as  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  utility  to  thodie  afflicted  with 
spedalskhed.     This  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  tm- 
necessary  to  continue  the  experimental  treatment  of  spedalskhed  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
probable  that  treatment  would  have  any  marked  effect  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.     They  proposed,   therefore,  to  rebuild  the 
Lungegaards  Hospital  on  a  difl^rent  plan,  allotting  only  fi>rty  to  fifty 
beds  to  the  special  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  direrUng  the  i^est  of 
the  funds  to  the  formation  of  an  asylum  for  lepers,  which,  however, 
was  to  be  under  the  same  roof  and  direction  as  the  clinical  hospital 
before  alluded  to.     In  recommending  this  arrangement,  the  committee 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  opinious  of  Danielssen,  Boeck,  and  Hjort,  all 
of  whom  were  in  favour  of  retaining  the  original  plan ;   and  one 
(Dr.  Hjort)  urges  that  the  hospitals  should  even   be   increased  in 
number,  so  that  three  medical  men  may  compare  together  the  results  of 
their  treatment     It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  committee  regard  the 
eradication  of  the  s];>edal8khed  by  medical  treatment  as  a  very  doubtful 
question,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  leprosy  have  recently  undergone  con- 
siderable modification.   It  will  be  remembered  that  Boeck  and  Danieb- 
sen  have  all  along  maintained  that  leprosy  is  a  thoroughly  hereditary 
disease— that  it  descends  from  generation  to  generation — and  that  Uii 
is  the  chief  cause  of  its  wide-spreading  ravages.     They  state,  also^  that 
the  malady  in  this  respect  presents  certain  peculiarities — that,  for 
instance,  it  descends  more  by  the  collateral  branches  than  by  imme* 
diate  succession,  (!)  and  that  it  also  frequently  skips  over  one^  two^  or 
three  generations,  to  reappear  with   fearful  severity  in  the   fourth. 
We  confess  that  these  asserted  pectdiarities  in  the  course  of  tho  disease 
have  always  speared  to  us  of>en  to  objections,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  leprosy  should  have  so  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years  if  it  was  a  malady  that  was  propagated  only  by 
hereditary  transmission.     To  this  question  we  shall  again  return ;  but 
so  strong  was  the  general  belief  as  to  its  hereditary  character,  that 
various  measures  were  proposed  to  hinder  the  leper  fh>m  oontinuiog 
his  si>ecies.     Dr.  Hjort^  who  has  ever  been  an  active  opponent  of  the 
doctiine  of  hereditary  t^tinsmissiou,  tells  us  that  at  least  three  measures 
have  been  discussed,  though  only  one  of  them  has  been  actually  kid 
before  the  Storthing  or  Norwegian  Parliament. 

The^r^^  proposal  was  to  isolate  all  the  lepers,  by  enclosing  them  in 
asylums,  as  was  done  in  tho  middle  ages. 

The  second,  to  prohibit  the  raairiage  of  all  lepers,  and  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants. 

The  Mrcl,  to  deprive  all  the  male  infants  of  leprous  parents  of  ibtf 
power  of  continuing  their  8|)ecies,  by  ligature  of  the  vasa  deferential 
an  operation  supposed  to  be  unattended  with  danger  to  life ! ! ! 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  last  was  never  made  public^  and 
probably  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  any  sane  individual  The 
first  proposal  was  like^vise  withdra>vn,  from  the  fear  of  the  enofmoos 
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eapenditnre  that  would  thereby  be  entailed  on  the  country,  if  asfylnms 
ha4.  to  be  prepared  and  maintaine<j[  for  all  those  labouring  under 
leprosy. 

The  aeopnd  proposition  was,  however,  actually  laid  before  the 
Btortbuag  in  i8<54  ;  lor  a  programme  of  a  law  forbidding  lepers  to 
lOanry  was  actually  read  before  that  assembly  during  their  recent  ses- 
sionR.  The  proposers  of  the  law  themselves  allowed  that  it  was  open 
to  the  most  serious  objections,  and  it  met  with  the  most  resdute  oppo- 
aiticin  from  four  of  the  bishops  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  the 
other  prelates  only  submitted  to  its  introduction  on  the  grounds  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  that  no  other  more  humane  means  could  be 
thought  of.  To  the  honour  of  the  Storthing,  the  proposal  was  rejected, 
though  only  by  a  small  majority ;  but  the  very  fkct  of  its  having  l>een 
brought  forwsxd  shows  how  implicitly  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
disease  was  regarded  as  a  settled  question  in  the  affirmative: 

*•  Is  it,  then,"  observes  Dr.  Hjort,  "an  established  fact— is  it  absolutely 

CDved  to  a  demonstration-^bat  the  spedalskhed  is  propagpated  principally  by 
leditary  traDsmissioii»  and  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  senous  increase 
within  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway.^  and  is  it  come  to 
thb,  that  we  really  have  no  other  efficacious  means  of  arresting  the  disorder 
than  those  above  alluded  to  P 

**  From  time  to  time,  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  many  hundred  lepers 
lias  been  carefafiy  investigated,  and  tue  result  has  been  that  many  of  tnem 
have  been  f<rand  to  be  more  or  less  akin  to  each  other,  and  from  hence  the  con- 
dasion  has  been  arrived  at.  that  the  disease  was  hereditary  in  all  those  lepers 
who  were  related  to  others  labouring  under  that  disease.  It  will  be  plain  to 
all  that  .this  conclusion  does  not  rest  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  a  malady  can . 
only  be  inherited  in  one  way — viz.,  that  the  seeds  thereof  should  pass  from 
narents  to  their  children  in  a  direct  line,  while  those  persons  who  are  only  col- 
Merallv  related  cannot  inherit  disease  one  from  another. 

"When  both  parents  and  children  become  leprous  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
veasonaUy  oonclade  that  the  children  have  not  received  the  disease  from  their 
parents,  but  that  tlie  malady  has  arisen,  in  both  parties,  from  external  causes 
oonunon  to  both.  To  prove  that  the  children  have  inherited  the  disease  from 
their  parents,  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  parents  were  affected  with 
spedalskhed  at  the  time  of  the  procreation  of  these  children."  (p.  651.) 

,  Dr.  Ji^QTi  thus  contests  the  accuracy  of  Boeck  and  Daneilssen*s  c<»i- 
.  elnaiona  relative  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease.  These 
authors  bad  expressed  themselves  so  poeitivdy  on  this  subject  in  their 
joint  work  on  spedalskhed,  that  it  seemed  in  their  opinion  to  6Ui)ersede 
all  other  causes  whatsoever.  If  spedalskhed,  however,  is  a  purely 
faeneditaiy  disease,  it  is  singular  that  it  does  not  show  itself  in  early 
youth,  as  congenital  syphilis  almost  invariably  does.  It  is  only  when 
the  patient  reaches  the  peiiod  of  puberty,  and  generally  later  than 
tliia,  that  the  leprosy  develops  itself  We  may  observe  that  the 
enormoua  advance  of  leprosy  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Norway, 
cannot  be  explained  by  hereditary  transmission  alone  ;  and  indeed  tins 
theory  gives  qs  no  aid.  whatsoever  in  accounting  for  its  unwonted 

. .  Ctmi^nffioa^,  is  dpnied  both  by  Hjort  and  by  Danielssen  and  Boeck  ; 
but.  Hoi^,  Vk  hia  Seport  on  Leproay  in  Norway  for  the  year  1855, 
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seems  inclined  to  admit  of  a  secondary  infection  tluoagh  the 
scabiei,  which  is  so  frequent  on  the  skins  of  lepers.  The  genend  pre- 
valence of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  especially  of  scabies,  on  the  westen 
coast  of  Norway,  has  been  remarked  by  most  traveUers ;  and  Hoegh 
suggests  that  Uie  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  disease  being 
transferred  from  patients  to  those  who  waited  upon  them  is  very  strong; 
are  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  crusts  and  horn-hke 
elevations  that  in  many  cases  of  spedakkhed  cover  the  arms  and  fkoe^ 
are  now  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  remains  of  acari  doaely 
agglutinated  together ;  and  on  removing  forcibly  these  crusts,  living 
acari  are  to  be  found  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces  beneath.  We  most 
acknowledge  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  few  writers  acquainted 
with  the  disease  who  seem  inclined  to  admit  of  contagion  as  an  agent 
in  the  diffusion  of  leprosy,  but  t^e  cases  brought  forward  by  Hoegk 
seem  woi-thy  of  attention. 

All  important  list  is  given  in  the  Report  of  thirty- five  lepers,  in 
Forde  parisli,  in  the  North  Bergen  distiict.  In  one  £unily  at  Fluge- 
dal,  a  farm  lying  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  tiiere  af^pear  to 
be  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  contagion.  The  fitther  had  never  had 
any  relations  affected  with  leprosy ;  on  the  mother's  side  the  disease 
was  likewise  unknown.  The  eldest  daughter,  aged  twenty-five,  asso- 
ciated with  a  leprous  girl  of  the  neighbourhood  about  eight  yean 
before,  and  a  year  afterwards  became  affected  with  the  diseaaft  Her 
sister,  who  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  her,  has  been  a  leper  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  the  brother,  aged  fifteen,  has  bad  the  same 
malady  for  two  years.  None  of  the  members  of  this  fiunily  had  suf- 
fered much  from  cold  or  insuficient  food.  Finally,  the  mother  became 
afieoted  about  nine  months  before  aftie  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hoegh.  AH 
the  family  were  affected  with  itch  to  a  great  degree.  Sudi  a  case  does 
not  necessarily  imply  contagion  ;  the  external  circumstanoea  may  have 
changed,  which  influence  the  development  of  the  disease. 

To  these  external  circumstances  we  b^  leave  now  to  call  the  jreader*s 
attention. 

"After  havinff  thus  duly  considered  the  grounds,"  saj^s  Dr.  Hjort,  '"upoa 
which  is  based  the  general  opinion  that  the  spedalskhed,  ia  the  great  nnjority 
•of  instances,  is  propagated  and  spread  by  tnuismission  from  raieratioii  to 
generatioa ;  and  after  havings  we  trust,  sliown  that  Uie  cxtemid  causes  lisic 
been  entirely  passed  over,  under  the  influence  of  this  theory,  I  sludl  now  state 
a  few  facts  which,  in  oar  cminiou,  are  directly  contradictory  to  this  popular 
belief.  The  attempt  to  explain  by  its  hereditary  diaracter  the  eBornKMS 
increase  of  spcdalskned  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  durmg  the  last  thiitj 
years,  cannot  be  anything  but  a  failure.  The  teadenqy  to  hevaditary  transaui- 
sksE  may  be  believed  to  1^  at  ail  times  prcseat  in  an  equal  degree,  and  it  aii^ 
therefore  be  concluded  that  it  will  produce  at  all  tiaies  a  rc^lar  increase  of  Ik 
nudady.  The  leprosy,  however,  had  for  centuries  remained  on  our  west  •cosit 
in  nearly  the  same  condition  tUl  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so ;  it  has 
suddenly  increased,  and  this  increase  has  been  in  so  enormous  a  proportion  (60 
per  cent,  in  sixteen  years)  that  it  cannot  depend  upon<;ausee  trhieh  havealwajs 
been  in  operation,  but  the  cause  must  be  souc^ht  for  in  some  firesh  intacsoi^ 
ieitlier  anon  the  disease  or  on  the  iahabttants.  1  believe  that  i\m  Muente— 
J^btB  fresh  and  powerfnl  cause  of  the  makdy^exists  in  the  great  sea  fisheM 
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vhidi,  witliin  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  so  greatly  extended  on  our  coasts, 
and  cxacUy  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  spedalskhed  is  the  most  pre- 
valent. That  the  sea  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  life  consequent  on  this  pursuit 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  important  cause,  of  the  spread  of 
tUs  disease,  may  be  presumed  also  from  the  information  we  have  obtained  from 
ciker  ooantries.  In  the  last  century  there  were  laree  herring  fisheries  on  the 
coast  of  Bohuslan  (Sweden^  and  at  that  time  spedalskhed  was  exceedingly 
imnmou  in  that  district ;  but  after  the  herruig  shoals  in  1807  left  the  coast  of 
Bohuslan,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  Benreu  side  of  the  country,  the 
I^ro6y  almost  entirely  ceased  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  so  that  in  1837/ when 
I  visited  the  hospital  at  Uddevalk,  there  was  hardly  a  single  leper  to  be  found 
there.  The  disease,  however,  acoompanled  the  herring  shoals  to  the  Bergen 
CQsst,  for  it  is  precisely  from  that  time  that  the  spedalskhed  has  increased  so 
remarkably  iu  our  western  coast  districts. 

"  We  learn,  abo,  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  that  the  disease  has  there  diminished, 
aad  is  now  almost  unknown,  sinoe  the  great  sea  fishings  were  relinquished,  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits."  (pc  665.) 

The  connexion  of  spedalskhed  with  the  hardships  of  the  deep-sea 
fieihing  is  also  insisted  upon  by  Schleisner,  in  his  Medical  Report  on 
Iceland  (1849).  After  noticing  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  disorder  in 
Iceland,  he  continues : 

*•  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  upon  the  whole 
cast  and  north  coast — ^tracts  of  country  where  no  fishery  is  carried  on— very 
few  lepers  indeed  are  to  be  found,  while  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
island  are  to  be  met  with  in  Guldbringe  Syssel,  and  there  principally  in  one 
parish,  where  the  principal  fishing-stations  are  situated."  (p.  22.) 

The  extent  to  which  these  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  north  of 
Norway,  and  the  priyations  endured  by  the  fishermen,  are  well  set 
"fiyrth  by  Dr.  Danielsaen  in  his  excellent  little  popular  description  of 
-tile  disease  and  of  its  causes.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the 
-■writer  evidently  in  1 854  allows  much  more  influence  to  external  causes 
-than  he  was  willing  to  concede  in  1648,  though  he  has  by  no  means  as 
yet  given  up  his  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  character  of  spedalskhed, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  lines : 

"  When  the  spedalskhed  has  once  found  its  way  into  a  family,  it  spreads 
itself  on  every  side,  and  that  in  so  fearful  a  mode  that  no  member  of  the  family 
is  secure  from  it.  True  it  is  that  occasionally  the  disease  appears  to  have  died 
oat  in  a  family,  since  two  generations  in  succession  are  occasionally  seen  to 
-CMsane  the  disease ;  but  this  cessation  is  only  ai)parent,  and  not  real :  it  is  but 
m  oalm  followed  by  a  storm  which  breaks  out  with  tenfold  fury,  attacking  the 
tiurd  and  fourth  generations  with  great  intensity ;  for  leprosy,  when  left  to 
itself,  never  dies  out :  it  follows  its  prey  through  successive  generations,  even 
to  the  last  scion  of  the  race.  This  hereditary  diaracter  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  internal  oauae  of  spedalskhed ;  it  is  the  cause  the  most  to  be  feared  of  all ; 
for  the  disease  often  steals  unnoticed  into  a  family,  and  then  it  never  leaves 
-tibem. 

"I  conte  now  to  the  external  causes. 

"  Spedalskhed  is  oaseatially  a  disease  of  the  sea  coast,  and  if  it  appear  further 
.iolana  it  is  to  be  observed  along  the  course  of  rivers,  or  on  the  borders  of  lakes. 
,In  our  owa  country  the  great  focalities  for  the  disease  are  the  deep  fiords  and 
idands  that  are  found  on  our  western  coast,  and  which  give  to  that  coast  its 
peculiar  charaeier.  The  lai;gcr  of  these  islands  arc  deeply  intersected  by  the 
»  forming  mlets  and  bays,  while  the  fiords  run  up  for  many  miles  inland. 
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and  form  a  number  of  seoondary  inlets,  aronnd  which  the  po^lation  of  our 
western  coast,  which  is  ehiefly  engaged  in  fishing,  has  located  lisdf.  The  air 
on  the  banks  of  these  fiords  is  damp,  and  constantly  loaded  wiUi  searfof^; 
throughout  the  >vhole  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  in  the  deeper  inlets  mist 
obscures  the  atmosphere  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  autumn,  the  sea-fogs 
(iacsJkaadda)  appear  in  the  narrower  fiords,  and  often  remain  there  for  many 
months.  The  ground  is  occasionally  clay,  and  always  everywhere  swampy; 
but  in  very  few  places  arc  any  beds  of  sand  observed.  Stagnant  waters,  espe- 
cially as  swamps,  arc  cxcccdingl  v  common,  and  the  drinking  water  is  in  many 
pkces  exceedingly  luird,  and  in  dry  summers  and  hard  winters  it  is  scarcely 
potable.  Often,  when  staying  on  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  have  I  been 
obliged  to  send  for  water  the  distance  of  a  Norwegian  mile  (seven  English 
miles),  for  the  water  of  the  island,  though  generally  used  by  the  inhabitants, 
was  to  me  perfectly  intolerable."  (p.  9.) 

In  spite  of  the  abundance  of  water  in  most  parts  of  Norway,  we 
rarely  see  the  attention  paid  to  obtaining  a  good  supply  of  water  that 
is  observable  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  dwellinga  of  the  people  are  in  general  small,  and  the  windows 
of  the  most  diminutive  size.  The  price  of  glass  in  Norway  is  veiy 
high,  and,  although  wood  is  i)lentiful  and  building  extremely  cheap, 
the  large  expenditure  for  gl&aa  prevents,  perhi^s^  the  dwelling-rooms 
being  made  of  large  size.  Moreover,  the  windows  are  almost  always  nailed 
down,  so  that  they  are  never  opened  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  the 
house  is  not  aired,  nor  the  floor  swept,  for  the  sijace  of  a  twelvemonth. 
In  many  cottages  additional  warmth  is  provided  by  a  dog,  and  perhaps 
also  a  pig,  which  inhabits  the  chamber  where  the  family  cooks  and 
sleeps^  and  contributes  atill  more  to  poison  the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Dauiolsseu  insists  much  upon  the  misery  and  cold  endured  by 
the  girls  and  boys  when  tending  cattle  on  the  mountain  pastures  during 
spring  and  autumn.  This  period  of  the  Norwegian  peasant's  life,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  year,  is  one  undoubtedly  of  pecnliar  hard- 
ship. The  children  are  wretchedly  clothed,  and  for  months  together 
they  go  barefoot  amid  the  melting  snows  of  the  upland  pastures,  as 
they  follow  the  receding  snow  wreaths  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  grass 
that  springs  up  immediately  on  their  disappearance.  Tho  period  for 
'  herding*  the  flocks  on  the  mountain  pastures  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  and  during  this  period  the  boy  or  girl 
who  tends  the  cattle  is  exposed  to  the  bitter  storms  that  sweep  omc 
the  great  Norwegian  plateau,  to  the  drenching  rains  of  the  mimmer, 
and  the  heavy  mists  of  autumn.  Karely  have  these  children  any 
change  of  raiment ;  they  often  for  weeks  together  sleep  in  clothes  that 
have  never  been  dried.  We  cannot,  however,  accept  this  as  a  direct 
cause  of  spedakkhed,  as  in  that  case  the  disease  ought  to  be  as  frequent 
on  the  east  side  of  the  plateau  as  in  the  fiords  that  intersect  it  on  the 
west.  Nor  has  anything  occurred  of  late  years  in  i^espect  to  this  mode 
i>i  life  to  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  the  leprosy  on  the  western 
coast ;  the  cattle  have  been  driven  up  to  the  '  wadari  from  time  imnie> 
morial,  and  the  same  hardships  have  been  endured  by  the  children  who 
tended  them.  Of  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  Norwegian  peasantiy 
we  shall  allow  Dr.  Danielssen  to  speak,  and  from  pec«onal  ofaMTvation 
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we  can  most  fully  confirm  all  that  he  says,  with  the  addition,  however, 
that  these  halxts  are  not  confined  to  th<^  localities  where  spedalskhed 
is  to  be  found. 

^  "Undeanluiess  is  one  of  tbe  most  offensive  faults  of  our  maritime  popula- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  pervade  everythiug.  Not  only  is  it  to  be  met  with  in  the 
kouseSy  bat  tbe  domestic  utensils,  the  clothes,  and  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  people 
themselves,  are  covered  with  filth.  In  the  narrow,  unventilated  chamber  where 
the  whole  family  lodge — ^where  they  cat  and  sleep,  and  cook  all  their  victuals, 
and  dry  their  damp  ^ments — the  amount  of  dirt  is,  in  many  places,  almost 
incrccuble.  Barely  is  the  floor  swept,  and  weeks  and  months  may  pass  without 
its  being  washed.  The  clothes  in  daily  use,  the  trousers,  sliirt,  and  drawers, 
which  are  always  of  woollen,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  cleaned :  the  dirt  dries  upon 
them,  and  increases  day  by  day.  And  vnth  regard  to  the  body  itself,  the  race 
and  bands  are  washed  perhaps  twice  a  week,  and  the  feet  twice  in  the  year ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  untouched  by  water  from  infancy  to  the  extreme  of 
old  age."  (p.  13.) 

We  have  already  hriefly  alluded  to  the  extension  of  the  winter  sea- 
fisheries  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  increase  of  spedalskhed.  The 
sufiEbrings  and  hardships  of  the  fishermen  at  this  inclement  season  of 
tlie  year  are  weU  depiclied  hy  Dr.  Danielssen  : 

"  I  avafl  mysdf  of  this  opportunity  of  referring  more  at  length  to  the  great 
tea  fisheries  wliich  take  place  at  certain  seasons  ofthe  year,  and  this  because  the 
■Kidc  of  life  of  those  engaged  in  these  labours  has  no  little  influence  in  the 
noduotion  of  various  maladies,  and  of  leprosv  in  particular.  The  sprm^ 
herring  fishery  commences  in  the  beginning^  of  the  month  of  January,  ana 
usually  lasts  till  the  end  of  March.  Bunng  this  the  very  hardest  period 
of  our  northern  winter,  a  great  number  of  men  assemble  at  the  so-called 
fishing-places  (Jlskevaer),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  localities  where  the  herrings  are 
found.  So  far  from  suitable  buildings  being  provided  in  these  places  for  the 
aooommodation  of  the  fishermen,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  groitcst  possible 
defioieney  of  proper  dwellings,  so  tluit  many,  in  this  inclement  season,  are 
forced  to  spend  the  night  on  the  bafe  ground,  under  an  upturned  boat,  or  under 
a  sail  set  up  as  a  tent.  In  the  few  '  l^g^es'  that  arc  to  be  obtained,  they  have 
indeed  a  roof  over  their  heads,  but  nothing  more.  In  one  small  hut  a  great 
number  of  men  are  packed  together,  Iving  side  by  side  unon  the  floor,  and 
many  sleeping  in  their  wet  clothes.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  con- 
densed vM>our  drops  from  the  roof  and  walls,  and  the  air  is  so  filled  with 
steam  and  the  exhalations  from  so  many  individuals  that  it  is  hardly  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  clothes  can  be 
dried  in  such  places,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  cleanliness  is  totally 
selected.  Of  late  years,  some  old  vessels  have  been  fitted  up  as  '  lodges,'  but 
with  no  better  result,  as  they  arc  over-crowded,  like  the  huts.  Tlie  fishermen 
roend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  sea,  exposed  to  cold  and  sleet,  and 
olten  half  frozen  in  their  boats.  Un  coming  ashore  they  are  too  apt  to  have 
recourse  to  ardent  spirits,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the  animal  warmth  they 
liave  lost. 

''The  summer  and  autumn  herring  fisheries  occur  at  a  more  favourable  period 
of  the  year,  so  that  tlie  men  are  not  exposed  to  such  severe  hardships." 

But  it  is  in  the  great  winter  cod  fislieries  on  the  LoiSbden  Isles  that 
the  Norwegian  peasant  endures  the  greatest  suiSerings.  The  cod 
flsheiy  around  these  desolate  islands  commences  with  the  month  of 
February,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  April  At  this  period  not  less 
tbmn  three  thousand  five  hundred  hosts,  each  with  six  men,  assemble 
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at  the  fisbiDg-staiions  on  the  Loffoden.  The  lew  travellen  who  have 
visited  these  isles  have  been  struck  with  their  hideous  deaolatian,  even 
in  the  midst  of  summer ;  but  their  aspect  in  winter,  in  that  far 
northern  latitude,  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  has  been  witnessed  by  £L'W 
bat  the  hardy  fishermen  themselve&  Of  late  years,  as  we  learn  from 
Hoegh*s  Beporty  much  smaller  boats  have  been  nsed  fur  the  pnqMse 
than  before,  and  the  consequences  have  been  most  disastrona  to  the  h€»lt]i 
of  the  crews,  however  profitable  such  a  change  may  have  been  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  these  small  boats  they  make  their  winter^s 
voyage  to  the  Lofibden,  crossing  the  deep  fiords,  and  bufieting  with 
the  waves,  till  they  reach  their  destined  station,  and  many  boats*  crewg 
have  never  had  dry  clothes  to  put  on  from  the  day  they  left  their 
homes  till  their  arrival  in  the  Lofibdens — a  voyage  often  ooctipying 
two  to  three  weeks. 

"  This  euormoiis  body  of  men  tlius  collected  on  islands  almost  uninhabited 
at  other  periods  of  the  year,  are  necessitated  to  accept  of  such  aooonmiodatioa 
as  they  can  pet,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  in  the  open  air, 
—and  yet,  from  the  greediness  of  the  landlords,  the  lodges  are  of  the  most 
miserable  chamctcr.  A  lod^e  {loaitbod)  is  about  eight  or  nine  ells  in  length, 
seven  to  eiglit  ells  in  breadtn,  and  three  and  a  half  or  four  ells  in  height.  The 
floor  is  of  earth,  and  the  beds  are  of  boards  laid  along  the  wails,  and  aocom- 
modatiug,  if  we  ean  so  use  the  term,  not  less  than  twenty  aien  in  each  lodgs. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  species  of  hearth,  formed  of  stones,  with  sltW 
on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  fire  from  falling  out.  There  is  no  chimnej,  but 
merely  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  In  this  contracted 
space  these  twenty  men  cook,  and  eat,  and  sleep,  and  dry  their  clothes.  Ckaa- 
hness  is  never  thought  of,  the  floor  is  never  swept,  but  all  sorts  of  filth  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  it."  (p.  15.) 

Of  the  iuAuflicient  food  of  the  peasantry  at  all  times  it  is  nuneoefr- 
sary  here  to  speak ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  another  short 
extract  from  Dr.  Danielssen's  admirable  little  pamphlet^  relative  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  fish,  especially  herrings,  which  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  daily  nourishment  of  the  maritime  population  : 

"  Herrings  are  generally  used  in  a  salted  state,  raidy,  if  ever,  are  they  eaten 
fresh.  But  the  greaterpart  of  these  salted  herrings  are  exoeedingly  ill  pr^ 
pared  for  the  table.  The  peasant  of  the  western  coast  is  so  little  delicate 
about  this  article  of  food,  which  forms  so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  his  daily  sus- 
tenance, that  he  often  devours  the  herring  m  a  putrid  state.  Where  ihe 
herring  fishery  happens  to  be  in  localities  where  assistance  is  not  at  hand,  such 
as  is  often  the  case  to  the  norUi  of  Bergen,  a  large  number  of  the  herrings  are 
thrown  on  shore,  and  are  left  there  for  many  days  waitmg  for  purchasers.  Snoitli 
these  not  i^pear,  or  should  they  rduse  to  take  the  fish  ga  the  ground  of  their 
being  old  and  stale,  the  peasant  then  appropriates  them  to  his  own  usc^  an^ 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  the  half-rotten  herrings,  he  conveys  tbem 
home.  After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  these  herrings  are,  in  a  manner,  pickkd'- 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  sour  (lialf  rotten),  and  then  they  become  the  daily  food 
of  the  whole  family.  Each  week  until  they  are  consumed  thoy  beoorae  more 
aad  more  decayed,  but  nev^liefess  the  nauseous  food  is  eaten  tiU  not  ahenrinf 
is  left  Nay,  so  constant  is  this  hateful  custom  among  the  neaaaatry,  that  Hbef 
will  not  touch  fresh  fish,  but  prefer  to  leave  it  for  some  day^  untu  iaaapai 
decay  gives  it  a  zest  for  tiicir  coarse  palates."  (p.  16.) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Norway,  as  we  caa  voneh  firoot  pezsoml 
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ezperienoe,  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  even  of  the  better  classes, 
is  fiur  from  good ;  and  on  the  west  coast,  especially  in  those  disti*icts 
where  leprosy  prevails,  it  is  unequivocally  bad.  Flesh  meat  is  rarely^ 
if  ever,  tasted  by  the  Norwegian  peasant,  except  it  be  in  a  salted  state, 
•nd  it  is  the  pride  of  the  Norwegian  jieasant  to  accumulate  hams  and 
flitches,  and  other  salted  meat,  which  he  hangs  up,  year  after  year,  in 
lus  dwelling-house,  as  evidences  of  his  wealth. 

The  facts  that  we  have  brought  forward  relative  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  western  coast,  and  the  simultaneous  increase  of  leprosy  ^vith  their 
augmentation  within  the  last  thirty  years,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  by 
many  of  our  readers  as  admitting  of  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
influence  of  these  fisheries  in  spreading  the  malady  alluded  to.  That 
ii  has  fearfully  increased  of  late  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  ;  but  it 
may  be  that  the  causes  of  its  additional  virulence  lie  deei>er  than  those 
Chat  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.  Under  any  circumstances,  we 
must  regard  the  exclusive  hereditaiy  theory  as  untenable,  even  though 
flEQpported  by  the  great  authorities  of  Danielssen  and  Boeck. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  we  have  received  the  Report 
of  the  discussion  in  the  Medical  Society  of  Ghristiania  on  the  project 
of  a  law  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  those  afi^cted  with  lepro^. 
Although  this  proposed  law  had  been  rejected  by  the  Storthing  in 
1854,  it  was  still  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  it  should 
be  again  brought  forward,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  occupied 
tlie  attention  of  the  Storthing  now  sitting,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dia- 
eiuftion  here  reported.  The  arguments  on  either  side  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  occasionally,  perhaps,  with  a 
little  too  much  of  personal  feeling;  and  the  care  and  attention 
devoted  to  the  subject  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
iras  continued  almost  weekly  for  upwards  of  four  months.  The  whole 
mbject  of  the  management  of  lepei*s,  both  sanitaiy  and  parochial, 
■eems  to  have  been  fidrly  considered ;  but  the  discission  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  wish  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  to 
iefend  tlieir  cause  against  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Dr.  Hjort  in 
the  paper  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
Bt  to  detail  in  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two  the  various  arguments 
unployed  by  the  assailing  or  defending  party ;  sufBce  it  to  say^  that 
llkhoogh  at  first  Dr.  Hjort  seemed  to  stand  almost  alone  in  his  views, 
f«i  his  able  defence  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Egeberg,  Preus,  and 
itteni,  and,  in  the  end.  Professor  Faye  announced  that  the  Commission 
PDold  not,  afier  what  had  passed,  recommend  the  Government  to 
>riDg  the  law  again  befoi-e  the  Storthing. 

With  regard  to  the  law  itself^  there  will,  we  think,  be  but  one 
ipinioQ  among  our  readers — ^vie.,  that  it  is  a  retrograde  enactment  un- 
vorihy  of  the  present  day,  and  most  unlooked-for  in  a  country  such 
m  Norway,  whm  the  rights  and  personal  liberty  of  all  are  so  uniformly 
laipeeted.  We  should  not  have  expected  such  a  measure  from  the 
Dost  despotic  government  in  Europe.  Bad  as  the  proposal  seems,  it 
i  nadeced  still  worse  when  we  reflect  that  the  veiy  grounds  on  which 
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it  rests — viz.,  the  hereditary  character  of  spedaUkhed — are  open  to 
serious  doubt.  Not  onl  j  is  this  a  doubtful  doctrine,  but  the  aignments 
of  Dr.  Hjort  and  others  go  fi&r  to  prove  that  this  opinion  is  aotnsUy 
false  and  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  the  Government  is  justified  in  thus  depriving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community  of  their  civil  rights.  The  law  against  the 
marriage  of  lepers  would  directly  affect  at  least  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals— for  that  is  the  present  number  of  lepers  in  Norway — while 
indirectly  it  would  invade  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  at  least  seven 
thousand  persons  more.  As  to  its  efficacy,  a  law  prohibiting  the  mar* 
riage  of  lepers  has  existed  in  Iceland  for  the  last  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years,  aud  yet  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  malady  is  on  the 
increase.  The  advocates  of  the  Bill  say  that  this,  no  doubt^  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  this  law  not  being  carried  into  effect ; 
but  wliat  guarantee  have  we  that  an  ordinance  so  ligoroiiSy  so  repn|^ 
nant  to  the  spirit  of  liberty  inherent  in  every  Northman's  breast^  would 
be  better  observed  in  Norway? 

The  observations  of  Heyerdahl  bear  strongly  on  the  point 
alluded  to : 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  medical  committee  has,  by  its 
proposca  prohibitoir  law,  enlisted  itself  too  far  on  the  side  of  the  Govemnent, 
without  taking  sumcientlv  into  consideration  the  rights  of  the  lepers  theoi- 
selves  as  the  other  interested  party.  Tltc  project  of  the  law  is  based  solely 
and  entirely  on  the  hereditary  character  of  the  malady  as  the  principal  source 
from  whence  the  disorder  is  spread  throughout  the  land.  Upon  this  qnestioti 
of  liereditary  transmission  the  law  must  stand  or  fall.  No  one,  indeed,  doubts 
that  the  disease  may  be  inherited ;  but  what  must  be  proved  is,  that  the  d»ease 
is  inherited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude,  m  a  ^peat  measure,  the  infittsnee 
of  other  causes  (such  as  contagion,  or  external  circumstances).  The  medical 
committee  has,  indeed,  sliown  a  certain  probability  in  favour  of  their  assertions, 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  their  tables  exhibit  the  liigbest  degree  of  proluibility 
in  their  favour.  But  the  utmost  possible  proof  is,  in  my  opinion,  required— 
na^r,  is  to  be  demanded— by  the  lener,  before  a  law  is  passeu  which  makes  so 
serious  an  inroad  on  his  personal  liberty.  If  the  leper  had  belonged  to  the 
privileged  and  educated  classes  of  society,  the  medical  oommitleo  would  nevcf 
nave  dared  to  propose  suck  a  law  against  their  rifflits  upon  so  slender  a  founda- 
tion. But  tlic  leper  is  not  one  of  tne  educated  class— uis  voice  has  not,  thers- 
fore,  been  heard :  in  all  probability  he  scarcely  knows  the  projects  that  aie 
being  hatched  against  him."  (p.  G4.) 

In  Norway,  during  the  last  two  or  thrse  years,  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  another  class  of  patiente — vis.,,  those 
afflicted  with  mental  disease.  A  magnificent  asylum  has  reoeoliy  been 
constructed  for  them  at  Graustad,  near  Christianii^  whUe  ioc  the  lepen 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

"Up  to  this  time,"  observes  Br.  Hjort»  "the  lepers  in  Norway  hnvc  mi 
been  persecuted  or  Ul  treated,  as  was  too  often  the  ease  in  the  midt&e  agcii,  bat 
for  hundreds  of  years  they  were  almost  totally  negloetedi^ until  \iUliiti  tb&l»t 
few  years,  when  the  Government  and  the  Storthing  reppgnised  Ihcir  qmiTk^«iEul 
agreed  to  erect  hospitals  and  asylums  for  tlieir  use.  Shail  \\c^  tUciJp  at  tie 
present  day,  continue  this  work  of  benevolence,  or  sliall  wc  have  to  recur  to 
the  {iractioos  of  the  middle  ages  P  Shall  we,  with  rfeftrcncc  to  tl^c^se  titifoi^- 
imte  individuals,  follow  the  course  that  we  have  adopted  towards  the  Ifehm  sad 
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lie  lunalie,  or  shall  we  revert  to  the  barbarism  of  mediaeval  times  ?  Tliis  is 
ke  leai  question  before  the  Medical  Society.  Other  countries  have  shown  us 
lov  to  treat  the  lunatic  and  the  felon,  and  we  have  readily  followed  their 
auimnle-  We  have  no  precedents  to. guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  leper, 
nit  if  Providence  has  placed  this  disease  in  an  especial  degree  in  our  country,  it 
looomcs  us  to  see  if  we  have  received  this  infliction  in  a  proper  spirit — ^in  a 
q»irit  consonant  with  the  enlightened  views  of  the  age.  oince  spedalskhed  is 
I  Norwegian  malady,  the  Norwegian  medical  practitioners  arc,  in  an  especial 
manner,  called  upon  to  study  its  symptoms,  and  seek  out  the  means  of  cure. 
rhe  disease  is  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  dyscmsic  maladies,  and  by  ascer- 
taining ita  true  character  we  throw  light  on  all  other  cognate  disorders.'* 

At  the  meeting  of  the  1st  of  April,  1857,  Egeberg  stated  that 
bhere  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  local  causes  of  spedalskhed 
uigbt  be  removed  if  the  people  were  pro|>erly  instructed,  by  an  intelli- 
|Bnt  medical  man,  in  better  hygienic  and  sanitary  principles.  Egeberg 
tnnonnood  that  he  hod  already  obtained  a  sum  of  1800  specie  dollars 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  Candidat.  Medicin.  Bidenkap  had  undertaken 
the  task  for  the  next  two  years.  In  all  probability,  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  very  interesting  report  may  be  expected  from  the  above- 
named  gentleman. 

Dr.  Hoegh  supplies  us  with  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  lepers  were  enumerated  in  1856.  The  district  physicians  called 
together  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  and  required  them  to  make  up 
a  list  of  the  lepers  in  their  separate  divisions,  and  to  hand  them  to  the 
district  physician.  The  total  number  of  the  lepers  in  1856  was  2000, 
while  in  1853  they  were  1647,  and  consequently  there  was  an  increase 
c£  354.  In  1 853,  however,  the  census  was  incomplete.  By  comparing 
the  lists  of  1853  with  those  of  1856,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  this  increase 
is  only  an  apparent  one.  In  reality  it  seems  that  in  1856  there  were 
ftpi^er  lepers  by  74  individuals  than  in  1853.  In  North  Trend hj ems 
district  there  Avere  18  more  than  in  1853 ;  in  Christiania  AftU  (or  dis- 
trict) there  were  none  in  1853,  but  12  in  1856  ;  but  out  of  these  only 
two  were  fresh  cases.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  afflicted  was  as  50*2 
of  the  males  to  4  9 '8  females ;  but  this  proportion  did  not  hold  good 
over  the  whole  country.  To  the  north  of  Romsdals  Ami  the  males 
were  in  excess,  especially  in  Finmark,  where,  however,  the  total  number 
of  lepers  was  but  small.  The  excess  of  male  lepers  over  females  was 
most  marked  in  UpperTrondhjems  ^v?i^,  where  undoubtedly  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation  exists,  and  where  the  lot  of  the  female  is  less  hard 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Romsdals  Amt  wo 
lunre  an  excess  of  females,  and  Hoegh  believes  that  the  proj^oi-tion 
depends  much  on  the  amount  of  labour  and  privation  undergone  by 
the  fiamale  sex  in  the  various  districts. 

Although  the  malady  chiefly  prevails  in  those  districts  on  the  west 
coast,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  misery  and  dirt  are  known  to 
oxist,  f>tiU  there  are  many  valleys  where  no  lepers  are  to  be  found,  and 
jet  which  exceed  all  others  in  the  poverty  and  fllthy  habits  of  the 
]iihabitant&  It  seems,  too,  that  several  persons  have  become  affected 
with  leprosy  who  have  removed  from  inland  districts  to  the  western 
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coast  In  such  cases  hereditary  transmission  could  not  poeatbljr  hare 
produced  the  disease.  In  the  enumeration  of  cases  above  wtferred  to, 
it  seems  to  us  an  important  omission  that  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  question  whether  those  affected  with  leprosy  haye  been  much 
exposed  to  privations,  especially  to  the  severe  snJSexings  endored  in  the 
winter  cod  fishery  at  the  J/xffodcns.  Perhaps  this  may  serve  to  explain 
many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies*  It  is  evident  that  the  privations 
endured  in  henling  cattle  on  the  mountain  pastures  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  cause,  or  the  malady  would  prevail  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  great  Norwegian  plateau  as  well  as  on  the  west.  If  the  Hialady 
spread  by  inheritance  alone,  how  has  it  died  out  within  the  memory  oi 
man  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden  (Bohuslan)  f  The  fiunifies  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were  leprous  there  are  still 
upon  the  spot,  but  the  spedalskhed  has  disappeared.  HolmseB,  in  hi» 
Kcport,  mentions  several  places  which  he  considers  to  be  "  fod"  of 
leprosy,  where  the  disease  has  shown  itself — has  increased — and  then 
gradually  died  out  again,  while  the  same  families  oontiuned  to  occupy 
the  land. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  after  an  attentive  perusal 
of  this  interesting  Report,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  That  a  decided  increase  of  the  disease  has  taken  place  in  Norway 
during  the  last  thirty  yeai's. 

2.  That  hereditary  transmission  will  not  account  for  this  increase. 

3.  That  the  data  hitherto  obtained  are  insufficient ;  that  the  hygienie 
condition  of  the  people  must  be  more  accurately  studied^  and  the  ida* 
tions  between  suitings  at  the  winter  fisheries^  or  in  herding  oattk  on 
the  mountains,  and  the  prevalence  of  leprosy,  must  be  accmately  laid 
down. 

4.  That  the  proo&  of  the  hereditaiy  character  of  the  disease  ar» 
quite  insufficient  to  justify  such  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  <^  te 
subject,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  proposed  law  against  the  marriage  of 
lepers. 

5.  That  the  project  of  compelling  all  the  lepers  in  Norway  to  ente 
asylums  built  and  maintained  for  that  purpose^  would  be  a  still  man 
direct  infringing  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  the  aforesaid  law 
against  the  marriage  of  lepers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  woald 
virtually  enforce  the  latter  pro^xjaal  by  incarcerating  the  lep^  for  hky 
and  depriving  him  of  all  chance  of  entering  into  tha  manied  atafca' 
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rsn%  we  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  an  army-list  has  appeared  in 
the  heading  of  an  article  in  this  Review.  The  titles  of  the  works 
which  follow  it  may  denote  why  it  has  had  a  place ;  and  we  beg  to 
oflbr  assurance  that  the  use  we  shall  make  of  it  will  be  strictly  in 
subordination  to  the  more  legitimate  professional  subjects  indicated  by 
the  latter  works.  The  few  preliminary  remarks  we  have  to  offer  we 
hope  will  not  be  considered  exceptional. 

There  is  commonly  a  decided  relation  between  the  military  force  of 
%  people  and  the  character  of  a  people  as  a  nation  :  the  one  is  more  or 
leas  an  exponent  of  the  other.  There  may  be  exceptions ;  but  we 
know  of  noue ;  and  certainly  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  not 
one.  It  is,  we  think,  specially  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  that 
preat  looselyrunited  and  somewhat  anomalous  republic — a  republic  so 
Dompositein  •itS'nature;  jealous  of  its  liberties,  yet  more  than  tolerating 
daveiy ;  frugal  in  its  expenditure,  and  yet  too  often  alieni  appetens 
tepvdniting  its  obligations ;  and  with  land  in  excess,  by  all  means,  per 
fat  ei  nefiis,  so  intent  on  national  and  territorial  advancement. 

From  their  Army  Register  it  would  appear,  that  whilst  the  perma- 
nently embodied  force — the  regular  army  at  the  service  of  the  States 
Gkyvernmeni — is  only  12,698  of  aU  arms,*  the  militia  of  the  several 
Jtatea  is  of  the  vast  amoxmt  of  2,421,163 ;  the  former  with  a  stafif) 
in^^^4ng  the  civil  departments,  not  exceeding  302,  with  only  four 
general  officers — viz.,  one  major-general  and  three  brigadier-generals ; 
;Iie  latter  with  a  staff  in  itself  numerically  equal  to  ^e  whole  of  the 
itftiiiii"g  army,  amounting,  as  it  does,  in  genend  officers,  general  staff- 
i&aen,  toad  field  officers,  to  12,696. 

liike  our  own  army,  that  of  the  United  States  is  formed  on  the 
rolimtaTy^  prioeiple,  and  is  so  recruited.  The  period  of  service  is 
imited,  and  to  five  years.  None  are  enlisted  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  over  thirty-five  years ;  or,  as  to  height,  under  five  feet  four  inches 
md  a  halfl  None  are  passed  without  an  examination,  the  examining 
nrgeon  having  to  declare  on  his  honour  that  the  recruit  approved  is 
'  free  from  all  bodily  defects  and  mental  infirmity  any  way  disqualify- 
ng  him  fnm,  performing  the  duties  of  a  soldier."  The  number  rejected 
howis  at  the  same  time,  the  careful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
he  duty  is jWfoilned  by  the  examining  officer,  and  the  bad  descrip- 
lon  of  men  who  present  themselves  for  the  service.  They  are 
ioBCxihed,  in  time  of  peace,  as  "  consisting  principally  of  newly-arrived 

•  Aeem^Oag  to  the  Isteit  informatloii,  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  Honnon  war  thtt  is 
1  to  iM6i  dTeettre  men. 


Fromlrclaud 2113 

„    England 806 

,,    Scotland 12C 

„    Wales 8 

„     Canada 90 

„    Nova  Scotia 19 

„  New  Brunswick     ...  13 

Total  from  Great  Britain  and 
dependencies 2075 

From  Germany 678 

„    Sweden 12 
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immigxauts, — of  thoAe  broken  down  hy  bad  baihitt  and  duspafion.^ 
the  idle  and  iiuproTideDt.'*  Yet^  strange  to  nj,  it  was  firam  audi  ttiaft 
our  Government,  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  with'  'RiaMi%  aaiho- 
rized  the  attemj^  to  increase  our  military  foroe  by  Ibragn  larie^even 
at  the  risk  of  interrupting  the  friendlj  relations  between  the  two 
oountriea  I  Of  16,064  men  of  this  description  examined  in  1853;  the 
nnmbers  enlisted  were  2726,  the  numbers  rc^jected  1 3^338  ;  and  of  tk 
5000  cnlifited  daring  the  years  1850  and  1851  more  than  two-thirds 
were  foreigners,  1484  only  being  native  Americans.  It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  the  reader  to  know  who  these  foreigners  were.  They  were 
(we  quote  fix>m  the  medical  statistics)  : 

From  Denmark 7 

„  Norway 5 

„  Holland 9 

„  Belgium 2 

„  France 49 

„  Switserhmd 23 

„  Poland IG 

„  Hungaiy 19 

„  Italy 13 

„  Austria 5 

„  Spain 2 

„  Prussia 1 

„  Fmland 1 

The  reasons  assigned  for  there  being  so  lai^  a  proportioa  of 
foreigners,  and  of  so  undesirable  a  character,  are  no  doubt  the  tne 
ones — viz.,  tlie  large  influx  of  immigrants,  and  there  beings  as  a  genenl 
rule,  such  ample  remuneration  and  employment  for  mechanici  and 
labouring  men  in  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  to  enter  tbe 
service  so  small,  the  ly&j  low,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  arduooi 
and  dangerous.  The  main  recommendations  are  those  which  tell  on 
immigrants ;  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  service,  and  the  oppcff- 
tunity  of  settling  advantageously  and  of  obtaining  land,  when  tod 
where  discharged.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  finom  the  native 
population  is  qualified,  it  would  seem,  by  the  time^  and  ia  confined  to 
a  time  of  peace ;  in  a  time  of  war  the  difficulty,  we  are  aasured,  endfl. 
Thus,  when  there  is  excitement — when  glory  may  be  obtained,  sod 
perhaps  booty — there  is  no  want  of  Americans  We  are  UAd  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  as  many  as  200,000  offived  kbdr 
services  to  the  President ;  and  that  in  the  war  of  1812-15  the  ve^;imfl8ti 
were  almost  made  up  of  Americana  This  is  a  circomstanoe  wdl 
deserving  of  record,  and  of  being  kept  in  mind. 

The  service  on  which  the  United  States  aimy  is  eniplojedy  we  have 
mentioned — ^using  the  words  of  the  compiler  of  tbe  statisties  tf 
<<  arduous  and  dangerous,*'  even  in  peace.  It  is  eminently,  so— as  mndi, 
or  perhaps  even  more,  than  that  of  our  army,  being  chidly.  a  lerfioe  of 
frontier  outposts,  the  minority  of  these  i)oets  fiur  hom  the  abod«  of 
civilized  society,  where  they  are  deprived  of  all  its  plnaanms,  and  an 
exposed  to  various  privations  and  hardships ;  ^nd,  wlttn  taking  tli^ 
iield,  they  have  to  contend  with  an  ignoble  enemy,  follow  him  Hacio^ 
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Ins  wildfl^  to  endure  fiitigues  to  a  degree  trjing  eveo  to  the  strongest 
^Cnttitotions ;  with  the  addition,  in  a  laige  number  of  instances,  of 
^vposore  toumalaria  under  the  disflMlvaatage  of  indifferent*  quarters,  and 
the  disrmurd  too  often  of  sanitary  measures. 

The  fouowing  table  is  instructive  as  showing  what  becomes  of  the 
jncruit— or,  in  other  words,  as  showing  the  waste  of  the  army — ^the  same 
oiatiticUoni  being  observed  as  to  nationalities ;  and  we  think  fully  con- 
iifaing,  in  the  proportion  of  deserters,  and  of  men  discharged  by 
oitter  and  by  court-martial,  the  repulsiveness  of  the  duties,  and  the 
indifferent  character  of  the  men : 

"Expiration  of  service: — ^Americans,  549;  English,  618;  Irish,  664;  Ger- 
mans, 719 ;  total,  2560. 

"By  order  of  A.  G.  0.  [Adjutant-General's  Office  ?]:— Americans,  171; 
English,  155 ;  Irish,  141 ;  Germans,  149:  total,  616. 

"By  court-martial :—Ajnericans,  63;  English,  54;  Irish,  53;  Germans,  20; 
total,  190. 

"Disability:— Americans^  260:  English,  229;  Irish,  259;  Germajis,  306; 
total,  1054. 

"Died: — Americans,  193;  English,  237;  Irish,  2S6;  QcrmaiiS,  273; 
total,  929. 

"  Killed  accidentally :— Americans,  16 ;  English,  23 ;  Irish,  27 ;  Germans, 
87 ;  total,  102. 

"  Killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds :-— Americans,  57 ;  English,  49 ;  Irish, 
62 ;  Germans,  62 ;  total,  230. 

"Deserted:— Americans,  692;  English,  635;  Irish,  568;  Germans,  434; 
totel,  2399.". 

• '  The  militaty  force  of  a  country — ^its  regular  army — may  be.  viewed 
IkAria  great  eKperiment  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  people,  oi*,  in  the  most 
maSeM  -  sense,  the  qualities  of  man — ^his  energies  and  weaknesses, 
m^nital  and  bodily-^-what  he  can  endure,  and  what  he  can  accomplish, 
-wUether  struggling  with  his  fellow-nken  in  battle,  or  with  fiitigiie 
and ''  climate  and  the  varied  incidents  and  accidents  of  active  service. 
It  18  thus  viewed  that  the  military  service  is  specially  interesting  to 
tlio' 'medical  Inquirer,  and  that  the  statistics  of  an  army  become  of 
^tfnei 

'  The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with 
iCi'  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  across 
fflie  wide  continent- of  the  New  World  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
ftlknost  Arctic  regions  to  the  almost  tropioal,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
Add  of  such  an  -experiment  as  that  we  have  just  alluded  to.  In 
tte  WDvk  before  us,  tolerably  in  accordance  with  the  physical  geography 
of  the  United  Statea,  eight  great  territorial  divisions  are  made,  with 
certain  minor  sub-divisioos.  Belonging  to  the  great  divisions  are  the 
Jbtkrwiofg :  1.  Tile  NorUiem  Division,  including  that  portion  of  the  States 
north  of  the  1R>Hdsth  degree  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
Mna;  2.  Tli^  Middle  Division,  that  portion  between  the  thirty-fifth 
aad  'fortieth  jMifallels  of  latitude;  3.  The  Southern  Division,  that 
liet^#een  llie'ihittielh  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude;  and,  in 
ilddHion  to  these,  the  five  following — ^viz. :  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
ibnii%  skid  the  Oregtm  and  Washington  territories-— vast  tracts  newly 
49-xxx.  '5 
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acquired,  mostly  ootlying,  and  fiur  the  greater  part  still  in  the  state  of 
their  primitive  wildnesB.  These  eight  principal  divisions  are  lah* 
divided  into  r^ions,  according  to  peculiar  local  or  olimatologieal  fta* 
tures  belonging  to  them,  likely  to  have  an  influence. on  health. 

It  is  in  these  several  divisions  and  sah-divisbns  that  the  small  anny 
of  the  United  States  is  located,  broken  up  into  nnmerons  detadinwnti^ 
the  number  of  forts  and  stations  occupied  by  troops  amoonting  to  si 
many  as  169.  And  of  these  very  many  are  new,  enpecially  in  the 
outlying  divisions :  and  in  conseqnenoe,  the  qnaiters  of  the  men  an 
mostly  mde  structures  formed  of  logs ;  and  too  often,  firom  the  medicsl 
officers  not  being  duly  consulted,  lU  placed  as  regards  heathiness  of 
situation,  ill  drained  and  ill  ventilated,  reminding  ns  of  a  like  ne^- 
gence  in  our  own  service. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow  the  aathor  in 
his  descriptive  details;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  bri^ast 
sketch.     We  shall  follow  the  arrangement  he  has  adopted. 

In  the  Northern  Division,  the  first  region  is  the  coast  of  New 
England.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  humidity  of  its  climate,  with 
an  average  yearly  fall  of  rain  of  about  forty-one  inches ;  for  summezs 
of  moderate  heat  and  winters  of  no  great  severity,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  several  stations  being  45*9** ;  of  spring  42'8%  of 
summer  64*9*»,  of  autumn  494^  of  winter  24-4*. 

The  climate  of  New- York  Harbour  Region  diffsrs  chiefly  firom  thai 
of  preceding,  in  having  a  somewhat  higher  and  more  equable  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year,  and  being  more  equable  also  in  pohit  of 
humidity.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  given  as  51*83^ ;  that  of 
spring  as  47-84",  of  summer  71  *35^  cf  autumn  5579^,  of  winter  Z2'2Sf* ; 
and  the  mean  yearly  quantity  of  rain  as  43*05  inches,  divided  prrtfy 
equally  amongst  the  seasons,  the  least  fidl  being  in  antomn,  even  then 
amounting  to  9*93  inchea 

West  Point,  in  this  last  r^on,  situated  on  the  hank  of  the  Hudaoo, 
is  deserving  of  special  attention,  being  the  seat  of  tiie  Military  Academy 
for  the  professional  education  c^  all  the  officers  of  th^  United  Statei 
army.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  surrounded 
by  hills  varying  in  height  from  600  to  1400  feet^  its  climate  is  some- 
what colder  than  the  corresponding  coast  j  in  other  respects  differing 
but  little. 

The  North  Interior  Begion,  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  next  in 
order,  is  so  far  removed  fiom  these  great  bodies  of  water  and  from  the 
Atlantic,  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  either.  Its  chief  charaotmstici 
are  great  dr3mess  of  air  and  a  great  winter  oold,  with  a  oomparativety 
high  summer  temperature,  sufficient  for  the  ripening  of  wheat  and 
Indian  com.  Its  spring  average  temperature  is  abovt  37^,  its  smn- 
mer  62•4^  its  autumn  40-6^  winter  13*8^  ;  that  of  the  year  38-3^ 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  extraordinary ;  in  sommer  often 
above  90^  in  winter  oocasionally  so  low  that  the  mercuij  freeses: 
yet  it  is  considered  the  healthiest  of  any  part  of  the  United  Stntes. 

The  next  region,  that  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  its  dimste  modified 
by  them,  especially  in  summer  and  winter  ;  by  '^  balmy  hoDecMs'*  ftOBk 
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tlieni  ttt  one  mhoq,  and  by  cM  and  GhilUiig  bkate  from  their  ioe- 
bonnd  surfiMK  m  the  otker.  Taking  Eort  Niagaim,  one  of  its  stations, 
as  an  TaBi|i>iiy  its  meftn  animal  tempemtuie  is  47*91%  its  spring 
44-83%  itoanmoMr  68-41%  antmn 5059%  winter  27 SV. 

One  more  rsgion  bdongs  to  this  divkioD,  the  North  Interior,  west 
of  the  Grffsat  hikidB,  lying  between  them  and  the  Bocky  Mountains 
and  north  of  the  fortieth  d^cee  of  ktitade.  like  that  of  the  region 
east  of  the  same  lakes,  it  is  remackabfe  for  the  like  peculiarities  of 
climate— TJs^  severe  winters^  oompanitiYdy  hot  sommers,  mild  autumns, 
and  gceat  vidssitmies  of  temperature,  and  also  for  a  general  salubrity, 
▲t  Fort  Gaines,  Minnesota,  in  ktitnde  46"*  19',  1130  £Bet  above  the 
kivelof  the8ea,the  aven^  yeariy  temperature  is39'30°,its  8pring39'33% 
Bommer  64-94%  autumn  42-91%  winter  10°;  with  an  average  annual 
fidl  of  rain  of  aboot  29*48  inohes,  ^yided  amongst  the  seasons  as  fdlows : 
in  i^fringr  6*31  inches  SBmmer  12*62,  antmnn  8*42,  winter  2*13. 

llie  second  great  division,  the  Middle  Division,  subdivided  into 
Atlantic,  Interior  East^  and  Interior  West,  oKhibits  variety  of  climate 
ahnoet  as  great  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  regards  temperature 
and  humidity  of  air.  The  Atlantic  Begion,  under  the  influence  of 
proximify  to  the  sea,  has  a  mikler  dimate,  one  of  less  extremes  than 
the  other  two,  and  one  of  greater  humidity.  Washington  City,  in 
latitude  38''  53',  that  of  the  region  being  between  35""  and  40"^  north, 
may  be  takm  as  an  example.  Its  mean  yearly  temperature  is  56*14% 
its  spring  55*77%  its  summer  76*33%  its  autumn  56*43%  its  winter 
36*50^.  Themeanyeariyamoontof  rain  is  41*20  inches,  which  is  shared 
in  a  remaridibly  equal  manner  between  the  several  seasons,  ten  inohes 
idling  in  eadi.  Snow  is  rarely  seen,  even  in  the  dq>th  of  winter ;  and 
a  vegetation  more  or  less  luxuriant,  varying  in  kind  according  to  the 
soil,  is  conspicuous  throughout,  not  excepting  its  "  pine  barrens  ;*'  and 
for  the  most  part  it  abounds  in  fruit-bearing  trees — the  fig,  the  grape, 
tiie  apple,  the  pear — yet  few  of  them  attain  perfection. 

The  Middle  Interior  B^gion  East,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  within  neariy  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tade  as  the  last  mentioned,  is  even  more  favoured  in  climate,  having 
a  somewhat  lower  temperature  connected  with  its  greater  height 
{that  moderate,  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  its  distance  from  the 

la,  and  also,  owing  to  the  same,  a  somewhat  drier  atmosphere. 

The  next  vegiony  the  Middle  Interior  West,  lying  between  the  Muh 

lippt  and  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hoakj  Mountains,  and  between  the 
tiurty^xth  and  fortieth  paraUels  of  north  latitude^  may  for  the  most  part 
be  described  as  a  prairie  country ;  and  being  remote  from  the  ocean,  and 
elevated,  its  dimatte  is  ofaaracteristiically  continental,  marked  by  great 
vicissitodes  of  iemyoratmre  and  extremes  of  atnuM^^ieric  humidity  and 
dryness ;  and  this,  thongh  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  and  even 
of  the  ooasonn,  and  the  total  amount  of  xain,  differ  but  little  from 
thoee  of  the  ooEre^ondiBg  Atlantic  coast.  Fort  Atkinson,  exceeding 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  omj  be  taken  as  an  example :  its 
■ammsr  temperaUme  occasionally  xeaehes  90^;  its  winter  cold  is  occa- 
monallyao  low  as  12''  below  aero. 
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The  South  DivisLon,  divided  into  Sooth  Atlantic  It«gion,  and  Soaih 
Interior  Regions,  No.  1,  No.  2,  all  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  36" 
north  latitude,  exhibit  difl^nces  of  climate  acooiding  with  the  posi^ 
tion  of  each.  That  of  the  Atlantic  B^on  is  a  near  approach  to  a 
tropical  climate,  being  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  frost,  admitting  ot 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane.  New  Orleans  may  be  given  as  an 
example,  the  mean  yearly  temperature  of  which  is  69*80**;  its  spriug 
69*94^  its  summer  82*27'',  its  autumn  70*71^  its  winter  56-53^ 
with  a  fall  of  rain  of  50*90  inches,  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  seasons,  but  most  in  summer.  The  South  Interior  No.  1,  being 
bnt  little  distant  from  the  sea  and  little  elevated,  has  nearly  the  same 
climate  as  the  preceding ;  but  not  so  South  Interior  No.  2,  for  being 
more  inland  and  more  elevated,  and  in  great  part  a  prairie  country,  it 
is  subject  to  greater  vicissitudes  :  thus,  at  Fort  Gibson,  in  the  Che- 
rokee nation,  the  thermometer  in  summer  rises  to  102°,  in  winter 
falling  to  6®,  with  a  mean  yearly  temperature  of  61** ;  that  of  its 
summer  being  79•41^  of  its  autumn  61*66%  of  its  winter  41*i3<!, 
of  its  spring  61*66°;  with  an  average  yearly  fEill  of  rain  of  36*46 
inches. 

Florida,  a  vast  promontory  in  the  Atlantic,  washed  by  the  ever-flowing 
warm  Gulf  Stream,  lying  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirtieth  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  has  a  peculiar  climate,  differing  but  little  from  an  insular 
one  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  equability  of 
its  temperature  and  the  moisture  of  its  atmosphere.  At  Fort  Ddlas, 
where  we  are  told  the  fig,  the  orange^  the  lemon,  the  citron,  '*  bbaBom 
and  bear  the  year  round "  {**  The  year  round,"  we  infer  to  be  a 
poetical  exaggeration), — ^the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  74*66^ 
of  summer  81*50%  of  autumn  76*27%  of  winter  66*58%  and  of 
spring  74-66% 

Texas,  in  point  of  climate,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  differs 
much  from  Florida^  and  accords  tolerably  with  the  Middle  Boutb 
Division,  lying  nearly  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and^  like 
it^  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  inland  prairies  and. moun- 
tainous regions.  Most  of  the  forts  occupied  by  troops  are  situated 
towards  the  frontier  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  regions  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Fort  Davis,  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
deep  "  canon"  of  the  mouutains,  a  site  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  the  severity  of  the  winter,  is  a  favourable  example : 
the  mean  of  its  hottest  month,  June,  is  77^;  of  its  coldest,  Januai}r, 
37*^;  and  there  sudden  cbiUsges  of  temperature  are  not  go  common  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  ,  ^ 

New  Mexioo,  one  of  the  latest  possessions  of  the.  United  Stufes^  i^ 
described  as  little  else  than  a  great  sterile  mountainous  des^^it,  unfit 
for  the  abode  of  civiliEed  ipan,  and  yet,  like  other  deserts,  having  iU 
oases.  It  is  also  described  as  one  of  the' h cult hie^t  count ri*^  oti  ihe 
face  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  for  tl^jB  dryness  of  it3  atmosi>her^ 
the  goodn&ss  of  its  water,  and  exeibptifvi  fn^m  juxilai'ta  ^  tho^e  feveis 
of  malarious  origin  which  appear  in  the  report  me  all  Wit^ved  to  ^ 
imported.     The  fall  of  rain  is  small,  vaiyiiug  for  the  year,  at  dilTtraat 
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posts,  from  six  inches  to  twentj*^  As  might  be  expected,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  great  and  the  changes  of  temperature  sudden. 

Passing  in  one  rapid  glance  from  one  side  of  the  vast  continent  to 
the  other  over  an  immense  tract,  almost  a  terra  incognita^  yet  doubtless 
about  to  become  the  seat  of  new  States— one,  indeed,  already  sprung 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  auri  eaera/amee,  another  under  that  of 
a  more  brutal  lust,  the  polygamous  principle^^we  come  to  regions 
eren  more  peculiar  in  their  climate  than  any  that  have  yet  been  under 
•or  notice. 

California  is  the  first  of  these.  Great  is  the  contrast  of  the  climate 
of  its  coast  on  the  Pacific  and  in  its  interior ;  the  one  remarkable  for 
mildness  and  equability  of  temperature,  and  for  a  humid  state  of 
atmosphere ;  the  other  for  a  high  temperature  and  a  great  range  of  the 
thermometer.  The  himiid  state  of  the  coast  climate,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, as  the  fall  of  rain  is  very  small,  is  connected  with  fogs,  which 
are  frequent  along  its  whole  extent.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples 
illustrative  of  the  contrast.  Forts  Yuma  and  St.  Diego  are  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude;  the  former  in  32"*  32'  north,  the  latter  in  32°  42'. 
Fort  Yuma  about  eighty  miles  from  the .  sea,  St.  Diego  about  eight 
miles ;  the  former  about  355  feet  above  its  level,  the  latter  140. 
The  average  spring  temperature  of  the  first  is  72*10^  of  its  siunmer 
89-69,  of  its  autumn  76-69^  of  its  winter  56*80^  its  mean  yearly 
73*62^  ;  of  the  second,  the  spring  temperature  is  59 '97^  the  summer 
71-26°,  the  autumn  6443%  the  winter  5229%  the  yearly  62.^ 
The  fall  of  rain  throughout  the  year  at  Yuma  is  3  -24  inches ;  at 
8t.  Diego  1 2*20°  inches.  Port  Yuma  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  hottest  stations  on  the  fiu^e  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  seem  not 
undeserved ;  the  mean  of  July,  the  hottest  month,  in  1856,  is  stated 
as  follows:  at  7  a.m.  88-80%  at  2  p.m.  10812%  at  9  p.m.  9109^; 
average  daily  mean  95-36%  greatest  heat  in  the  shade  116%  least  80^ 
Monterey,  situated  on  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  in  the  way  of  contrast. 
In  latitude  only  about  two  degrees  further  north,  so  equable  is  its 
temperature  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  about  6*^  between  its 
winter  and  siunmer  mean  ;  its  spring  average  is  53*99%  its  summer 
58-64%  its  autumn  5729%  its  winter  51-22%  its  annual  55-29% 
with  a  fall  of  rain  annually  of  12*20  inches.  Other  instances  hardly 
km  striking  might  be  given,  illustrative  of  the  difference  of  climate 
eoiperienced  in  this  region,  depending  on  position,  irrespective  of  lati- 
tade ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  last  territorial  division  in  which 
there  are  military  stations — viz.,  the  Oregon  and  the  Washington  ter- 
ritories, the  limit  of  the  United  States  northward,  on  the  Pacific  side 
^f  the  continent. 

Here  again,  as  &r  as  the  partial  meteorological  observations  made 
in  those  little  explored  r^ions  allow  of  inference,  there  are  much  the 
mme  peculiarities  of  climate  depending  on  position,  as  in  the  inore 
southern;  the  stations  on  the  coast  being  remarkable  for  equability 
of  temperature  and  humidity  of  air,  those  distant  from  the  coast  for 
the  reverse,  but  in  a  less  degree.     Astoria,  a  spot  of  some  celebrity, 
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one  of  the  most  Dortiiem  statkms  in  tlie  Oregon  territosj,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  iFort  Steilaooom,  the  most  northern 
in  the  adjoining  Washington  territory,  amy  be  rdferred  to  as  exam- 
ples. Both  are  distinguished  for  equability  and  coolness  of  seasonal 
and  a  sufficieney  of  rain.  The  mean  summer  heat  of  the  first  is  given 
as  61*5S^,  of  die  second  as  62*39^ ;  the  mean  winter  temperature  of 
the  former  as  42*43^  of  the  latter  as  39-dO<';  with  a  yearly  iaM  of 
rain  of  51*75  indies.  These  are  conditions  of  dimaie  fiivoiwable  to 
the  grasses  and  green  crops,  rather  than  to  the  cereals  and  fruit-bearing 
trees,  the  heat  of  summer  not  being  sadBicient  for  the  ripoung  of  the 
grain  or  the  fruit ;  and  the  Tegetation  of  each  ia  in  aeeonlance.  Ona^ 
and  a  remaricable  ciicnmstance  most  be  mentioned  which  is  greatly  in 
fieivour  of  these  r^onsy — an  almost  total  absenoe  of  annoying  insecta. 

Brief  as  these  notices  are,  we  fear  tbey  may  be  te£ous,.  bat  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  them,  aa  without  them  soeh  of  the  statistics 
of  disease  as  we  can  transfer  to  our  pages  would  be  of  little  valoa 
It  is  to  these  we  must  now  ask  attention. 

The  tables  containing  these  statistics  are  drawn  np  in  diflfereal 
ferms,  special  and  genenral ;  the  former  following  the  medical  topo- 
graphy of  the  sewal  posts  comprised  m  the  region,  the  latter  as 
conoliiding  summaries ;  and  in  the  instance  of  cadi  region  the  aicknen 
and  mortality  from  the  more  important  daases  of  dosMsea  are  q)eeially 
tabulated :  these  are,  1,  fevers  ;  2,  diaeasea  of  the  digestive  organs  j 
Zy  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  This  arrangement  in  its  sevenl 
parts  we  consider  a  very  happy  one,  and  weU  adapted  for  eusf 
reference,  the  great  end  of  orderly  arrangement.  By  meana  of  it,  ia  a 
few  minutes  the  medical  officer  about  to  have  ch«rge  of  a  post  maj 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  diseases  of  that  poet,  and 
in  a  great  many  instances  by  the  remarks  prefixed  descriptive  of  the 
station,  aided  by  the  meteorological  tables  i^ppended,  he'Oaayacquin 
a  general  idea  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  its  locality  and  diniate ; 
infermation,  this,  which  onght  not  to  be  leaspxiaed  by  theoommanding 
officer  or  by  the  directing  authorities  at  the  War  Office.  And  not 
only  are  they  valuable  in  the  manner  thus  alluded  to  locally  and  fer  a 
special  purpose,  but  also  in  a  lai^  sense,  as  promoting  tha  advanee- 
ment  of  medical  science. 

For  the  tabular  statements  we  must  refer  to  the  woric  itself.  The 
results  they  give  are  well  adapted  to  illustrste  some  <^  the  preceding 
onnarks,  showing  as  they  do  the  influence  of  climate,  especially  in  the 
production  of  diseases  belongharg  to  the  more  importaflt  dasaes,  tht 
tiiree  abeady  mentioned,  and  their  fetality  in  diffivent  ragiona. 
.  Consulting  these  taUes,  we  see  how  in  the  first  dasa  of  prevailing 
diseases,  certain  fevers  prevail  amongst  the  tixx)pti  mora  at  some 
ststienathanatotheia;  and  how  the  mortality  vamei^  wuk  that  no 
wise  in  the  same  Tatid  as  the  anumnt  ef  dieease.  The  latter  feot  ii 
shown  by  the  feUowing  numbara  taken  fifom  theOoosolidBtad  Abstnit 
ofDamasoo;**"*^  ' 
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Cases  treated. 

Wed. 

Febris  continua  communis      .     . 

.     .       2,207     ... 

23 

„     intermittens  quotidiana    . 

.    .     36,956     ... 

22 

.     .     81,916     ... 

5 

quartana       . 

,    .      1,282     ... 

2 

y,     remittens           „ 

.    .    10,399    ... 

210 

„     tjphua 

557     ... 

118 

„             „          icterodes      .    , 

723     ... 

209 

It  maj  praperly  be  asked.  Is  there  any  relation  obvious  etiologically 
between  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  the  diseases,  the  prevailing 
<mesy  especially  fevers )  The  answer  is  not  so  satis&ctory  as  we  could 
dttBire.  That  there  is  some  relation  is  certain,  according  generally 
with  what  is  best  known  concerning  the  habitats  of  these  maladies. 
By  the  taUes,  it  appears  that  the  first  species,  the  common  continued 
fttver,  is  one  of  least  speciality  as  to  its  place  of  occurr»ice,  leading  to 
ilie  oondnsion,  paihogenically  viewed,  that  it  is  referable  to  no  special 
simo^heric  condition,  but  to  ordinary  Isedentia  ;  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  this  fever  at  West  Point  amongst  the  military  cadets,  may 
be  adduced  in  confirmation  ;  as  may  also  its  tendency  to  terminate  in 
Iwalth,  as  marked  by  its  small  fatality.  The  next  species,  those  of  the 
intermittent  kind,  are  more  limited  ;  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
tliey  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
Butter  and  luxuriant  v^;etation,  and  to  be  arrested  by  whatever  is 
immioal  to  either,  whether  cold  or  excessive  dryness  j  yet  there  are 
exceptions ;  instances  are  recorded  in  this  Report  of  the  absence  of 
ini^rmittents  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  would  seem  to  warrant 
tlieir  appearance ;  and  vice  versa^  of  their  appearance  under  circum- 
stances it  might  be  inferred  most  unfavourable  to  their  production : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  allied  species,  remittents.  We  have 
marked  several  examples,  but  our  restricted  ^aoe  will  not  permit  our 
detailing  them ;  nor  indeed  is  it  necessary,  as  they  only  agree  with 
a  previous  conclusion  of  our  own,  founded  (Mi  similar  £Etcts,  as  to  the 
nysterious  origin  of  malaria;  and  that  though  vegetable  decomposition 
u  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  it,  it  is  not  the  aime  qud  Hani,  the 
invariable  accompaniment ;  and  that  the  true  nature  of  its  cause,  if  it 
be  a  substantial  emanation,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  perhaps  we  cannot  take  a  better  criterion  of  the 
aalubrity  of  a  spot,  when  we  have  no  positive  experience  of  the  influ- 
ence of  its  atmosphere  on  man,  than  its  vege^tation,  in  union  with 
temperature  and  the  quality  of  water  ;  a  rich  vegetation^  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  stagnant  water,  being  mostly  associated  with  malaria  ; 
and  a  low  temperature — such  as  is  incompatible  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, except  of  certain  cryptogamia,  and  unfiEtvour^le  to  v^etable  decom- 
position, rather  favourable  to  the  formation  of  peat — ^being  even  niore 
avariably  associated  with  th»  absence  of  malaria.  More  limited  still 
in  ikmr  oeettRwace,  as  displayed  in  the  iMea,  are  typhus  and  yellow 
Jbrar.  We  can.  havd>y  err  in  aaaigniag  then  special  habitats ;  the 
Ibrmer  in  wet  and  damp,  and  in  damp  and  cold  climates,,  provided  the 
degree  of  isold  is  not  below  the  freesing  point,  which  is  hardly  com- 
patiUe  with  (kmpness ;  the  latter  in  a  warm,  or  rather  hot  and  moist 
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climate,  -with  a  low  state  of  electrical  tension  of  atmosphere  and  a 
higli  dew-point — the  necessary  associates  of  a  warm  damp  air.  The 
etiology  of  the  one  seems  less  obscure  than  that  of  the  other  ;  typhus, 
in  the  majority  of  oases  may  be  traced  to  idio-miaamata,  the  product 
of  crowding,  bad  ventilation,  bad  drainage,  neglect  of  oleanlineas.  la 
the  Keport  under  review,  many  exampl^  are  given  of  a  striking  and 
very  instructive  kind.  The  origin  of  yellow  fever  is  more  obscuie^ 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  its  narrow  limits  and  its  irreg^ular  visita- 
tions, except  in  the  southern  cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  (it  is  so  stated)  perennial.  That  it  is  owing,  in  part  at  least,  te 
some  exhalation  from  the  earth,  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  doubted ; 
and  further,  that  the  exhalation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  is  productive  of  intermittents  and  remittents^  nor,  though 
commonly  most  active  when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  dew» 
point  high,  not  invariably  or  necessarily  so.  In  the  Bepcni,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  respecting  this  obeours 
and  formidable  disease,  contributed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
United  States  army,  very  creditable  to  them  ;  we  allude^  of  course 
to  their  clinical  observations,  apart  from  speculations ;  and  these 
latter  are  not  intemperately  indulged  in. 

Kelative  to  the  other  two  great  classes  of  diseases-— those  of  the 
digestive  and  of  the  respiratory  organs— we  find,  on  eouaulting  the 
tables,  some  facts  brought  out  conspicuously,  not  without  interest.  Of 
the  respiratory  organs,  we  see  how  each  varies  from  the  other  in  iie- 
qnenoy  and  fatality  j  the  vast  amount  of  cases  of  catarrh^  including 
bronchitis,  with  the  small  proportion  of  deaths, — ^the  majority  of  the 
former  being  cases  of  influenza,  a  prevailing  ailment  in  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the  large  number^  also,  of 
cases  of  pleurii^,  with  few  resulting  deaths ;  and  oomparatively  the 
little  prevalency  of  pneumonia^  and  its  mildness  3  and  what  is  not  least 
worthy  of  note,  the  small  number  of  cases  of  phthisis.  > 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Abstract  of  the  principal 
Diseases,  is  given  in  illustration  : 

Casea  trtated.       Died. 

Asthma 291     ...        2 

Bronchitis  acuta 1,614    ...       21 

chronica 246     ...       14 

Catarrhus  epidemicus       ....      2,142     ...      «— 

Catarrhns 30,969     ...        9 

Hiemoptj^sis 265     ...      11 

Larvn^tis .         184    ,.•        6 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 442    ...    257 

Pleuritis 2,363     ...      21 

Pneumonia 1,416    ...    127 

In  relation  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  ox^gans,  we  observe  a  remaikable 
preponderance  of  diarrhcea  (43,851  were  the  cases  treated),  and  a  hrff 
proportional  mortality  (385)  from  it,  owing  probably  to  its  connezioi 
with  cholera;  the  proportional  small  fataUty  of  dysentery  (of  15,081 
treated  only  168  died),  and  even  less  so  of  hepatitis  (of  263  treated  only  7 
died);  the  latter  the  more  remarkable  contrasted  with  its  frequency  w 
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'  IB.  oar  Eutem  Empire.  The  consideration  of  these  peculiarities 
rt  pan  OTer»  and  in  the  one  olaas  aa  mXL  aa  in  the  other,  with  the 
ion  of  a  aing^  disease  belonging  to  the  reqnratorj  organs,  and  that 
Mint  of  its  aUnost  woiid  wide  importance, — ^we  allude  to  phthisis. 
iting  this  scourge  much  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
iport^  especially  as  regards  the  influence  of  dimate,  mainly 
g  to  prove — and  this  we  think  is  the  fact  of  most  importance— 

dvy,  cold  atmosphere  is  least  productive  of  the  malady,  and 
mdudve  to  its  prevention,  alleviation,  and,  if  possible,  cure.  In 
A  a  table  is  given,  showing  the  amount  of  cases  treated  at  the 
.  localities  or  stations,  with  the  deaths,  which  is  not  without  its 

In  estimating  the  prevalency  of  the  disease,  station  by  station, 
npiler  restricts  himt»lf,  in  forming  a  ratio,  to  the  cases  treated ; 
«ing  considered  by  him,  and  we  think  justly,  a  better  criterion 
le  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  the  a£feotai  being  invalided 
B  as  the  disease  becomes  well  marked.  We  do  not  think  it 
ly  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  table,  there  are  so  many  dia- 
i;  circumstances  interfering  with  any  great  accuracy  of  inferential 
.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  as  regards  the  cases  of  phthisis  treated, 
Jo  varies  from  9*2  per  1000,  the  maximum,  in  the  South 
io  H^on,  to  1  *3  per  1000,  the  minimum,  in  New  Mexico ;  that 
k  the  exception  of  West  Point,  which  is  excluded  from  com- 
I,  on  account  of  its  specialities,  the  force  there  being  select 
eit  the  Military  College,  admitted  only  after  strict  examination  as 
bitutional  health,  and  remaining  there  only  for  the  limited  period 
years.  In  the  few  remarks  we  shall  offer  we  shall  confine  our- 
10  that  point  which  we  think  of  most  interest, — :the  influence  of 
d  cold  air  in  connexion  with  tubercnlosiB.  In  corroboration  of 
leficial  effect,  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report. 
int-Surgeon  Wotherspoon,  writing  on  the  health-conoems  of 
Lent,  in  the  North  Interior  Region,  east  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
a: 

5  climate  of  Fort  Kent,  like  that  of  the  colder  regions  of  Northern 
does  not  seem  favourable  to  the  production  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
mj  sojourn  at  the  post,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  this 
among  the  Prench  or  American  settlers.  Assistant-Surgeon  Isaacs, 
ring  the  two  years  he  was  resident  at  the  fort  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
thim  myself  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  country, 
me,  not  only  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  consumption  in  the  country, 
t  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  garrison  who  were  afiected  with  suspicious 
us,  recovered  from  them  enturely."  (p.  27.) 

stant-Surgeon  Codidge,  reporting  on  the  medical  topography 
leases  of  Fort  Fairfield,  in  the  same  region,  remarks : 

a  post  is  uucpmmonlv  salubrious;  the  climate,  though  rigorous,  is 
for  long  periods,  and  aocs  not  appear  favourable  to  the  development  of 
,  or  of  other  aiTections  of  the  resfiiratory  system.  The  country  is  very 
tiled,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  no  case  of  consumption 
arred,  either  in  the  permanent  inhabitants,  or  among  the  numerous' 
)f  fombermen  who  pass  the  entire  winter  in  the  o^ien  air,  and  are  the 
idy  and  athletic  of  men.    The  diot  of  these  men  oousista  principally  of 
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pork,  bread,  sugar,  and  tea,  of  which  large  (quantities  are  dniiik  daily.  Akohdie 
stimuhmts  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  tiieir  camp^  tea  being  the  substitute.  In 
the  command  two  cases  of  phthisis  have  occurred :  one,  complicated  with  ex- 
tensive pleurisy,  with  effusion  on  the  right  side,  proved  rapidly  fatal ;  the 
other,  though  well  marked — a  large  cavity  having  formed  in  tne  superior  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,  attended  with  such  extreme  emaciation  that  at  one  time  death 
was  daily  expected — ^recovered ;  a  result  which  I  attribute  to  the  iovigoratii^ 
effects  of  this  climate,  and  to  the  use  of  iodine  internally.  More  than  a  vear 
has  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  this  disease  returned  to  duty,  during  wtueh 
time  he  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  He  is  now 
healthy  and  robust."  (p.  29.) 

Asaifltant-Surgeon  Wood,  writing  from  Fort  Taramie,  alio  in  the 
same  region,  says : 

**  The  climate  of  these  broad  and  elevated  table-lands,  which  skirt  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  is  especially  beneficial  to  persons  suffering 
from  pnlmonary  disease,  or  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  This  has  been  known 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  for  ma^j 
years ;  and  it  has  been  their  custom,  since  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  to  send  the  younger  members  of  their  families  who  showed  any  ten- 
dency to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  to  pass  their  youfli  among  the  trapnera  of  the 
plains  and  mountains.  The  beneficial  result  of  this  course  no  doubt  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  mode  of  life  led  by  these  persons — ^their  regular 
habits,  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  absence  of  the  enerva^nf  in- 
fluences incident  to  life  in  cities ;  but  that  more  is  due  to  the  climate  itseli^  if 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  amcmg  the  troops  stationed  in  this  rc|;i(»L  (whose  habits 
are  much  the  same  everywhere),  this  class  of  disease  is  of  Very  rare  occur- 
rence. Tlie  reports  from  the  line  of  posts  stretcldng  from  the  Upper  Platte, 
through  New  Mexico,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  give,  a  smaDer  proportion  of  cases  of 
pulmonary  disease  than  those  from  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
air  in  this  region  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture ;  there  are  no  sudden  changes  oC 
temperature ;  the  depressing  heats  of  the  eastern  summers  are  never  felt;  and 
althou^  in  the  north  the  winters  are  extremely  cold,  a  stimulant  and  tonie 
effect  is  the  only  result  of  exposure  to  the  open  air."  (p.  81.) 

Next  to  dryness  of  air,  an  equable  temperature  seems  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  consumptive.  This  is  a  commonly  received  <^nioo, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  compiler ;  and  as  regards  temperature  in 
conjunction  with  this  quality,  he  prefers  the  low.  If  bj  low  i« 
assumed  a  very  low  temperature,  such  as  insures  a  dry  stale  of  atmo- 
sphere, we  are  disposed  to  go  along  with  him  in  his  inferenoe ;  but  to 
reject  it  on  any  other  ground,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  high  atmo* 
spheric  temperature  with  dryness  is  almost  as  little  &vourable  to  the 
production  of  tubercle,  as  a  very  low  temperature  with  the  same  quali- 
fication as  to  dryness  of  air ;  and  further  believing,  that  even  in  warn 
and  hot  climates,  with  equability  of  temperature,  altho>ugh  without 
marked  dryness — such  as  those  of  Madeira,  the  south-east  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  coast  of  British  Guiana — ^phthisM^ 
as  an  indigenous  disease,  is  rare,  and  is  checked  when  imported,  if  not 
in  a  very  advanced  stage.  Even  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islandi^ 
neither  very  distinguished  for  equability,  we  have  witneaMd  mitigatiaB 
of  i^rmptoms  and  protraction  of  life  in  a  reoMurkable  manngr  in  soom 
instances  of  persons  labouring  under  oonsompiion,  w^  were  90  eir- 
cumatanced  as  to  be  able  to  oommand  the  comfbrta  tiiey  leqiurad^  «Bd 
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to  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  atmospheric  vicissitodes.  It  is 
kardly,  we  think,  just,  when  considering  the  e£^t  of  climate,  especiallj 
of  a  hot  dimate,  on  phthisis,  to  give  much  weight,  as  has  hitherto  been 
done,  to  the  cases  of  soldiers,  whether  of  our  armjr  or  of  the  United 
Slates  army,  of  whom,  as  regards  health,  so  little  care  is  taken,  and  who 
take  so  little  care  of  themselves ;  and  of  whom  also  we  may  be  cm:tain 
a  very  considerable  nmnber  labour  under  tubercles  in  the  lungs  at  the 
time  of  their  oilistment. 

To  the  other  diseases  of  the  more  conspicuous  kind  to  which  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  are  subject,  we  can  a£ford  but  little  space. 
We  shall  first  notioe  briefly  three,  and  those  independent  of  climate ; 
ene,  scorbutus,  having  its  source  in  unwholesome  diet ;  another,  delirium 
tmnens,  in  intemperance  in  drink ;  a  third,  venereal  disease,  in  licen- 
tious morals.  In  the  Consolidated  Abstract  of  Diseases,  no  less  than 
2182  cases  of  scorbutus  are  returned,  40  of  them  fatal  The  disease 
bat  occurred  prindpally  in  the  outlying  stations^  and  amongst  detach- 
mants  employed  on  field  service,  at  a  distance  firom  their  regular  quar* 
ters.  Whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  in  the  rationing  of  the  men, 
similar  to  that  which  was  witnessed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  siege 
of  Sebastopoi,  amongst  our  own  troops,  does  not  appear.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  medical  officers  is  shown  in  meeting  the  evlL  Amongst 
tke  remedial  means  employed,  two  appear  to  have  been  specially  ser- 
viceable, the  wild  onion  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Agave  Ame- 
ricana. The  former  was  tried  at  Port  Arbuckle,  in  the  South  Interior 
B^on,  and  is  reported  on  very  favourably  by  Assistant-Surgeon 
Glisan,  who  found  it,  he  says,  more  efficacious  than  citric  acid  in 
arresting  the  disease.  The  latter  was  tried  at  several  stations  in 
Texas,  and  with  the  best  effisct.  There  is  an  interesting  report  on  the 
sabjeet  by  Assistant-Surgeon  Perin,  in  which  is  described  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  juice  and  of  administering  it.  The  fresh  juice  has 
been  found  more  efficacious  than  the  extract.  As  the  plant  grows 
wild  in  most  of  our  West  India  Islands,  it  may  be  deserving  of  the 
aMention  of  our  army  surgeons  in  that  conmiand,  where  occasionally 
CMOS  of  scorbutus  and  of  purpura,  a  disease  nearly  allied  to  scurvy, 
oocor,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  meat-ration  and  a  deficiency  of 
wteksome  vegetables.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  instances 
IB  which  scorbutic  diarrhcsa  hsta  appeared  at  stations  where  vegetables 
were  scarce,  the  happiest  results  are  reported  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  tbe  snpertartrate  of  potash  in  small  doses  long  continued.  There  is 
a  riiort  paragraph  whtcb  we  must  quote  from  the  Report,  for  its  value 
tnd  for  our  regard  to  our  own  service : 

•*  The  troops  in  various  portions  of  New  Mexico  (says  the  compiler)  have 
been  afflicted  with  scurvy ;  tlie  result  of  the  usual  causes  of  that  disease — the 
use  of  salt  meats  and  absence  of  all  vegetables,  f^iik  the  cuUivation  of 
eomfoiuf  and  past  gardens^  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappearsd,"    (p.  429.) 

^e  italics  are  our  own.  Would  that  we  could  hear  of  such  gardens 
boing  fbrmed  in  our  foreign  garrisons  and  near  our  home  barracks ! 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  them  would  be  in  every  way  beneficial, 
aeoQStoming  the  men  to  the  use  of  the  spade ;  affording  them  healthy 
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exercise  and  recreation,  with  a  profitable  retam  of  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  addition  to  their  too  often  nngratefiil  lation-meal.  Were 
there  such  gardens  established,  we  believe  we  should  hear  kas  during 
a  period  of  peace  of  the  tedium  of  a  soldier's  life  in  quarters^  and  oC 
acts  of  suicide  and  desertion,  yery  much  the  oonsequenoes  of  that 
tedium ;  aud  less,  probably,  even  of  drunkenness,  the  besetting  vice  of 
most  armies,  especially  of  our  own  and  that  of  the  United  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  check  this  vice  in 
the  latter  army,  we  find  in  the  Consolidated  Abstract  1699  cases 
returned  of  delirium  tremens,  and  3830  cases  of  ebrietas;  the  former 
productive  of  98  deaths,  the  latter  of  53,  both  together  nearly  double 
the  number  of  deaths  from  all  other  diseasee  of  the  brain  and  nervovs 
system,  amounting  to  88,  of  which  53  were  from  apoplexy — itadf 
probably,  in  a  lai^e  number  of  instances,  connected  with  dronkeih 
ness.  In  several  places  in  the  Report,  remarks  are  made  by  the 
medical  officers  on  this  vice  of  the  men.  Surgeon  Moore^  noticing 
the  causes  which  operated  to  swell  the  mortality  from  jeUow  fever 
which  broke  out  at  Fort  Brown,  in  Texas,  in  1653,  says  : 

"  The  principal  was  intemperance ;  almost  all  the  men  indulged  in  drink  to 
excess ;  some  apparently  driven  to  it  bv  fear,  but  by  far  the  greater  nnmber 
from  the  pare  love  of  strong  drink.  Nothing  could  stay  this  drinking  pro- 
pensity ;  the  men  appeared  determined  to  make  true  the  saying,  *  Let  us  eai 
aud  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  sliall  die.'  1  can  certainly  say  I  never  saw  so 
many  drunkards  congregated  toother  before.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
dniiikard  is  almost  sure  to  die ;  tlus  saying  was  realized  here,  for  nearly  ereij 
intemperate  man  seized  with  the  fever  died."  (p.  357.) 

It  is  well  remarked  by  another  medical  officer^  commenting  cm  the 
same  vice : 

"  In  the  armv,  indeed,  we  are  presented  with  striking  illustrations  of  atmtk 
which  should  oe  engraved  on  tne  door  of  entrance  to  every  hospitaL  The 
intemperate  suffer  most  severely  from  diseases,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  fall  its 
earliest  victims."  (p.  317.) 

That  venereal  diseases  should  be  common  in  this  army  is  no  mon 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  class  of  men  from  which  it 
is  recruited,  that  no  married  men  are  eligible,  and  that  the  period  of 
service  is  so  limited,  checking  probably  the  desire  to  many  aftcar 
entering  it.  Another  conducing  circumstance  is  the  loose  morals  of 
the  women  of  the  Indian  tril^  and  the  great  prevalency  of  Imi 
venerea  and  gonorrhoea  amongst  them.  In  the  Ck>nsolidat6d  Abstnc^ 
the  large  number  of  12,121  cases  appear  under  the  head  of  diaeaaii 
of  the  uiinary  and  genital  organs,  the  whole  of  which,  with  ths 
exception  of  229,  are  referable  to  venereal  disease,  with  a  resulting 
mortality  of  21.  Among  the  excepted  cases  are  33  of  calculoi^  72  of 
cystitis,  85  of  enuresis  (which  perhaps  should  not  be  excepted^  ttid 
39  of  diabetes. 

We  copy  the  following,  in  addition,  from  the  Consolidated  A^'^^'*^ 
for  the  reflection  of  the  reader ;  for  we  cannot  spare  space. to  ocMnment 
on  them. 
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Cases  treated.  Died. 

Fimitio     .    .    ^ 218 

Pernio 812  ..,  3 

Ictus  soils 30  .„  9 

Moraos  serpentis 65  ...  2 

Yulnos  sclopeticum 1233  .».  101 

„      punctum 1081  ...  20 

,»      contusum  et  laceratum ....  1605  ...  6 

,>      incisum     .. 6659  ...  14k 

From  the  ConaoUdated  Abstract  it  appears,  that  with  an  aggregate 
•Irength  of  120,000  (that  is,  for  the  whole  period  under  review),  the 
total  amount  of  cases  is  352,685 ;  the  total  amount  of  deaths  3617  ; 
tke  latter,  exclusive  of  cholera,  in  the  ratio  of  2-58  per  cent,  of  the 
■trength ;  and  this  ratio  the  compiler  thinks  is  even  too  high  for  the 
annu^  ratio,  as  an  excess  of  deaths  in  1849  is  in  part  attributable  to 
diseases  contracted  during  the  Mexican  war.  Such  a  degree  of  mor- 
tality as  this,  considering  the  wide  range  of  climate,  the  nature  of  the 
service^  and  the  description  of  troops,  indicates,  we  think,  favourably 
both  as  regards  the  general  quality  of  the  climate  of  these  vast 
regions,  and  the  care  and  the  ability  exercised  by  the  medical  officers 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  the  Appendix,  statistics  are  given  of  the  war  'with  Mexico ;  but 
as  they  are  acknowledgediy  incomplete,  we  shall  not  engage  in  their 
analysis.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  one  fact  only, 
which  the  compiler  thinks  well  established,  and  which  is  interesting, 
as  showing  the  advantage  of  discipline  even  in  i-elation  to  health ;  the 
&ct  alluded  to  is,  that  the  loss  by  disease  in  the  new  levies  and 
Tolnnteers  was  considerably  greater  than  in  the  old  army ;  the  more 
noteworthy,  as  the  men  of  the  latter,  individually  considered,  were 
inferior  in  constitution.  It  would  appear  that  the  old  army,  whilst 
engaged,  lost  at  the  rate  of  1*20  per  cent,  per  month ;  the  new  regi- 
ments, ten  in  number,  at  the  rate  of  1*79  per  cent. ;  and  the  volunteer 
force  at  the  rate  of  2*13  per  cent.  This  last-mentioned  force,  during 
ten  months'  service,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  73,260,  sustained  a 
loss  of  15,617  men  and  officers. 

From  the  details  we  have  given,  some  idea,  but  not  an  adequate 
cue,  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  work.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  information :  the  variety,  in  consequence  of 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Surgeon- General  to  the  officers  of  his 
department ;  the  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  ability  and  zeal  of 
these  officers.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Burgeon-C^eral's  circular 
Istter  on  the  subject. 

**  Siirgeon.Qencnil*»  Office,  April  80th,  1 6€3. 

**  Sir,— It  is  contemplated  to  draw  up  a  statistical  report  on  the  sickness  and 
aertality  in  the  army  of  the  XJmted  States^  in  continuation  of  the  publication 
issued  from  this  office  in  1840. 

'*  Yott  are  therefore  requested,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
mph  51,  Medical  Regulations,  1850,  tb  prepare  a  paper  on  the  medical 
toix%taptiy  of  th6  post  at  which  you  arc  stationed.  You  wiU  describe  the 
geogn^nical  position  of  the  post,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  surroondinff 
country;  the  geological  formations ;  its  flora,  its  fauna  (the  animab, trees,  and 
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plants  bekmging  to  it);  the  characteristics  of  climate;  the  nature  and  cawes 
of  the  diseases  prevailing  at  the  post  and  its  vicinitT,  and  how  fiv  these  dis- 
eases can  be  traced  to  general  or  local  caoaes,  how  far  to  haUla  «id  modes  of 
life,  to  water,  diet,  &c.  &c. 

"  In  this  connexion  yon  are  also  requested  to  collect  togotlier  as  many  facts 
as  possible  concerning  the  vitid  statistics  of  the  inhabituita  in  tiM  Yidnity  of 
your  post,  particularly  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  giving  a  bcief  but  dear  account 
of  their  several  diseases,  &c.  &c.,  embraciDg  every  matter  of  information 
calculated  to  prove  useful  or  interesting  to  the  depaitmeniand  to  the  medictl 
world. 

"  From  the  retained  copies  of  the  sick  reports  you  will  draw  up  the  neoessaiy 
tabular  statements  to  elucidate  the  subject,  aind  give  tiie  resnlts  in  a  om- 
densed  form.    As  it  is  proposed  to  publish  each  indi?idual  essaj  wider  the 

and  o 


name  of  the  gentleman  who  draws  it  up,  all  facts,  statemeots, 
will  rest  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  making  Uie  rqport, 
"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

"  Th.  Lawson,  Surffeot^General!* 

It  is  from  materials  furnished  in  ocnnplianoe  witibi  these  instractkns, 
that  this  work  has  been  formed ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  beea 
executed  by  the  officer  to  whom  the  task  was  assigned,  Asaistant-Siir- 
geon  Coolidge,  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  Hardly,  any  topic  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  Soigeon-Qenend  has  beat 
neglected ;  and  in' the  majority  of  them  much  interesting  information 
has  been  brought  together:  we  may  mention  specially  the  topo> 
graphical  notices,  the  meteorological  observationSy  the  geological  and 
natural  history  dcetches,  particnlara  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Thes^  <tf 
course,  as  given  by  different  contributors  qualified  in  different  degtmt 
vary  as  to  their  i^ue ;  but  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  may  truly 
be  considered  as  important  accessions  of  knowledge.  In  no  pablicatim, 
perhaps,  in  so  short  a  space,  can  a  general  acquaintance  be  made  of  id 
instructive  a  kind  with  the  vast  r^ons  to  which  th^  refer.  And 
besides  the  foregoing  subjects,  others  more  strictly  medical  are  note- 
worthy— such  as  remarks  bearing  on  sanitary  arrangements,  deseriptioojB 
of  barracks  and  hospitals,*  the  remedies  employed  in  certain  diseases— 
especially  in  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  on  which  tiiere  are  special  repoiiB 
— and  on  the  use  of  quinine.  The  extended  and  detailed  reports  on  tin 
invaluable  agent  are  specially  deserving  of  attrition ;  they  go  fer  to 
prove  that,  given  in  large  doses,  it  is  efficacious  in  a  heroical  manno^ 
not  only  in  intermittents,  but  also  in  remittents,  and  is  nse&d  in  % 
high  degree  in  yellow  fever ;  and  that  whenever  there  is  a  malaria- 
taint,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  and  safety — as  in  tyj^ui^  and 
even  in  pneumonia  and  the  other  phlegmasise.  It  is  instmctive  to 
observe  how,  since  the  bisulphate  of  quinine  has  be«i  largely  employe^ 
disease  has  been  checked  and  strength  restored  to  certain  stations  pre- 
viously crippled. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  value  of  this  work,  and  how  uadul  H  9 

•  Under  thia  head  we  And  two  thingi  whieh  we  coaiider  deeerrlag  of  notice  tad  of 
adoption  in  our  aenrice— one,  the  pairing  of  the  ground  floor  with  teieki  fteeped  in  tir, 
thereby  preventfaig  exhalation  from  the  earth ;  the  other,  a  layer  of  mortar.  «*  a  dealM*^" 
of  abont  three  inches  in  thickness,  nnder  the  flooring  of  each  story,  and  between  the  ftd 
and  the  ceiling,  thereby  securing  greater  qaietness,  and  promoting  an  eqoafisatiOB  of  tcS' 
peratnre,  coolness  in  sanuoer,  warmtii  in  winter. 
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likely  to  be  to  the  senrioe,  the  impresaion  hekag  so  large  tiwt  everj 
medioal  ofEmr  of  the  United  States  armj  cm  be  supplied  with  one  (1500 
copies  are  reserved  for  this  parpoee),  ^ve  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
medioi^  statistiGB  of  our  own  army,  occupying  so  many  folio  Blue-books, 
had  not  been  drawn  up  in  a  similar  maoner,  and  by  an  officer  of  the 
medical  departments  rather  than  by  a  military  officer,  able  in  some 
respects  as  he  has  proved  himsell  We  are  confident  such  a  work 
woold  haTe  been  more  interesting  and  more  useful ;  and  we  are  as 
sure  that  it  would  hare  been  creditable  to  the  department — a  depart- 
ment th|B  officers  df  whidi  have  so  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
theinaelyes,  and  whose  exertions,  however  great,  are  so  little  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  so  lyaringly  rewarded. 
£ven  now  we  are  ot  opinion  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  follow  the 
example  before  us.  A  compilation,  in  the  way  of  selectum  irom  the 
materials  already  collected  in  the  statistics  edited  by  Colonel  Tullochv 
with  additions  from  the  ample  documents  lying  neglected  at  the  Medical 
Board  Office  m  London,  so  compressed  as  not  to  exceed  one  volume, 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  eminently  useful ;  it  might  serve  as  a  manual 
and  guide  to  the  young  medical  officer ;  be  a  record  of  scientific  and 
professional  ability,  and  an  incentive  to  research. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  a  work  such  as  liie  one  under 
consideration,  is  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  army  officers  in  com- 
mand. This  leads  us  to  remark  that  in  the  Staff  College  now  in  pro- 
cess of  organization  at  Sandhurst,  judging  from  the  curriculum  of 
studies  announced,  we  see  no  provision  made  to  indoctrinate  the 
student-officeni  in  Hygiene.  The  work  before  us^  and  all  experience 
in  our  own  army,  show  how  great  is  the  ignorance  of  military  officers 
on  this  most  important  subject,  and  what  sacrifices  of  life  have  been 
made  in  oonsequenca  Stations  are  selected,  barracks  and  military 
bo^tab  axe  commonly  constructed,  without  a  medical  officer  being 
coiMulted  respecting  either  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  too  many 
instances  the  locality  in  relation  to  health  has  been  ill  chosen,  and  the 
plan  of  building,  on  the  same  score,  sorely  defective.  It  is  a  strong 
assertion  to  make,  yet  we  can  make  it  honestly,  that  after  a  pretty 
long  experience  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  hospitals  and 
barracks  at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  we  cannot  point  out  one  of 
either  kind  not  open  to  objection  on  sanitary  considerations.  The 
matter  is  one  of  natJonal  importance,  and  ought  to  have  adequate 
attention,  especially  now  that  the  value  of  the  British  soldier  is 
becoming  better  known  and  appreciated,  and  his  stalwart  services 
more  required  and  in  increasing  demand,  especially  in  troubled  India, 
where,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  fear,  the  grateful  words,  cedani  arma 
toga,  will  hardly  be  utterable,  and  even  after  the  inhuman  and  un- 
cfanstian  vee  vicU$  shall  have  ceased  to  be  the  war-cry. 

Having  allowed  so  much  space  to  the  army  medical  statistics,  we 
can  afford  but  little,  lees  than  we  could  wish,  to  the  larger  subject,  that 
oomprised  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States." 
It,  too,  is  a  work  deserving  of  commendation,  and  will  well  repay  the 
reading,  rather  we  should  say  the  careful  study  of  it    It  is  a  good 
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example  of  logical  and  indactive  reasoning  from  materials  obtained  from 
varioutf  sources,  though,  as  r^ards  the  American  ones^  leas  complete 
and  reliable  on  than  could  be  desired.  Nor  is  this  surpriaing,  when 
we  consider  that  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  upon  a  oompreheusive 
scale  is,  as  the  author  remarks,  for  the  most  part>  new  on  that  mde  of 
the  Atlantic. 

As  we  have  seen  that  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  in 
our  army  there  is  much  similarity  of  disease,  and  no  very  great  differ- 
ence of  mortality,  so,  on  consulting  this  work,  we  find  a  like  similarity 
of  results  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two  countries ;  tending  to 
show  that  there  is  that  belonging  to  man  as  a  species^  a  vis  insita,  a 
power  or  influence,  more  operative  and  energetic  than  any  externil 
cause,  whether  in  the  form  of  diet  or  climate ;  the  one,  tilie  formef, 
maintaining  the  species ;  the  other,  the  latter,  having  only  a  modifying 
effect 

Some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  similarities,  with  occasional 
differences,  we  shall  briefly  notice,  such  as  we  consider  clearly  proved 
by  Dr.  Wynne  from  satisfactory  evidence. 

Commencing  with  birth,  it  would  appear  that  in  both  countries 
thci*e  is  an  average  preponderance  of  the  male  sex.  Kext,  that  there 
is  a  proportionally  greater  mortality  of  that  sex  before  puberty  and 
after  the  age  of  forty ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  greater  mortality, 
an  excess  of  the  female  sex — an  excess  most  remarkable  in  the  ruial 
districts. 

In  both  countries  the  chances  of  life  in  relation  to  age  appear  to  be 
not  very  different,  and  to  be  similarly  affected  by  extraneous  circum- 
stances, whether  of  place  of  residence  in  in&ncy,  or  of  residence  and 
occupation  when  ai-rived  at  maturity.  The  following  table  in  its 
results,  as  regards  occupations,  tolerably  accords  with  the  English  esti- 
mates. It  applies  to  Massachusetts,  and  comprises  a  period  of  eleven 
years  and  eight  months.  The  age  given  is  that  attained  by  the  deceased 
in  each  of  the  selected  occupations. 

No.  Age. 

9G0S  Agriculturists     .     .    .  47*16 

29  Artists 4010 

11  Bauk  officers  ....  61*72 

688  Blacksmiths    ....  51*41 

124  Butchers 49*63 

198  Cabinet-makers  .    .    .  47*04 

1498  Carpenters      ....  49*33 

234  Clergymen     ....  56*61 

347  Clerks 33*73 

2S6  Coopers 58*84 

263  Geutlcraen      ....  6383 

21  Glass-blowers      .     .    .  39*86 

111  Hatters 5490 

7  Judges  and  justices      .  67*19 

92  Jewellers 42-56 

6410  Labourers  ......  44*57 

171  Lawyers 56*60 

363  Machinists     ....  37*63 

313  Manufacturers    .    .    .  44*30 


No. 

Agt. 

359  Masons     .    .    . 

.    .    41G1 

408  Mechanics      .     . 

.    .    42S8 

816  Merchants      .    . 

.    .    52-06 

69  MiUers .... 

.    .    61*58 

50  Musicians .     .    . 

.    .    40*46 

260  Operatives      .    . 

.    .    3419 

368  Painters    .    .    , 

.    .    42*10 

356  Paupers     .    •    . 

.    ,    65*19 

322  Physicians      .    . 

.    .    65*25 

129  Printers     .    .    , 

.    .    36-55 

80  Hopemakers  .    . 

.    .    55*95 

2289  Seamen     .     .    . 

.    .    45-99 

238  Shipwrights    .    . 
2436  Shoemakers    .    « 

.    .    56-48 
.    •    43*66 

194  Stonecutters  •    .    , 

.    43-66 

287  Tailors       .    ..    .    , 

.    42-51 

I   .    47-37 

64S  Traders      .    .    .    . 

.    46*53 

95  Weayers    .    .    .    , 

.    40*83 
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"Of  these  33,580  individuals,  the  combined  ages  amounted  to  l,72!i,031  years, 
or  51-34  years  to  each  man."  (p.  208.) 

The  influence  of  climate  in  both  countries  varies  with  the  seasons 
as  marked  by  the  mortality:  whilst  in  England  it  is  greater  in  winter 
and  least  in  summer,  in  the  United  States  generally  it  is  greatest  in 
summer  and  autumn,  and  least  in  winter  and  spring.  This  difference, 
we  have  little  doubt,  is  connected  with  a  greater  prevalency  of  malaria 
in  the  new  country  than  in  the  old ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  whilst 
the  population  of  England  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  towns 
and  the  rural  districts,  that  of  the  United  States  is  so  distributed 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  are  collected  in  towns,  and 
consequently  the  great  majority  are  more  exposed  to  the  influence 
alluded  to. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  diseases  of  the  two  countries  exhibit 
some  marked  differences  :  those  of  the  United  States  more  resemble 
the  diseases  prevailing  in  England  in  the  time  of  Sydenham  than 
at  the  present  time,  more  those  of  the  camp  than  of  the  city.  The 
following  table  is  illustrative  ;  it  is  extracted  from  the  last  census,  and 
shows  the  total  deaths  in  1849-50,  and  the  diseases  productive  of  them 
arranged  according  to  Dr.  Farr's  classification. 

"From  zymotic  diseases  the  deaths  were  131,813;  of  which  died— 

Of  Cholera 31,506 

Diarrhoea 10,706 

Dysentery 20,556 

Fever,  general      ....  13,108 

„     scarlet 9,584 

„     typhoid      ....  13,099 

The  deaths  from  sporadic  diseases  and  unknown  were  192,210 ;  of  which  dicd-^ 

Of  Dropsy 11.217 

Cephalitis 6,424 

Convulsions 6,072 

Consumption 33,516 

Pneumonia 12,130 

What  we  find  here  may  aid  to  account  for  the  difference  of  seasons 
in  their  effects  in  the  two  countries  just  before  alluded  to.  We  see 
how  dysentery  and  fever  and  consumption  rank  highest  as  to  fiitality, 
with  the  exception  of  cholera,  of  occasional  occurrence.  Now, 
dysentery,  in  the  United  States,  is  specially  a  disease  of  the  hot  months ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  typhus,  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  fevers ;  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months.  Consumption,  though  more  independent  of  seasons,  yet  is  not 
altogether ;  from  the  tables  given  it  would  appear  that  the  deaths 
from  it  are  somewhat  more  numerous  in  the  warmer  than  in  the  colder 
months — an  accordance  this  with  the  previous  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  cold  when  conjoined  with  a  dry  air  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  even  preventing  its  formation. 

As  to  length  of  life  in  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  at  present  it 
seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  this  chiefly 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  data  required  for  determining  the 
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averages  in  the  United  States.  Where  there  is  ao  great  a  Yarietj  of 
climate,  so  great  a  variety  of  condition  of  sarfiice  of  country,  also  oJT 
the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  people,  marked  difierenoes  may  he 
expected  m  the  ratio  of  life  in  the  several  States.  From  the  impei^ 
feet  information  hitherto  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  'at  the  dkier 
and  more  northern  States,  the  average  length  of  life  approM^hes  nearer 
that  of  the  parent  country  than  in  the  southern  md,  western.  It 
appears  also  that  the  general  aveiiige  is  on  the  increase — in  its^ 
an  auspicious  circumstance.  The  average  of  the  productive  chun^ 
that  is,  as  has  been  defined,  all  between  fifteen  and  sixty,  as  being 
''in  full  possession  of  their  energies,  and  competent  not  only  te 
produce  a  sufficiency  for  themselves,  but  likewise  for  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them,"  is  also  on  the  increase;  this  classy  which  in 
England  is  56*70  per  cent.,  in  the  United  States^  in  1830,  was  51-01, 
in  1840  was  52-35  of  the  whole  population. 

We  must  now  conclude.  We  have  already  commanded  the  work 
for  the  logical  precision  and  the  inductive  reasoning  which  it  di^laya 
It  has  other  claims  to  commendation  :  its  contents  are  rich  in  vatied, 
and,  we  believe,  as  far  as  possible,  exact  information,  tending  to  eluci- 
date the  many  interesting  problems  in  vital  statistics^  the  solution  of 
which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  conducting  fairly  the  business  of 
insurance  companies — the  special  object  of  the  work — and  is  hardly  of 
less  moment  as  regards  the  history  of  man  in  his  social  state.  We 
rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  is  beginning  to  have 
in  the  United  States  the  attention  it  deserves.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  necessary  attention  of  the  central  government,  and  that 
the  great  desideratum — that  of  a  uniform  system,  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
with  a  permanent  staff  for  collecting  the  requisite  data  in  their  fiillest 
amplitude — will  not  be  much  longer  wanting. 


Review  VX 

Guy's  ffoapUal  Reports,   Edited  by  Samuel  Wiskb,  M.D.,  and  AunxD 
Poland.     Third  Series.     Yol.  IIL—Londm,  1857.     8vo,  pp.  515. 

The  present  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  contains  twenty 
original  communications,  which  are  illustrated  hy  nine  lithographic 
plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Many  of  these  i^apers  are  of  mudi 
interest  and  value.  We  would  only  observe,  that  some  of  them  appetr 
to  us  to  be  unnecessarily  prolix ;  and  that  condensation  of  their  con- 
tents would,  in  our  opinion,  have  rendered  them  more  readable  and 
practically  useful  We  shall  follow  our  usual  plan  of  giving  a  briel 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume : 

I.  Report  qf  Seventt/^tujo  Cases  of  Tetaams  oocurring  m  6^*i 
Uoapital  since  tfie  year  1825.  By  Alfabd  Folaxd. — ^a^bis  pap* 
extends  over  eighty-^ight  pages.  The  author  commences  by  gynag  • 
brief  history  of  the  whole  seventy-two  cases^  which  he  then  ptooeedi 
to  analyse  ia  a  most  elaborate  manner,  comparing  hia  sesaits  witk 
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thoee  of  the  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jejeebhoy  Hoi^ital  at  Bombay,  as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Peat  and  Dr.  Morehead  ;  with  Dr.  Laurie's  '  Statistics 
of  Tetaaus  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  ;'  the  Reports  of  the  Begistiar- 
Geoinal,  ho.  The  following  are  the  chief  results  which  he  arrives  at : — 

1.  The  frequency  of  the  diseoue. — During  thirty-two  years  the 
cases  of  tetanus  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  constituted  only  '0063 
of  the  total  admissions ;  and  of  the  total  deaths*  *056  per  cent,  were 
from  tetanus.  In  Bombay,  on  the  other  hand,  during  six  years^ 
tetanus  constituted  0*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  admiaaons^  and  3*9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths. 

2.  TiiamiB  in  the  two  sexes. — Of  the  72  cases,  12  were  females  and 
60  males.  This  result  corresponds  with  that  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Laurie; 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is  greater  than  appears  from 
the  Registrar-GeneraTs  Returns.  These  make  tetanus  little  more 
than  twice  as  frequent  in  males  as  in  females. 

3.  Ages  of  ieianus  eases. — Of  the  Guy*s  cases,  48  out  of  72  case^ 
or  66*6  per  cent.,  occurred  between  ten  and  forty ;  and  of  the 
Bombay  casea^  139  out  of  166,  or  83*7  per  cent.,  between  fifteen  and 
forfy-five: 

4.  Oonsiitution,  diathenSf  eondUian  of  body,  habits,  and  previous 
health. — Constitution  and  diathesis  appear  to  exercise  no  influence 
eiUier  on  the  prevalence,  duration,  or  mortality  of  the  disease.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  of  the  robust  and  well-developed,  there  were  5  reco* 
▼enes  to  30  deaths  ;  whereas,  of  the  unhealthy,  ^Mire,  and  emaciated, 
there  were  1 1  deaths  and  no  recoveries.  The  temperate  appeared  to 
be  equaQy  liable  to  the  disease  as  the  dissipated  axul  intemperate,  but 
the  data  for  this  statement  are  very  meagre.  Out  of  12  cases  in 
which  the  previous  diseases  of  the  patients  had  been  recorded,  2  had 
been  the  subjects  of  epilepsy  ;  3,  of  rheumatism ;  2  were  complicated 
with  worms,  <fec. 

5.  Season  of  tlie  year,  dimaie,  ikc, — The  prevalence  and  rate  of 
mortality  in  the  various  months  and  seasons  of  the  year  are  given 
with  great  minuteness  ;  but  on  the  whole,  there  i^pears  to  be  little 
or  no  agreement  between  the  returns  of  Otvcfs  Hospital  and  those 
derived  from  other  sources  ;  so  that  the  author  concludes  "that  no 
great  rdiance  can  be  placed  on  isolated  returns."  Of  the  whole  72 
eases,  however,  he  was  "  able  to  refer  no  less  than  17  cases  to  exposure 
and  change  of  temperature,  either  solely  or  associated  with  injury  and 
disease  ;**  and  he  quotes  numerous  instances  from  the  records  of 
militttry  surgery,  which  "bear  strongly  in  £Etvour  of  atmospherio 
influeiiee  as  the  real  point  of  cansation." 

6.  Form  of  ^  disease,  ^c. — ^Three  cases  only,  or  4*16  per  cent., 
were  idiopathic ;  in  Glasgow,  also,  the  number  of  idiopathic  cases 
amounted  to  only  384  per  cent. ;  but  in  Bombay  to  38*46  per  cent. 
With  regard  to  traumatic  tetanus,  numerous  details  are  given  as  to 
tke  stnation  of  the  disease,  and  its  relative  frequency  in  injuries  and 
amrgieal  difeaees;  and  it  is  shown  that  "  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
bears  no  relation  to  the  degree  of  local  injury." 

7.  the  ini&fvai  hetwem  the  injury  and  the  gympioms  varied  in 
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the  Guy's  cases  from  one  to  tweuty -eight  days.  In  49  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  sa{)ervened  before  the  tenth  day ; 
and  in  9^  per  cent,  only,  were  they  protracted  beyond  the  twenty- 
second  day.  When  the  disease  showed  itself  dose  upon  the  injury, 
it  was  more  uncontrollably  rapid  and  fatal  than  when  it  commenced 
later. 

8.  State  of  uxmiid  when  tetantia  set  in. — In  57  per  cent,  it  was 
inflamed,  suppurating,  or  gangrenous ;  and  in  34  per  cent,  scabbed 
over,  healed,  or  nearly  so. 

9.  Peculiarity  of  the  symptoma. — Among  these  pecuUaxities  the 
most  important  is  the  following.  There  was  a  ''remission  of 
symptoms  in  4  cases  :"  in  1,  for  two  days  ;  in  2,  for  thirteen  days ; 
aud  in  1,  for  many  days. 

10.  Duration  of  tJie  disease  in  faUd  cases. — ^This  varied  from  4  or 
5  hours  up  to  32  days.  Of  62  fatal  cases,  however,  82  per  cent,  died 
before  the  tenth  day.     Out  of  the  72  cases  10  recovered. 

'  1 1 .  Post-mortem  appearances, — Of  the  62  fatal  cases,  44  bodies  were 
examined,  but  only  34  inspections  recorded.  Of  20  cases  in  which 
the  brain  was  examined,  it  was  healthy  in  11,  and  in  the  remainder 
the  morbid  appearances  were  but  slight — such  as  congestion,  an  increase 
of  the  darkness  of  tint,  &c,  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  spinal  cord.  The  nerves  at  the  seat  of  the 
wound  were  inflamed  in  5  out  of  14  cases.  Out  of  16  cases,  the  heart 
was  violently  contracted  in  only  1 ;  in  5  cases,  both  sides  contained 
blood ;  and  in  6  other  cases,  the  right  side  was  observed  to  be  full  of 
blood.  Out  of  7  cases,  there  was  unusual  post-mortem  rigidity  in  6 ; 
in  1  case  this  was  observed  five  hours  after  death,  and  in  another, 
fifty. 

Lastly,  we  have  some  remarks  on  the  treatment  employed,  into 
which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter. 

11.  On  Purpura,  and  its  Connexion  with  Splenic  Disease.  By.  S.  0. 
Habershok,  M.D. — This  paper  contains  an  account  of  14  cases  of 
purpura,  which  are  prefaced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  varieties 
of  the  disease.  Of  the  cases,  5  are  classified  under  Purpura 
hcemorrhagica ;  and  of  these,  3  proved  fatal.  In  all  thre^  the  spleen 
was  found  diseased.  In  2  of  the  cases^  the  morbid  condition  is  thus 
described  : 

'^  The  enlarged  s^land  was  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  studded  throughout  witli 
pale  yellow  spots,  from  one  to  three  hnes  in  diameter.  They  were  oonnected 
with^be  capillary  circulation,  and  consisted  of  cells,  nuclei,  and  granidst.  It 
is  doubtless  correct  to  consider  them  Malpighiau  corpuscles ;  and  as  £v  is 
these  observations  point,  they  tend  to  show  that  tliis  diseased  condition  of  the 
spleen  is  a  cause  of  purpura  lisemorrhagica."  (p.  91.) 

'  In  neither  of  these  cases  were  the  white  •  corpuscles  of  the  hkod 
increased  in  quantity.  In  the  other  case  the  spleen  was  of  nomal 
size ;  "  but  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  large,  pale,  and  appeared  to 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gland." 

In  connexion  with  these  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Pr. 
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LayccKik,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recently  advanced  a  theory,  which  ascribes 
the  seat  of  acute  purpura  to  the  spleen,  but  to  a  different  texture  of 
the  organ  to  what  might  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Habershon's  observa- 
tions. Acute  pm*pura  Dr.  Laycock  considers  to  be  '*  in  tnith  a  diar 
thetic  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  in  persons  of  the  rheumatic  or 
gouty  diathesis,"  and  lie  believes  "  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the 
fibrous  coat  and  tralieculse  of  the  spleen."* 

III.  Anatomical  Description  of  a  Dotdle  Foetus.  By  S.  O.  Haber- 
8H0N,  M.D. — For  the  description  and  drawings  illustrating  the 
anatomy  of  this  foetus,  we  must  refer  to  the  originfd  paper. 

IV.  S^ect  Surgical  Cases,  By  J.  Coopeii  Fo6TER. — Among  these 
cases  we  find  three  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  fi*om  the  air-passages.  Two  of  the  cases, 
recovered,  one  died.  Mr.  Foster  believes  that  great  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  in  such  cases  from  "  lifting  up  a  piece  of  the  trachea  like  a 
flap  with  a  common  tenaculum,  and  then  allowing  the  foreign  body  to 
be  expelled." 

Three  interesting  cases  are  given,  in  which  fatal  hsemorrhage  re- 
sulted firom  division  of  each  of  the  following  large  veins :  the  internal 
jugular,  popliteal,  and  cephalic. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  five  cases  of  extravasation 
of  urine  in  children,  resulting  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  by  the  impaction  of  a  calculus.  None  of  the 
patients  were  more  tlian  five  years  old.  The  author  calls  attention  to 
the  frequency  of  this  accident  in  children,  and  asserts  that  all  cases 
of  extravasation  of  urine  occurring  in  children,  independently  of 
accident,  result  firom  this  cause.  He  gives  the  following  practical 
directions  to  be  foUowed  in  such  cases  : 

"1.  Attend  to  the  earUest  symptom — viz.,  retention  of  urine  in  children. 

"  2.  Incise  the  parts  freely  into  which  the  urine  has  extravasated* 

"  3.  Search  for  and  remove  the  calculus  immediately. 

"  4.  Do  not  pass  a  catheter."  (p.  142.) 

Y.  Eemarks  upon  some  of  the  Specimens  of  Diseases  of  the  Bone 
eoTUained  in  Gu^s  Museum,  especially  those  styled  Osteo-Sarcama  and 
Mydaid,  wU/^  reference  to  the  question  of  Malignancy,  By  Samuel 
WiLKS,  M.D. — Dr.  Wilks  first  makes  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  proper  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  "cancerous**  and 
**  malignant.**  Although  it  has  been  advanced  by  Drs.  Walshe  and 
Hughes  Bennett,  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  science  to  relinquish 
the  term  "  malignant**  altogether,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wilks,  that 
**  the  question  as  to  the  rnalignancy  of  a  new  growth  is  the  most  im- 
portant which  can  be  asked  concerning  it."  A  patient  requires  the 
surgeon  to  inform  him,  not  whether  the  tumour  in  his  body  is  com- 
posed of  fibres,  &t,  or  cancer  cells,  but  what  are  the  dangers  with  which 
it  threatens  his  system :  in  other  words,  what  is  the  degree  of  its  malig- 

•  Edintnirgh  Medical  Joumal,  Aug.  1857,  p.  120. 
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oancy.*  Dr.  Wilks  truly  observes  that  tlie  microsoope  bai  Aomn 
^  that  cancer  and  malignant  disease  are  not  nniTersally  interdMOweahle 
terms ;"  and  "  that  Tarioas  growths  which  exhibit  the  utmost  degree 
of  malignancy  are  not  canoerons."  With  equal  trath  he  «id%  that  in 
considering  diflferont  tamours,  the  term  "  malignancy  is  only  a  qnestioii 
of  degree."  Dr.  Wilks  even  goes  further  :  he  oitirely  rqradiatei  the 
idea  of  a  "  specific  morbid  element'*  in  canc^,  and  thinks  that  the 
microscope  has  shown  *'  that  there  is  no  more  distinct  line  to  be  drawn 
between  cancerous  and  non-cancerous  growths^  t^ian  between  malig- 
nant and  non-malignant  disease,**  the  structure  of  a  caneeroos  tumour 
being  influenced  by  that  of  the  tissue  in  which  it  is  developed,  ihb 
constitutional  diathesis  being  in  all  cases  the  same.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  little  inconsistency  between  these  remark^ 
and  the  assertion  that  cancer  and  malignant  disease  aiB  not  inter- 
changeable terms.  If  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  specific  straeture  to 
cancer,  the  terms  cancerous  and  malignant,  in  our  opinion,  become 
etynonymous. 

Dr.  Wilks  describes  numerous  preparations  of  **  oeteo-saroomm  *  and 
carcinoma  of  bone  contained  in  the  Guy*s  Museum.  With  n^aid  to 
these  tumours  he  observes : 

**  In  the  so-called  osteo-gareoma,  the  CTOwth  appears  wholly  to  proceed  fiom 
the  pcriosteoiD,  until  a  large  tumour  is  Tonned  around  the  bone,  ao  that  in  all 
cases  the  shaft  is  still  seen  mnning  throng  the  tumour,  and  is  tfaas  distin- 
guishable from  the  perfect  cancer.''  (p.  150.) 

And  again,  he  says,  in  some  of  these  osteo>sarcomatoiiB  tomoors— 

"  The  growth  from  the  periosteum  is  nndoabtedlv  cardaomatous,  but  lias 
bony  spicule  devebped  in  it^  and  is  only  one  degree  less  mahgnant  than  that 
first-mentioned  of  true  cancer,  where  the  soft  mednllanr  mi^bter  is  so  much  ia 
excess,  that  the  healthy  bone  becomes  whoUy  destrojed.**  (p.  158.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict,  that  cancer  originating  fixmi  tbe 
periosteum  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  bony  matter,  whereas 
cancer  commencing  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  (excepting  thoee  cases  of 
so-called  ^'  osteoid  cancer "  of  which  Dr.  Wilks  gives  an  interesting 
example),  produces  expansion  and  atrophy  of  the  bone.  We  question, 
however,  if  these  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  diflEbrence  in  the 
inherent  malignancy  of  the  cancerous  matter  in  the  two  cases^  so  much 
as  to  the  difference  in  its  relative  situation. 

Dr.  Wilks  also  gives  a  description  of  twelve  undoubted  examples  of 
myeloid  tumour  in  Guy*s  Museum,  and  shows  that  the  cases  of  fpvi» 
ventosa  of  the  old  surgeons  were  examples  of  this  disease.  Ten  oat 
of  the  twelve  cases  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee- 
joint.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  malignancy  in  any  (tf  the 
cases ;  but  the  statement,  that  all  observers  have  hitherto  agreed  that 
they  are  non-malignant,  ia  scarcely  correct.t 

YI.  On  the   Treatment  of  Fundmi  Ophtkaknia.    By  JoBir  I- 

•  Sec  KNiie  vemarlcfl  on  thii  solijject  in  the  Edbibravh  Heileal  JouMd  tOiJmt,  IW^ 
p.  1098. 
t  See  British  and  Forelfn  Medieo-Chimi^giaa  Bcrkw,  AjpOL,  ISS?,  p.  138. 
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F&iiircE.-^Thi9  paper  coniains  an  acoount  of  10  cases  of  pnnileut 
^phthaiiiiia.  The  traatment  advocated  seems  preciaelj  similar  to  that 
described  in  a  paf)er  by  Mr.  Franoe  in  the  first  volome  of  the  present 
series  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  BeportSy'  of  which  an  abstract  appeared 
in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chinxreical  Keview '  for  April, 

1856.  (p.  wa.) 

VII.  Ophthalmic  Cases.  By  Johk  F.  France. — ^These  are  four  in 
number.  The  first  is  a  case  of  melanotic  cancer  of  the  eye,  in  a 
woman  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  The  globe  was  excised  ; 
but  ihe  disease  vetmned  in  other  ports  of  the  body,  and  the  patient 
died  seven  months  after  the  operation.  Two  cases  follow,  of  tumour 
of  the  globe,  in  which  Bonnet's  operation  of  enucleation  fix)m  the 
ocular  capsule  was  had  recoorse  to  with  success.  The  last  was  a  case 
of  fungoid  disease  of  the  globe,  in  a  child  aged  two  and  a-half  years, 
which  terminated  fiitally. 

YIIL  Ccises  of  Idiopathic  Fatty  Degeneration,  with  JRemarks  on 
Arcus  SemKs.  By  Sakuel  Wilks,  M.D. — Dr.  Wilks  applies  the 
term  ^'  Idiopathic  fatty  degeneration^  to  those  cases  which,  during 
fife,  are  distinguished  by  excessive  aniemia  and  debility,  and  in  which 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  all  pai-ts  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the 
heart,  is  the  most  remarkable  appearance  found  after  d^th;  excluding 
sach  cases  of  &tty  d^eneration  as  are  dependent  on  old  age  or  on 
intemperance.  He  records  nine  such  cases  in  his  paper.  In  some  of 
the  cases  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea^  or 
miasmatic  influences  might  have  produced  such  a  debility  of  the 
iiystem  as  to  result  in  this  general  change  of  all  the  tissues  ;  but  in 
others,  no  sach  explanation  would  apply.  All  the  patients  were  com- 
p&ratively  youn^  and  one  was  only  sixteen.  In  none  of  these  cases 
was'  tbere  any  arcus  senilis. 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  observations  on  the  connexion 
which  has  been  supposed  to  subsist  between  areas  senilis  and  &tty 
heart.  Although  the  author  believes,  with  Mr.  Oanton,  that  arcus 
senilis  consists  in  a  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  he  does  not 
consider  that  it  is  indicative  of  any  peculiar  changes  within  the  body, 
but  rather  that  it  is  a  concomitant  of  senile  chimges  (which  may  be 
premature)  in  the  body  generally. 

"Oar  principal  reasons  for  attaching  no  greater  iroportanoe  to  it  are 
these: — ^That  m  cases  like  those  above  rdaied,  where  some  cause  is  in 
ofieratiHi  ie  produoe  a  fatbjr  degienetakioii  of  the  heart  and  other  organs, 
independent  of  that  whkh  exists  m  the  after  period  of  life,  no  such  changes 
in  the  cornea  are  found.  Also,  thsA  in  most  eases  where  a  fatty  heart  is. the 
accompaniment  of  valvular  disease  in  young  persons,  it  is  absent.  Again,  its 
pceaaionatabscnee  in  old  peoj^  whohaVe  fatty  hearts,  and  its  ^ery  fremient 
presence  in  old  peo{^e  where  various  senile  changes  are  ioand,  but  whiok  aie 
not  of  a  marked  fatty  kind.''  (pp.  213-14L) 

Twenty-three  caeea  have  been  collected  froin:  the  hospital-books  of 
^  Fatty  heart  wi&  no  arcus  senilia,  or  but  ekigfatl^  present,"  incliiding 
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7,  in  which  the  fatty  change  was  connected  with  difleaae  of  the 
valves  ;  and  also  15  cases  of  arcus  senilis  with  no  fiitty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  In  only  1  case  was  an  arena  fonnd  aawciated  with  a 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  a  young  person. 

Again,  Dr.  Wilks  observes  : 

"  Where  the  arcus  does  exist  with  fatty  heart  in  old  people,  the  change  is 
not  so  much  that  of  the  muscle  itself,  as  of  the  external  fat  mcreasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle."  (p.  217.) 

This  condition  of  the  heart  is  not  uncommon  in  old  people 
Dr.  Wilks  gives  7  examples  of  it ;  and  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Canton 
must  have  confounded  this  with  true  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

IX.  On  the  Causes  of  Death  after  Lithotomy.  By  Thoxas  Bbtamt.— 
The  material  for  this  paper  has  been  derived  from  176  cases  of  litho- 
tomy collected  from  the  clinical  records  of  the  hospital,  and  from  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  40  fatal  cases. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  14-20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  operated  upon  prove  &tal. 

2.  That  30  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  are  during  the  first  twmitj 
years  of  life ;  10  per  cent,  during  the  second  twenty  ;  and  60  per 
cent,  above  forty. 

3.  That  lithotomy  is  twice  as  &tal  during  the  first  five  years  of 
life,  as  it  is  during  the  second  ;  but  that  between  eleven  and  twenty 
years  of  age  it  is  more  fittal  than  during  any  earlier  period. 

This  relatively  great  mortality  firom  the  operation  in  young  people  is 
certainly  at  variance  with  what  has  commonly  been  observed.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  remarked,  that  "  the  age  at  which  there  is  least  danger 
is  from  three  to  twenty,  for  death  is  then  a  very  rare  occurrence.*' 

4.  The  following  were  the  causes  of  death  in  the  40  fatal  cases  :— 

Gates.     TtreeaL 

Haemorrhage 6     ...     15* 

Shock  of  operation •    5     ...     1S*5 

Pyelitis,  inflammation  of  kidneys 6    ...     15* 

Pelvic  cellulitis •     •    •    6    ...    15* 

Pyelitis  and  pelvic  cellulitis  •    .    .    .    .'    .    .    .    .    6    ...     15* 
Pelvic  cellulitis,  with  accidental  causes,  such  as  luemor- 

rhage,  and  puncture  of  rectum 3     ...      7.5 

Pyaemia    . 6     ...     12*5 

Acute  cystitis 1     ...     2*5 

Pcritomtis 1    ...    2*5 

Inflammation  of  air-passages  after  diloroform  .    .    •    I    ...    2*5 
.As  regards  chloroform  in  lithotomy,  Mr.  Bryant  ooncludeB  tbat^ 

independent  of  its  own  special  risks,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any 

influence  upon  the  feitality  of  the  operation. 

X.  Cases  of  Retention  of  the  Menses  relieved  by  Puncture  Arougf^th 
Rectvm,  Bj  Hekrt  Oldham,  M.D. — ^Two  cstaes  are  recorded,  the 
first  being  the  result  of  congenital  absence  of  the  vagina ;  the  second, 
of  closure  of  the  vagina  after,  labour,  by  adhesion  of  its  walls  and 
cicatrisation.    In  both  cases  the  operation  was  successful ;  and  in  tiie 
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former,  the  patient  continued  to  menstruate  regularly  per  rectum.  In 
some  general  remarks,  the  author  advocates  this  operation  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  vagina. 

XL  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Us  Valves.  3y 
O.  Whitley,  M.D.  —  The  paper  contains  the  records  of  5  inter- 
esting cases,  in  which  the  morbid  conditions  found  were  as  follows  :— 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  artery,  with  thickening,  irregularity,  and  puck- 
ering of  valves. 

2.  Large  vegetations  on  the  margin  of  each  valve. 

3.  Entire  obliteration  of  the  valves. 

4.  Almost  entire  obliteration  from  recent  rapid  inflammation. 

5.  Obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  by  vegetations,  so  that  it 
would  only  admit  a  probe. 

In  the  two  first  cases,  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  was  diagnosed 
during  life  ;  the  most  marked  signs  in  both  cases  being  JrenussemerU 
oatairey  and  a  blowing  muimur  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart, 
loudest  towards  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  third  left  costal  cartilage ;  double  in  the  first  case,  systolic 
in  the  second.  In  the  third  case  "  a  double  bruit  was  always  audible 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  ;*'  in  the  fourth,  <'  heart's  sounds  said  to  be 
normal  f  and  in  the  fifth  there  was  a  ''  bruit  with  both  sounds  at  the 
base  of  the  heart.** 

XIL  Abscess  of  the  Brain,  By  William  Gull,  M.D.— The  author 
repudiates  Lebert's  notion  as  to  the  possibility  of  idiopathic  cerebral 
abscess.  All  abscesses  of  the  bitiin  he  thinks  may  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes  : — 

L  Direct  injury. 

2.  Suppuration  of  scrofulous  deposit. 

3.  A  secondary  result  of  some  chronic  disease  of  the  head,  as  of 
the  nose  or  internal  ear. 

4.  A  secondary  result  of  the  suppurative  process  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  body — "  Metastatic  abscesses.*' 

It  is  in  cases  belonging  to  the  last  class,  he  observes,  that  the  cause 
is  most  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Among  the  16  cases  recorded  in  the 
paper,  are  several  interesting  examples  of  cerebral  abscess  preceded  by 
sappuration  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  mesenteric  glands,  lungs, 
rectus  abdominis  muscle,  &c 

One  remarkable  case  is  mentioned,  showing  with  what  rapidity  a 
cerebral  abscess  may  become  surrounded  by  a  strong  cyst.  A  boy 
died  eleven  weeks  after  receiving  a  blow  on  the  head ;  near  to  the 
seat  of  injury  an  abscess  was  found  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  this  cyst 
being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  fibit>^llular  tissue, 
and  of  considerable  firmness. 

"The  pathological  order  of  the  symptoms  in  abscess,"  as  described  by  Dr. 
Gull,  ''is  headache,  local  or  general  convulsion,  drowsiness,  paralysis,  coma. 
The  headache  is  rarely  j)aroxysmal  and  neuralgic,  as  it  b  in  tumour,  but  more 
general  and  uniform  in  its  expression,  as  well  as  more  sudden  in  its  rise,  and 
acate  in  its  progress." 
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Seoondaiy  absoenes  of  tlie  bndn,  howwrer,  are  eftcn  lemaifcibly 
kUerU  in  their  progrefis. 

XIII.  Paraplegia  from  Obstruction  qf  tlte  Abdominal  Aorta,  By 
William  Guli^  M.D. — The  subject  of  this  interestiiig  cane  was  adiip- 
wright,  aged  thirty-four,  accnstomed  to  liftheayy  weights.  In  Mardi, 
1855,  while  stooping  at  his  work,  he  was  sudden] j  seized  witli  pam  in 
the  loins,  followed  by  complete  paraplegia,  including  paraljsb  of  the 
sphincters.  No  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the  abdominal  aorta^  nor  in 
the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities;  bat  a  blowing  mnrmnr  wag 
audible  down  tho  back,  and  over  the  lower  end  of  like  steninm. 
After  a  time  he  gradually  recovered  from  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and 
the  superficial  arteries  of  the  abdomen  and  back  became  greatly 
enlarged.  As  this  arterial  anastomosis  became  more  distinct  he 
regained  more  power,  and  in  August,  1857,  he  was  able  to  walk  and 
do  light  work.  There  never  was  any  S3rmptom  of  Tenona  obstnution, 
nor  of  absorption  of  the  vertebrae. 

XIY.  Coniribuiiona  to  the  Praatioal  SnrffOfy  6f  N€»  Ghweiks  ifr 
Tumours,  SericB  I,  Cancm',  By  Johk  Birkbtt. — ^This  paper  is 
composed  of  the  histories  of  14  cases,  illoatrating  the  diffeveaiiTarietiei 
of  Surgical  Cancer.  Addressed,  aa  these  *'Contribatiom*'  ara,<e8pe- 
olally  to  students,  we  think  the  author  would  do  wall  to  ^  a  li^ 
more  exact  in  his  nomenclature  than  to  employ  sach  an  expreaeiixi  as 
a  *'  tubercle  of  cancer.'*  The  term  "  tubercle**  is  restricted  in  patbolojQr 
to  a  morbid  structure  totally  distinct  from  cancer,  and  audi  an  un- 
necessary association  of  terms  can  only  tend  to  perplex  the  nninitiated 
mind. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  are  two  of  ''melanic  cancer;** 
two  of  ''melanoid  cancer,**  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
1)lack  hue  being  due  to  infiltration  of  blood,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
development  of  brown  pigment  granules  in  the  interior  of  the 
nucleated  cells  ;  and  one  of  **  osteoid  cancer"*  of  the  fore-arm.  One 
of  the  cases  of  ''  melanic  cancer**  is  particularly  interesting,  from  the 
&ct  that  although  the  melanotic  deposits  wcure  found  i^euerally  dia^ 
tributed  throughout  the  body,  the  lungs  and  liver  were  exempt  Mr. 
Pemberton,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  shown  that  these  are  the 
Very  organs  which  are  most  frequently  a&cted  with  secondary  mdan- 
otic  cancer.* 

XY.  RemarhB  on  ike  Wax  Modde  in  Gtn^a  Mtuenmj  rtprmemHiHg 
Roseola  CkoUrica  and  Roseola  Vtiridosa,  By  the  CuIkatob. — l%eBe 
models  have  been  executed  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Towne^ 
and  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  unique  ooUectioo  of  mod^ 
of  skin  disea.ses  in  Guy's  Museum.  The  fit*st  series  referred  to  illustrctes 
the  Roseola  Cholerica,  ^'a  term  applied  to  a  rash  wkieh  has  been 
observed  to  accompany  the  secondary  fever  of  a  ceriaia  nomber  af 
cases  of  cholera  in  all  the  epidemics  which  have  bitlierto  oecarred  in 

*  See  British  and  Forei^  Mcdico-Chirttrgical  Beview,  Oct.  I8»T,  p,  tlS. 
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Eun^ie.*'  In  the  aatmnn  of  18£4,  it  was  obeanred  in  4  out  of  111 
cases  admitted  into  Gny's  Hospital.  It  appeared  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  day  after  the  firat  seizure,  as  an  exanthem  all  over  the  body, 
bat  especially  ob  the  extremities.  It  is  described  as  consisting  some- 
times of  "  raised,  bright  pink  patches ;"  at  other  times  '^  of  a  uniform 
Bottling  all  over  the  sur£ioe,  resembling  measdes  or  scarlatina.** 
i^  By  roeeola  vcniolasa  is  not  meant  here  the  loseolous  rash  which 
often  precedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  but  one  which  is  thought 
oocaskmally  to  take  the  place  of  the  true  pustular  eruption  in  persons 
who  have  been  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  and  m  whom 
the  moat  Tioleat  eonstitirtional  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  present, 
but  who  have  dither  been  vaccinated,  or  had  small-pox  previously. 

XYL  Deicripium  of  a  Ccue  in  which  a  VreUiro-vmicail  Calcvlus  was 
MemovecL  By  Autsed  "Boulstd. — This  calculus  consisted  of  two 
principal  portions ;  one  locked  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  another  in  the  bladder ;  the  two  being  connected  by  a 
narrow  neck.  The  author  has  also  collected  from  various  sources  the 
descriptions  and  figures  of  six  other  similar  "  domb-bdl"  calculi 

XYII.  i^ote  on  Caaei  of  Black  Urinary  FrecipiiaU.  By  H.  M. 
HuGHXB,  M.D. — In  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hoepital  Eeports,'* 
Dr.  Hughes  gave  an  account  g(  some  cases  in  which  the  urine  had 
been  passed  of  a  browni^-black  colour  by  persons  taking  creasote. 
The  present  case  is  of  a  different  nature  :  the  urine  appears  to  have 
been  passed  clear,  and  the  black  deposit  resulting  from  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  appears  to  have  been  quite  independent  of  any  medicine 
which  the  patient  was  taking.  ''  Upon  boiling  the  urine  no  coagula- 
tion occurred;  but  upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  a  dense,  black, 
opaque  precipitate  occurred." 

The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  fifty,  under  treatment  for  an  abdominal 
tumour,  situated  below  the  region  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Hughes  had 
never  observed  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  except  in  <Hie  other  case ; 
and  was  unable  to  dec^e  upon  what  it  depended. 

Such  cases  are  jurobably  not  so  rare  as  Dr.  Hughes  would  seem  to 
brieve  Several  cases  Imve  lately  been  observed  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  in  which  a  copious  black  d^)osit  lias  been  thrown  down  from 
the  urine,  on  the  addition  oiany  mineral  acid.  The  nature  and  cause 
of  the  d4>oait  are  as  yet  obscure  ;  but  the  subject  is  one  which  merits 
investigation. 

XVin.  Sefiulo/a  Case  of  Suecesqfid  Trephining  qf  the  SkuU  for 
Muptwre  of  the  Meningeal  Artery^  performed  fifUen  years  ago.  By 
Edwakd  Cock. — This  man,  who  in  1841,  at  the  time  of  the  operation, 
was  forty^-six  years  of  age^  was  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  continued 
in  full  employment,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  epileptic  fits,  in 
excellent  health,  for  thirteen  years.  About  August  1354,  one  of  his 
fits  was  followed  by  partial  hemiplegia,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 

•  See  Brttiah  aud  Torelgii  Vedieo-CMnurgietl  Berletr,  July,  1867,  p.  134. 
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injury.  Oa  August  30th,  1856,  he  had  an  apoplectic  fi^  and  shortly 
after  died.  On  examination  of  the  body,  the  dura  mater  was  found 
firmly  incorporated  with  the  portion  of  s(»dp  clodiig  up  the  orifice  in 
the  bone.  There  was  a  large  extravasated  clot  in  the  corresponding 
hemisphere,  surrounded  by  softened  cerebral  substance,  which  was 
thought  to  be  dependent  on  extreme  disease  of  the  bloodvessels 
throughout  the  brain. 

XIX.  On  Poisoning  by  Tarioyrized  AtUimonf/y  toiih  Medieo-legd 
ObservcUions  on  the  Cases  of  Ann  Palmer ^  and  others.  "By  AlLFBED  S. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.RS. — This,  and  the  following  paper,  are  by  far  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  volume  ;  and,  as  contributions  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  great  value.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  some  of  the  moi^ 
prominent  points  in  each;  but  we  would  advise  every  one  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  toxicology,  to  make  himself  master  of  their 
details. 

Dr.  Taylor  commences  his  paper  on  antimony  by  repudiating  the 
idea,  which  at  the  time  of  Palmer's  trial  many  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate, that  tartarized  antimony  Ls  not  a  poison,  and  could  not  destroy 
life  so  long  as  a  medicinal  dose  was  not  exceeded ;  and  he  observes 
that  these  statements  have  received  a  practical  refutation  from  the 
recent  trial  and  conviction  of  two  individuals,  for  murder  by  this 
means — MacmuUen  and  Hardman.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine 
some  of  the  medical  questions  connected  with  antimonial  poisoning, 
on  which  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among 
members  of  the  profession  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of 
medico-legal  knowledge,  by  reference  to  several  cases  which  have  come 
before  our  legal  tribuntds. 

He  considers  the  subject  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  History  and  nature  of  tartarized  antimony. 

2.  Action  of  tartarized  antimony  in  small  doses  as  a  medicine 
and  as  a  poison,  or  chronic  poisoning. — ^The  practice  of  Kasori,  To- 
masini,  and  Laennec  of  prescribing  antimony  in  repeated  large  doses 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammatory  disease,  has  been  thought  to  furnish 
a  proof,  that  antimony  is  not  a  poison ;  and  that  if  large  doses  can  be 
borne  by  patients  in  certain  states  of  disease,  similar,  or  even  laiger, 
doses  may  be  borne  with  impunity  by  persons  in  a  state  of  health. 
Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  doubt,  if,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  patients  have 
not  been  actually  poisoned  by  the  antimony ;  but  at  all  events  he  ai^ee^ 
and  justly  so,  that  this  very  diseased  state  of  the  system  may  generate  a 
tolerance  of  the  medicine,  greater  than  in  health.  He  also  shows  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mayerhofer,  of  Munich,  Dr.  Wetzkr,  of 
Augsburg,  and  Dr.  Jankowich,  of  Ofen,  upon  their  own  persons,  that 
the  action  of  antimony  on  the  heaJUhy  human  organism  is  &r  more 
powerful  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  In  order  to  judge 
whether  antimony  has  been  administered  with  a  good  or  evil  intuition, 
one  must  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  persisted  in  or  withdiawDi 
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after  its  daDgerous  effects  have  been  clearly  manifested  by  tlie  fljmp- 
toms.     Ill  conclusion,  Dr.  Taylor  observes  : 

"  The  result  of  this  iiivestifi[ation  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  body  which  moaify  or  suspend  that  excessive  action  of  tartarized 
antimony  on  the  system,  to  which  the  term  '  poisoning'  is  applied :  tliat  great 
precautions  are  required  in  its  use,  even  in  these  cases,  or  it  maj[  destroy  life ; 
that  large  and  repeated  doses  have  been  frequentlv  taken  by  patients  without 
causing  symotoms  of  poisoning,  and  with  actual  benefit ;  but  there  are  no 
facts  to  justify  the  inference  that  this  substance  is  not  a  poison  to  the  healthy, 
or  to  those  persons  who  labour  under  any  disease  in  which  tolerance  is  not 
speedUy  established.  The  healthy  and  the  diseased  will  die  alike  from  its 
effects,  if  the  symptoms  indicative  of  poisoning,  (vomiting,  pumn^,  pain,  and 
depression^  are  once  established,  and  not  afterwards  suspended,  either  by  the 
withdrawal,  or  in  certain  cases  by  the  continued  administration  of  the  medi- 
cine." (p.  401.) 

3.  Action  of  tartarized  antimony  in  large  doses  as  a  poison — 
acute  poisoning. — Dr.  Taylor  has  arranged  in  tabular  form  37  cases 
of  this  nature.  Of  these,  21  recovered,  and  16  died.  The  symptoms 
in  such  cases  are  minutely  described  ;  and  it  is  shown  fi-om  the  obser- 
vations of  Magendie,  that  vomiting  may  occasionally  be  absent.  In 
most  of  the  cases,  the  symptoms  showed  themselves  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  administration  of  the  drug.  As  regards  the  fatal  dose, 
lie  says  we  must  look  rather  to  the  effects  than  to  the  actual  quantity 
swallowed,  the  effects  of  the  same  dose  varying  greatly  with  age,  con- 
stitution, &c. 

4.  Symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by  tartarized  antimony  compared 
with  those  of  chronic  poisoning. 

5.  Appearances  after  death  in  antimonial  poisoning. 

6.  Chemical  processes  for  the  detection  of  antimony  in  the  body 
in  a  free  and  m  an  absorbed  state. — Amongst  other  modes.  Dr. 
Odliug*s  modification  of  Ileinsch*s  test  is  described,  and  commended.'*' 

7.  The  absorption,  deposition,  and  elimination  of  antimony. — 
Antimony  appears  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  elimi- 
nated chiefly  by  the  urine,  whether  it  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  or  in 
repeated  small  doses.  Hence  it  is  important  to  examine  the  urine  in 
cases  of  suspected  antimonial  poisoning.  After  death,  there  may  be  no 
antimony  in  the  stomach,  and  yet  it  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys;  and  Orfila's  experiments  render  it  impro- 
bable, tbat  it  would  remain  longer  than  fifteen  days  after  its  last  admi- 
nistration in  any  of  the  organs  important  to  life. 

8.  Cases  of  imputed  poisoning  by  tartarized  antimony. — ^In  this 
inquiry.  Dr.  Taylor  shows  that  the  reputation  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner may  be  seriously  involved ;  but  he  observes,  that  it  is  only 
where  injury  has  resulted  from  gross  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  that 
a  medical  man  can  be  held  i*espousible. 

9.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  criminal  administration  of  an^imc^y^ 
— ^TJnder  this  head  we  have  a  lengthened  medical  history  of  the  case 
of  Ann  Palmer,  a  perusal  of  which,  we  think,  myst  conviiu^  t^i^  most 
sceptical  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  repeated  small 
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doses  of  antimoDj  administered  to  her  by  her  husband.  A  short 
notice  is  appended,  of  four  other  cases  of  criminal  poisoning  by  anti- 
mony^ including  that  of  John  Parsons  Ck>Qk. 

XX.  Oh  ifie  Detection  of  Absorbed  Stry^fda  and  oiher  PoisoM,  Bj 
Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — The  object  of  this  commonication 
is  to  bring  forward  additional  &cts  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  certain 
questions  propounded  by  the  author  in  a  paper  in  the  laab  volume  of 
the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.'* 

1.  Can  strychnia  be  in£dlibly  detected  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  as 
a  result  of  its  absorption  and  deposition  in  all  cases  in  which  it  has 
destroyed  life  9  A  remarkable  instance  is  adduced  to  proTe  the  con- 
trary. In  February,  1857,  a  gentleman  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  strychnia  poisoning,  six  hours  after  swallow- 
ing three  grains  of  that  drug.  Portions  of  his  viscera  were  examined 
by  Professor  Christison  and  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan  of  Edinbuigh,  by 
ftofessor  Geoghegan  of  Dublin,  and  by  Dr.  Taylor  himself.  Not  one 
of  these  eminent  chemists  could  detect  in  them  a  vestige  of  strychnia; 
although  the  same  process  of  testing  was  employed  as  that  by  which 
Dr.  Letheby  asserted  he  could  detect  in  the  putrid  body  of  an  animal 
poisoned  with  half  a  grain,  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  dose  given ! 
Some  experiments  also  are  alluded  to  by  Dr.  de  Yiy  of  Bottodam, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  that  part  of  the 
strychnia  which  acts  mortally  is  decomposed  in  the  living  body,  and 
that  if  a  larger  quantity  has  not  been  administered  than  is  just 
necessary  to  cause  death,  the  cause  of  death  cannot  he  proved  by  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  intestines. 

2.  Can  a  person  die  from  poison,  and  no  poison,  either  free  or 
absorbed,  be  found  in  the  body  1  Two  cases  within  the  last  year  show 
that  such  may  be  the  case.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Alexander,  who  died  in  sixteen  days,  from  the  efiects  of  arsenic 
which  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  arrow-rooty  of  whioh  he  par- 
took. The  symptoms  were  unmistakeably  those  of  arsenical  poiacminij^ 
yet  Professor  Geoghegan  was  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  arsenic  in 
the  viscera  after  death.  The  second  was  a  case  in  which  even  Mr.  Hera- 
path  believed  that  a  child  had  been  poisoned  by  phosphorus,  although 
he  could  not  find  any  trace  of  this  substance  in  the  body. 

3.  Can  we  place  confidence  in  the  employment  of  colour-tests  for 
the  detection  of  alkaloids  in  a  dead  body,  in  the  absence  of  any  corro- 
borative evidence  ?  Dr.  Taylor  most  truly  observes,  that  if  a  man  is 
to  be  condemned  to  death  on  chemical  evidence^  that  evidence  diooU 
be  conclusive  and  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable  mind;  otherwise 
innocent  persons  might  be  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  all  oonfidence 
in  chemical  evidence  would  be  destroyed.  He  does  not  think  that 
colour-tests  alone  are  to  be  depended  on  for  the  detection  of  tiio 
poisonous  alkaloids,  and  brings  forward  an  instance  in  which 
Dr.  Letheby  fell  into  a  grievous  error  by  too  implicit  a  velianoe  upon 
them.     Of  a  patient  who  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  heart,  after 
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bJuDg  a  pill  and  two  doees  of  a  mixture,  Dr.  Letheby,  from  placing 
too  implicit  a  r^iaaoe  upon  colour-tests,  declared  that  he  had  detected 
in  the  stomach  <' about  one-tenth  of  a  grain"  of  morphia;  yet  after 
examining  the  medicines,  which  contained  no  opium  in  any  form,  he 
allowed  that  he  must  hare  mistaken  taraxacum  for  morphia ! 

Review  YII. 

1.  The  Enlarged  ProsUUe,  Us  Pathology  and  Treatment ;  with  Observor- 

tians  an  the  Rdation  oftkia  ComplaijU  to  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  By 
HkhrtThokfson,  F.RC.S.,  M.B.  Lond.,  A88ist.-Surgeon  to  Un^ 
versity  Collie  Hospital ;  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone 
Infirmary,  dbc. — London,  1858.    8vo,  pp.  320.    With  Fire  Plates. 

2.  Th9  Prostate  Glctndy  and  its  Enlargement  in  Old  Age,     ByDECiMUS 

Hodgson,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  TJniversity  of  Glasgow. — LondoUy  1856.  8vo,  pp.  84. 
"With  Twelve  Plates. 

So  many  reasons  concur  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
geniio-nrinary  organs,  that  the  interest  of  novelty  could  hardly  be  ex?- 
pected  to  attach  to  any  fresh  researches  and  publications  upon  them. 
Yet  neither  scientific  zeal  nor  any  other  motive  has  caused  previous 
investigators  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  we  have  before  us  a  couple 
of  woriksy  making  up  together  some  400  pages,  on  the  prostate,  and, 
aooording  to  the  title  pages,  on  the  enku^ed  prostate,  in  one  of  which 
at  least  there  is  something  both  valuaUe  and  new. 

Nearly  the  first  half  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Decimus  Hodgson  is  occu- 
pied with  the  descriptive  anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  organ.  It 
is  in  eveiy  way  worthy  of  a  teacher  of  these  subjects  in  the  Glasgow 
University,  and  of  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  its  author  on  his  gradua- 
tion by  Uie  University  of  Edinbiu'gh ;  but  the  publication  of  it,  in 
addition  to  the  sufficiently  exact  descriptions  of  the  parts  which  we 
jdready  possess,  appears  to  us  superfluous.  The  latter  half  of  the  book 
contains  an  excellent  account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  oa 
the  hypertrc^y  of  the  prostate.  Mr.  Thompson  reproduces  the 
results  of  his  numerous  dissections  of  the  organ,  neariy  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,*  and 
lie  diacTuweH  every  disease  which  could  be  brought  \mder  the  general 
tiUe^  the  enlaiged  prostate.  Both  works  are  illustrated  with  excellent 
plates. 

Sinoe  the  publiostion  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  C.  Handfield  Jones, 
Professor  KoUiker,  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  prostate  has  been  regarded 
less  as  a  secreting,  than  as  a  muscular  organ.  Per  although  it  pos- 
sesses numerous  ducts,  the  orifices  of  which  are  visible  in  the  urethra^ 
on  either  side  of  the  vera  montanum,  yet  upon  microscopic  examiua- 
tiouy  and  even  with  careful  dissection,  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the 
IbUkdeSi  out  of  which  Uie  ducts  issue,  ore  embedded  in  organic  muscular 
fibres.  Professor  Ellis  has  extended  our  knowledge  even  further,  and  has 
shown  tint  the  vwcal  portion  of  the  organ  is  Bot  glandular  at  all,  but 
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is  entirely  composed  of  a  circular  muscle,  embraciug  the  inner  orifioe 
of  tlie  urethra.  He  thus  separates  the  prostate  into  two  parts^  die 
lobes  and  anterior  extremity  of  which  oontain  in  its  moiBBWir  bed  all 
of  the  organ  that  is  glandular,  whilst  its  vesioal  portion  ia  m  Hphimfir 
of  the  bladder  analogous  to  the  circular  thickening  of  tl|e.  ifwaoiiULr 
tunic,  which  in  the  female,  without  a  prostata  encifdeai  the  corre- 
sponding orifice  between  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Thompson  concur  with  former  writers 
in  regarding  the  prostate  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  aexnal  oigaoa. 
That  question  is  settled  by  John  Huntex^s  obaeryation  of  its  neater 
size  during  the  procreative  period  in  some  Animals,  whose  s^o^ffino- 
tions  are  only  occasionally  active.  But  the  part  taken  bj  the  prostate 
in  generation  is  as  obscure  now  as  before  these  two  volumes  wers  issued. 
That  it  augments  the  bulk  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  plain  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  acidity  conduces  in  some  way  to  the  vigour  or  the  flnidity 
of  the  alkaline  secretion  of  the  testis.  We  have  known  so  muchsiuoe 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  on  the  prostate  five  years  ago. 

The  pathology  of  the  organ  goes  far  to  complete  the  proof  which 
physiology  has  already  furnished,  that  the  prostate  is  the  male  ana- 
logue of  the  female  uterus.  Placed,  like  the  uterus,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  seminal  ducts,  the  prostate  might  be  expected  not  only  to 
enclose  the  utricle,  but  also  to  bear  traces  of  a  similar  atmcture  to 
that  of  the  womb.  The  discovery  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  oiganic 
muscular  fibre  mixed  with  its  scanty  urethral  gland%  supplies  as  dose 
a  proof  of  primordial  identity  as  could  exist  in  two  oi^gana,  whose 
functions  in  adult  life  are  fundamentally  distinct.  TEe  similarity  of 
these  diseases,  first  sketched  by  M.  Yelpeau,  may  best  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

"The  two  organs  thus  similarly  constructed,  arc  very  frequently  the  subjects 
of  tamonrs,  identical  both  in  external  and  bistologioid  cbantcters.  Thus,  in 
the  uterus  we  find  these  formations  nearly  or  completely  isolated,  made  up  of 
organic  muscuhur  fibres,  with  connective  tissue  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  or  standing  out  in  relief  from  either  surface.  Jn  the  prsstate  we 
meet  >vith  precisely  the  same  tumours,  and  they  are  similarly  disposed.  ^  •  f,. 

*'  In  the  uterus  we  are  familiar  with  another  form  of  tumour,  whid^  spring- 
ing from  the  interior,  and  forming  a  polypoid  growth  there,  is  much  more  mti- 
matelj  connected  with  the  uterine  structure  than  the  variety  just  described, 
perfect  continuity  of  tissue  existing  between  it  and  the  polypus.  So  from  the 
posterior  median  portion  of  the  prostate  we  meet  with  an  outg;rowth  tending 
in  form  to  become  truly  polypoid,  which  continues  its  devetopment  in  tlte 
direction  of  least  resistance,  and  exhibiting  complete  continuity  of  structure 
with  the  prostate  itself.  It  contains  abo  the  glandular  elements  proper  of  the 
organ  in  varying  proportions 

''The  two  organs  are  subject  to  considerable  hypertrophic  enlaigement, 
mainly  cousLsting  of  their  constituent  fibrous  elements.  And  in  both,  this 
condition  may  be  associated  with  some  tumour-formation,  or  it  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  keel, 
affecting  the  whole  or  certain  prts  of  the  organ ;  and  when  thus  local  aiffecting 
particular  spots  more  commonly  than  others.  All  these  remarks  app|);  eqpiilly 
to  the  prostate  and  to  the  uterus. 

"The  two  organs  are  liable  to  these  changes  after  the  prime  of  Hfe  has 
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Doased.  BatIc,  whose  observatioa  is  quoted  by  Rokitansky,  and  verified  by 
Dr.  Robort  Lee,  aays  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  women  after  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  have  fibmis  tumours  of  aone  siae  in  the  uterus.  I  have  found  prostatic 
tumoon  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  males  after  fifty."  (pp.  43-4.) 

Oroiipfd  togetker  in  Mr.  IHiompflon's  work,  under  the  head  Enlarge- 
Meni  of  the  Ftoetate,  are  diaeaaes  ao  various,  that  the  book  and  its 
title  are  inoongraona  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
treatise  on  the  whole  pathology  and  surgery  of  the  organ.  Enlarge- 
ment is  an  almost  uniTeraal  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  prostate,  as 
the  sabjoioed  list  of  them  will  show : 

L  Inflammatioti  and  Abecess.  II.  Tubercle.  III.  Cysts.  lY. 
Cancer.  V.  Hypertropfay.  YI.  Enclosed  Glandular  Tumours. 
YIL  Glandular  Outgrowths.  YIII.  Polypons  Growths  from  the 
Yem-Mootanum. 

We  shall  find  no  apace  for  a  ftdl  notice  of  each  of  these  subjects,  and 
as  the  chief  fiiets  stated  respecting  most  of  them  are  not  new,  we  shall 
devote  attention  chiefiy  to  the  latter  half  of  our  list. 

I.  InJUtmimioUon  of  the  prostate,  in  the  acute  form,  appears  chiefly 
noticeable  for  the  distinctness  of  the  signs  which  characterize  it,  for  its 
proneness  to  suppuration,  and  for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
OTgkn  which  the  inflammatory  effusions  entail.  Probably  these  effu- 
sions constitute  the  only  origin  of  an  uniform  enlargement  of  tho 
prostate,  every  increase  of  its  size  from  other  causes  being  attended 
with  irregularity  of  shape.  Prostatitis^  apart  from  those  cases  in 
which  the  gland  inflames  in  resentment  of  direct  injury,  or  thix)ugh 
its  G(mtinuity  with  adjoining  structures,  which  are  in  the  same  state, 
— pure,  unconnected  prostatitis  is  "  extremely  rare :"  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  say  that  its  cause  is  not  always  discovered. 
The  usual  outlet  for  the  matter,  when  suppuration  has  occurred,  is  by 
the  urethra;  but  the  possibility  of  its  also  escaping  by  the  rectum,  or 
even,  as  has  been  known  to  happen,  into  the  poritoneum,  renders  it 
important  in  some  cases  to  evacuate  the  matter  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion«  In  selecting  a  situation  for  making  the  requisite  opening, 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  preference  to  the  middle  of  the  perineum.  He 
thus  amplifies  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  simple  directions  to  pimcture  the 
abscess  in  that  situation  : 

"The  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  haviug  been  introduced  into  the  bowel,  a  long, 
straight,  and  narrow  bistoury,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is  upwards,  sliould  be 
thrust  into  the  raph^,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus,*  in 
the  known  direction  of  the  swelling,  and  the  incision  enlarged  in  a  straight  line 
upwards,  to  a  slight  extent,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  patulous  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  matter.  The  depth  to  which  such  an  incision  must-  be  carried  cauuot 
be  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  it  may  be  two  inches."  (p.  206.) 

Chronic  prostatitis,  and  its  connexion  with  spermatorrhoea,  have  been 
more  fully  worked  oat  by  Mr.  Adams  than  has  been  done  in  the  books 
befbreus. 

11.,  III.  Tfjiberde,  Cysts,  and  Hydatids  of  the  prostate  are  diseases 
too  rare  to  allow  of  our  doing  more  at  pi-esent  than  to  refer  to  their 
occtirrence. 

42-xxi.  -7 
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IV.  Cancer. — Considering  tlie  very  great  firequency  of  ihia  diaeaae  in 
the  nteros  and  mamma  of  the  female,  it  is  an  instntetive  Ikot  to  cAjserre 
that  cancer  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  prostate  and  bi^Bast,  the  corre- 
sponding orguns  in  the  male  snhject ;  and  further,  that^  as  compared 
with  the  uteras,  prostate,  and  female  breast,  the  niala  nuumaa,  which 
is  without  function,  is  the  least  frequent  seat  of  nudignant  d»- 
ease.  Lebert,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  fact  of  cauoer  evier  pri- 
marily affecting  the  prostate;  but  accumulated  testimony  leaves  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  that  it  is  not  unfreqnentiy  to  be  fbmid  in  thst 
organ.  Mr.  Thompson  tabulates  twenty-four  eases  (^  pritnary  nudig- 
naiit  disease  of  the  prostate,  on&-four<di  of  which  wei^  firandl  in  children 
of  five  years  of  age  and  under,  and  the  remaining  three-fourths  after 
forty.  All  but  one  of  the  twenty-fbur  were  oanoers  of  the  medullaiy 
kind.  The  i-ccognition  of  these  distressing  cases  is  ssfficieDtly'plam 
when  the  ordinary  signs  of  urethral  obstruction  increase  with  unusual 
rapidity,  and  are  associated  with  a  large  tumour  prendng  cm  tiie 
rectum,  with  cancerous  infiltration  of  the  inguinal  glands,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  with  urethral  haemorrhage,  and  with  pain. 
The  cancerous  cachexy  confirms  a  diagnosis  already  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult In  one  particular  Mr.  Thompson's  opinion  iqipears  to  us  at 
variance  with  his  facts — viz.,  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  vsible 
evidence  of  the  disease  within,  by  the  microscopic  examinatian  of  what 
escapes  from  it.     Mr.  Simon  allies  that,  iu  a  case  of  hi% 

**  *  The  nature  of  the  tumour  had  been  fully  recognised  dnrmg  life  by  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  CTanules  and  flooculi  of  animal  matter,  which  under 
the  microscope  showed  Uic  large  coherent  nucleated  cells  of  enoephakiid 
cancer/  "  (p.  226.) 

A  somewliat  similar  statement  is  made  by  the  same  writer,  in  his 
account  of  a  second  case ;  and  the  &ct  was  notieed  also  in  an  instance 
of  the  same  disease  observed  by  Mr.  Moors,  and  reported  in  the 
'  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,'  voL  xxxv.  We  cannot,  thezdoTB^ 
see  reason  for  the  doubts  expressed  on  Uie  subject  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  there  may  be  no  escape  of  its  csn- 
cerous  elements ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Thompson  partfy 
expresses  the  same  view,  that  the  urine  should  be  microsoopicafly 
exiunincd  iu  every  stage  of  a  prostatic  disease  which  may  he  of 
cancerous  nature. 

v.,  VI.,  VIL,  Vin  — It  is  in  the  chapters  on  the  hypertrophy, 
tumours,  and  outgrowths  of  the  prostate,  that  Mr.  Thoospeon^s  woA: 
is  of  most  valua  His  position  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Infomarj  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  numerous  examinationfl  ofthepwwrtatc 
in  old  men  ;  and  the  results  of  these  examinations  are  here  ieoardei 
As  our  readers  will  perceive,  this  author  has  materially  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  enlarged  prostate  ofadvaooed  »gl^ 

One  important  &ct  ascertained  by  these  ezaminationa  1%  thai 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  not  only  not  the  rule  in  old  age  bat 
decidedly  the  exception.  If  we  take  the  ordinaiy  weight  of  a  JamUhy 
prostate  to  be  about  4^  drachms  (and  in  this  esUmtate  %he  reeearota 
of  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Thompson  concur),  it  will  be  sees  that  ui 
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speoiiiiens  taken  indiscriminately  from  men  of  fifty  years  old  and 
upwardly  a  proportion  of  about  13  will  correspond,  without  much 
deviation,  to  Hi^  normal  form  and  weight,  1  will  be  abnormally  small, 
and  7  deformed  and  enlarged.  It  is  further  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  period  of  life  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  is  that 
daring  whioh  the  affection  is  most  commonly  developed,  and  that  it 
appears  ravely  to  commence  after  seventy  years  of  age,  and  never 
before  fifty. 

There  is  but  little  ground  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term 
^  glandular,*'  as  applied  to  the  enlarged  portions  of  the  prostate  of 
old  persons.  Whether  the  enlargement  take  place  toward  the 
bladder  in  the  situation  of  the  "  middle  lobe  *'  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
whether  it  protrude  as  an  outgrowth  from  one  of  the  lateral  lobes,  or 
more  unifoniily  occupy  the  entire  organ,  the  microseopical  and  general 
chacacters  of  the  new  substance  differ  in  no  material  pai-ticnlor 
ixom  the  adjacent  normal  structure.  The  middle  lobe  has  its  visible 
ducts,  which  open  by  distinct  mouths  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  **  the  microscopical  elements  which  constitute  the 
atructure  of  enlai*ged  prostate  are  identical  with  those  which  compose 
the  orgaa  in  the  healthy  state."  The  added  portions  are  of  muscular 
texture  intermixed  with  glands,  and  vary  from  the  healthy  tissues 
4mly  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  materials.  We  shall  not 
iaXkoiw  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  classification  of  different  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment, according  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of  the  one  or  other  struc- 
ture ;  the  fact  which  he  has  ascertained  is  of  pathological  interest, 
but  leads  to  no  practical  issue.  Whether  the  muscular  or  the  glan- 
dular compound  predominate,  the  new  growth  equally  resists  efforts 
to  praoore  its  absorption. 

tipoa  the  aaatcHxidcal  characters  of  the  enlarged  prostate  Mr.  Hodg- 
aen'a  deseiiptions  are  so  entirely  his  own  that  he  must  speak  for  him- 
aelf:— 

*'  The  presence  of  tumours  imbedded  in  the  prostate  of  advanced  age  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  is  much  more  common  than  is,  I  suspect, 
geaerallj  believed.  Sir  £.  Home  observed  them,  and  suggested  that  they 
were  probably  apoplectic  clots,  marking  the  occurrence  of  internal  hsmor- 
xhages,  to  waicu  he  believed  the  organ  extremely  liable.  Their  presence  may 
be  noted  in  not  less  than  7  specimens  out  of  10,  engraved  in  the  second  volume 
of  lus  work  on  the  prostate,  by  insj^ection  of  the  ulostrativc  engravings  odiy. 
Gruveilhier  describes  them,  from  his  own  dissection,  minutely,  and  regaros 
them  as  disiisct  glandular  formations,  surrounded  by  muscular  tissue  like 
ihst  of  the  gravid  uterus.  After  an  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of 
■MxiNd  preparations,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  enlargement  is  not 
mexely  very  frequently  associated  with  the  development,  more  or  leas  marked, 
of  such  m>wths  in  some  one  of  the  forms  descrioed,  but  that  the  production 
of  d^Bnea  tumour  or  outgrowth  is,  much  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  the 
essential  element  of  the  pathological  condition  generally  known  as  hypertrophy 
oftheprostate."  (p.34.) 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  an  independent  and  limited  portion  of  the 
Metate  may  exhibit  undue  development,  while  surrounding  parts  are  either 
out  sUghtlj  or  fikot  at  all  affected  by  any  sudi  action.  The  outgrowth  from 
the  postenor  median  portion  is  the  most  familiarly  known  example  of  this. 
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It  is  then  generally  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  ordinary  Btrnetnres  of 
the  prostate,  although  »ometinies  containing  a  smaller  proportioo.  of  the 
secreting  elements  than  a  portion  of  the  organ  in  the  normal  state,  ajul  it 
appears  to  enjoy  activity  of  function  in  common  with  the  rcsit  of  the  prostate. 
It  assumes  a  pyriform  shape  cycu  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  is  always  con- 
tinuous in  structure  with  the  adjacent  prostatic  tissues  from  which  it  springs. 
Often  single,  there  are  sometimes  two  or  even  three  such  outgro^Hhsi  appa- 
rently simultaneously  developed  from  this  part.  One  usually  piredominates, 
and  ultimately  entirely  or  partially  obscures  tlie  other."  (p.  S8.) 

"  Hypertrophy  by  outOTOwth,  although  most  eommoa  in  the  part  described, 
is  not  invarianly  confined  to  it.  A  projecting  growth  may  oocasionaUy  apriog 
from  the  posterior  part  of  either  lateral  lobe,  and  has  b^  cvca  observed  to 
arise  from  tliat  part  of  the  prostate  which  lies  above  or  anterior  to  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

"  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  general  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  of 
the  prostate  may,  and  commonly  does,  co-exist  with  tamonr  or  bntffrowth— 
almost  invariably  with  the  latter.  And  donbtless  the  outgrowth  is  only  a 
more  marked  expression  of  the  same  disposition  which  pervades  the  whole 
orgim,  but  not  improbably  determined  by  the  form  and  nature  of  the  cavity 
towards  which  the  protrusion  is  directed;  the  existence  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  probably  permitting  a  development  which  would  not  be  possible  in 
other  directions,  where  masses  of  solid  structure  oppose  such  extension. 
With  circumscribed  tumour,  also,  there  is  often  general  nypertrophy,  but  not 
invariably.  A  prostate  of  average  weight  may  be  full  of  these  bodies  of  very 
small  size,  but  which  from  some  unknown  circumstances  had  not  come  to  be 
further  developed.  It  follows  that  in  such  a  case  atrophy  of  the  prostatic 
tissue  proper  must  have  occurred."  (pp.  39-40.) 

*'  There  is  one  form  of  tumour,  or  rather  of  outgrowth  from  the  prostate, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  no  relation  to  any  of  the 
precedmg  varieties.  It  is  a  polypus  springing  from  the  veru-montanum.  I 
Know  of  three  instances  only.  One,  which  occurred  in  my  own  practice,  was 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  soft  in  consistence,  and  at  its  hast  was 
cont  inuous  with  the  apex  of  the  veru-montannm,  lyinar  in  the  urethra,  which 
it  appeared  to  fill,  and  reach iu^  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  was  composed 
of  the  elements  of  fibro-ccllular  tissue,  with  a  few  organic  muscular  fibres 
intermingling  at  its  base.  In  some  parts  w:ero  seen  near  the  centre  of  the 
growth  some  minute  crystal-like  bodies,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
uric  acid,  yellowish  in  tint,  and  rhomboidal  in  form,  with  a  few  octahedia. 
They  proved  to  be  crystals  of  some  earthy  carbonate.  *rhe  tumour,  was 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  columnar  and  $pherdidal  epithc^Jttiji. 

The  only  point  in  the  histonr  of  the  patient  which  relate  to  the  presence  of 
the  polypus  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  beetf  hi  the  habit' of  |>afil^iiig  wster 
with  greater  frequency  than  usual."  (pp.  45-G.) 

Since  tnmours  of  the  kinds  thus  described  msty'  gr^ir  in  i»if 
position,  and  protrude  in  any  directiot)^  tbe  conseqtiett^iies  of  ti^enr 
presence  may  be  found  in  ftny  of  the  organs  adjoifiihg'ih€f  pM^tete 
Both  authors  enter  lit  length  into  4  d^cHption  ctf  <^be  effecM  6f 
enlargement  of  the  i»x>Btate  upon  the  urethta  '■  atld  }♦«  *tee^I  ^h&tk^ 
and  upon  the  bladder,  as  well  as  into  the  remot^t^  botoseqtK^noes 
which  may  aflfect  the  rectum,  ureters,  and  kidneyft' ■  Oitiittibg  tike 
latter  portion  of  these  results,  and  the  colibexidxi  bei^-ecfn  a -t^Tier- 
trophied  prostate  and  vesical  hernia,  w^  rkkj  cmitent  'oonislveB 
with  some  notice  of  the  more  common  effects  of  the-diE^^ase. '  ' 
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The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  may  be  divei*ted  from  its 
course,  and  altered  in  its  dimensions  and  sha|je  according  to  the 
accidental  situation  of  the  tumours  which  encroach  upon  it.  Its 
length  is  always  increased,  and  sometimes  is  nearly  doubled.  In  one 
direction,  likewise,  its  diameter  may  be  greater  than  natural ;  but  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  canal  over  a  prominent 
tamour,  and  is  not  attended  by  an  augmentation  of  the  capacity  of 
the  urethra,  but  rather  by  a  diminution  of  it,  since  the  pi-essure  of 
the  tumour  against  the  canal  in  one  direction  more  than  does  away 
with  any  advantage  which  might  arise  from  its  expansion  in  another 
direction.  For  the  most  part  these  tumours  are  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  urethra,  which  is  then  narrowed  laterally.  When  such  a  tumour 
exists  on  one  side  only,  the  urethra  necessarily  deviates  towards  the 
opposite  side.  If,  however,  a  tumour  should  exist  in  each  lateral 
lobe,  and  tho  two  should  not  be  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  two 
lateral  curvatures  of  the  m^thra  result,  and  a  consequent  difficulty  in 
guiding  a  catheter  into  the  bladder.  In  such  cases  a  catheter 
devised  by  Mr.  Wormald,  having  its  curved  portion  laterally  flattened, 
ijs  of  great  value.  We  have  been  able  to  introduce  such  an  instru- 
ment into  the  bladder  when  the  ordinary  round  prostatic  catheter 
could  not  be  made  to  pass.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  no  reference 
to  this  ingenious  suggestion  in  either  of  the  works  imder  review. 

The  effect  of  an  enlarged  prostate  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
varies  little,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  enlargement.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  orifice  is  raised  and  carried  forward.  The  posterior  median 
portion  or  middle  lobe  being  the  most  usual  seat  of  the  disease,  its 
presence  necessarily  alters  the  shape  of  the  vesical  orifice,  and  it  affects  - 
the  function  of  micturition  more  seriously  in  proportion  as  it  encroaches 
forward  upon  the  urethra.  Whether,  however,  the  tumour  occupy  the 
middle  or  lateral  portions  of  the  organ,  its  eff9Ct  upon  micturition  is 
without  quest  ion  al  most  only  obstruction .  In  some  instances  the  vesico- 
urethral orifice  appears  opened  out,  and  larger  than  natural.  They  are 
cases  in  which  more  than  one  tumour  protrudes  into  the  bladder  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  m*ethra,  the  real  situation  of  the  orifice  becomes 
indistinct,  and  the  space  between  the  tumours  is  counted  for  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  No  difference,  however,  is  observed  in  the  effect 
upon  the  flow  of  urine.  Obstruction  and  its  consequences  ensue ;  and 
occasionally  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  raised  between  the 
tumours,  acts  like  a  valve  in  increasing  the  difficulty  of  micturition. 
It  is  veiy  questionable  whether  any  other  residt  than  obstruction — 
whether,  in  fact,  a  true  incontinenco  of  urine,  ever  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quenco  of  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Neither  Dr.  Hodgson  nor 
Mr.  Thompson  has  met  with  an  instance  of  organic  inability  of  the' 
bladder  to  retain  urine  in  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate  ;  and  the  latter 
author  only  admits  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  on  the 
authority  of  Mercier.  In  his  'Becherches  sur  les  Maladies  des 
Oiganea  TJrinaires,'  M.  Mercier  gives  the  particulars  of  four  cases 
which  had  been  under  his  own  care^  in  each  of  which  the  bladder 
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was  found  empty  and  contracted  in  size,  while  the  prostate  was  eto- 
siderably  bat  equaUy  enlarged,  and  the  internal  meatus  patent  and 
triangular.  During  the  latter  part  of  life,  incontinenoe  had  beea 
present  in  each  case,  and  there  had  been  no  retention  of  vrine. 

In  the  large  majority  of  casea^  however,  the  sequence  of  erf«nte  is 
very  different.  The  flow  of  urine  is  obs^cted  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  hypertrophy  which  takes  place  in  its  moaeular  coat, 
though  combined  with  frequent  efforts  of  micturition,  fiuls  to  evacuate 
the  bUulder.  A  residue  of  urine  cannot  be  got  rid  o^  and  it  aagmento 
as  the  obstruction  continues^  until  the  bladder  becooaea  ptrmanenti^ 
dilated.  Paralyais  of  the  muscular  wall,  and  the  well-lniram  ovetflow 
of  surplus  urine-— overflow,  not  incontinence — then  take  plfeoe^  and 
give  warning  of  the  final  damage  which  may  be  expected  to  ensiie  in 
the  form  of  cystitis,  calculus,  and  destructive  inflammation  of  tbekidocgrs. 

It  would  be  impoesiUe  to  introduce  into  our  narrow  limita  anythiag 
like  a  fidl  notice  of  the  various  questicMia  of  treatment  which  arise  in 
the  course  of  this  disease.  Most  of  them  are  amply  dismssfwi  in  Sr 
Benjamin  Brodie's  work  on  the  urinary  organs.  We  can  but  briefly 
allude  to  a  few  of  theoL 

As  to  treatment  directed  against  the  growth  itself  we  find  D& 
Hodgson  quoting  with  approval  Mr.  Staffoni's  employmcni  of  iodini^ 
both  internally  and  as  a  local  application ;  and  the  use  of  ihepiydro- 
dklorate  of  ammcmia  in  large  doses  by  the  Germans.     Mr.  Thompson, 
on  the  other  hand,  disspproves  of  the  intruductiim  of  iodine  into  the 
urethra,  but  still  rests  bis  hope  of  benefiting  enlarged  prostates^  upon 
that  remedy,  and  upon  bromine.     His  mode  of  employing  them  is 
described  at  p.  151.  It  consists  in  administering  the  iodide  or  bioaude 
of  potassium  internally,  daily  tepid  hip-baths  of  wnter  fron  the 
Eli^ibeth-Quelle  of  Elreuznach,  and  the  following  eneBi%  wfdtk  mmt 
be  introduced  with  an.  indiarrubber  bottle  and  ivory  tube  : — 
jgli.  Potass,  iodidi,  ft.  v. 
Kreuzuacher  bittern,  ^j. 
Dec.  hordei  vel  lini,  Jiii. 
Misce  pro  enema,  qaotidie  utendum.    (ne.) 

To  this  a  little  opium  may  be  added  if  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
the  bowel  to  retain  it ;  or  a  suppository  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  substituted  for  the  injection.*  Now  considering  that 
the  enlarged  structure  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  healthy 
prostate,  that  a  chronic  mammary  tumour  does  to  healthy  breart- 
tissue,  or  a  fibrous  tumour  to  the  uterus  in  which  it  is  embedded,  the 
probability  of  advantage  is  readily  estimated.  We  turn  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  chapter  On  the  Causes  of  Enlarged  Prostate,  and  find 
him  attributing  the  disease  to  a  "  contingency  of  structure,**  whidi 
seems  to  us  not  far  from  asserting  that  these  tumours  grow  because 
they  grow.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  the  affection  forces  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  treatment  hitherto  suggested  is  likely  to  do 
no  more  than  retard  the  progress  of  enlargement.     Mr.  Thompson 

C*  Dr.  Priegcr,of  Krauznaeb,  fau  assured  lis  that  he  has  known  enhvgemcnt  of  tk* 
prostate  reduced  by  the  employment  of  the  Kreuznach  waters  and  bittern. — £d.] 
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expireBsefl^  ihe  saznfi  opittion  respecting  his  own,  as  well  as  other  plans 
of  treatment. 

Aa  ingenioTia  instmment  is  figured  at  page  159,  by  which  Mr. 
Thompscm  aims  at  dilatiqg  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
plan  employed  by  Dr.  James  Amott  in  the  treatment  of  strictures ; 
aod  it  appears  likdy  to  be  so  fiir  nsrful  as  to  restore  that  part  of  the 
canal  to  some  of  its  original  fitness  fat  ready  and  complete  mic* 
torition. 

**  It  oonsists  of  an  ordhmry  metallic  catheter,  wliidi  maj  be  of  any  form  or 
size  required,  with  a  stop^sock  at  the  handle^  and  a  synnge  containing  air  or 
water,  which  £U  accurately  to  ^e  mouth  of  the  catheter.  A  tube  of  prepared 
iadia-rubber,  measuring  about  Etc  or  six  inches  in  length,  is  doseW  drawn  oyer 
the  entire  instrument,  and  fasten^  by  a  thread  of  silk  dose  to  the  nandle.  On 
applying  the  syrince,  previously  filled  with  water,  and  making  pressure,  the 
mud  passes  through  tne  eyes  of  the  catheter,  the  lower  three  inches  of  the 
india-rubber  tube  become  very  gradually  distended  equally  in  every  direction, 
until  the  diameter  reaches  to  the  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  cveu  to 
almost  doable  this  extent,  if  required." 

We  are  no  advocates  for  rough  treatment  of  prostate  glands — snch  as 
that  of  some  French  surgeons,  who  draw  a  short-beaked  sound  out  of 
the  bladder  with  its  point  tmmed  towards  the  rectum, — btrt  it  seems  to 
m  that  sndi  an  instmment  as  this  soft  and  equable  dilator  might,  with 
cnttion,  be  made  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  the  urethra,  and  to 
effi^ct  a  proportionate  amount  of  permanent  enlargement  of  the  nar- 
rowed canal 

The  local -remedies  of  cystitis  appear  to  ns  to  be  written  of  with 
leaa  approbatran  than  is  dne  to  them.  The  applicaition  of  tepid  water, 
or  of  a  weak  solution  c^  nitric  acid,  directly  to  the  bladder  for  a 
few  minutes  once  a  day,  is  Bot  eonongh  to  comteraot  the  bad  efiecto 
of  the  contact  of  acnd  urine  with  the  nracous  membrane  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-ionr  hours*  The  ii^jected  finids  may  be  of 
the  mildest  kind,  or  diluted  to  any  degree,  bnt  they  should  be 
renewed  by  maana  of  a  syphon-a^paratos  and  double  catheter,  and 
employed  for  two  or  tbjne  homrs  at  a  time.  We  have  injected 
in  tfaia  manner  continuous  Btceama  of  much  diluted  landanom,  gaUio 
acad,  nitric  acid,  xsblorate.  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  have 
had  reason  to  be  much  satisfied  with  the  abatement  of  the  symptoms 
and  the  comfiort  of  the  patienta  Attention  should  at  the  same 
time  ;be  glv^  to  resUuring  its  mtikmral  acid  ration  to  the  urine ; 
and  when  the  mnexal  adds  fail  to  ^effiact  tins  object^  it  mnst  be 
reaseo^beeed  that  possible  the  urine  mi^  be  add  isit  its  first  secretion, 
and.  majr  aconite,  its  alkaline^  reaction  in  the  'Madder.  In  snch  casee^ 
pcooeeding  on  I>r.  O.  O.  Bees*  theory,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  practice, 
we  may  need  to  correct  the  presuined  acidity  of  the  renal  secretion, 
and,  though  the  urine  when  voided  be  alkaline,  may  administer  Alkaline 
mediciues.  Those  salts  should  be  employed  in  which  the  alkali  is 
combined  with  a  vegetabile  acid,  especially  the  citrate  of  potash,  and 
the  tartrate  of  potaidi  and  soda.  By  this  means  alone  the  reaction  of 
alkaline  urine  is  not  nnfrequeiitly  dumged,  and  beoomes  add.     Upon 
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this  snbject  we  ap^iend  an  inteveflting-  obserratum  hy  Mr.'TlnBipaoii 
on  the  use  of  benzoic  acid. 

A  man,  aged  sixty-eight,  haviag  cystitis  with  pvosiaiio  eMruoiion, 
and  passing  ammoniacal  urine^  muoaay  pus,  and  aJiltle  blood,  improTed* 
upon  taking  twenty  minims  of  the  dilute  hydroohlorio:  Aoid  tvacy 
two  hours,  so  that  the  urine  even  became  ^untly acid.  ■■  Upon  omitting 
the  remedy,  however,  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine-  immediately  retomcd. 
The  bicarbonate  of  potash  was  then  administered,  withont  any  ad«an«: 
tage  resulting ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  taking  ^  Acidi  benzoia 
3j,  sp.  vini  rect.  5iss;  ex  aquil,  quaqoe  6tis  horis  {M^  all  the  symp- 
toms decreased,  and  eventually  he  ^  was  diseharged  without  any  bad 
symptom."  The  oatheter  waa  employed  till  >  nearly  the  «iid  of  his 
attendance,  when  it  was  no  longer  required. 


Review  VIII. 

1,  Dela  ProstUutuni  dans  la  Ville  de  Paris.     Far  A.  J.  B.  Pabbnt- 

DucHATELET.  Troisieme  Edition.  2  Tomes.  Vol.  L,  pp.  732, 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  892.— Pam,  1 857. 

2.  FraatUiUwrt,  considered  in  its  Moral,  Sodaly  and  Sanvtaary  Aspects 

in  London  and  oilier  large  Cities,  dsc,  <£rc.  /  with  Proposals  for  tU 
Mitigation  and  Prevention  of  its  attendant  Svils.  By  W.  ACTOV, 
M.II.C.S. ;  formerly  Externe  of  the  Female  Venereal  Hospital  in 
Paris ;  late  Surgeon  to  the  Islington  Dispensary  ;  Fdlow  of  the 
Hoyal  Medical  Society,  &c. — London,  1857.     pp.  189. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  investigating  the  history  of  prosti- 
tution in  all  its  different  relations^  will  infallibly  arrive  at  thu  con- 
clusion, that  of  the  many  evils  which  afflict  humanity,  there  is  not 
one  more  pregnant  with  miseries,  moral  and  phydcaL  The 
depravity  of  mind  spread  by  this  vice  throughout  the  world  is  veiy 
great.  Its  detestable  nature  is  patent  to  alL  With  an  unbhuhiog 
front,  in  the  open  ieuce  of  day  it  parades  its  characteristics  to  the 
world.  Man  it  brutalijges ;  and  woman — ^whose  features  artiata  and 
poets  in  their  sublime  creations  have  chosen  to  represent  the  nearest 
image  of  Divine  love  on  earth — with  its  seal  of  degradation  upon  her 
forehead,  becomes  the  mark  of  universal  scorn. 

But  injuries  to  the  moral  life  of  humanity  are  not  the  only  iBt 
which  flow  from  prostitution*  Wherever  it  walks  it  scatters  around 
it  a  pestilence  of  physical  evils — diseases  which  pervade  and  corrode 
the  body  to  its  oora  In  what  dark  outhouse  of  haman  snflfering^ 
then,  can  philanthropy  find  a  fitter  field  for  its  exer:tiao%  or  hope 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest,  of  good  deeds^  than  in  thiSy.wbexB  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  mankind  lie  bound  in  disease  and  sin,  where  there 
is  in  truth-— 

*' Ample  room  and  veige  enough  . 

.  The  characters  of  heU  to  trace"? 

Yet  have  men-— and  good-hearted  men,  too— hesitated  to  touchy  and 
rather  shunned  the  subject.    Outraged  mondity  and  reUgton,  like 
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consoicniionB  Levites,  have  torned.  away  their  face,  and  passed  hy  on 
the  other  side,  leaviug  the  wounded  victims  of  prostitution  weltering 
in  the  pai»s  and  penalties  of  their  ill  doings;  they  have  restrained 
hy  thdar  pious  arguments  the  warm-hearted  impulses  of  those  who 
WDuki  have  been  otherwise  well  inclined  to  act  the  good  Samaritan's 
part.  Thi%  onr  high-toned  pneachers  have  told  us,  is  a  foul 
thii^,  and  will  pollute  the  hands  of  him  who  touches  it ;  the  miseries 
whidi  prostitution  spreads  abittad  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  are  the  legitimate  results  of  the  unholy  traffic ;  the  avenging 
fiiq;er  of  an  o&nded  Deity  is  plainly  visible  in  them ;  to  interfere 
between  the  evil  and  its  consequences  is  to  come  between  Eternal 
Justice  and  those  who  have  outraged  her  laws ;  these  sorrows  must 
run  their  undisturbed  6ourae ;  and  through  them  must  man  find  his* 
way  back  into  the  paths  of  honesty  and  virtue. 

Such  is  the  hareh  verdict  which  a  rigid  morality  has  passed  upon 
the  sufferers  from  prostitution,  and  which  has  too  long  received  the 
silent  approbation  of  society.  But  this  may  no  longer  be.  Civi- 
lization, enlightened  by  Christian  love,  is  marching  ever  onwards. 
Man's  conscience  is  awakened,  and  an  inward  voice  urges  him  to 
look  into  the  dark  byways  of  humanity.  And,  truth  to  say,  the  voice 
of  human  sympathies  has  never  been  wholly  hushed  even  here.  There 
have  been  pious  souls  and  kindly  hearts,  from  time  to  time,  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  pour  a  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness.  These  little 
solaces,  indeed,  were  but  small  pearls  dropped  into  the  ocean  of 
suffering  vice ;  they  availed  nothing  in  diminishing  the  wide  stream 
of  vice  itself     Still,  they  were  witnesses  of  man's  abiding  love. 

The  £Use  reasonings  of  righteous  severity  are  now  passing  away 
before  the  light  of  scientific  research.  Ignorance  of  his  true  obli- 
gations, and  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  and  moral  miseries  engen- 
dered by  the  vice,  might  have  once  been  an  eoccuse  for  man's  inaction ; 
but  it  can  be  pleaded  as  such  no  more.  A  busy  world  of  philan- 
thropists are  everywhere  hopefully  employed  in  attacking  the  ills 
which  torment  society,  in  baring  their  causes  to  view,  and  in 
attempting  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedies.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  so  flagrant  a  corruption  as  prostitution  can 
longer  be  permitted  to  run  its  course  unquestioned.  The  fictitious 
veil  of  decency  which  has  been  vainly  hung  around  this  painful  scene 
of  life,  must  be  torn  aside.  False  modesty  has  now  become  a  sin  as 
well  as  a  folly.  The  magnitude  of  the  vice  forces  itself  even  upon 
the  most  unwilling  eye ;  at  every  turn  in  the  paths  where  men  con- 
gregate it  displays  its  ill  proportions.  They  who  would  attempt  to 
ignore  its  existence,  display  the  cunning  wisdom  of  the  ostrich,  which, 
as  the  fable  tells,  will  thrust  its  head  into  the  sand  when  it  can  no 
longer  escape  the  huntsman,  and  so  nurse  itself  into  a  belief  that  it  is 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  pursuer : 

*  Stnltomm  inourata  podor  mmlus  uleera  celat** 

But  let  those  who  would  evade  the  subject  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  nature  of  the  woes  which  result  from  prostitution.  The 
physical  evils,  the  diseases  engendered  by  the  act,  are  of  no  passing 
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kind.  BjpbiliR,  left  to  itself,  will  work  its  wmj  into  ilia  boon  and 
marrow  of  a  man ;  and  when  UirYj  lodged  in  ih»  body,  it  apt  to 
remain  a  tenant  lor  life.  Tbrongfa  its  efiects  the  hafe  and  Yigoroui 
man  may  become  a  burden  to  himself  and  to  the  societjc  in  wbuA  he 
lives,  and  hia  injured  oonstitutiou  repeated  in  a  aickhf  ind  degensfsts 
offipring.  The  sins  of  the  parent  are  visited  upon  the  children ;  the 
unborn  child  is  poisoned  in  its  niother*s  womb,  and  dsaiai  poiaoQ 
from  its  nurse's  breast.  Many  a  mother— ^equally  of  thA»  hii^  as 
Okf  the  low  of  the  land — ^watches  over  a  sickly  pvogeny,  littta  dveaiik- 
ing  of  the  polluted  source  from  whenoe  her  childzen  have  derived 
their  weakly  frames.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Its  pvenr 
lence  among  the  different  classes  of  society  may  be  intered  -fincna  tlie 
&ct  that  neariy  one-half  of  the  surgical  out^kwr  petientw  of  our 
metropolitan  hospitals  seek  relief  there  for  venereal  dincnwn,  of  whidi 
numbers  about  one-half  are  women  and  children.  One  ho^iital  akne, 
St.  Bartholomew's,  registered  nearly  15,000  sueh  caase  on  its  hooks 
during  one  year. 

But  what  pen  can  relafce  the  moral  sn£forings  atfcendemt  upon  the 
vice  )  Who  shall  ever  sound  the  depth  of  that  abiding  taile  of  woi^ 
abandoned  profligacy,  wild  excitemeiit,  despair,  and  nusery,  whidi  is 
the  history  of  the  prostitute's  life — of  that  region  of  sorrow^  where 
'' peace  and  rest  can  never  dwell**  f  Who  can  realiee  its  — lemit  I  Ten 
thousand  women  tread  the  streets  of  London,  noted  domn  by  thi 
police  as  common  prostitutes ;  and  yet  these  reprereni  but  a  smsll 
proportion — some  say  but  a  titlie — of  those  to  whom  the  title  jnst^ 
appertains.  The  extrraoe  youth,  the  mere  childhood  ef  many  «f  them 
painfully  strikes  the  observant  cya  What  brought  them  ta  this  pass ! 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  many  a  one  ef  ^m  is  driven  to  the 
practice  from  sheer  want — to  supply  hersdf  or  her  diildren  wxfch 
bread ;  that  large  numbers  are  reared  and  bred  up  to  this  £ie  of 
in&my  fnmi  their  very  chilcUiood,  entering  it,  not  ^ot  any  xnnats 
propensity  for  sinning,  but  led  by  the  force  of  drcumetaneee  which  sor- 
rounded  them.  There  are  in  certain  parte  of  thia  metcopolia  nune- 
rous  habitations  wherein  both  sexes  indiscriminately  herd  together 
like  mere  animals.  Here  all  sense  of  decency  and  virtne  le  lost,  moA, 
the  most  degrading  passims  of  our  natoro  have  foil  pky  ;  and  prati- 
tution  becomes  the  business  of  the  girl,  as  thieving  does  of^the  hof. 
Is  theirs  the  fault  1 

We  have  surely  said  enough  to  show  what  a  east  field  of  ain  and 
sorrow  awaits  the  hand  of  true  benevokMioe  here.  And  we  adL  oar 
professional  brethren  to  enter  with  us  lor  a  while  iuta the  au^eol^  aqd 
calmly  to  consider  whether  their  influence  on  society  may  net  he  ss 
exercised  ua  in  some  degree  to  assuage  these  many  miseriea  Who* 
indeed,  so  well  fitted  as  the  [ihysician  to  take  the  good  weric  in  haadt 
Oar  profiession — always  forward  in  the  puxrat  o£  belter  thsa§i  far 
suffering  man — has  h^ded  many  a  noble  misstoa  ;  it  haaever  marehed 
in  the  van  of  civilization.  Into  this  dark  eocner  of  U£i|^  alao^  it  has 
been  the  first  to  enter  boldly,  the  first  to  throw  a  ray  of  Impe  wheie 
neither  light  nor  hope  had  ever  entered  befora.     Xfaent  indeed  it  indi 
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a  fitting  place  as  leader  and  director.  The  diseases — the  pbTsical  evils^ 
which  are  associated  with  prostitution  come  altogether  under  the 
consideration  of  the  physiciaii;  who,  then,  so  able  as  he  to  take 
ooenizance  of  the  moral  evils  likewise  ?  We  are  not  blind  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  proposed.  We  cannot  do  all  we  wonld,  but  we 
ildnk  we  cab  convince  our  brethren  that  veiy  much  may  be  done— 
tlMt  every  one  €i  us  may  do  something — toimds  diminishing  prosti- 
tvtiott.  We  know  well  enough  the  foUy  of  attempting  the  impossible, 
and  the  ridicule  to  which  even  good  men  who  attempt  it  expose  them- 
mAres,  and  the  injury  which  their  Mluxe  inflicts  on  the  caase  they 
wtmid  promote.  We  therefore  ask  our  professional  brethren  to  strive 
fiMr  that  only  which  is  directly  practical  in  this  business.  When  men 
cannot  do  the  good  they  would,  they  must  be  contented  to  do  the  good 
they  can.  TOe  evil  may  be  too  deeply  seated  to  admit  of  extirpation ; 
the  cancerous  disease  may  have  taken  too  firm  hold  of  the  constitution ; 
but  still  the  physician  hss  a  duty  to  perform.  He  does  not  abandon 
his  wretched  patient;  he  lessens  the  angui^,  he  diminishes  the 
attendant  safi^ring,  and,  as  fiur  as  may  be,  controls  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  This  is  his  daily  work  while  busied  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  body.  Why  should  he  be  less  energetic  or  less  logical  in  dealing 
with  this  both  moral  and  physical  disorder  of  the  world  t 

Some  quarter  ci  a  century  has  passed  away  since  M.  Parent- 
Dnchatelet  astonished  the  world  by  the  revelations  which  his  painful 
researches  enabled  him  to  make  concerning  the  history  of  modem 
prostitution.  His  labours  were  of  great  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  men  to  the  subject  at  the  time ;  and  they  have  been 
effective  also  in  keeping  it  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  public  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Tbonghtfal  articles,  telling  of  this  matter,  have 
since  then  i^peared  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  our  leading  Beviews. 
We  ourselves  have  had  occasion  to  call  the  reader  s  attention  to  it 
But  still,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  the  hearts  of  the  people  or  their 
ean  have  never  been  gained  or  touched  so  as  to  obtain  for  this  sub* 
ject  a  due  and  fitting  consideration. 

Recently,  Mr.  Acton  has  published  a  special  work  upon  prostitution, 
cmtaining  much  information  which  we  believe  and  hope  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  matter  more  prominently  home  to  the  thoughts 
of  our  profbssion  and  the  public.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Pareut- 
Dnchatelet's  work  has  also  just  appeared  :  it  is  edited  by  the  heads  of 
the  police  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  Paris,  and  contains  a  lai^ 
amount  of  new  and  very  instructive  matter.  Several  other  works 
fliso  lately  published  have  assisted  in  attracting  attention  to  this 
subject. 

These  efforts  indicate  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  we  may  reason- 
ably hojie  that  an  attempt  may  be  successfully  made  to  stem  this 
torrent  of  corruption  which  is  polluting  the  social  atmosphere  around 
us.  We  therefore  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Acton's  book  may  obtain  an 
extensive  notoriety,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  moral  courage 
which  he  has  shown  in  so  boldly  facing  the  prejudices  of  the  woiW. 
His  book  contains,  in  epitome,  the  fiuis  which  have  hcea.  collected  by 
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(liferent  writers  oa  the  subject,  and  also  some  results  of  his. own  eb- 
servatious.  He  is  especially  indebted  to  the  last  edition  of  Duciistelet'i 
work  for  the  account  he  gives  of  prostitution  in  Continental  cit«e& 

The  most  intei'estingpart  of  Mr.  Acton*abook  is  that  wherein  he  dstaals 
his  schemes  fi>r  the  cure^  or  alleyiation  and  prevention,  of  proslitutaon. 
Herein  we  think  that  be  is  partially  successfuL  We  cannot^  it  is  true, 
see  our  way  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  his  sanitaiy  measures  fer 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases ;  but  we  think  his  [HTopoaals  for  the 
prevention  of  prostitution  very  good.  He  deak  with  thie  part  of  tbe^ 
subject  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  which  cannot  fiul  to  recommend  his 
opiuious  to  the  consideration  of  all  peraons  who  calmly  reflect  apoa 
them.  With  a  true  professional  spirit,  he  searches  out  tiie  causes  of 
the  malady,  and  from  a  due  appreciation  of  them,  derives  the  indi- 
cations for  its  cureu  Experienoe  has  taught  us,  indeed,  the  utter 
futility  of  all  temporizing  and  half  measures  in  the  &oe  of  the  great 
ills  of  humanity.  What  miserable  littleness  it  is,  for  instance,  to  erect 
fever  hospitals,  while  we  permit  the  feeds  of  fever  to  lie  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  population  ;  of  how  little  avail  to  whitewash  the 
sepulchre,  while  the  elements  of  destruction — inviting  their  fitting 
guest,  the  King  of  Terrors,  to  enter — are  left  rankling  within.  It 
has  also  taught  us  here,  that  to  diminish  or  remove  the  evils  of  pixwti- 
tution,  we  must  destroy  the  causes  which  provoke  it.  In  what  way 
can  houses  of  refuge  for  the  female  victims  of  prostitution,  for  ex- 
ample, serve  to  lessen  the  sum  of  prostitution,  so  long  as  the  causes 
which  provoke  the  vice  be  in  full  action  1  We  may  thereby,  it  is 
true,  snatch  one  brand  from  the  fire,  but  it  is  only  at  the  coat  of  an- 
other, who  will  be  inevitably  drawn  into  the  furnace  to  fill  up  the  void. 
The  philanthropist  must  dive  down  deep  into  the  story  of  prostitutiou ; 
there  only  will  he  find  a  guide  to  direct  his  benevolent  footsteps 
aright 

The  matter,  then,  in  Mr.  Acton's  book  is  useful ;  and  it  is  given, 
moreover,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  faU.  to  recommend  it,  and  we 
fear  too  warmly,  to  the  general  reader.  Parts  of  it  are  written  in  a 
stylo  which,  except  for  the  many  blemishes  disfiguring  them,  might 
be  called  eloquent.  Some  of  the  sketches,  indeed,  ace  forcibly 
drawn,  and  when  perusing  them  we  only  regretted  the  more  to  find 
them  so  rudely  marred  by  ill-timed  jokes  and  unpleaaantly  expressed 
sentiments.  The  style  of  some  works  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance; 
but  not  so  of  one  of  this  natui'e.  Every  word  here  should  be  caeefolly 
weighed,  and  every  sentence  written  in  a  solemn  mood.  <'  Bidentem 
dicere  verunv"  is  absolutely  forbidden  ^^  such  a  topic.  Tecou  like 
the  following — "  painful  liodaona^^  *'  flauuting  a  liaiBonP  "  gentlemen 
being  cleaned  out,**  <<old  dwM$  de  maUtm,  extinct  planeta  of  the 
Georgian  era,**  "  half-fiedged  nurselings,**  and  numerous  woh  phiaaei^ 
are  met  with  throughout  the  work,  and  cannot  foil,  to  diminish  ks 
woi*th,  by  introducing  into  the  mind  of  tlie  reader  a  foelieg  of  levity 
at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  They  may  make  the  style  mora  racy, 
and  with  certain  persons  will  render  the  matter  more  attractive^  bat 
they  in  proportion  destroy  the  force  and  real  value  of  the  aentiments 
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contained  in  it.  We  tmsb  Mr.  Acton  in  a  fntnre  edition  will  purge 
his  Tolume  of  these  defects,  and  reliere  it  from  the  looee  and  slangish 
dress  in  which  it  is  now  clothed.  Good  sentiments  require  well- 
fitting  habiliments. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  object  above  referred  to,  to  place 
before  onr  readers  a  short  history  of  prostitution,  as  it  lies  detailed 
before  us  in  the  works  of  M.  Ducfaatelet  and  Mr.  Acton,  ix>inting  out 
its  extent^  explaining  its  causes,  and  suggesting  the  remedies  which,  if 
honestly  applied,  cannot  fail  to  lessen  its  attendant  miseries.  Let  us 
first  of  all  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
By  80  doing  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  awful  amount  of 
suffering  which  is  necessarily  engendered  by  it. 

Whoever  will  give  himsdf  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statistical 
returns  and  the  different  data  upon  which  the  calculations  as  to  the 
number  of  prostitutes  existing  at  one  time  in  any  tovm  are  founded, 
will  find  that  they  are  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature — that,  in  fact, 
nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  even  approximative  to  the  actual 
truth.  This  alone  appears  certain — viz.,  that  the  number  is  fearfully 
great.  Some  charitable  statisticians  magnify  the  figures  in  such  case,  in 
order  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  institn- 
tions  they  are  pleading  for ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  police 
returns  necessarily,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  fall  far  short  of  the  real 
number. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  large  cities  the  police  are  able  to  note 
down  pretty  accurately  the  number  of  regular  street-walkers — ^the 
known  prostitutes — ^whose  sole  business  and  trade  is  the  sale  of  their 
persons ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  females  who  live  a  life  of  clandestine 
debauchery  (as  M.  Duchatelet  terms  this  phase  of  prostitution)— those, 
for  instance,  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  some  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  who  are,  as  it  were,  only  casually  engaged  at  other  times  in 
the  traffic  of  prostitution.  The  police  returns,  which  may  be  trusted, 
fix  the  nntnber  of  known  prostitutes  in  London  at  about  10,000  ;  but 
we  have  nothing  satisfactory  to  guide  us  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
those  engaged  in  clandestine  prostitution  ;  and  writers  have  necessarily, 
thet^fot^,  drawn  n|)on  their  imaginations  when  they  hav«  made  such 
a  cahmlatioft-  Some  have  reckoned  that  the  two  classes  of  plrostitutes 
tegeth^feaoh  the  number  of  100,000,  some  say  80,000,  and  others 
are  (jtotent^  with  putting  it  at  50,000,  and  less. 

'  It'  is'  wbrth  remarkiiig  here  that  one  wril?er^  copies  another  oh 
this  nmtteri  so  that' the  original  error  (if  such  it  be)  iffrepesfted  again 
and  agldn; -and  so  at  last  is  apt  to  be  received  by  the  incantioits  reader 
^a  tomethihg*  like  a  positive  truth.  Foreign  writers,  again, '  have,-ont 
of  patrit)tib''motiveH,  assisted  in  spreading  the  repoHof  the  magnitude 
of  Ihe -evil  in  London ;  Hat  assertions  from  such  qfiartensbouM  always 
be^k^b  wi<A»9mloh  BUi^icion  of  their  oorrectnessr  Ft^enehmeto,  with 
Tat^^xcep<doti6^' neither  read  nor  speak  the  English  language^  nor 
Yaur^  thej^^thewiH  ^or  the  ability  td  comprtheDd  the  genius^  Ihemanners, 
alid>tii»1iarbitsidf'EngltBhmen,  or  the  free  play  of  ikt^  knti^tionsof 
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this  country.  They  invariably  view  such  thiugs  from  their  own  Pariaiaa 
mode  of  seeing,  and  cooseqoeutly,  aa  a  rule,  see  themi  diatortad.  Thus 
they  have  been  very  eloquent — among  them  M.  JMsa  Fauoher— in 
declaiming  upon  the  rampant  state  of  prostitution,  aa  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis^  and  against  the  wicked  canekiviees 
of  a  Government  which  penmts  such  a  state  of  infamy  to  exist  They 
see  in  the  mad  debauchery  flaunting  in  our  streeta  maaifeat  aigns  of 
the  "  decadetice  de  TAnglkenre /'  they  deckre  prophetically  thai  the 
virtue,  the  honour,  and  the  bodily  vigour  of  the  people  ia  sapped  to 
the  core,  and  gradually  passing  away ;  and  then  turn  with  pride  to 
the  superiority  of  their  own  better  way  of  managing  tbcaa  thingai 

Wo  refer  to  this  point,  because  we  find  that  Engliah  writers  copy 
and  endorse  these  Parisian  misstatements.  Heaven  know%  we  have 
no  word  of  palliation  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  the  great  amount  of 
the  vice  existing  amongst  us ;  but  the  real  and  undmbted  aom  of  it 
is  so  exceedingly  great,  tliat  there  can  be  no  ocqudon  unduly  to 
magnify  it.  We  may  add  here,  that  we  have  carefully  exanuned 
the  dii&rent  statistics  on  this  head,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  aayiag 
that  our  Parisian  neighbours  have  little  to  boast  of  over  na  in  the 
matter ;  and  that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  doea  not  appear  from 
their  own  showing,  that  their  peculiar  police  regulation  of  proa- 
titution  has  availed  specially  with  them,  either  towarda  ^Sinyyiflhw£r 
the  prevalence  of  the  vice,  or  towards  arresting  the  diseaaea  which 
attend  it. 

'*  In  Paris"  (says  Mr.  Acton),  "  among  a  population  numbering  1,500,000 
persons,  there  were  4206  rcgisteired  ^JUUm  jnutliquei ;'  that  is  to  ai^,  one  overt 
prostitute  to  356  inliabitants,  over  and  above  the  unnumbered  clandestine 
ones,  who  are  variouslj  estimated  at  20,000,  40,000^  50,000,  and  60,000." 
(p.  19.) 

The  numbers  here  given  differ  but  little,  in  proportion  to  the  Y^i^ 
latiou,  from  those  stated  above  aa  being  the  estimated  jonmbor  of 
London  prostitutes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  making  comparisooa  of  thia  kind,  that 
in  this  country  men  think  for  themselves,  and  that  their  pulaaa  do  not 
throb  in  quiet  unison  with  the  nod  of  d^potism.  The  Tipea  and  the 
fiiults,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  good  deeids  of  all — of  I'plera  and  of 
ruled — are  laid  patent  to  the  whole  world.  Pree  lepori  ja-  tha]ifi»- 
blood  of  liberty,  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils.  And  ia  auck  a  land 
of  freedom,  where  the  heavy  hand  of  an  autocrat  ia  .nc4i  pieaeiit  to 
thrust  rudely  aside  from  view  the  unpleasant  qpiactacle  ^  vice  and 
misery,  it  naturally  happens  that  the  evil  deeds  of  men,  nubher  thin 
their  virtues,  become  prominently  noted.  With  ua  thena  ia  no  coo- 
oealiug  of  the  hideous  ulcer  behind  a  painted  canvaa— ^the  very  wont 
of  it  is  bared  to  view.  Where,  indeed,  can  a  mote  remaikaUe  inatance 
of  this  be  found  than  in  the  history  of  the  Crimeajpi  war  \  •  WhflM  a 
more  remarkable  proof  of  the  glorioua  force  of  a  j^nee  ppUicopiBioB  ^ 
Through  such  publicity,  England  possessed  at  ^  and  of  tbe  war  tfe 
Jineat  army  it  had  ever  assembled — ^perfect  in  equifanent^  ia  kaaWv  and 
in  discipline.    The  silence  of  deq)otiBm  re^gaodtkroaghoiifc  tha 
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imign  over  the  Frendi  army  m  the  meaii  time,  and  annihilated  it.  It 
is  now  onlj — ^yean  after  ike  war  has  been  concluded — that  we  first 
learn  the  eztraordinarjr  mortality  which  finally  paralysed  the  French 
anny  in  the  drimea^  and  made  peace  with  Russia  a  necessary  virtue 
to  the  Frenchman. 

An  envious  Continental  pireas  takes  delight  in  pressing  home  upon 
fis  our  shorteomings  and  our  iniquities,  and  we  ourselves  supply  it 
with  ample  food  for  the  purpose.  Our  worst  faults  and  our  greatest 
evils  are  laid  hare  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world.  We  stand  daily  in 
the  conftasioDal,  publicly  declaring  and  confessing  our  sins.  So  is  it 
with  ns  in  this  case,  and  we  need  not  regret  it ;  happy  for  the  nation 
that  ''our  sins  are  not  hidden  from  us/'  and  happier  still  when  meja. 
have  the  courage  to  own  them,  and  a  conscience  urging  them  to 
remove  t^  reproach  1 

There  n  another  probable  reason,  also,  why  we  should  be  cautious  in 
too  veadily  admitting  the  fact  of  an  immense  spread  of  the  vice  ia 
modem  times ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  higher  tone  of 
morality  which  now  pervades  the  country,  and  in  man's  better 
JKquaintance  with  its  social  miseries,  and  with  the  duties  which  he,  aa 
a  member  of  it,  owes  to  society.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
we  hear  more  and  talk  more  about  these  things  than  we  did  formei'ly, 
and  may  thcxelbre  not  improbably  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  per- 
mitting our  more  ample  acquaintance  with  the  evil  to  imply  an  actual 
increase  of  it. 

For  our  purpose,  indeed,  the  exact  statistical  fiicts  of  the  case  are 
of  little  2mportanc&  Enough  for  us  that  the  evil  and  its  attendant 
miseries  are,  beyond  all  kind  of  doubting,  immense,  and  more  thaa 
sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  energies  of  philanthropy. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  chief  causes  which  occasion 
the  eviL 

A  general  review  of  these  causes  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
flion,  that  the  crime  is  much  more  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
unbridled  paasions  of  man,  to  the  disregard  of  society  for  its  high  duties, 
and  to  the  cru^  neglect  by  fathers  afid  mothers  of  ihek  children's  well- 
being,  than  to  the  vicious  nature  of  the  *'  unfortunates  "  themselves.  That 
woman,  in  this  matter  at  least,  is  much  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
nmg.  Let  this  undeniable  truth  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of 
benevolent  men,  and  it  will  assuredly  banish  thence  all  the  ill-fostei^ 
prejudtoes  whidi  would  exclude  her  from  the  consideration  of  philan- 
iktopff  as  being  unworthy  of  its  regards. 

We  hanre  alieady  refened  to  the  fact,  that  in  certain  of  the  low- 
lived localities  of  London  there  are  to  be  met  with  swarms  of  prosti- 
tutes who  are  mere  children  in  aga  These  miserable  creatures  are,  as 
m  Titkb,  tbkrves  as  well  as  prostitutes.  Once  engaged  in  the  career  of 
iikfiittiy,  there  is  no  escape  for  them  h^m  its  trammels.  Vice  or  starva- 
tMm,  ^is  is  the  only  dboioe  their  position  in  the  world  affi>rds  them. 
Yet  can  we  with  jua^oe  call  it  vice  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the 
-mere  hratal  stvtpafiiotion  of  the  moral  sense  resulting  from  an  utter 
jgttozaiice  <xf  what  good  is,  and  what  evil  ?    Think  what  their  means 
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fcyr  kndwiBg  IMtwtlMDg*  lMiiw<^eatt>l  yliwwiii  \Mt*>n§t^k9fiiime 
drawn  ia,  n(it  vere^  fFiOk^tkrvnyllnast  tlMit«B€hlHt«4bi^trflil»ii 
the  fint  lights  nMKm)dkn?ii6d'«pa*ilie»<5«ik«iHM«Mii  siii^ifekiy 
heard  alone  the  langnt^,  and  witnesaed  the  tiilMi^tiMftft  cC^  WUps 
such  as  they  themHelvn  hare  now  beoosMt  Tlwaa  mtm^iUkmmmmlff^ 
•theso  the  modab,  in  remMksate^  wkidi*  Hktm ^^htHm iKwabg wgt^ 
£>rnied  and  matured.'  l%e  pstHa  of  low  villMiy^ttMitMMiiAQrsMWie 
the  oadjT  -wajTB  in  vhioh  Ihey  had  aseft  tluk  fifllT  Mji  ai— |  ■iilj 
£ncape  from  the  life  of  infiony  waa  iraptwihto;  4lMiv4pU«iaAe  it  k 
logical  necessity.  Their  liodiea  were  ^cctmp^ad  i§md  dnailbittlNaij 
•into  the  abyss  of  pollntion,  befova  j^  ihitfwne  m^fMm^  ^hatmmg 
what  pollotion  wa&  «'■  »»■«.-  *  .  n.ii  •  -*.«  r 

At  whose  door  is  this  great  guilt  to  lia  9  Barely  a(tia  *hh  haijkt  of 
unreason  to  ascribe  the  crime  to  the  obaige  af:4hsai  ^iiitohyd  «aff- 
springs  of  rice,  to  make  them  the  rei^MnsibW  baiiip  i  ilha  I't  ^  ihear 
the  wages  of  it !  It  was  not  vanity,  nor  tka  eaaiittmont  ^of  .^passiio, 
nor  a  gnilty  hearty  bnt  their  very  destiny,  which  footed  thani  mUk  its 
iron  hand  into  the  shameful  trade  of  lost.  Let  men  thxDk«  mk  tlna  and 
■■  pity  and  aympathize  with  so  deep  a  misery.  Spona  ilio*  rihttkLjoal  aad 
-withering  enrse  so  often  flung  in  wantonneia  at  ibeht  impgi  liooidjp,  iiiiil 
grieve  for  the  brazen  efliontery  assumed  by  childish  vioo.  ^Torn  anaay 
fix>m  the  Fight,  and  mourn  over  it  in  aorrov.  Thaok  tfao  kimA  dod 
of  heaven  who  has  ca.st  the  lot  of  those  whose  virtue  ia.joiir  hewNnrin 
a  happier  life,  and  prove  your  gratitude  to  Him  by  some  kind  ctfbrt  ibr 
the  poor  outcast's  good. 

•  Another  fruitful  soiuxw  which  supplies  the  ranks  oif  pnsatitoiaon  is 
'to  be  found  in  the  want  and  wretchodness  wbkh  preaoao  keo;fily open 
the  younger  portion  of  the  female  sex  who  live  by  the  neodioi  Tboo- 
•sands  of  girls  in  this  metropolis  labour  from  eariyi  mora  tiU  late  ere 
for  wages  which  barely  suffice  to  supply  them  with  the  neoeaiarico  of  life. 
'Their  accidental  position,  alao,  continually  ezpoaaa  thainitoihoffilknies 
of  the  seducer.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  circomatatnoaa  i  nodw 
the  pressure  of  want,  and  thus  sorely  tempted-Mio  maoy  lof  tbita  £dl 
into  the  snares  which  surround  tliem  I  Vanity,  donbtka^  and  km  of 
dress  and  admiration,  powerfully  assist  the  aadnoei^a  purpose;  bat 
these  incitements  bear  but  a  trivial  part  in  oonpaotiaon  odtb  the 
•miseries,  and  wants,  and  privations  their  wietobed  Trsgari  aobjcet 
them  to.  How  many  femdes,  again,  are  yeariy  addod  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  sin,  who  have  been  cruelly  Bodiietd.'by>tba  lying 
promises  of  men  from  their  homoa,  vilely  oasdi  jod  boaely  deaerted, 
and  at  last  compelled,  through  shame,  to  seek  a  bidingipkoo  among 
the  dark  corners  of  proetitutton  I  ...  i    . 

Thus  it  is  that  provtitntion  is  fed  with  ita  vistiaMiLt  /BoBoMMro  Iwed 
tip  to  the  vocation.  Misery,  want,  kooger,  and  dospoir,  dri^o  otkora  to 
it.  Then,  again,  tbere  are  those  who  an-led  thrash .wanity = or  idi^ 
ness,  or  thoughtlessness  and  kvity,  to  tako  the  fiMi^'iiitel->atflp  wbicfa 
leads  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  abyaa.  Shame,  or<tho  oiger  of 
parents,  forbids  their  return  baok  towards  the  paibaoC  vivtoaf-oiid  tben 
at  last  they  rush  into  the  maelstrom  of  wickednesL     IW  are  tbsy 
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who  )oi»  th»  «ldMf  ^thtMlgh  «<  teiMt^low  of -imkiB^Mf)  ibiodgh  a 
Mlili«lifMfciHftllr^'«*i-'  «^irMMiiv«llAUe  seoHMd  dauiw  of  her 
•«Ai»*iiR  AiltMtwi^Mwyii^^'yiy  Wl'i^  KttlepMt  in  indtiohig  pro- 

i^wli  <■»  <li>  y  incipal  reMole  or  primnycatMes  whioli  bring  woman 
t»^  pwlifcilfcli»f  lw»  tiiei»  i»  one  kMaArto  and  more  proximate 
agenef  to'vkith  wb  wmM.  espeeiidly  reiSN^^— the  motiFe  fact  which 
praeipiMealMrt^ter^biM;  and  this  is  the  iinenrbed  gratification  of 
hk  illltit*flMMliB  hgr  anii.  See  what  beppens.  The  weak  and 
■iilwhud  mm,  heed  «p in  vice,  or  tempted  b^her  safierings  to  sin, 
beeeieo  lieipenie';  no^wtaming  voioe  of  finendship  greets  her  ear  to 
tell  of  better  things,  and  cheer  her  on  with  some  bright  ho]>e ;  no 
kind  hand » -near  to  gnide  her  steps,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
pieeipiee.  >  Kenwof  these  things :  bnt,  as  if  the  gate  of  mercy  were 
doubly  batvi^t'agaBHl  her,  man  is  there — the  strong  and  powerful— 
tlm  templery 'Wintting  her  to  evil,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her 
weainess  and  miseiy*  Her  very  sofSnings  are  his  opportunity.  Who 
can  wmideril^  time  sorely  tried,  she  fidls  t  She  falls  !  and  for  man's 
flwn  paniog  pleasctw  is  irretrievably  mined  !  Sorely  there  must  be 
Bometdn^g^gvotsly,  mdieaUy  wicked  in  the  ethics  of  society  which  per- 
mits theivice-^too  often  the  villany — of  man  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unprnanhed^  asid  aUews  his  triumph  over  weakness  to  depress  his  victim 
into  an  al^rmof  misery.  The  hard-hearted  cruelty  of  the  world's 
sentence  is  transparent  to  the  eye  of  equal  justice.  The  gratification 
of  his  animal  passions — the  natural  passions  implanted  in  him — alone 
is  man's  excuse ;  and  can  such  a  plea  for  orinie  be  listened  to  %  What 
sin  is  thene  maj  not  find  a  jtustification  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  The 
worid  indeed  may  lightly  pardon  him  j  but  most  assuredly  that  Tri- 
bunal whichiappoitione  out  unerring  equity  to  all,  will  place  the  black 
actioo-  to  its  nght  aocoimt.  The  woman's  miseries  and  her  trials,  we 
maf  wetthope  will  win  the  tecording  angel  to  drop  a  tear  of  pardon 
ettherAaiity.*'     > 

•  Thete  is  in  truth  a  most  convenient  but  very  eiTooeous  idea 
attached,  through  its  ocmventional  use,  to  the  term  prostitution.  The 
world  is  plsased  to  argue  of  it  as  though  one  party  only — woman — 
were  implicated  in  the  vice  it  represents ;  as  though  prostitution  were 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  sale  of  her  person  by  the  woman.  The 
agency  of  man  in  the  transaction  is  kept  out  of  view,  as  of  quite 
seoondaiy  considetation.  But  to  honest  reason  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  matter  is  most  unjust— cruelly  unjust  to  the  woman.  Such  one- 
sided interpretations  of  the  vice  should  be  plainly  exposed.  There 
most  be  two  parties  to  every  bargain,  and  the  traffic  of  prostitution 
demands  •  (biqrer  as  well  as  a  seller ;  and  there  are  trades  to  be  engaged 
in  which  bring  in£utay  on  all— 4n£ftmy  on  the  buyer  and  infamy  on 
the  seller;  and  can  anytrttde  be  more  iniquitous  than  this,  when  mea- 
snied  in'aceerdanes  witih  the  plainest  dictates  of  religion,  of  morslity, 

•  «*!#,■•  Bsyi  FACfey,  ''ire^tiHiniie  tfaeHTecM  of  tedoc^iAi  ihrougb  t1i«  eomplkated  inltery 
wWeh  il  eoDMkmtr  aad  if  U  ^  riftat  t#  estinate  criiMs  by  \ht  aiseliitf  tbey  knowiogly 
produee,  M  wiU  l^ppear  ioi|ietlfina  more  than  mere  invecthre  to  aKert  that  not  one-half  of 
tlie  criiaes  for  which  men  sulfur  death  by  the  laws  of  England  are  so  flagitiotu  as  this.** 

42-xxi.  -8 
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€>f  reaeon,  and  of  honour,  i^mH  fiexa  tlie  fidw  oolourkig  vitb  which 
the  sophistry  of  the  world,  ^  ^  own  oonveaieDoe,  Imb  swrMinded  k? 
Writers  pass  too  slig^y  over  this  cause  of  prostiUitioo — t\m  viciini- 
izing  of  the  woman  by  man.  We  consider  it  demands  mpedal  con- 
demnation, as  being  the  moat  powerful  and  the  jnoat  unpaxdoBuble  of 
alL  We  d^v^I  u|>on  it,  because  the  study  of  the  histoi^^  of  prustitutiea 
has  forced  upon  us  the  oonchum :  that  the  main  ranedy  £»  the 
lessening  of  the  social  disease  ia  to  be  found  alone  in  *  ki^ier  dMelop* 
meut  of  man's  moral  nature — in  4be  practice  by  him  of  tbase  a^ 
imposed  restraints  of  the  passiona  whi<£,  while  thay  noctify  iheiMMly, 
elevate  the  better  part  of  him — in  the  aacrifioe  of  liia  Qwn  daairtf 
when  the  welfara  of  others  demands  the  sacrifioa 

Sudi  are  the  chief  causes  of  prostitution,  and  their  in¥pBti§ati(m 
naturally  indicates  the  remedies  appcopiiaAe  for  thm  raoiovali  Theie 
we  will  now  proceed  to  coaaider,  by  detenuining  what  am  iha  dutias, 
iirstly,  of  the  individual,  secondly,  of  aodety,  and  thijrdly«  of  -the  xuvil 
|>ower,  in  referenoe  to  prostitution. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  proatitution,  we  anheaitatingly  agiesd 
with  Mr.  Acton,  that  "  the  major  force  of  pnoatitutien;  cornea^  eixae|)t 
in  extraordinary  cases,  by  the  dc^dre  of  the  male."  This  being  admitted, 
the  chief  indication  for  cure  beoomes  manifest :  ''If, we  were  #>roed," 
he  says,  "  to  adopt  ^preventiTo  meaaores  against  this  league,  inatrtfl  iji 
sackcloth  and  ashes  for  its  arrest^  we  should  find  thooa  y^na  ne  belter 
ohance,  aud  no  livelier  hope  of  dinunishing  the  anpplir-of.pnoatituticn, 
than  by  opemiiDg  against  the  demand." 

Mr.  Acton's  views,  **  visionary  or  otherwaae,"  aa  he  faya  of  them, 
coBi^eming  the  prevention  of  proatitutioiiy  are  oontained  ia  hia  ninth 
chapter.  They  form,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  inteueatiBg  poirtioii  of 
hia  book,  and  are  well  worthy  attention.  To  attempt  to  punff  the 
mocalfl  of  mankind  by  acta  of  Parliament,  he  admits^  ia  ;i^  dresOMr's 
scheme.  He  would  have  the  problem  of  such  moral  mgeneiatiDn 
worked  out  by  the  struggles  and  energy  of  the  individual  hnnad^  aud 
especially  by  lessons  taught  in  early  life. 

''Tlxe  miod  of  the  young — ^whose  vices,  like  those  of  adultly  are  iguered  bj 
society,  and  wlio  obc^  the  promptmgs  of  instinct  until  the  gi^  of  reflceiioa 
arc  opened,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  hj  suffering-^is  admitti^  by  all  to  be 
the  proper  batUe-gronnd  of  religion  against  sinfulness.  On  that  same  "field,  I 
say,  woidd  be  opened  just  as  appropriately  the  first  eenpadgn^  virtue  agabst 
▼ice.*'  (p.  161.) 

You  must  train  up  the  youthful  mind  to  habits  oit  oontinpnoe.  Yoa 
must  recognise  in  your  systems  of  education  the  iBudt,  tbit  pi^aaionaare 
instinctive  in  youth  j  and  cease  the  folly  of  ignoring  what  iaonivoiaally 
true.  You  mnat  remember  that  these  passiona  axe  f^fta^  neoessaiy 
partS;,  of  man's  perfi^  iiature ;  and  that  when  du}y  4^/wr'fHufit  they 
bring  great  happiness  upon  him,  but  misery  when  left  to  rage  uqcod- 
trolled.  To  meet  these  iact^  l^Lr.  Acton  propoeea  to.  uatrodnqa  a 
aystem  of  '^  sexual  edncatioon  or  training  to  contiuenoej'*  unkaa  thiii* 
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done^  lie  flays,  »^' no  material  head 'will  ever  be  made  againsi;  prestitu- 
turn.'*  A  DHi^e  lesson  must  be  commenoed  in  early  life,  for  thonsh 
^the  beart  of  the  obild  k  wicked>  his  mind  is  a'&ir  book,  on  which  he 
who  will  may  wr^  some  ksthig  record."  This  passion  is  imperions, 
he  argiies>  in  the  human  body,  and  will  slill  trouble  the  indiridnal, 
despite  alLabBtraot -religious  teachings.  The  mastSsrs  and  instructors 
of  youth  may  pnss  over  its  existence  in  silence,  hot  they  will  not 
thereby  arrest  its  aotiona  Is  this  wise?  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  reasonable,  that  the  kind  tutor  ^oold  point  out  to  the  pupil 
tiiesnss^esand^iitfidls  which,  through  its  influence,  will  soon  beset  his 
path-^thftt  he  should  anticipate  ^  the  instructor  in  vice,  who  is  ever  at 
hand  to  the  young  ?^  The  yout^  is  taught  the  hean^  of  virtue,  and 
the  deformity  of  vice,  in  the  abstract ;  but  what  sort  of  armour  is  this 
instrtietiontoahield  him  against  the  temptations  of  lust,  which  surround 
his  'Steps,  and,  syren-like,  beckon  Jiim  on  to  sinning  when  he  comes 
foth  into  the  woild  kis  own  guide  and-^monitorl 

More  than  this.  Is  it  not  folly  to  pass  ortr  without  recognition 
the  sexual  malpractices  of  youth,  when  we  have  before  us  so  many 
fffoofs  (tf  the  serious  amount  of  misery  which  results  therefi-om  in 
afW  liiel  Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  this  forearming  must  be 
'derived  from  ''the  introduction  of  worldly-wise  and  physico-moral 
training  into  the  curriculum  of  modem  education,"  for  **  the  moral 
and  vsligious  curb  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  slow  growth  and  of  limited 
efficacy.**  Through  a  mistaken  idea  of  modesty,  we  leave  the  youth 
to  go  forth  unprepared  to  combat  a  terrible  enemy,  and  gain  his 
experience  in  the  world  as  best  he  may ;  we  send  him  out  into  the 
midst  of  temptation,  the  strong  passions  of  his  age  urging  him  on  to 
son,  with  not  one  word  of  solemn  caution,  or  paternal  warning  to  direct 
his  doubtful  steps. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked  of  those  who  consider  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  take  any  account  of  the  idees  ghil^aiques  in  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  the  system  hitherto  adopted  has  produced  among  the 
rising  generation  desirable  consequences ;  whether  abstract  monil 
training  has  been  of  any  avail  in  enabling  the  youth  when  thrown 
into  the  ways  of  temptation  to  resist  the  evil  1  But  after  all,  wherein 
can  lie  the  danger  of  parents  and  tutors  cautiously  explaining  this 
lesson  of  the  book  of  life  to  their  children  and  pupils  1 

Let  them,  says  Mr.  Acton,  "show,  by  degrees  proportioned  to 
the  age  of  the  pupil,  the  worldly  impolicy,  as  well  as  tlie  im|)ro* 
priety,  of  vice.**  And  he  would  have  science  cooperate  with  religion 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  so  as  ''to  administer  the  proper  antidote 
before  the  "  leprous  distilment**  of  moral  poison  has  i)ecn  poured  by 
-Uie  many  agencies  of  the  world  into  the  ear  of  the  child." 

We  can  wdl  understand  that  great  difficulties  must  of  necessity 
meet  the  instrttctor  when  he  would  impart  such  kind  of  advice  to 
youth,  but  the  difficulty  is  one  which  may  -possibly  be  ovei-comeby 
prudence.  But  none  of  the  difficulties  h^  suggested  meet  ns  in  the 
education  of  adult  youth ;  and  no  one  will  plead  modestly  in  their 
ease,  as  a  bar  to  what  Mr.  Acton  calls  .''anti-sensual  instruction.** 
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To  such  Mr.  Acton  would  boldly  teach  the  tnisGries  which  a  life  of 
vice  entails ;  he  would  strip  the  gilding  from  the  attractions  of  vice, 
and  expose  the  horrors  lurking  beneath.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
.  educational  classes  now  spread  through  the  country,  he  would  hate 
the  lesson  taught ;  indeed,  on  them  he  mainly  relies  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  abocft  self-regulation  and  the  control  of  the  passions. 
He  admits  that  a  spread  of  education  has  improved  the  hanits  of  a 
large  class  of  the  youths  of  this  country,  and  through  its  extension 
he  hoi)es  for  a  further  advance  in  the  8i)ecial  matter  of  this  aensual 
passion.  He  would  have  them  instructed  on  ^  training  to  continence, 
on  the  woildly  evil  attendant  upon  adultery  and  fornication,  and  oa 
the  duty  of  marriag&"  Public  libraries,  debating  classes,  chess  dnbs, 
and  educational  institutions,  are  the  battle-field  wherein  these  men 
sliould  be  taught,  and  indeed  are  being  taught,  to  fight  against  the 
flesh.  "  Every  hour  spent  in  such  intellectual  amusement  is  an  hour 
saved  from  idleness,  and  what  is  more,  from  idleness  at  night,  the 
great  ally  of  vice  and  crime."  Gymna.stio  exercises,  too,  must  not"  be 
forgotten,  for  they  "  go  a  long  way  towards  the  work  of  self-restraint 
in  the  adolescent,  and  generally  during  childhood  fully  balance  the 
ideea  geneslques"  All  this  is  in  distinct  accordance  with  facts  taught 
U9  by  physiology  ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  on  this  head  some 
remarks  by  Dr.  Carpenter  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"  The  sexual  secretions  themselves  are  strongly  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  mind.  When  it  is  frequently  and  strongly  directed  towards  objects  of 
passion,  these  secretions  are  increased  in  amount  to  a  degree  which  may  caose 
them  to  be  a  very  injurious  drain  on  the  powers  of  the  s^'stem.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  active  employment  of  the  mental  powers  on  other  objects  has  a  ten- 
dency to  render  less  active^  or  even  to  check  altogether,  the  processes  by  vliiclL 
they  are  elaborated.  This  is  a  simple  physiological  factj  out  of  high  moral 
application/'* 

To  those  who  urge  the  wants  of  nature  as  an  excuse  for  the  illicit 
gratification  of  the  sexual  passion,  he  says  (addressing  hiDELself.in.  this, 
case  to  the  student  of  medicine)  ; 

"Try  the  effects  of  close  mental  application  to  some  of  tlvose  eiuipUiag  pur'< 
suits  to  which  your  profession  inlroduccs  yon,  in  combination  with  yijjorottiJ. 
bodily  exercise,  pefore  you  assert  that  the  appetite  is  unrestr^jgiai^Ie,  aS^  ^ 
upon  tliat  assertion.  Nothing  so  much  tends  to  increase  the  d^ire  as  tl\e  con- 
tinual direction  of  the  mind  towards  the  object'of  its  gtatifl6atiofl.'*   '  ' 

It  certainly,  must  be  admitted,  that  tla^  absence  of  eilucation  u[«:iii 
this  subject  lias  iieither  suppressed  nor  diminiwlioJ  prostitution  ;  urui 
there  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  indication  clear  6f  bouiethii]^  very  wroii^  k 
a  system  of  instruction  which,  by  the  tacit  adjuissiou  of  tfie  teacher, 
turns  out  yOuth  perfectly  Unfitted  to  cope  with  the  temiitaltoiii^ 
awaiting  him  A  cottiplete  coAdemiiatioa  of  it  se^ms  invblveu  m  th« 
fact,  notorious  to  e^very  one,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Acton—viz'!  tbit 
the  master  of  the  flt^t  8<Jhool  in  this  country  foi-bad  lih  pupjts  to 
aw^mble  in  I#oadQn>4it  thehr  annual  orioket-matofa,  throng^  dnead  of 
the  efiect  upon  them  of  the  contaminating  influences  which;  would 
surround  them  in  illB  metropolis.  The  prudiery  and  absurdity  oi*  the 
*  rrinoiplcs  of  Pbysiolojy,  p.  869. 
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proceeding  is  manifest  in  this,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tbese  same 
youths  would  in  a  veiy  short  time  be  thrown  upon  the  town,  their 
own  entire  masters.  Surely  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  prepared 
such  youths  for  the  temptations  which  inevitably  await  them,  than  to 
keep  ihe  temptations  from  their  sight  for  the  moment  only. 

With  still  greater  force  does  the  argument  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  traiiung  apply  in  the  case  of  advanced  alumni^  the  dwellers  in  our 
universities — 

'*  Who  are  by  courtesy  considered  men,  and,  indeed,  duriojg^  no  incou- 
siderable  portion  of  the  twelvemonth,  have  more  than  all  the  leisure  of  full- 
grown  adults-— all  the  self-coufidcuce  natural  to  their  age,  and  all  its  liability 
to  temptation! 

*•  Is  it  not  inexcusable  that  in  these  quasi-monastic  institutions  the  con- 
tinence of  all  classes  should  be  left  to  chance—^',  e.y  left  alone?  and  that 
the  possibility  of  aiding  discretion  and  restraining  indulgence  by  education  and 
adnce  should  be  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  glossed  over?"  (p.  168  ) 

If  any  show  of  reason  might  be  suggested  against  the  giving  such 
instruction  in  earlier  life,  none  surely  can  be  offered  here.  Tbjrough 
its  influence  Mr.  Acton  opines  that»»: 

'*Our  profession  would  sec  fewer  instances  of  wasted  minds  and  battered 
frames;  society  would  have  fewer  unaccountable  celibacies  and  scandalous 
marriages  to  wonder  at ;  and  a  certain  blow  would  be  given  to  tlie  great  hold 
of  prostitution,  which,  if  the  same  society  but  lent  its  proper  aid,  would  be  the 
more  effective."  (p.  169  ) 

The  ill  effects  of  this  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  passion  and  its 
physiological  laws,  we  may  add,  make  themselves  felt  not  alone  among 
the  alumni  of  universities.  We  have  reason  to  know,  from  unim- 
peachaUe  authority,  that  the  '^  qucut-monastic'*  life  generally  led  by 
men  in  authority  there,  has  brought  many  a  one  of  them  into  habits 
which  we,  as  physicians,  know  usually  have  but  one  issue — ^irretrievable 
misery — for  the  practisers  of  them.  Naturally,  medical  practitioners 
are  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  the  fact  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  this  abominable  vice  of  self-pollution,  for  they  are  daily 
called  upon  to  administer  to  its  direful  consequences.  Who,  then,  so 
well  as  they,  are  able  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors  of 
youthful  minds  the  necessity  for  attempting  by  some  means  to  ward 
off  the  baneful  habit,  which,  contracted  in  early  life,  and  unchecked,* 
is  continued  aflerwai^ds,  and  finally  degenerates  into  an  incurable  vice  f 

We  have  lingered  long  upon  this  subject  of  education  as  a  meanfei 
of  restraining  prostitution  ;  and  we  heartily  join  with  Mr.  Acton  in 
calling  the  attention  of  those  who  have  power  in  influencing  the 
edueatton  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
it.  The  conclusion  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  whilst  engaged  in 
this  investigation,  entirely  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Mr^  Acton — 
viz.,  that  the  chief  blow  which  is  to  be  struck  at  prostitution  must 
be  dealt  out  here,  in  the  better  education  and  diiection  of  the- 


•  We  are  inibrtned  bjr  the  Mgh  ftothoritf  of  Dr.  SafKerUndr  th«l  the  gteatest  i 
of  casetof  fl^vottf  exhaustUm,  vhich  come  under  his  oave  prooee<tflrora  veocreal  eDcceaa. 
And  I>r.  Webeter  assures  us,  that  in  Vienna  and  In  the  South  of  Europe,  the  chief  caute 
otiiuanUy..iM  venereal  excess. 
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minds  of  yonng  men.  Whoef«r  attemptti  to  main  an  eixuMiami 
movement  in  this  direction,  will  undoubtedly  have  many  obataoiea  to 
enconnter,  for  there-  are  plainly  great  difficulties  inhMerent  in  the 
Bubject,  thus  considered,  besides  many  pnjndioes  to  be  overaoma.  But 
we  cannot  donbt  that  pontveranoe  will  erventually  crown  hia^  efoti 
with  success,  and  for  this  reason, — that  the  principles  and  reasons  upon 
which  such  a  plan  of  education  is  based  are  true,  and  eonaonant  with 
the  laws  of  our  moral  and  our  physiological  natures. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the  indiridual  in  veferenoe  to 
prostitution,  we  would  seriously  call  the  attention  of  every  conscien- 
tious man  to  one  or  two  particulars  which,  though  on  the  first  glance 
they  may  seem  trivial,  are,  when  fairly  considered,  manifestly  pro- 
moting causes  of  prostitution.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  allude  to 
that  easy  and  familiar  manner  of  discoursing  upon  the  subject  so 
common  among  men  in  social  life.  When  young  men,  jnst  entering 
into  the  world  their  own  masters,  listen  to  those  jesting  words  which 
fjedl  from  the  lips  of  their  seniors,  they  naturally  come  to  eondder  this 
illicit  gi-atifying  of  the  passions  not  as  a  vice,  but  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  afikirs  of  life.  Instead  of  hearing  it  stigmatiaed,  as  it 
intrinsically  deserves  to  be,  they  find  it  regarded  as  a  very  tzivisl 
matter  by  those  whom  they  are  ordinarily  acoustomed  to  look  up 
to  as  authoritiea  Suoh  conversation  paves  the  way  to  sinning  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  confirms  those  who  are  already  engaged:  in  the 
error ;  and  is  thus  an  indirect  mode  of  eucour^^g  proatitation. 
In  this  matter  every  one  may  work  a  good  part  Let  this  topic 
never  be  discoursed  on  except  seriously  and  subdoedly.  Let  it  not  be 
lightly  introduced  into  society,  nor  listened  assentingiy  to  when  jested 
upon.  Let  all  such  ribaldry  be  met  with  the  reprobation  of  aUence^ 
and  banished  from  decent  li£&  We  confiidently  appeal  to  every  one 
of  our  readers  in  this  matter,  certain  that  their  conacaenoe  will 
respond  approvingly  to  our  appeaL 

Then,  again>  we  would  press  the  arginnent  home  to>  those  who^ 
though  not  approving;  yet  palliate  the  vice,  and  exonae  themarivea  in 
the  commission  of  it.  They  see  no  serious  wrong  in  it,  hecnnae  they 
did  not  oceaaon^  but  only  accepted  the  miachief  aa  they  fofond  it 
And  some  who  reason  thus  wonld  shrink  witli  horser:  £»«&  the 
thought  that  their  profligacy  had  added  another  ooteaat  to  tlM  theong 
ef  loet  ones.  They  argue :  that  prostitution  ib  a  £Mit  tdsieai  coeval 
with  the  creation  of  manldnd ;  the  •earliest  reoorda  t^  of  ite  miarriirn; 
kt  all  oonntries^  during  all  age%  and  at  all  times,  the>vioe haabaaa 
found  a  constant  attendant  upon  human  society,  and  mnat  be  then* 
fare  submitted  to  aa  a  neceasary  evil;  it  haa  alwaya. existed,  and 
will  continue  to  doso^.  as  long>  as  hnmaa.natvifria  oorcnp^  x  thepaawn 
which  leads  man  to  the  viee  is  implanted  in  him';  andita.gaufaiticalien 
therefore  permissiblet.  This  aigning  may  appear  {dnoaihle  te*  aama^ 
but  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  compromising  with  conscience — a 
sop  thrown  to  still  the  urgings  of  that  inward  monitor,  ^lil^  yet  will 
not  be  wholly  silenced.  Men  may  strive  to  twist  the  matter  to  fit 
their  fiancy  or  their  wishes ;  but  the  flimsy  veil  is  blown  aiway  by  the 
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first  breath  of  lioniefit  argument.  Beason  telk  ua  tliat  every  act  of 
Bueh  debaooherj  inoraases  prostitution,  and  tends  to  the  seduction  of 
the  innocent,  by  increasing  the  deaaaDd.  Usr  the  supplj  of  the  victims 
of  man's  hist;  and  that  the  supply  follows  instantly  upon  the  demand. 

We  must  not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  saying  a  word 
to  those  of  our  brethren  who  think  themselves  justified,  for  certain 
special  purposes,  in  prescribing  the  act  of  fornication  to  their  patients. 
We  feel  constrained  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  because  we  know 
that  such  advice  is  frequently  given  by  members  of  our  profession. 
A  full  consideratiou  of  the  &ctB  of  the  whole  case  will  make  plain  to 
every  conscientious  man  the  gravity  of  the  error  involved  therein.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  such  advice  is  ever  needed — 
whether  there  is  any  disorder  which  is  certain  of  finding  relief  from 
it.  And  then,  even  if  good  effects  w^re  shown  to  result  from  it,  the 
prescription  still  remains  most  unwarrantable.  Msjx  is  not  a  mere 
brute  agent.  His  existence  here  is  not  solely  an  animal  life.  He  has 
a  far  higher  object  and  calling  to  pursue  than  the  mere  culture  of  his 
bodily  frame.  His  conscience  tells  him  that  evil  done  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  good  is  evil  still,  hie  et  vhique.  It  is  stigmatized  as  such  by 
an  Authority  to  whom  we  all  submit.  He,  then,  who  gives  advice  that 
leads  to  fornication,  doubly  errs  in  that  he  thereby  sins  himself,  and 
occasiona  sin  in  others,  directly  encouraging  prostitution.  Surely  the 
aoul  and  body  of  the  wretched  outcast  who  is  to  be  made  use  of  in 
this  light  way^  ought  to  be  as  much  a  matter  of  concern  to  him  in 
sath  a  case,,  as  the  body  of  his  patient.  Why  shiould  she  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  supposed  temporary  g^n  of  another  ¥  See  into  what 
degradation  he  would  abase  the  tfJlen  one  1  He  would  have  her  used 
as  a  mere  vessel  fitted  only  lor  pollution,  as  a  material  article  to  be 
converted  to  the  uses  of  his  patient ! 

Then,  again,  can  he  ever  calculate  beforehand  the  amount  of 
-wretchedness  into  which  this  deviation  firom  duty  may  lead  his 
client — all  the  uisedes  which  may  be  ^[ktailed  upon  the  scholar  thus 
initiated^  perhaps,  into  the  winning  ways  of  the  vioious  i^ren  1  Into 
what  depths  of  aooral  and  physical  su&rings  he  miay  not  thereby  be 
the  cause  of  plunging  his  patient  f  He  to  whom,  such  advice  is  ten- 
dered, may  poasibly  have  heretofore  kept  himself  free  from  the  offence. 
He  ia  now  fint  authoritatively  inducted  into  the  path  of  error ;  the 
fiktiiis  dlsMonnM  is  laid  wide  before  him,  and  it  ia  certain  that  in  this 
particttkur  gratification  of  the  animal  natiti^ ''  incraase  of  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  ott.**  Whither,  tihen^  may  not  a  first  fidse 
atqp  kad  the  ill-advised  one  1 

''Of  this  passion  it  has  been  tnilj  said,  that  irregiilaritj  has-nd  limits;  that 
one  eioesa  draws  on  aaother;  that  the  most  easy,  th«refore^  aa  well  as  tbe 
most  eiirilwit,  way  of  beiagrvktuoiis*  ia  to  be  so  eatifielyt  iM  the  cnminal 
commerce  of  the.  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  mid  moral  character 
more  than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatever.  That  ready  percejption  of 
guilt,  that  prompt  and  deciBiTe  resolution  acaiost  ft,  which  constitutes  a 
airtuous  character,  is  seldom  foond  in  persons  a^dict^  to  titese  indulgences.'^ 

•  FslV- 
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]^eed  we  add  move,  to  show  the  fvmve  reflponsilbiHt^  triMi  leate 
upon  thoie  who  prescribe  such  m-  Biethod  of  cttve  as  tilts  ^  thsir 
patieDUundsranycirciMBstances  whatever  S     , 

But  it  is  notsAonein  these  iU«condiiated  passkms  of  the^indmdasi 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  oanses  of  prostitatioB.  Booieiyv  n^lcvtftd  of 
its  duties,  itself  indiieotly  provokes  the  eTil.- 

"  Supposuig^*  (sa\s  Mr.  Acton)  "  tlic  demand  for  prostitutes  to  fcave  been  ia 
some  measure  checked  by  moral  and  pbysicafl  training  of  mailcs,'  the  most 
obrions  checks  upon  the  supply  in  the  power  of  society  Are,  a  nhodification  of 
the  restraints  now  imposed  iqicsi  lawful  wedlock  amoih^  the  'ediMsaled  etsdses, 
and  .1  graver  treatment  of  seducers  and  deserters  of  women.  The  mtanrm 
wliich  iilie  State  should  adopt  iii  the  aanie  direoiioa  aie^  the  yiakihmyt  of 
seducers,  continued  improvements  iu  the  dyreUings  of  the  .^oor,  higher 
education  of  \yooT  females,  and  larger  encouragement  of  colonization.*' 

Wc  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  lai^  numbers  tif  females 
are  driven  to  the  practioe  of  the  -rioe  or  ^1  into  its  snares  nnder  the 
presimre  of  want  and  misery.  Now  it  is  evident  that  an  intelligent 
society,  in  so  far  as  it  has  the  power  of  removing  the  evils  which 
press  thus  heavily  npon  its  poorer  and  weaker  members^  is  answerable 
for  the  crimes  which  are  engendered  throngh  its  negligeuoo,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  has  a  heavy  reckoning  to  pay  in  this  matter.  Hap- 
pily, in  these  last  days,  men  have  awakened  from  the  dii^nieefbl 
lethargy  of  past  generations,  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
their  social  duties  impose  npon  them  ;  and  we  may  hope  now  to  see 
the  fruits  of  this  new  life  in  an  alleviation  of  many  of  those  miseries 
which  drive  the  less  favoured  of  the  world  to  the  desperation  of  crime. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  snbject  we  shall  not  linger,  for  the  duties  indi- 
cated herein  as  appertaining  to  society,  however  ill  perfonned  by  it, 
are  denied  by  no  one.  To  one  point,  however,  we  must  especially 
allude,  and  that  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  sednoer  by 
society.  If  to  be  numbered  among  the  class  of  prostitntes  be  the 
lowest  degradation  into  which  woman  can  fall,  what  mnst  be  the  guilt 
of  the  man  who  brings  her  to  that  pass  ?  And  yet  how  does  society 
show  its  resentment?  It  drives  the  woman  from  its  presence, 
utterly  and  for  ever ;  but  receives  with  a  friendly  hand  and  with  its 
wonted  greeting  him  who  enticed  and  deceived  her.  How  long  will 
it  be  guilty  of  this  gross  injustice  %  If  it  did  its  doty,  it  would  reso- 
lutely brand  with  its  scorn  the  known  reprobate ;  it  would  «3tdnde 
him  from  its  intercourse,  hold  him  in  the  light  of  a  diriiODoared  man, 
and  make  the  penalties  of  the  law  bear  heavily  npon  hiiii.  It  woald 
thei*eby  tend  to  disconrsge  a  sin  which  it  now  in  this  respect  dis- 
tinctly fbsters. 

One  word  also  we  must  add  concerning  the  Inxntiona  habits  of  the 
age,  in  so  far  as  they  encourage  prostitution  by  undnly  interfering  with 
marriage.  That  tyrant,  the  fashion  of  the  world,  is  thns  indirectly  no 
mean  promoter  of  prostitution.  Stronger  than  the  law  of  linrnaa 
nature  and  the  law  of  Qod,  it  has  decreed  that  marriage  is  a  laxuij 
which,  iu  a  certidn  class  of  society,  shall  be  indulged  in  only  by  a  few. 
It  has  created  a  world  of  artificial  wants  and  art^cial  necessities,  and 
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haft  deeveod  tlmtJie  'Wiio  does  not  dwell  within  the  magic  circle  shall 
net  CD  joy  domefttic  Jife.  .  Loxjorica  whiohi  yield  ne  happineM^  aoid  the 
power  of  enoompassiDg  pleasures  that  leaTeitba  mind  :stiB  wmatisfidd, 
iiave  been  made  ueoeaaary  adjtioets  to  modem  married  life^  How  loDg 
will  men  sabmit  to  the  tyranny  of  being  ariunned-toW thought  poor? 
"  Tlie  hardest  part  of  poverty  is  the  ridicule  which  attaches  to  it.^ 
"Pauperias  nihil  liabet  durius  in  se  quam  quod  homines  ridiculos 
facxt^  was  one  of  the  sighs  of  the  heathen  world;  and  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  Christianity  have  since  rolled  by,  and  yet  liave 
worked  no  better  s^Ltinient  in  us!  Imperious  fii^on  still  holds 
its  own* 

We  hava  alluded  before  to  reformatories  and  houses  of  refuge  for 
prostitutes  as  means  of  alleviating  or  diminishing  prostitution ;  and 
can  only  repeat  that  their  benefits  are  very  doubtftil,  and  certainly 
most  minute.  Benevolence  so  directed  is  not  directed  to  ita  best  pur- 
pose. What  ccmsolation  can  we  derive,  therefore^  when  we  know  that 
if  by  their  aid  some  poor  creature  be  now  and  then  snatched  from  the 
wretched  life,  the  place  is  instantly  filled  up  by  a  fresh  recruit  I 
Beformatories  diminish  in  nothing  the  demand ;  and  it  is  certain,  as 
society  is  now  constituted,  that  as  is  the  demand  so  is  the  supply  in 
the  matter  of  prostitution.  It  is  cruel  to  destroy  the  illusions  of 
benevolent  hearts  ;  but  it  is  folly  for  those  who  have  a  mastery  of  facts 
not  to  express  them  boldly.*  The  duty  of  society,  then,  in  this  busi- 
ness, is  well  defined  It  has  to  carry  out  the  removal,  aa  far  as  may 
be,  of  all  those  causes  which  lead,  or  rather  drive,  so  many  women 
into  the  ranks  of  ''  unfortunates,"  rendering  them  the  ready  victims 
of  the  lust  of  man.  The  efforts  of  benevolence  made  in  this  direction 
are  efforts  made  aright,  and  are  certain  of  being  followed  by  good 
results. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  may  be  done  by  the  individual,  .and  what 
by  society,  towards  diminishing  prostitution ;  and  we  will  now  con- 
sider shortly,  what  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  l^islator,  as  guardian 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  supervision  or 
reguktion  of  the  vice. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  introduction  into  thb  country  of  police 
regulations  such  as  prevail  in  most  towns  of  the  OontineDt,  would 
never  be  submitted  to.  The  genius  of  the  people,  their  inbem  spirit 
of  liberty,  are  entirely  opposed  to  all  such  interference.  •  And  so  also 
is  the  mond  sense  of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  see  anything  to  regret 
in  the  fact.  External  decency,  it  is  true,  may  be  better  maintained 
when  proatitution  is  brought  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
State,  and  some  of  the  outer  evils  which  attend  upon  the  vice  may  be 
diminished  or  assuaged  by  such  interference ;  but  assiu'edly  tiiere  is 

•  At  BrnattlB  there  Js  a  houso  of  reAige,  called  •'  Coaveiit  dcs  FiUes  B^ntics."  It  Ib 
admitted  to  be  a  failure.  Wlien  "  svffl&amment  cori-vjies  et  disddles  h  »e  comluire  honnite- 
mtnt/*  the  women  are  allowed  to  leave  the  house ;  but  H  is  onTj  **  once  more  to  figure  on 
the  regtettri  of  prostitution.'* 

They  who  fMUronize  thia  inttitutioOt  says  Dr.  Marinas,  shonld  begin  at  the  other  end. 
They  shonld  olfer  an  asylum  to  those  who  through  misery  and  want  are  brought  to  the 
iktal  briaik,  and  are  stUl  lingeHng  at  the  prcciiriee  of  prostitution.  (Duchatclet,  U.  748.) 
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a  natural  feeling,  a  conscience  wliich  warns  us  tliat  the  recognition  of 
prostitution  in  this  wise  by  the  rulers  of  a  country,  has  within  it  that 
which  is  repulsive  to  a  high  morality.  We  have  indeed  a  curious  sort 
of  exemplification  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Papal  States^  where  prosti- 
tution ia  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  &therly  attentions  of  the 
Government.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  exemption  does  not  proceed 
from  any  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual — ^the  idea  of  personal 
liberty  being  a  rare  &ct  among  the  items  of  social  life  in  those  States. 
It  is  founded,  as  M.  Jacquot  tells  us,  on  the  principle,  that  it  would  be 
indeceut  "  for  Christ's  vicar  on  earth  to  permit  the  viohiiioa  of  one  of 
God's  commandments  in  his  States."  (Duchatelet,  ii.  p.  848.)  Why  the 
violation  of  the  commandments  should  be  tacitly  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  infallibility  in  other  countries  in  which  his  Holiness  is  th« 
recognised  interpreter  of  theological  subtilties,  remains  to  be  explained. 
M.  Jacquot  of  course  looks  upon  the  matter  with  a  Frendunaa's  eyes. 
He  has  the  most  profound  belief  in  the  excellence  of  all  French  insti- 
tutions, and  thinks  that  "  the  state  of  society  in  Bome  is  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  that  the  establishment  of  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion there  would  be  followed  by  very  beneficial  results^  both  to  the 
bodily  health  and  the  morality  of  the  people.""  But,  like  a  tme  son 
of  the  Churcli,  he  admits  that  he  is  incapable  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty as  regards  the  Fope*s  dominions,  ini^much  as  the  question  has  a 
touch  of  theology  in  it. 

We  ourselves  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  recognition  of  prosti* 
tution  by  the  Government,  quite  independently  of  ita  immoial  cha- 
racter^ tends  in  some  degree  to  encourage  tli«  very  vice  it  would 
control ;  and  that  it  does  so  in  an  especial  manner  in  those  countries 
where  the  ruling  power  is  regarded  by  the  subject  as  a  sort  of  guardisQ 
angel  who  sits  up  aloft  constantly  watching  over  his  interesto  and 
providing  for  his  wants.  The  provision  made  by  a  Goveminent.  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  prostitution,  converts  it  into  a  State  insti- 
tution— makes  it  an  integral  jiart  of  the  State  polk^.  It  advertises 
distinctly  enough  to  the  citizens  the  opinion  of  their  Grovemsent  upoa 
the  subject — viz.,  that  prostitution  is  an  evil  necessarily  appended  to 
civilization,  and  is  to  be  provided  for  the  people  and  r^guliited  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  just  as  theatres,  circensea^  and  publie  amuMi- 
mehts  generally  are  provided. 

Kow  the  natural  result  of  this  ia^  as  we  conceive^  dkcetly  o^iiDtMn 
to  the  morals  of  the  country.  Individual  members  of  aocieibyy  aisniiig 
upon  the  above  £icts,  find  in  them  a  placebo  to  qniet  those  ptiwnp 
of  conscience  which  might  perchance  have  availed  to  reatcais  then 
from  the  commissioa  of  the  act ;  the  sin,  at  all  events^  a  naa  nu^ 
say,  cannot  be  very  great,  for  otherwise  our  paternal  gofemmeat  would 
hardly  have  charged  itself  with  the  superintendeooe  of  the  means  for 
its  accomplishment.  And  exactly  the  same  mode  of  xeaMoing  might 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  woman  who  ia  aboot  to 
inscribe  her  name  upon  the  rolls  of  prostitution*  Ske  finds  tka  waj* 
as  it  were,  paved  for  her  purposes ;  her  last  Kngerh^  sempfai  wrald 
be  removed  by  the  thought  that  she  h^  after  all,  only  ^r'^Aming  a 
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member  of  an  institutiou  expressly  provided  by  tbe  care  of  Govern- 
ment.* And  if  we  look  to  fkcts,  we  sliall  find  that  tbia  State  inter- 
ference is^  after  all,  nothing  bat  a  screening  of  the  vice  from  view.  If 
we  consult  Duchatelet  on  this  head,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit,  from 
his  own  showing,  that  it  avails  nothing,  either  in  diminishing  the 
spread  of  the  vice,  or  in  arresting  the  supply  of  victims  which  fe^  it. 

"  Clamlestine  prostitution,  that  which  is  exercised  in  secret,  and  unknown 
to  the  police"  (he  tells  us)  "  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  public  prosti* 
tution.  Tlirou^h  it  iunoceuce  is  perverted  aud  corrupted ;  it  braves  and 
poralvses  authority,  aud  propagates  with  impunity  the  most  fearful  contagion 
and  the  highest  immorality."  (vol.  i.  p.  471) 

"  It  is  not  in  the  licensed  houses  that  young  girls  are  ruined,  but  in  the 
houses  where  clandestine  debaucherv  is  carried  ou ;  it  is  here  tliat  they  are 
seduced,  prepared,  aud  fashioned  to  tue  ways  of  prostitution."  (vol  i.  p.  477.) 

By  the  same  means  also,  he  tells  ns,  syphilitic  diseases  are  spread, 
and  the  wise  measures  of  the  Administration  rendered  all  but  useless. 

19 ow,  when  we  consider  that  the  number  of  these  clandestine  prosti- 
tntes  is,  according  to  high  probability,  ten  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  the  prostitutes  who  come  under  the  immediate  regulation 
of  the  police,  we  see  at  once  how  utterly  inefficacious  is  such  organ- 
ized interferenoe  with  prostitution ;  how  useless  it  is  either  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  prostitution,  or  of  tlie  diseases  which 
accompany  it.  M.  Duchatelet  appeal's  himself  to  admit  the  failure^ 
and  the  temedy  which  he  recommends  to  meet  it,  is  to  multiply  the 
houses  of  pTostitution ! 

Neither  is  that  opposite  extreme  of  arbitrary  interference,  which 
refuses  even  to  recognise,  or  rather  altogether  ignores,  the  existence  of 
prostitution,  which  proscribes  its  haunts,  and  tracks  and  incessantly 
hunts  it  forth  from  place  to  place,  of  any  avail  in  scotching  the  viper. 
Let  us,  for  example,  see  what  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  iu 
the  Papal  States,  where  such  a  system  of  violent  repression  is  practised. 
We  have  to  guide  us  here  an  undoubted  authority — M.  Jacquot — 
who  daring  four  years  was  physician  to  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation iaBome^  and  who  made  an  especial  study  of  this  subject.  ''  If,^ 
he  says,  in  his  very  interesting  report,  **  men  were  perfect  Cliristians, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  prostitution,  because  then  the 
law  which  orders  mortifying  the  flesh  would  be  rigorously  obeyed." 
'  Mids  cette  dt^  de  Dieu  semble  malhenreusement  devoir  rester  une 
simple  agitation  poor  Fhumanit^."  From  the  earliest  ages  pros- 
titution lias  existed  in  Home,  and  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own 
time  by  an  onintemipted  chain  of  metamorphoses.  "  Au  moyen  age 
bien  des  vices  ont  souill6  Bome.**  Dunug  the  Kenaissance  the  vices 
of  men  wei«,  like  their  virtues,  grand  and  magnificent. 

"  On  retrouve  le  r^ue  de  ces  oourtisanes  k  la  mode  antique.  Si  on  exoepte 
Fauatke  et  grande  ifgure  de  Michel-Angc,  chaqae  peiutre  avait  sa  Fomarma 

«  **'  The  avowed  toleration,**  najs  Paley,  **  and  in  some  countries  the  llcensinsr,  taxing,  and 
MfBlalia^t/OfpHWio  biotbala,hMapiiMKrad.tothe  people ■aauthorUiagoribrnteatiott;  and 
iMi  MMOihrnrril.  wllh  oifaw  oauaea,  m  flir  to  vitiate  Um  piibUe  ouiaion,  that  tliera  la  no 
pnedea  of  wbiob.  tlia  imraoralitf  ii  eo  little  thought  of  or  admowledged,  aUhoogh  there  ara 
Unr  i&  wUekiteaB  more  plainly  ba  maiLe  out." 
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cralaiitcric  Ics  passions  de  la  jcuncsse  et  les  d^battches  dc'F^  avaxic^. 
Konie  ct  PJtalie  ont  et6  lonsftemps  aussi  la  tcrre  clasftimie-'ciu  ms^isb^iata^— la 
prostitution  domestiquc  assbe  au  chcvet  conjugale  et  toferee  par  le  marL" 

Now,  howerer,  all  this  is  changed.  Vice  has  descended  "  dHm  et 
xn^me  de  deux  crans  snr  T^helle  socifde."  Princely  fkmf lies  afe  all 
Tirttie  ;  and  vice  ferments  only  among  the  dregs  of  an  ignorant  and 
cormpted  population,  "  et  gangrene  aussi  la  partie  inKrilJure  de  cette 
classe  moyenne  de  la  societ6  qu  on  appel^e  pivvtout  la  clasae  aiss^." 

M.  Jacqnot  then  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  because  no  legal  provisiDn 
is  made  for  the  practice  of  the  vice,  no 

"  Einouctoirc  do  pr^aution,  ....  a  Rome  la  prostitution  est  un  peu 
partout :  elle  s*excrcc,  par  malhcur,  trop  souvent  dans  la  famille,  sons  les 
yeux  des  parents,  prcsquc  oomme  nn  metier  avouable,  ct  parfois  la  mere  vous 
lutroduit  chez  sa  fulc,  la  jcuue  sccur,  qui  attend  son  toar,  vous  m^e  a  sa  soeur 
adulte,  et  le  petit  frcrc  vous  cclaire  dans  Tcscalier." 

The  wife,  too,  he  tells  ua — 

"  Chaude  encore  de  baiscrs  adultcres,  sera  bieu  re^uc  dans  ralc6Te  conjw- 
gale  si  elle  apportc  nn  bon  pccnle  au  bout  de  la  semaine.    Tel  est  le  nuurehe 

honteux,  dcgoutant,  &c J'ai  longteraps  refus6  de  croire  a  tant  d'iguo- 

minie  ;  aujourdhui  jc  n'en  suis  que  trop  convaincu. 

*'  Commc  compleiucnt  de  ccttc  peinturc  des  meeurs  romaioes  signalons  en 
deux  mots  uuc  cause  qui  contribue  a  jeter  une  tcinte  sp6ciale  sur  m  moralite 
publiquc  i\  llomc.  Nous  voulons  parler  de  la  pr61ature  des  cadets  et  du 
nombre  proiwrtioncllemcnt  plus  ^leve  qu'ailleurs  des  etablisscments  destin^  a 
recevoir  des  hommes  vou(?s  au  cdlibat."* 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  back  scenes — the  moral  uMaro-fcwro  of 
life  in  modem  Kome,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  an  tmimpeachable  hat 
not  unfriendly  witness.  It  portrays  a  state  of  things  which  differs 
widely  (and  therefore  we  have  inserted  it  here)  from  those  *  joyeuses,** 
demi-pious,  demi-romantic  desciiptions  with  which  we  are  periodicalij 
favoui-ed  by  certain  reverend  pilgrims  and  small  literary  dUettantli 
These  gentry  tell  of  the  benign  and  austere  excellences,  d  Vdniteo 
ramano,  of  the  ^  great  ones  of  the  Koman  city,**  and  of  the  simple 
virtues  and  pure  lives  of  the  undercurrent  classes  of  that  same  society; 
and  then,  antithetically,  display  in  sorrowing  tmthfalness  the  baseness 
and  corruption  which  prevail  universally  in  their  own  country,  to  Q» 
scandal  of  Christianity. 

In  Austria,  again,  where  the  €k>vemment  is  eqnailly  straiClAced 
in  keeping  up  a  smooth  external  conformity  with  virtue,  an  enormous 
amount  of  vice  lies  ferment;ing  under  the  surface;  It  is  the  old  tale  of 
the  whitened  sepulchre  over  again,  the  affecting  a  virtue  without 
the  having  it.  According  to  law,  there  ar^  no  public  btotbels  in 
Vienna,   and  prostitutes  are  sent  to  the  house  of  correctTon;  but 

•  A  welloauUumticAted  ftet  whioh  has  oorae  nadtr  -on-  vwm .aottc«,  wWw  —Aft  «i^ 
roborate  ttaif  tUttmciU.  A  lil«h-nilBded  Knglisbmaa,  wba  Hoditil  Par  the  pritrthood  li 
one  of  the#e  oolU^of  «  £bw  7m»  tigo,  quitted  it  and  the  protaatoa  atvaplljr* 
guat  at  the  propositions  made  to  him  by  some  of  his  ipiritiial  ] 
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pracUcaUf/  tbere  exist  at  the  lowest  calcnlation,  Mr.  Wilde  tells  usy 
15,000  public  women  in  that  city.  Everything  relating  to  this 
business  is  kept  smooth  on  the  surface.  "  The  disgusting  exhibitions,** 
he  tells  us,  '^  witnessed  in  the  capitals  of  Great  Britain,  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Austrian  police."  But,  then,  see  the  reverse  of  the 
sketch : . 

"  NotwiUistanding  the  apparent  moral  condition  of  the  citj  after  nightfall, 
which  must  at  once  strike  a  foreigner,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
public  exhibition  of  vice  is  often  a  test  of  private  morality ;  as  instances  pr0 
and  COM,  I  might  adduce  the  cities  of  Komc  and  Vienna  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Dublin  on  the  other."* 

As  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Wilde's  views  regarding  Austrian  immo-  - 
rality,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  stated  by  him — viz.,  that  in  Vienna 
nearly  one  of  every  two  children  is  illegitimate,  a  fact 

"  Only  surpassed  in  Munich,  where  it  is  recorded  in  1838  the  number  of 
illegitimate  exceeded  the  legitimate  by  270;  and  yet  in  that  goodly  city 
public  women,  as  well  as  tobacco-smokers,  are  not  allowed  to  appear  m  the 
streets." 

These  facts  tend  plainly  to  show  that  police  sui^ervision  of  such  a 
nature  in  no  way  serves  the  public  good  ;  and  we  have  seen  how 
opposed  they  are  to  morality  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  subjectt  It 
is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  so  long  as  Englishmen  have  a  respect  for 
personal  liberty,  the  laws  affecting  the  public  disorders  incidental  to 
prostitution  will  in  this  country  only  be  fi*amed  on  the  princii)le3  of 
those  now  existing.  But  much  may  be,  and  in  fact  through  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment  is  being  done  towards  lessening  the  gross- 
ness  and  scandal  of  the  disorders  exhibited  in  public  by  prostitution. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  accordance  with  the  higher  tone  of 
morality  pervading  modern  society,  further  advances  will  still  be  made 
in  the  same  dir'ection. 

The  duty  of  the  Legislatui-e  is  well  defined.  It  has  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  public  decency,  and  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
immorality,  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  unduly  interfering  with- 
individual  liberty ;  and  it  has  already  armed  the  civic  force  with  4)0 wors 
equal  to  the  pur|)ase.  Those  powers,  indeed,  reach  further  than  the 
magistrate  thinka  well  to  stretch:  his  arm.  *'  Every  comAiop  prostituto 
or  nightr walker,",  for  example,  '^loitering  and  soliciting. fi)r  tbe  purpoees 
of  proetitvtiou/'  ia, liable  to  arrest  and  fine  undc^  the  Bolioe  Act.  But 
when  such  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  maipstvate,  ■  ho  liaa 
hitherto  evaded  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  for,  it  has  been  asked,  how 

*  A  fVivnd,  intifnateljF  acquainted  \ritU  Germany,  assigrea  lu  thfit  the  sal^  Qf  diilJrei^  \fj 
thdr  pfttrents  goei  <m  in'  VienVia,  Ja^t  as  describcU  by  M.  JacqUot  in  RdMe.  TTiU  fact 
tatda  to  iUustcate  the  ttnit^  of  the  humkn  race.  CiiristSan  motheni  widif  the  Itntncdlaie 
eye  of  th«  Pope  and, of  the  eld^it  Mm  of  the  Cliurcli,  practict  t^e  sam^  baUiUB.aa  tl^e. 
lowest  sarages  do  (according  to  Dr.  Harth)  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 

f  Hr.  Wilde  te1I«^  m  that  In  Vienna,**  alf  pefsons  cdHsidered  of  an  tdipi^t*^  chantcfcr^ 
(the  Austrian  mtmchard^  ot  course,  making  the  diagnosis),  **  when  found  in  the  streets 
after  a  eartain  liomr,  aare  eoiiduct^d  to  the  po!i«e  ofHee,  and  if  on  exautfnarion  fouK)  to  be 
diseased.'are  at  once  sent  into  hospiul."  (Aoton',  p.  89.)  This  is  our  Habetttf  Co^piis '  Act' 
tnnietf  exiMly  tiitoUl^  dOiAna;  «nd  fft^rtffore  tvrf  111  adapted  ft>r  t)t^  land  of  yrignk 
Charta.  <  :   ■ 
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can  you  be  sure  from  the  mere  fact  of  loiiedng,  hc^^  itbat-ilie  wonianiB 
really  a  prostitute?  Mr.  Hardvioke,  moreoYen^  ToAuieil  to  iiifiiflt;tke 
fine  on  one  oooaBion,  because,  he  argued,  if  we  pnnkh  atiall^  we  moit 
fine  every  street-walker  in  London,  and  nota  §ow  only*  (Aoton,  |k,  109.) 

Bnt  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  manifestly  a  mere  ezcusOk  BroititntaB 
are  as  well  known  to  the  police  as  members  of  the  swell  mob  are ;  aad 
the  police  are  no  more  likely  to  make  mistakeB  in  deating  wdtk  tiieone 
class  than  the  other.  Only  let  public  opinion  cry  out  loud  <»«ig^^ 
aud  the  magistrate's  hand  will  fall  heavily  enough.  I&e  polioe^Me 
power  to  put  down  gaming  and  betting  houses^  and  to  eiafcer  shf^aiid 
capture  wholesale  the  filthy  pictures  and  literature  trhiolL  incite  men 
to  vice  ;  and  they  have  powers  to  acrBst  the  fiagx8no7<^-iiirBet  -prosti- 
tntion.  They  have  exercised  their  powers  most  benefietaMy  in  the  one 
case,  and  they  will  exercise  them  equally  so  in  the  others  w^eiiBiw 
Bwsiety  denianch  thai  they  ihauld  do  ao. 

And  when  things  have  come  to  this  pass,  that  a  nan  oannofc  -walk 
along  some  of  the  fashionable  thoroughfiires  of  this  city  in  opendaf, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  family,  without  being  met  wiUi  the  most 
glaring  exhibitions  of  prostitution,  chiefly,  we  are  glad  to  say,  importa- 
tions from  the  other  aide  of  the  Channel— without  having  bis  fiidhngs 
outraged  at  the  sight — he  surely  has  a  claim  to  protection,  fiddatf, 
moreover,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  its  membera,  eapeeially  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  shall  be  protected  against  such  flagmt 
temptations  to  sin.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  many  daily  fall  into  the 
snare  simply  because  it  is  thrust  into  their  path*-ihe  vice  seeking 
them,  not  th^  the  vice  ?  *'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,*'  is  our  da% 
prayer ;  and  the  duty  which  flows  firom  it,  in  this  case  at  least,  BeemB 
clearly  marked.  Obscene  works  and  pictures  axe  forbidden  beeause 
morality  is  injured  by  them.  Why,  then,  should  the  obeoene  lealitieB, 
which  they  lead  to,  be  permitted  openly  and  glaringly  to  aftnd 
society  1 

Mr.  Acton  si^ggests  the  adoption  of  modified  ^^ domiciliaiyTieiti" 
by  the  police  at  the  houses  of  prostitutes ;  but  the  Tery  woris  mskB 
an  Englishman's  ears  tingle,  and  we  hope  that  sudi  maa»8  of  regoktiag 
vice,  which  eminent  judges  have  declared  as  '^contrary  to  the  spirit  d 
the  English  law/'  may  never  find  favour  in  this  country.  We  must 
trust  in  thin  matter  to  that  foroe  which,  both  Uft  evil  as  well  «s  good, 
is  omnipotent  in  England — the  force  of  public  sentiment,  tllie  degree 
and  extent  of  prostitution  are  just  the  measure  nf  the  vicionsnsss  of 
the  age  in  whidi  we  live ;  and  we  may  be  suxe  timt  the  vise  will 
gradually  vanish  from  the  scoue  in  proportion  as  men  become  more 
virtuous,  and  only  so.  From  the  private  virtues  of  individual^  public 
opinion  derives  all  its  goodness  and  all  its  pow«r  of  action.  The 
severity  of  the  laws  had  no  effect  in  arresting  the  hand  of  the 
duellist;  the  fiirst  men  in  the  land,  despite  of  those  laws^  lecoomMnded 
duelling  to  their  fellow-subjects  by  themselves  piactisiBg  it.  PuUie 
opinion  put  down  the  custom  by  proclaiming  it  a  eontemptilie  sin. 
And  just  in  like  manner  it  has  extinguished  daver^r^  wiuoh,  ^i  ifce 
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other  hud*  wss  actually  pajfcronifled  by  oar  laws,  and  vas  regarded  as 
m  moat  l^itimaibe  object  <^  traffic  by  oat  leading  merdiants.  And 
pnhlio  opinion  is  daily  strengthening  the  arm  of  authority  in  its 
cniaade against  vioe,  and  all  thai  fosters  rhe;  and  we  see  with  satis- 
iMstBsa  ptoofis  of  the  good  efiects  resnHing  from  i^ose  efibrts.  'Mr. 
Acton  himstif  -adaaits  that  the  police  have  power  sufficient  to  abate 
the  ipablio  diaovders  incidental  to  prostitution ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
fiyiniid<^TB  are  at  present  merely  '"nominal"  in  a  street  where  they 
wcffe  onoe  notoriouaiy  great,  and  idl  this  thrcmgh  the  Tigiiance  of  the 
poiioB  of  tha-  C  diviskm. 

Prostitutes  who  eomnit  irregularities  in  public,  subject  themselves 
to  the  same  penalties  as  all  other  persons  are  liabie  tx>  who  offend 
paWc  decency.  And  we  may  indeed  weU  be  cautious  in  permitting 
mnj  laws  to  be  passed  which  i^ll  specially  affect  them,  when  we  find 
such  peddling  modes  of  dealing  with  the  vice  as  the  fc^owing  recom- 
aasodad  by  an  authority  like  Mr.  Acton.  He  would,  to  disperse  a 
number  of  loose  women  who  encumber  the  ^  trtjtknr,^  as  he  calls  the 
pavement,  have  the  *^  troupe"  followed  industriously  up  and  down  by 

**  A  serrice  of  constables,  numerous,  and  not  secret,  but  flagrant  in  their 
anifoTHis,  notice  being  given  that  this  measure  would  be  continued  until  they 
(the  fomales  forming  the  troupe)  extended  tbeir  ntdius  from  two  hundred  j«r6& 
to  two  miks.  No  .customer  likely  to  be  profitable  would  aeeost  tfaem  under 
such  a  surseillauos^  and  I  am  convinced  that  ibey  wodd  be  starved  into 
capitulation."  (p.  113.) 

Tricks  of  this  soct  are  ordinary  emanations  from  the  hndns  of  trve- 
sponsible  sbirri;  but  most  assuredly  they  can  only  be  put  in  practice 
where  persosal  freedom  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  commonwealth. 
Their  existence  necessarily  indicates  an  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the 
polios  such  as  would  be  perfectly  insufferable  with  ns.  If  Mr.  ActoOy 
•flier  due  MibccatioB,  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can 
recommend  no  bettw  remedies  for  the  evils  complained  of  than  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  a  system  of  public  bullying  of  prostitutes,  it  is 
idear  that  there  is  very  little  left  by  the  legisU/tor  undooe,  Tvhich  it  is 
pofiaUe  for  hus  to  do  in  the  matter. 

We  must  nov  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  m&^ 
auxfs  which  ssem  best  adapted  (in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
(he  ooimt^)  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  ouzing  venereal  dis* 
eases.  And  we  may  reoMurk  i»  Umdne,  that  all  poLioe  nwddling  here  is 
<pute  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Actum  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
fooe  ef  things  will  have  undeigone  a  total  revolution,  and  not  for  the 
lietier^  in  Eoghnd,  before  the  "  repression  of  syphilis"  is  taken  under 
ihe  care  ef  the  State.  We  have  already  seen,  independentiy  of  other 
objections  to  such  jaterferenoe,  how  vain  are  mil  scttempts  to  arrest  the 
sfycead  ef  these  dineafioo  by  acts  ef  Govemmea&t  in  conzdzns  whero  the 
iBost  rigeroiis  sanitary  meewrns  are  presoribed  and  enforced. 

Pttttiog  aside,  th^  the  idea  ef  establishing  any  regulations  for 
kgal^  lepcessiBg  the  spread  of  'venereal  diseawes  in  this  country,  let 
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us  consider  what  k  tlie  ooone  m  wuw  wocat^  ikovU  MImt  m  «nkr 
to  protect  iteelf  against  the  consecpEwnces  of  the  ewik  eafeaiered 
by  them. 

It  is  erident  to  all  vho  will  xeaKXiably  stodj  the  uttustiia,  that  ler 
the  good  of  sooietf  at  large,  every  proper  £M»Uly  §9t  ewe  ifceaM  be 
afforded  to  thoee  who  are  afiected  with  venereal  ^iasaeea ;  aad  espe- 
cially BO  because  the  disease  is  eontagioos,  and  mmf  baesMs  kuie^Uiy. 
Now  we  certainly  feel  bound  to  eonfeas  (despite  of  Mr.  Aetem's  dteflains* 
tions  against  oar  shortcomings  in  this  matter),  fim»  the  fiMte  befofe 
us,  that  the  public  charities  of  this  metropolis  afford  aa  gieat  fi^ilities 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  as  they  do  for  the  erne  of  other  disessaa. 
When  we  End,  for  instauoe,  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  out-door 
surgical  patients  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals  are  patients  soffering  from 
venereal  diseases,  we  think  we  have  a  soffident  answer  to  Mr.  Aeton^s 
complaints.  He  himself  tdls  ns  that,  "*  the  last  yearns  operatioDS  of 
thltt  institution  (Bartholomew's)  against  venereal  diseases  oaonet,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  be  said  to  have  extended  over  leas  than  1S,000 
cases.''  From  this  simple  &ct  some  idea  may  be  had  of  what  is  really 
done  in  the  ti'eatment  of  these  diseases  by  our  namerona  publio  chari- 
ties. This  at  least  is  certain  :  that  as  far  as  oat-door  aid  is  eoneemed, 
thera  is  no  impediment  whatever  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  pecsoa 
affected  with  venereal  disease  obtaining  advice  and  treatment. 

Whether  venereal  diseases  are  more  common  or  less  frequent  now 
than  they  formerly  were,  is  a  point  impossible  to  decide ;  Mr.  Acton 
admits,  at  all  events,  that  they  are  much  less  severe  now. 

"  Truth  demands  the  acknowledgment  that  the  individual  affections,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  less  severe  in  the  present  dav.  In  but 
few  case^  do  the  symptoms  run  high,  or  is  the  patient  permanently  crippled 
by  tiie  disease.  I  myself  can  testify  to  enormous  changes  in  this  r^ect 
during  the  last  twenty  years  ....  thanks  to  the  improved  treatment,  and 
the  many  channels  of  relief  available  to  the  poor,  these  wholesale  oalaoiities 
(phagcdttua,  &c.)  are  put  a  stop  to." 

This  is  a  strong  answer  to  Mr.  Acton's  complaints  of  oar  neglectfiil 
treiituient  of  these  disea^s.  All  the  additional  hospital  aocommo- 
datiou  indeed,  which  he  demands  for  London,  is  500  beds,  300  for 
women  aud  200  for  men.  He  proposes  that  a  venereal  hospital  of 
these  dimensions  should  be  kept  up  by  the  publio  parse ;  bat  this 
scheme  is  evidently  impracticable.  Is  it  likely  that  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  or  Edinburgh  will  oonsent  to  pay  for  cariog  the  diseases  of 
the  prostitutes  of  London  )  Or  does  Mr.  Aoton  propose  that  a  poblio 
venereal  hospital  should  be  established  in  every  town  in  Eb^and  f 
As  to  raising  the  requisite  funds  by  private  subscriptiona^  he  admits 
that  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  tiiis  subject.  And  truth  to  say,  onr  own  opinion 
quite  goes  with  the  public  in  this  matter ;  for  thoogh  we  agree  in 
the  great  desirableness  of  such  an  institutiony  we  Imow  that  there 
are  numerous  ne^^ected  objects  of  pity  more  rsqairing  the  consider' 
atiou  of  the  benevolent  And  while  so  many  of  oar  large  hoqvitali 
are  struggling  for  existence^  and  their  benevolent  porposes  starved 
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tMrfMiglk^  \««B#'df  fm^  ve  etn  nefe^  patrMtize  the  t«nii&g  t)f  money 

Victims  of  venereal  diseases  ai-e  at  all  events  not  more*  worthy 
6ljeHt  of '^mlkmftemtion  than  viotfaoM  of  phthisis ;  and  reaUy,  when  we 
omisidet*  thfl^the  last  refbge  for  the  htilk  of  the  poor  so  afflicted  is  the 
poor-hofBe,  *W9  eannot  Understand  why  it  is  not  a  refagc  snfficiently 
gtfM  Ibf  lifte^yniier'dMS  of  diseaaes  which  reqnire  io-<loor  treatment. 
Let  «irfc' JNnt  to  pfofttitntea  and  their  paramotnm,  but  not  act  the 
part  iof  1!leiiily'«lotlthed  pMlanthropista.  The  objection  to  the  admis- 
sicm  of  ^m^etlttitefl  into  hospitals  where  wards  are  not;  specially  pro^ 
vidcKf-fbr  tfi^rt^oeptiod  is  founded  in  reason  and  justice*  Is  it 
right  to  stflijeet  th^  *  honest  ^nd  r^peotable  class  of  poor — the  special 
<$Ocfllt)(iiltt  (if  iMx^ntida — to  aociety  of  this  kind  %  The  answer  is  clean 
AAd  i6e  ti4th  is,  that  the  cases  of  primary  syphilis  which  require 
in-door  ^'hospital  treatment  are  very  exceptional.  All  eases  of 
gonorrhcBA  and  seemidary  syphilis,  Mr.  Acton  admits,  may  be  excluded 
frcMi  <io09idemtiaii  in  this  respect.  The  plea,  that  women  afl^cted 
with  syphtiis'frequently  still  continue  to  prostitute  themselves  because 
thiBfre  is  no  hospital  where  they  can  receive  care,  and  that  they  thus 
endanger  the  public  health,  is  one  which  cannot  be  admitted  here.  If 
women  (fiseosed  will  not  seek  the  moans  of  cure  which  are  <^en  to 
them  now,  it  is  very  probable  that  neither  would  they  do  so  if  an 
hospitid  were  specially  opened  to  receive  them.  And,  as  Mr.  Acton 
well  knows,  the  condition  of  primary  syphilis  which  is  most  likely  to 
propagate  the  disease,  is  just  the  condition  which  occasions  the  least 
inconvenience  or  pain  in  the  woman,  and  therefore  that  for  which 
she  is  the  least  likely  to  seek  relief.  Women,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
communicate  the  disease  to  man,  without  being  aware  that  they  them- 
Reives  are  thd  subject  of  it  Hence,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  special 
object  which  Mr.  Acton  has  in  view  in  extending  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  venereal  diseases — viz.,  protecting  the  public  health,  nothing 
less  than  the  regularly  enforced  examination  of  prostitutes  by  speculum 
would  be  of  avail — a  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  impracticable 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Acton's  other  scheme  for  the  sanitary  regulation  of  prostitution 
is  the  formation  by  prostitutes  of  a  benefit  club— a  '*  London  Female 
Sunitaty  Society.**  This  is  to  be  supported  by  charitable  contributions, 
and  by  weekly  pa3rment8  made  by  prostitutes  when  in  health.  Mem- 
bers, when  diseased,  are  thereby  to  be  entitled  to  medical  attendanoe, 
and  ''an  allowance  while  under  treatment."  This  scheme,  like  the 
other  sanitary  schemes  of  Mr.  Acton's  hatching,  has  also  the  fatality 
of  fmpracticabUity  suspended  over  it.  What  Ixxly  of  gentlemen 
would  he  find  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a  concern — the 
collecting  of  such  a  sort  of  money  1  Who  would  patronise  the  pro- 
oeedlnj^f  Why  should  prostitutes,  when  imable  to  follow  out  tlieir 
TOcatiota,  be  especially  singled  out  among  the  needy  classes  for  such 
marked  attentiont  Medical  men  ai^  to  be,  of  courae,  the  chief  agents 
in  c^urtrying  oat  the  %ork  ;  t^ey  are  to  insinuate  themselvea  into  the 
good  graces  of  these  people ;  they  are  to  be  almoners  as  well  as  pliysi- 
42-xxi.  •» 
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dans — bring  money  in  one  hand  and  healing  in  the  other.  Thej  ane 
to  volunteer  advice  to  those  in  health — ^to  instruct  thjSia  how  to  cany 
out  their  trade  with  least  danger  to  themselyes. 

"One  of  their  most  important  doctrines  in  connexion  with  the  Society, 
would  be  the  inculcation  of  prophylactics  upon  women  in  health,  to  whon, 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  imagined,  he  would  have  ea^  access. 

"  The  use  of  soap  and  water  after  connexion  should  be  msisted  u|ion,  and 
micturition  at  the  same  time.  The  female  should  be  cautioned  against  too 
frequent  sexual  congress,  whether  in  obedience  to ,  instincts  of  her  own,  or 
in  compUaucc  with  imJe  lasciviousncss. 

At  length,  after  a  few  such  preliminaiy  keaons,  the  proetiinte 
**  may  be  delicatdy  told,'*  that  interior  examinatioBB  lead  to  early 
disooveries,  and  that  venereal  sores,  if  treated  at  once,  ''  have  no  more 
than  trausiently  unpleasant  resolta**  She  must  daily  tisa  an  injection, 
*'  one  ounce  of  chlorinated  soda  to  one  pint  of  water,**  and  by  the  aid 
of  "  a  proper  elastic  syringe,  the  ordinary  pewter  ones  being  of  little 
use.**  Such  is  the  style  of  instruction  which  Mr.  Acton  would  have 
imparted  to  the  pupils  by  his  sanitary  doctor.  Whoever  desires  to 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  precautionary  and  other  mea- 
sures prescribed  by  Mr.  Acton,  must  consult  his  book.  It  is  by  deli- 
cate attentions  of  this  kind,  bestowed  upon  the  bodies  of  prostitutes^ 
that  the  medical  attendant  is  to  gain  influence  over  their  minds ;  and 
through  this  influence  Mr.  Acton  sees  his  way  to  a  redempticHi  of 
them  bade  into  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Now,  for  ourselves,  we  will  take  the  chance  of  being  called  narrow- 
minded  and  prudish,  by  imheeitatingly  condemning  snch  schemes,  and 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  repugnant  to  moral  sense.  They  hringf 
indeed,  their  condemnation  with  them. 

If  Mr.  Acton*s  principles  are  correct,  indeed,  we  are  bound  at 
once  to  open  a  course  of  public  instruction,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  prostitutes  and  their  paramours  how  best^  according  to  the 
rules  of  high  science,  they  maj  be  enabled  to  elude  the  possible  penal* 
ties  of  disease  which  attend  upon  illicit  connexion  I  and  for  the  sake 
of  public  hygiene,  such  instruction  should  be  widely  given^  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Goverment,  and  all  the  prostitutes  of  London  should 
be  invited  to  attend  them  !  In  our  view,  all  that  we  have  said  oon- 
eerning  the  immoral  effects  attached  to  the  Government  patronage 
of  prostitution,  applies  exactly  in  this  matter  also,  and  therefore  con* 
demns  it.    We  ne^  not  trouble  the  reader  by  recurring  to  them  hen 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  fects  connected  with  the  history  of  pros- 
titution  which  we  have  to  lay  before  the  medical  world ;  and  such  the 
conclusions,  affecting  the  management  and  regulation  of  the  bocibI 
disorder  and  the  bodily  diseases  (its  constant  associates),  to  which  we 
think  rea^n  or  common  sense  leadn  the  inquirer. 

We  differ  completely,  it  will  be  seen,  from  those  who  call  upon  the 
Government  to  attempt  by  any  special  acts  to  regulate  or  re^KCfli 
]>rostitution.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  gladly  see  the  hand  of 
the  police  pressed  more  firmly  on  the  many  promotes,  direct  and 
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indirect,  of  disorders  ajasociated  with  the  vice ;  for  these  puhlic  displays 
4u:e  manifestly  seriously  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people. 

The  grand  battle,  however,  with  prostitution  must,  we  are  convinced, 
he  fought  in  the  heart  of  man  himself;  there  alone  can  the  labour  of 
regeneration  be  worked  out.  Instruct  the  young  better  to  regulate 
their  passions.  Bring  men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  what  the  thing 
called  prostitution  re^ly  is.  Learn  them  to  judge  it  as  a  crime,  and 
to  shun  it  as  dishonour.  Strive  to  assuage  all  those  many  miseries  of 
society  which  drive  the  wretched  into  crime.  Struggle  against  the 
unrighteous  fsdlacies  forced  by  fashion  upon  the  world  around  ua. 
Thrust  the  seducer  from  decent  life,  as  you  would  expel  the  slave-dealer 
from  your  homa  Set  the  brand  of  society's  scorn  upon  him.  Here  is 
the  field  of  labour,  and  herein  every  one  of  us  may  work  successfully ; 
«nd  these  and  such  like  are  the  lessons,  in  the  teaching  of  which  our 
pKxfeflBion  can  act  well  the  instructor's  part ;  and  so  lead  aociety  to 
struggle  aooceasfully  against  this  pernicious  enemy  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  mankind. 


Review  IX. 

1,  Lehrbu(h  der  Geburt^U/e.    Von  I>r.  Fbiedrich  W.  Scakzoni,  Pro- 

fessor der  Geburtshilfe,  kc.,    zu  Wurzburg.      Dritte  Auflage.— • 
Wim,  1850.     pp.  1066. 
Manual  of  Obstetrics.    By  Dr.  F.  W.  Scanzoki,  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
&C.,  XJniversity  of  Wiirzburg.     Third  Edition. — Vienna,  1855. 

2.  Leha-buch  der  Krankheiten  der  Weihlichen  Sexualorgane.     Yon  Scan- 

zoNi,— Ftcn,  1857.     pp.  570. 
On  the  Diseases  of  the  Female  Generative  Organs,      By  Dr.  F.  W. 
ScANZONL — Vienna,  1857. 

The  worira  before  us  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Professor  of 
Wiirzburg  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  ability  with  which 
be  has  cultivated  the  science  of  obstetrics  and  the  allied  branches  of 
medioal  knowledge— industry,  one  reward  of  which  at  least  he  is  now 
rei^Mog  in  a  widely-extended  name  and  reputation. 

The  first — the  *  Manual  of  Obstetrics' — is  a  goodly  volume  of  1066 
pages,  well  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  in  which  the  various  sub- 
jects are  handled  in  a  masterly,  complete,  and  systematic  manner, 
albeit  with  a  manifestation  of  that  love  of  division  and  subdivision  so 
characteristic  of  German  writers,  and  which  to  English  readers  occasion- 
ally appears  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  work  is  an  almost  exhaustive 
expositicn  of  the  pres^it  state  of  the  science  of  which  it  treats  ;  and 
in  it  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  a  mass  of  knowledge 
collected,  any  part  of  which,  from  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted, 
is  easily  accessiUe.  As  a  text-book  for  students,  its  length  would 
be  perhaps,  in  this  country,  considered  as  an  objection,  unduly  addicted 
as  we  are  to  treatiseB  of  a  more  concise  and  synoptical  character. 
.  All  systematic  works  on  midwifery  have  a  certain  and  necessary 
funount  of  resemblance  to  each  other,,  o^eing  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
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principles  of  the  science  may  be  said  to  be  firmly  established,  and  that 
on  minor  points  alone,  though  this  is  not  universally  the  case,  diflfo- 
rences  of  opinion  exist.  It  would  therefore  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose, even  if  our  space  admitted  of  it,  to  systematically  analyse  at  any 
length  the  treatise  before  us,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  reference 
to  a  few  only  of  the  points  which,  for  various  reasons,  appear  most 
deserving  of  consideration. 

The  great  divisions  of  the  work  are  the  following: — Anatomical 
Description  of  the  Pelvis  and  Female  Generative  Organs  ;  Physiologjr 
of  Pregnancy,  and  Outline  of  the  History  of  Human  Generation  and 
Development ;  Physiology  of  Parturition ;  Physiology  of  Child-bed ; 
Pathology  of  Pregnancy ;  Pathology  of  Parturition  j  Obstetric  Opera- 
tions ;  Chief  Diseases  of  Puerperal  Females  and  New-bom  Infants. 

Respecting  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  in  females  advanced  ia 
life,  Scanzoni  agrees  with  Kiwisch,  that  after  the  age  of  fifty-five^ 
haemorrhages  from  the  uterus  lose  their  significance  as  outward  signs  of 
the  periodic  maturation  of  ova,  and  that  the  power  of  conception  no 
longer  remains  in  such  cases.  In  common  with  all  recent  observers, 
he  holds  the  idea  that  menstruation  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  periodic 
ripening  of  the  ovum. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simpson's 
.  elaborate  memoir  '  On  the  Attitudes  and  Positions  of  the  Foetus  in 
XJtero.*  In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  following  remarks  of 
Scanzoni  on  the  position  usually  assumed  by  the  foetus,  and  on  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  it,  ai-e  therefore  interesting ; 

"  In  the  first  six  months  of  pregnancy  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  is  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  fundus.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  montli 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  division  of  the  uterus  commences,  wherebv  the 
cavity  assumes  a  more  oval  form,  and  the  measurements  at  its  upper  and  fever 
circumference  are  pretty  nearly  equal.  As  is  well  known,  and  as  we  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  in  cases  of  abortion  of  convincinff  ourselves,  the  foetus 
occupies  a  nearly  horizontal  position  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  existence. . . . 
As  it  increases  now  in  length,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterine  cavity 
being  less,  no  longer  affords  it  the  necessary  room,  and  the  foetus  gradually 
becoming  more  firm,  and  presenting  a  greater  resistance,  is,  so  to  speak,  con- 
strained by  its  increase  in  size  to  bring  its  long  axis  mto  that  of  the  uterus^ 
whereby  one  or  otlicr  extremity  of  the  trunk  is  elevated  towards  the  fimdos 
uteri.  The  lower  division  of  the  uterus  is  not  yet,  however,  sufficiently  large 
for  the  disproportionately  voluminous  head  of  the  fcctus.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  latter,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  active  movements  of  the  foetus,  is  elevated 
into  the  widest  part  of  the  uterus  corresponding  to  the  fundus,  but  the 
pelvic  extremity  occupies  the  deepest  part — the  cervical  portion  of  tlie  cavitv." 
(p.  91.) 

In  six  years,  12,539  deliveries  took  place  in  the  Prague  lying-irt 
institution;  of  these,  21  occurred  before  the  aeventh  month,  and 
of  these,  15  were  cases  of  pelvic,  and  only  6  of  cranial  presenta- 
tion. In  24  other  cases  of  abortion  observed  by  Scanzoni  in 
private  practice,  14  were  cases  of  pelvic  presentation.  In  pre* 
mature  births  at  a  later  period  of  pregnancy,  pelvic  presentations  wcrt 
oflen  observed,  and  in  cases  where  the  foetus  was  bom  dead  this  presen- 
tation more  especially  occurred.  The  conjoint  experiaioe  of  Scanzoni  asd 
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Dubois  on  this  interest iag  point  is  thus  expressed  :  The  per-centage  of 
cranial  presentations  where  the  child  was  less  than  six  months  old  waaj 
48*7  ;  after  the  sixth  month  the  per-centage  of  cranial  presentations 
was,  of  children  born  dead  59G,  of  children  born  alive  80*8, 

"  Hence,  in  premature  births,  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  the  foetus 
lies  with  its  pelvic  extremity  directed  downwards  disproportionately  often ;  and 
the  frequency  of  this  position  diminishes  as  the  proper  period  of  pregnancy 
approaches  its  termination.  Further,  it  is  remarkable  that  cranial  presenta- 
tions so  frequently  occur  in  those  pregnancies  in  which  the  child  is  born  alive." 
(p.  93.) 

The  head  assumes  the  lower  position  at  a  later  period,  because  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  becomes  more  developed  at  that  time. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  foetus  becoming  heavier  than  the 
lower,  tends  to  fall  to  the  lower  situation,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
narrow  pelvis  of  the  foetus  is  not  a  firm  basis  of  support  for  it.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  foetus  turns,  and  assumes  the  position  with 
the  head  downwards  (p.  93). 

The  conclusions  of  Scanzoni  as  to  the  usual  position  of  the  foetus  at 
different  periods  of  iutra-uterine  life,  are  in  most  respects  identical  with 
those  of  Dr.  Simpson,  but  the  cause  of  the  final  assumption  of  the 
vertical  position  with  the  head  presenting  is,  according  to  Scanzoni,  the 
shape  of  the  uterus,  one  paragraph  alone  leading  us  to  infer  that  he 
would  be  disposed  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the 
foetus  itself  in  producing  this  result.  Dr.  Simpson,  iu  the  paper 
alluded  to,  considers  that  the  motions  of  the  foetus,  consisting  of  strong 
and  well-marked  reflex  movements  and  actions  performed  during  intra- 
Uterine  life  by  the  motor  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  particularly  of  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  position  in  question;  and^ 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  position  thus  assumed  is  main- 
tained by  the  same  means,  any  disturbance  of  this  natural  position 
exciting  reflex  movements  in  the  foetus,  by  which  it  is  speedily 
restored. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  diflei*ential  diagnosis  of  this  condi-» 
tion,  are  well  treated  of;  and  a  useful  table  is  given,  illustrating  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  several  data  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy. 
A  ready  method  of  detennining  the  date  of  delivery,  which  appears  to 
l»e  used  by  German  obstetricians,  and  which  is  applicable  in  most  cases, 
deserves  notice.  The  date  of  the  last  menstruation  being  given,  count 
three  months  backwards  and  add  seven  days ;  this  will  give  the  day 
on  which  the  delivery  may  be  expected  to  occur. 

In  reference  to  the  respective  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  systems  on  the  movements  of  the  uterus  in 
parturition,  Scanzoni  believes  that  both  of  these  systems  of  nerves  have 
a  share  in  the  production  of  the  movements  in  question,  but  he  regards 
it  as  more  than  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  distribution  of 
motor  fibres  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  the  uterine  substance, 
4he  contractions  of  this  organ  are  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  sjrstem. 
Wigand's  views  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
uterus  contract  during  a  pain,  he  considers  to  be  incorrect,  the  contrac- 
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tk)n  of  the  whole  organ  being  sunultan^oas,  and  not^  as  "Wlgand 
believed,  commencing  below. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  mechanism  of  paitmiticm,  the  several 
positions  and  presentations  are  fully  discussed,  and  the  caoaeB  of  the 
dififereut  abnormal  positions  of  the  foetus  pointed  out,  together  with 
the  means  of  recognisiug  them  by  internal  and  external  examinatiQsi, 
In  cases  of  cross  presentation,  Scanzoni  has  always  found  the  Qterine 
tissue  uuduly  relaxed,  and  this  relaxation  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
important  of  the  causes  leading  to  this  mode  of  presentation. 

The  involution  of  the  uterus  after  delivery  is  described  as  taking  place 
tuider  normal  conditions  as  follows :  Immediately  after  the  ezpvilsion  of 
the  placenta  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  extreme,  the  upper  surfiue 
of  the  organ  only  reaching  four  inches  above  the  pubis,  but  during  the 
next  two  hours  the  uterus  gradually  enlarges,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  extends  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  pubia  The  progressive, 
true  involution  of  the  uterus  does  not  begin  until  after  the  expiratioD 
of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  We  regard  the  period  at  which 
this  occurs  as  exceedingly  important  in  reference  to  the  possible 
absorption  of  deleterious  matters  by  the  uterine  veins  &x>m  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  uterus,  it  being  evident  that  when  the  involutioB 
is  postponed  until  after  diseased  actions  have  he&a  set  up  withm  the 
uterus,  the  products  of  such  morbid  action  will  more  resdily,  under 
such  conditions,  pass  into  the  veins,  and  give  rise  to  one  of  the  fonms 
of  puerperal  fever;  in  confirmation  of  this  supposition,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Scanzoni  observes  in  another  place  that  deficient  invdn- 
tion  of  the  uterus  appears  to  predispose  to  attacks  of  this  disease; 

Under  the  head  Pathology  of  Parturition,  we  find  a  large  share  of 
attention  devoted  to  the  abnormities  of  the  pelvis,  and  th^  influence 
in  retarding  or  impeding  the  act  of  birth ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  these 
various  anomalies,  by  external  and  internal  examination,  is  dwelt  on  at 
considerable  length.  On  the  much-contested  question,  as  to  the  eflfect  of 
the  administration  of  ergot  on  the  life  of  the  child  in  cases  where  the 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  deficient,  Scanaoni  remarks  that  in 
several  cases  he  has  observed  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  to  diminidi 
in  force  and  frequency  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  drug  has  been 
administered,  and  in  such  cases,  even  where  the  delivery  was  artificially 
hastened,  the  child  was  born  dead.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
noxious  agency  of  ergot  on  the  child  to  the  forcible  and  continuous 
contractions  of  the  uterus  thereby  induced ;  and  adds,  that  it  shoold 
not  be  given  in  cases  where  the  deliveiy  of  the  child  is  likely  to  be 
long  postponed. 

Puerperal  convulsions  are  most  frequently  excited  by  irritation  of 
the  peripheric  spinal  sensory  nerves,  but  they  may  be  induced,  acoord- 
ing  to  our  author,  by  direct  irritation  of  the  spinal  nervoua  centres 
{Riidcmrnaff-ks-cimvvhionm),  or  by  irritation  conveyed  from  the  hiain 
to  the  medulla  {Grt^rn-convvZmmien) ;  one  of  the  most  powerful 
''  Causal  inomente^*  of  the  convulsions  is  considered  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  blood  induced  by  light's  disease.  Pnerpend  coaTidaiaBS 
ooourred  in  190  cases  out  of  91,272 — ie.,  in  the  piK^rtian  of  l*4d0. 
Of  30  cases  under  Scanzoni's  own  observation,  25  were  in  primipane^ 
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The  next  divisicm  of  the  work,  treating  of  "Obstetric  operations," 
comprises  almost  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  plan 
adopted,  of  separating  the  description  of  the  operations  themselves 
from  the  consideration  of  the  conditions  for  the  relief  of  which  they 
are  required,  is  in  many  respects  disadvantageous.  The  operations  are 
discussed  under  two  heads  :  1.  Those  which  are  of  a  ''preparatory" 
character ;  and  2.  Those  by  means  of  which  either  the  whole  act  oi 
parturition,  or  single  parts  of  it,  are  artificially  brought  to  a  termi* 
nation.  Under  the  first  head  are  comprehended  the  artificial  dilata- 
tion of  the  OS  uteri,  the  enlargement  of  the  os  externum  by  scarifio 
cation,  artificial  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  induction  of  abortion, 
and  of  premature  labour,  and  turning.  Under  the  second  head, 
1.  Operations  which  only  aim  at  delivery  without  necessarily  injuring 
the  foetus,  including  the  use  of  the  forceps,  manual  efforts,  the  vectisi 
air  tractors,  &c, ;  2.  Operations  in  which  injury  is  necessarily  inflicted 
on  the  child,  perforation,  embryotomy,  &c.;  3.  Operaticms  in  which 
parts  of  the  mother  are  injured  in  order  to  afford  an  artificial  mode  of 
egress  for  the  child,  including  the  Cssarean  section;  4.  Artificial 
detachment  and  extraction  of  the  placenta;    5.  The  accouchement 

The  operation  of  turning  by  the  head  has  been,  Scanzoni  considers), 
too  much  neglected ;  and  he  believes  that  in  many  cases  this  operation 
might  be  pei^rmed  instead  of  that  usually  adopted  of  bringing  down 
the  feet,  and  that  the  lives  of  many  children  might  be  thus  saved. 
Turning  on  the  head  is  only  to  be  performed,  he  remarks,  1.  When 
the  body  of  the  Ibetos  is  so  moveable  that  its  position  can  be  altered 
without  the  exercise  of  any  considerable  force,  )uid  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  maternal  organs.  This  mobility  can  only  be  calculated 
on  when  the  liquor  amnii  has  either  not  at  all,  or  only  partly  and 
recently  escaped,  when  the  uterus  is  not  found  generally  or  partially 
contracted,  and  the  presenting  part  of  the  foetus  has  not  yet  entered 
the  pelvic  brim.  2.  When  the  head  is  tolerably  near  the  os  uteri; 
3.  When  good  and  effective  contraction  of  the  aterus  can  be  caleu<^ 
lated  on,  so  as  to  retain  the  head  in  its  new  position  ;  4.  When  the 
pelvis  is  tolerably  wide.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  when  the 
immediate  extraction  of  the  child  by  the  forceps  may  be  necessary, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  head  so  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
these  instruments.  In  most  cases,  from  the  foct  that  the  patient  is 
seen  too  late,  Scanzoni  admits  that  the  operation  of  turning  by  the 
feet  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

The  second  of  the  works  before  us,  '  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Female 
Generative  Organs,'  extends  to  570  pages,  it  is  divided  into  sevefr 
sections,  in  which  are  respectively  treated, — the  Diseases  of  the 
Uterus,  of  the  Uterine  Ligsunents  and  Coverings,  of  the  Fallopian 
TubeS)  of  the  Ovaries,  of  the  Vagina,  of  the  external  Genitals,  and  of 
the  Bffeasta  The  most  important  of  these  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  cousideratioii  of  the  diseases  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  and  to  a 
notice  of  these  the  following  remarks  will  be  restricted. 
•  Fiexions  of  the  Uterus. — On  this  subject  we  have  some  very  .inte-^ 
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resting  and  important  observations.  Scanzoni  finds,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, that  the  cervix,  and  that  part  of  the  uterus  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  the  flexion,  is  generallj  flattened,  the 
uterine  tissue  less  resistant  and  firm  than  usual,  and  especially  on  that 
side  towards  which  the  organ  is  flexed.  The  portions  of  the  uterus  so 
altered  are  described  as  having  a  yellowish  coloiur,  which  on  miax>- 
scopic  examination  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fitct  that  the  proper 
uterine  tissue  has  undergone  fatty  transformation.  The  situation  of 
the  flexion,  generally  combined  with  ante-  or  retro-flexion  of  the 
organ,  is  usually  just  above  the  cervix ;  in  two  cases  atresia  of  the 
uterine  canal  existed  at  the  seat  of  flexion. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  flexion  of  the  uterus  presented 
themselves  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  and  the  chief  of 
the  causes  which  tend  to  its  production  Scanzoni  considers  to  be^ — too 
early  marriages,  followed  by  conception  in  cases  where  the  sexual 
organs  are  yet  imperfectly  developed,  pregnancies  rapidly  succeeding 
one  on  the  other,  and  premature  labour  and  abortion.  The  latter 
cause  is  especially  operative  in  the  production  of  flexions  of  the  uterus 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society,  household  or  other  occupatioDS 
being  with  them  often  resumed  at  too  early  a  period  after  the  prema- 
ture expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  before  the  organ  has 
undergone  the  necessary  involution.  Our  author  further  believes 
that  this  involution  always  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  cases  of  prema- 
ture delive'ry  than  when  the  pregnancy  has  extended  over  the  proper 
period.  Women  who  do  not  suckle  their  infiuits  are  also  said  to  be 
xnore  liable  to  flexions  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  than  those  who  do 
not  so  neglect  their  maetemal  duties,  a  reason  for  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  nipple  during  the  act  of  sucking 
on  the  contractions  of  the  uterus.  Flexions  of  the  uterus  are,  in  a 
few  cases,  more  productive  of  further  results  of  importance;  but 
when  the  lesion  has  reached  a  cei'tain  point,  anomalies  of  the  uterine 
texture  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  necessarily  result.  The  uterine 
vessels  become  enlarged,  the  organ  congested,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised ;  increased 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  erosions  and  ulcers 
of  various  parts  of  the  cei-vix  and  os  uteri,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  uterus,  are  also  results  of  the  lesion  in  question. 

Scanzoni  decidedly  disapproves  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
flexions  of  the  uterus  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  its 
cavity  and  their  retention  there.  He  says :  "  We  bold  their  employ* 
ment  to  be  dangerous,  useless,  and  moreover,  in  consequence  of  insepa- 
rable concomitant  circumstances,  in  many  cases  inadmissible  and 
impracticable."  (p.  93.) 

Scanzoni  further  states  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  state  of  the  uterus  in  several  cases  of  flexion  which  had  formerly 
been  under  the  care  of  Kiwisch,  and  in  which  the  instruments  in 
question  had  been  used.  The  state  of  the  uterus  discovered  was  such 
as  to  convince  him  that  no  good  had  been  effected  by  their  employ- 
inent.     Much  more  benefit  is  to  be  derived  fix)m  a  mode  of  treatment 
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directed  to  the  removal  of  the  textural  changes  of  the  uterus  usually 
present.  If  the  flexion  be  of  recent  date,  and  dependent  on  simpte 
relaxation  of  the  uterus,  the  cold  douche,  cold  hip-baths,  and  vaginal 
injections  consistiug  of  infusion  of  ergot,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  are 
recommended ;  and  when  very  profuse  cervical  blennorrhoea  is  present, 
cauterization  of  the  cervical  canal  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Leeches  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  cervix  every  eight  or  fourteen  days  in  cases  in 
vhich  there  is  abundant  haemorrhage,  the  venous  stasis  being  thereby 
much  diminished,  and  the  tendency  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  mitigated.  Scanzoui  finds  the  obstinate  constipation 
ofl^n  attendant  on  cases  of  this  kind  very  easily  and  simply  obviated, 
by  directing  the  patient  to  wear  a  bandage  round  the  pelvis,  between 
which  and  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen  is  placed  a  pad  or 
cushion.  The  pressure  of  the  pad  is  said  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
fffices  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  be  moreover 
occasionally  effectual  in  removing  the  fiexion  itself. 

Of  114  cases  of  prolapsus  and  procidentia  uteri  treated  by  Scanzoni, 
99  occurred  in  women  who  had  given  birth  to  children.  For  the 
relief  of  simple  cases  of  this  kind  he  recommends  the  sponge  pessary,^ 
alum,  tannic  and  muriate  of  iron  injections.  The  pessary  of  Zwanck, 
consisting  of  two  oval  flat  perforated  pieces,  connected  by  a  hinge-joint, 
which,  after  being  introduced  into  the  vagina,  are  separated  and  main- 
tained in  this  position  by  a  simple  contrivance,  he  finds  useful  in  many 
cases.  The  instrument  is  simple,  easily  removed  and  introduced,  and 
we  think  its  more  extended  introduction  into  this  country  might  be 
attended  with  advantage.  Another  form  of  uterine  support,  the 
air-pessary  of  Jariel,  is  favourably  spoken  of  in'cases  where  the  vaginal 
walls  are  much  relaxed  and  extended. 

Bespecting  the  operative  procedures  for  the  cure  of  this  condition, 
Scanzoni  has  performed  that  of  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  in  order  to  produce  narrowing  of  this  canal, 
in  13  cases;  and  that  of  narrowing  the  vaginal  orifice  in  5  cases. 
He  expresses  himself,  however,  as  ''  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained." 

Of  the  "  chronic  infarctus,"  or  "  chronic  parenchymatous  inflamma-* 
tion  of  the  uterus,"  we  receive  a  very  complete  account.  The  uterus  so 
affected  is  enlarged,  the  uterine  wall  at  the  fundus  sometimes  measuiing 
as  much  as  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  whole  organ  is  also  remarkably 
hard  and  firm,  its  tissue  very  resistant,  diy,  and  anaemic  ;  but  in  parts 
the  vessels  are  much  enlarged  and  full  of  blood,  the  latter  hypenemic 
condition  being  more  often  present  in  cases  of  fibrous  tumour  or  polypi 
of  the  uterus.  The  anatomical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  uterine 
tissue  is  said  to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective 
tissue.  '  The  complications  of  this  condition  of  the  uterus  are — varicose 
enlargements  of  the  veins  in  the  neighbouring  organs;  chronic  catan*h 
of  the  vagina,  bladder,  and  rectum ;  jjeritoneal  adliesions  of  the 
uterus,  and  chronic  hypenemia ;  and  formation  of  cysts  in  the  ovaries. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  menstrual  function  is  generally  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and    in  many  cases  to  give  rise  tct 
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dysmenorrboea.  The  chronic  hypenemia  of  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane often  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  exudation  on  its  mahufx, 
vhich  is  discharged  at  intervals  and  ¥rith  great  pain  in  the  diape  of 
small  membranous  shreds.  The  chief  causes  of  chronic  in&rctus  are, 
according  to  the  author,  acute  metritis ;  any  circumstanoe  leading  to 
irritation  and  congestion  of  the  uterus;  displacements  of  the  organ, 
d5C.  Its  origin  is  frequently  to  be  traced  to  deficient  puerperal  involu- 
tion of  the  uterus,  abortion,  and  excessive  sexual  intercourse.  The 
unfruitfiilness  of  prostitutes  he  considers  to  be  connected  with  the 
existence  oi  this  uterine  hypertrophy. 

On  the  subject  of  Diagnosis,  Scanzoni's  observations  are  always  good. 
There  is  occasionally,  he  remarks,  a  difficulty  in  diagnoeticatiDg  between 
chronic  in£urctus  and  fibroid  tumours  or  polypi  The  state  of  the 
oatamenial  function  will  afibrd  usefal  information^  for  in  chronic  in&urctus 
the  discharge  is, 

"  As  a  rule,  small  in  quantity,  but  in  cases  of  sub-mucous  fibroid  and  voiji^i 
nearly  always  very  profuse,  and  occurring  unusually  often.  Larger,  sab-peri- 
toneal fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus  are  recognised  by  palpation,  as  more  or 
less  clearly  Unnted,  round,  uneven  elevations ;  and,  in  the  case  of  an  intraruterine 
polypus,  or  a  sub-mueous  fibroid  tumour  which  has  attained  a  vdlmne  some- 
what more  considerable,  the  length  of  the  cervix  is  markedly  diminished,  the 
cervix  has  sometimes  actually  disappeared,  iu  consequence  of  the  spreading  out 
of  the  cervical  cavity ;  whilst  in  simple  infarctus  the  ccrrix  is  found  nearly 
always  unusually  enlarged,  and  its  walls  thickened." 

The  treatment  found  most  successful  in  cases  of  chronic  infarctus  in 
ihe  following  : — At  first,  leeches  to  the  cervix  every  ^ve  or  six  days, 
warm  hip-baths,  and  injections,  consisting  of  water  alone,  or  of  solutions 
of  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Internally,  the  use  of  the  mineral  waters 
of  Marienbad,  Kissingen^  Karlsbad,  Ems,  &c. ;  and  in  cases  where  they 
are  indicated,  the  preparations  of  iron. 

The  "  fibrous  tumours'*  of  the  uterus  are  classed  accarding  as  they 
are  situated  within  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  ("  round  fibroid  tumour^), 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ  (**  uterine  polypi"). 

The  "  round  fibroid"  tumours  vary  in  size,  fi:om  a  barleycorn  to 
twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  they  are  chiefly  situated  at  or  near 
the  fiindus.  For  practical  reasons,  Scanzoni  distinguishes  them  into 
« sub-peritoneal,"  "interstitial,"  and  "sub-mucous."  The  diagnosis 
of  each  of  these  forms  is  given  with  great  precision.  The  interstitial 
variety,  inasmuch  as  it  generaUy  attains  a  larger  size  than  the  others, 
and  gives  rise  to  more  profuse  hemorrhage,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
unfavourable  to  the  patient  Iodine  taken  internally^  and  applied 
extemaHy,  Scanzoni  appears  to  have  most  fidth  in  as  a  remedial  agent; 
but  he  si)eak8  rather  discouragingly  of  the  results  obtainable^  so  £ur  as 
a  complete  cure  of  the  disease  is  concerned.  He  does  ^not  remember 
a  single  instance  in  which,  by  the  use  of  these  or  any  other  memoB,  a 
perfect  removal  of  the  fibroid  tumours  was  efifected."  The  symptoms 
produced  may  be  very  much  relieved,  and  even  removed,  by  treat- 
ment, but  the  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  le- 
movah  or  diminution   of  the  intensity  o^  the  secondary  alteration 
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produced  by  the  tumour,  hypertrophy  of  the  uterus  in  particular.  He 
speaks  favourably  of  the  effect  of  an  ointment  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  composed  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment, a  combination  recommended  first  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Rigby. 

After  a  description  of  ''  fibrous  poljrpus**  of  the  uterus,  follows  an 
inquiry  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  three  methods  of  treatment 
usually  recommended  for  the  removal  of  these  bodies — by  the  ligature, 
excision,  and  torsion.  The  same  operation  is  considered  not  to  be" 
admissible  in  all  cases.  Scanzoni  rejects  the  ligature  in  most  cases, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  and  occasionally  dangerous  symptoms  liable 
to  be  produced.  Of  31  cases  (grated  on  by  him,  he  had  only 
used  the  ligature  three  times,  and  in  these  three  cases  either  torsion 
was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  pedicle,  or  excision 
impossible,  owing  to  the  high  attachment  of  the  polypua  Torsion 
was  adopted  in  10  cases:  in  these  cases  it  was  not  possible  to  intro- 
duce the  scissors  sufficiently  far  to  cut  across  the  pedicle,  and  the  &ot 
that  the  diameter  of  the  pedicle  was  small  enough  to  allow  of  the 
tumour  being  twisted  ofif  had  been  ascertained.  Scanzoni  arrives  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  in  question  by  seizing  the  polypus  and 
endeavouring  to  impart  to  it  a  rotatory  motion ;  if  the  rotation  ia 
easily  effected,  the  neck  of  the  polypus  is  considered  to  be  so  thin  as 
to  allow  of  its  removal  by  the  method  of  torsion.  The  long  narrow- 
bladed  scissors  are  the  instruments  recommended  for  the  excision  of 
these  uterine  polypL 

Passing  over  the  disorders  of  menstruation,  a  subject  discussed  in  a 
very  philosophical  manner,  wo  come  to  the  affections  of  the  ovaries. 

Ovarian  tumours  are  divided  into  two  classes,  consisting  of  hollow 
and  solid  tumours.  In  the  first  are  included,  simple  cyst-forma- 
tions, compound  or  multilocular  cysts,  cystic  sarcoma,  colloid  ttmiours^ 
and  cysto-carcinoma.  The  solid  tumours  of  the  ovaries  include  fibroid 
tumours,  of  which  Scanzoni  has  observed  4  cases ;  enchondroma,  and 
cancer,  the  latter  being,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  afi^ion. 

Of  1823  women  observed  by  our  author  in  his  gynaecological  prac- 
tice, 97  were  affected  with  ovarian  disease.  Of  41  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  established  by  post-mortem  investigation, 
simple  follicular  dropsy  was  found  in  14  cases;  compound  cystic 
disease  in  12 ;  colloid  tumours  in  9  ;  cystic  sarcoma  in  5  ;  and  cysto- 
carcinoma  in  2  cases.  In  14  cases  the  right,  in  13  the  left,  and  in  14 
cases  both  ovaries  were  affected.  Lee's,  Ch^reau's,  and  Scanzoni's  cases 
together  are  349  in  number,  and  in  these  the  right  ovary  was  the  seat 
of  the  disease  173  times,  the  left  126,  and  both  ovaries  50  times. 

The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  fetiology  of  ovarian  diseases  are 
thus  expressed : — They,  with  few  exceptions,  only  become  developed 
during  that  period  of  life  in  which  the  generative  organs  are  in  a  state 
of  activity.  Abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  especially  when  com* 
bined  with  menstrual  irregularity,  and  long-continued  and  intense 
hyperaemia  of  the  ovaries,  fiim  whatever  cause,  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  these  affections. 

The  important  and  much-debated  question  as  to  the  proper  treat-  . 
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ment  of  ovarian  dropsy,  the  reader  will  find  comprehensively  and 
judiciously  handled.  The  "  oi)erations"  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this 
affection  are  the  following : — Puncture  of  ovarian  cysts  through  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen ,  puncture  through  the  wall  of  the 
vagina ;  injections  of  irritating  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst ; 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall ;  extirpation  of  the  whole  tumour. 

Scanzoni  regards  the  first  of  these  operations  to  be  generally  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  curative  method,  while  it  is  not  always  free  from  danger. 
The  second,  that  of  puncture  of  the  cyst  through  the  wall  of  the 
vagina,  is  spoken  much  more  favourably  of,  as  affording  a  chance  of 
2)ermauent  relief.  Of  14  cases  operated  on  by  the  latter  method,  8 
were  cured.  In  2  cases  the  cyst  began  to  fill  again  a  few  weeks  after. 
In  3  cases  the  result  was  unknown,  the  patients  having  escaped 
observation,  and  1  died  subsequently  of  typhus.  In  this  operation, 
the  results  of  which  are  thus  so  encouraging,  and  which  is  of  course 
only  admissible  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cyst  has  not  risen  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  cyst  is  punctured,  and  the  fluid  afterwards 
allowed  to  drain  off  through  a  tube  which  is  retained  in  the  cyst  for 
some  few  days.  Injection  of  the  cyst,  Scanzoni  considers  to  be  hazardous, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  always  impossible  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
inflammation  which  may  be  excited  tliereby;  and  excision  of  a  portion 
of  the  cyst  wall  as  still  more  so,  from  the  severe  hsemorrhages  and  inflam- 
mations likely  to  occur.  The  opei*ation  of  extirpation  of  the  tumour 
he  characterizes  as  simply  a  surgical  venture  {chirurgiscft^  WagestUck), 
Of  1 1  cases  operated  on  by  Kiwisch  and  Langenbeck,  he  reports  9  as 
having  terminated  fatally. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  derived  much 
instruction  from  the  perusal  of  the  work,  and  we  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  the  female  generative  organs,  as  a  sound,  practical,  and 
useful  treatise. 


Review  X, 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  Hie  Regulatiofis 
affecting  Hie  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army,  Hia  Organization  of 
Military  Hospitals^  and  tlie  Treatment  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded; 
with  Evidence  and  Appendix,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  command  of  her  Majesty. — London,  1858.     Folio. 

Is  the  spring  of  1856,  after  the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  our  gallant 
tix>op8  in  the  Crimea  had  l>een  substantiated  by  undoubted  evidence, 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Stafford, 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  object  of  this  Committee  was  apparently  (for,  as  there 
were  no  instructions  given  to  it,  this  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the 
general  tenor  of  its  examinations)  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  those 
practical  defects  in  the  working  of  the  department  which  had  become 
manifest  in  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  war ;  to  inquire  into  the 
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ackuowledgcd  and  alleged  grievances  of  the  medical  officers  j  to  suggest 
jBuch  alterations  iii  the  mode  of  their  admission,  promotion,  and  i^e- 
tirement,  and  in  the  system  of  government  of  the  'department,  as 
should  seem  best  calculated  to  raise  it  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency ;  and 
to  make  such  i-ecommendations  on  the  organization  of  military  hos- 
pitals as  would  be  likely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disastrous 
mismanagement  which  had  unfortunately  been  the  characteristic  of 
the  general  hospitals  at  Scutari  in  the  winter  of  1854-5.  In  due  time 
the  Committee  made  its  Report,  which,  with  the  evidence  and  Ap- 
pendix, was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book.  Humours  were  then 
current  of  a  Royal  warrant,  founded  on  its  recommendations,  which 
was  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  medical  department ; 
but  no  such  document  appeared.  On  the  re-assembJing  of  Parliament 
in  1857,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Stafford,  whose  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  soldier  merit  the  highest  praise,  Mr.  F.  Peel  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  This  decision  was 
probably  come  to  from  the  feeling  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  wliich  there  was  not  a  single  medical  officer,  nor  indeed 
any  member  practically  acquainted  with  the  subjects  under  inquiry, 
was  likely  enough  to  commit  some  serious  mistake,  or  to  make  some 
impracticable  recommendation.  The  members  were,  certainly,  much 
at  the  mercy  of  private  advisers,  who  were  not  unlikely  to  direct 
attention  to  points  personally  interesting  to  themselves,  and  to  neglect 
the  weightier  interests  of  the  sick  soldier  and  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment generally. 

In  announcing  the  intention  of  the  Government,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War 

.  "Would  not  deny  that  the  advautaffcs  offered  in  other  services  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  most  able  men  Irom  competing  for  employment  in  the 
Army  Mediciil  Department ;  and  he  was  anxious  that  the  medical  oflScers  of  the 
army  should  possess  at  least  equal  advantages  with  those  enjoyed  by  t  he  same 
class  of  persons  in  other  services.  He  confidently  believed  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission,  coupled  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
of  last  session,  would  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  Question  in  a 
manner  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  medical  officers  and  Deueficial  to 
the  service."* 

Accordingly,  in  May  last  a  Royal  Commission  was  issued  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  formerly  been  Secretary 
at  War;  Mr.  Augustus  Staflford,  who  had  pei-sonal  experience  of  the 
hos2)ita]s  in  the  East,  and  had  obtained  during  the  previous  inquiry 
much  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  department,  and  the  feeling 
of  its  members ;  Colonel  Sir  H.  Storks,  the  military  commandant  of 
the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  and  subsequently  at  those  of  Scutari,  and  now 
holding  an  appointment  as  military  secretary  in  the  war  depai-tment ; 
Dr.  A.  Smith,  director-general  of  the  army  medical  department ;  ^Ir. 
Alexander,  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  who  had  served  through  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  both  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea;  Sir  T.  Phillips, 

•  Uatisard'i  Debates,  vol.  'txliv. 
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Sir  Jas.  Clai*k,  Mr.  J.  R.  Martin,  and  Dr.  J.  Sntherknd,  one  of  the 
sanitary  commissioners  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  18o5,  directing  them 
'<  to  inquire  into  the  organization,  government,  and  direction  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army.*"  Dr.  Balfour,  who  is  well  known  as 
4>ne  of  the  authors  of  the  Army  Statistical  Beports,  was  appointed 
secretary.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  body  of  men  who^ 
from  their  general  acquirements,  their  habits  and  previous  porsuits^ 
and  their  independent  position,  would  be  more  likely  to  conduct  a 
searching  inquiry  into  such  a  matter  honestly  and  impartially,  or  to 
declare  their  opinions  fearlessly,  and  offer  valuable  practical  sugges- 
tions. Nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in  our  expectations.  The 
Heport  is  clear,  temperate,  and  practical,  and  the  inquiiy  bears  marks 
throughout  of  having  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  defects 
and  to  suggest  remedies — not  to  throw  blame  upon  individuals,  or 
to  ascertain,  in  popular  phrase,  ''  whom  we  should  hang.** 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Commission  were  of  a  very  general 
character,  and  admitted  of  considerable  latitude  in  their  inquiries. 
Their  first  step,  therefore,  was  the  very  judicious  one  of  classifying  the 
various  matters,  and  defining  more  strictly  what  they  conceived  to  he 
the  limits  of  their  investigation.  Eeferring  our  readers  to  the  Report 
for  the  details  of  this  classification,  we  may  briefly  sum  them  up  as 
being — the  powers  vested  in  the  medical  department,  and  the  measures 
in  force  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  army,  the  means  provided 
for  its  cure,  the  system  of  recording  and  registering  it^  the  course 
adopted  in  invaliding  soldiers,  the  position  of  the  army  medical  depart- 
ment in  everything  relating  to  the  individual  oflicers,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  organizati<m  of  the  government  of  the  department 

But  the  Commissioners  judiciously  observe : 

"Before  entering  upon  any  consideration  of  the  measures  heretofore  taken, 
or  those  which  should  in  future  be  taken,  to  secure  the  health  of  the  troops, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  the  sufficiency  or  iosnfficiencj  of  the  former  should 
be  tested  by  the  results  produced.  If  the  troops  be  liabitually  in  the  enioy- 
ment  of  as  good  health  as  the  rest  of  your  Mi^esty's  subjects,  a  state  of  thugs 
80  satisfactory  would  seem  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry 
into  the  subject." 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  this,  the  Commission  examined  Dr.  Parr,  of 
the  Registrar-General's  Department;  Mr.  Neison,  an  actuary,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Fiiendly  Societies  ;  and  Colonel 
Sir  A.Tulloch,and  have  given  at  some  length  theresults  of  their  inquiries. 

The  soldier  may  be  considered  as  a  selected  life.  Previous  to 
admission  into  the  army,  every  recruit  is  examined  by  a  medical 
officer;  and  at  this  ordeal,  as  shown  by  a  series  of  returns  in  the 
Appendix,  extending  over  twenty  years,  one-third  of  all  the  men 
inspected  are  refused ;  and  of  these,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
for  causes  which  would  be  likely  to  shorten  life.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  while  the  proportion  of  rejections,  for  medical  reasons,  in  the 
British  army,  on  the  average  of  twenty  years  (1832-51),  amounted  te 
318,  in  the  French  army,  on  the  average  of  thirteen  years  (1831-43), 
it  was  324  per  thousandL  (Appendix,  IxvL) 
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Bnt  there  is  another  operation  by  which  the  mortality  in  the  army 
should  be  diminished.  When  a  soldier  becomes  inefficient,  fix)m  his 
health  breaking  down,  or  from  any  cause  which  disables  him  for 
military  service,  he  is  discharged  as  an  invalid ;  and,  by  this  process, 
firom  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  troops  serving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  got  rid  of  annually,  before  the  period  arrives  at 
which  they  might  be  deemed  emerUL  An  army,  the  admission  into 
which  is  guarded  by  such  precautions,  and  from  the  ranks  of  which 
sickly  and  inefficient  men  are  thus  eliminated,  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  be  more  healthy  than  the  general  population.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
summary  of  the  results  stated  in  the  Report : 

Ratio  of  Deaths  per  1000  liting  at  Army  ^«— 20-40. 

Household  Cavalry* 11-1 

Cavalry  of  the  Line* 13*5 

Infantry  of  the  Line* 17*8 

Foot  Guards* 204 

Male  population  of  England  and  Walesf 9*2 

Country  populationf 7'^ 

Manchesterf 12*i 

Twenty-four  large  towns  where  troops  are  usually  quartered*  .     .  11*9 

Agricaltural  lalwurers,  members  of  Friendly  Societiesf       .    .     .  6*05 

A^cultural  labourers  generally  $ 8*00 

Outdoor  trades  in  towns| 8*54 

Partially  outdoor  trades  m  ditto j: 8*45 

Printers} 909 

Police} 8-92 

Miners} 10-31 

We  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  very  low  rate  of  mortality  of 
agrictdtural  labourers,  members  of  friendly  societies,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Neison,  because  we  are  aware  that  there  are  considerable  sources  of 
error  in  the  returns  of  these  societies  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
rectify.  But,  taking  the  other  occupations,  or  the  general  population, 
there  is  enough  to  excite  surprise  and  to  call  for  searching  inquiry,  in 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  is  one-half 
greater,  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  nearly  double  that  of  the  population  of 
large  town& 

The  Commissioners  having  thus  shown  the  necessity  for  further 
investigation,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  high  rate  of 
m<»rta]ity.     They  state  the  causes  assigned  to  them  to  be : 

**  1.  Night  duty.  2.  Want  of  exercise,  and  suitable  employment.  3.  Li- 
temperate  and  debauched  habits  among  soldiers.  4.  Crowding  and  insufficient 
ventilation,  and  nuisances  arising  from  latrines  and  defective  sewerage  in 
barracks."  (p.  13.) 

To  the  first  of  these  they  are  ''  disposed  to  attach  little  comparative 
importance,"  seeing  that  the  mortality  of  the  police,  who  do  more  of 
that  duty  than  troops,  is  only  one-half  as  high.     It  is  very  difficult  to 
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say  how  much  of  the  mortality  is  produced  by  this  cause.  The  Com- 
missioners havO;  however,  supplied  in  the  Appendix  Bome  returns 
which  may  assist  in  solving  the  question.  The  City  police  force  is 
divided  into  a  day  and  night  police,  which  are  kept  quite  distinct. 
The  day  force  is  divided  into  two  relays,  and  does  duty  from  6  A.M. 
till  10  P.M.;  the  night  force  is  on  duty  every  night  from  10  p.m.  till 
6  A.M.  On  the  average  of  five  years,  the  mortality  in  the  night  force 
exceeded  that  in  the  day  force  by  4  per  1000.  The  numbers  are  too 
small  to  warrant  any  very  positive  deductions,  but  the  results  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  night  duty  does  not  accouut 
for  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  army ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  the  police  are  on  duty  every  night,  the  soldier  mounts 
guard  only  once  in  four  or  five  nights. 

To  the  want  of  suitable  exercise  and  employment  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  attach  considerable  impoi-tance,  and  refer  in  support  of  this 
view  to  Mr.  Neison's  tables.  We  are  not  prepared  to  attribute  much 
of  the  mortality  to  this  cause,  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  crime  and  dissipation  in  the  array  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want 
of  some  rational  occupation;'  enntli  drives  the  men  to  the  grog-shop, 
and  they  become  drunkards  for  want  of  something  to  do.  On  this 
point  we  earnestly  trust  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
will  meet  with  due  attention  from  the  military  authorities. 

The  third  cause  is  that  of  the  intemperate  and  debauched  habits 
among  the  soldiers.  On  the  subject  of  intemperance  the  Commis- 
sionera  remark,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  soldier  is 
moi-e  drunken  than  the  average  of  the  class  from  which  be  is  taken. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  ireason  to  suppose  that,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  balance  of  pay  which  comes  into  his  hands,  and  the  vigilant 
discipline  exercised  over  him,  he  has  fewer  opportunities  of  dinnking 
to  intoxication  than  the  labouring  classes  in  general  But,  even  were 
this  not  so,  we  do  not  think  that  intemperance  would  add  much  to 
the  mortality  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  It  would  probably  tend  to 
increase  materially  the  amount  of  invaliding;  but  it  is  not  till  later 
in  life — till  after  the  age  at  which  a  soldier  is  usually  discharged  to 
pension — that  it  swells  the  list  of  deaths.  Mr.  Neison  jiropounded  a 
theory,  that  diseases  of  the  "  nervous  system,**  and  of  "  the  digestive 
organs,"  may  be 

"  Regarded  as  the  distinctive  type  of  the  causes  of  death  among  intem- 
perate persons ;  and  the  predominance  of  deaths  assigned  to  such  causes  in 
any  particular  collection  of  facts  may  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  of  irregu- 
larity of  habits  having  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent." 

The  Commissioners  observe  that  they  '^  are  unable  to  adopt  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Neison  has  arrived ;"  a  decision  in  which  we 
fully  concur.  Wo  may  observe,  that  if  his  theory  be  correct^  the 
soldiers  of  the  Life  Guards  must  be  more  irregular  in  their  habits 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  and  nearly  twice  as  intemperate 
as  the  Foot  Guards — a  question  which  we  may  safely  leave  to  be 
decided  by  our  London  readers.    It  would  require  much  more  extensive 
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data,  and  more  accurate  observation,  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
an  hypothesis. 

With  regard  to  sexual  debauchery,  with  its  very  frequent  concomi- 
tant venereal  disease,  we  believe  it  to  have  been  under-rated  as  a  cause 
of  disease.  Frequent  attacks  of  83rphilis  break  down  the  constitution, 
and  produce  that  cachectic  condition  which  favours  the  development  of 
phthisia  Syphilis  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  soldiers, 
and  as  it  ofUsn  happens  that  the  same  man  contracts  the  disease  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  it  is  very  likely  under  such  circumstances  to 
break  down  his  constitution.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  special  observations  having  been  made,  but  we  trust  it  will  now 
attract  the  attention  of  the  army  medical  officers,  and  lead  to  some 
accurate  scientific  investigations  into  the  subject. 

But  the  fourth  of  the  causes  assigned,  <'  crowding  and  insufficient 
ventilation,  and  nuisances  arising  from  latrines  and  defective  sewerage 
in  barracks,"  is  that  to  which  the  Commissioners  attach  the  most  im- 
portance. The  difference  in  the  mortality  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
arises  chiefly  from  pulmonary  affections.     It  is  stated  that — 

"  While  in  civil  life  at  the  soldiers'  ages,  the  deaths  by  pulmonary  diseases 
are  63  per  1000;  they  amount  in  the  cavalry  to  7*3,  in  the  infantry  of  the  line 
to  10'2,  in  the  Guards  to  13*8  per  1000 ;  and  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  army,  diseases  of  the  lungs  constitute  the  follow- 
ing proportions ;  namely — in  the  cavalry  53*9  per  cent. ;  in  the  infantry  of  the 
line  57"3  per  cent. ;  in  the  Guards  67*7  per  cent." 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  observe — 

"  It  may  be  stated  that,  in  civil  life,  insufficient  clothing,  insufficient  and  un- 
wholesome food,  sedentary  and  unwholesome  occupations,  and  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  all  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  this 
class  of  diseases.  But  m  the  army  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  clothing,  the 
food,  or  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  itself  are  of  a  character  which  would 
justify  the  imputation  that  they  are  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  of  the  soldier  by  pulmonary  disease.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  soldier  in  barrack  breathes  a  vitiated  and  polluted  atmosi)here, 
it  follows  that  of  the  four  predisposing  causes  above  enumerated,  the  last  is  the 
one  to  which  the  excessive  liability  of  the  soldier  to  this  class  of  disease  may 
be  chiefly  attributed."  (p.  15.) 

The  Commissioners  state,  in  support  of  their  conclusions  as  to  this 
being  the  chief  cause  of  disease,  tliat  the  native  army  of  India,  which  is 
hutted,  and  not  quartered  in  barracks  with  a  number  of  men  massed 
in  one  room,  is  alleged  to  be  the  only  army  of  which  the  mortality  is 
under  that  of  the  civil  population.  But  we  entertain  strong  doubts 
whether  the  returns  firom  that  army  are  to  be  relied  on.  It  has  been 
stated  to  us  by  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  system,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  men  are  granted  furloughs,  and  that  if  they  die  while 
absent  from  their  corps,  they  are  not  included  in  the  casualty  returns. 
Until  accurate  official  statistics  ai'e  published,  we  must  withhold  our 
assent  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Neison  to  the  Commissioners 
on  this  subject.  Nor  do  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  ar- 
gument in  the  Report  founded  on  the  great  salubrity  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  in  the  spring  of  1856.     The  original  army  had 
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been  nearly  annihilated,  and  had  been  repUoed  hy  yoang  soldien^  -wha, 
arriving  afler  judicious  sanitary  arrangements  had  been  adopted  in 
the  camp,  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  disease  as  their  pre- 
decessors, and  in  whom  the  huts,  even  if  equally  insalubrious  with 
the  barracks,  had  not  time  to  develop  those  ckronic  pulmonary  diseases 
which  are  the  cause  of  the  mortality  in  the  army  at  home.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  Guards  might  congratulate  thonselves  on  the  lower 
rate  of  mortality  which  was  certain  to  prevail  amcmg  them  for  some 
time  after  their  return  to  England,  leaving  out  of  oonsideiaiioik  that 
the  men  are  on  the  average  considerably  younger,  owing  to  the  old 
soldiers  who  perished  in  the  Crimea  having  been  ref^boed  by  recmits, 
and  that  in  the  reductions  which  were  made  on  the  termination  of 
the  war,  all  the  sickly  and  ineflicient  men  were  discharged. 

But  without  either  of  these  auxiliary  arguments,  tiwie  was  quite 
enough  to  demand  a  careful  inquiiy  into  the  sanitaiy  conditionL  of  the 
barracks.  The  description  givmi  by  the  OommissioneiB  of  the 
soldier's  home  is  £ur  from  inviting.  The  minimum  cabie  space 
allowed  by  regulation  is  450  feet  to  each  seedier,  but  it  would  ^^Msr 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  barracks  in  the  United  Kingdcan  this  mini- 
mum is  not  attained,  and  in  some  instances  the  apmoe  is  less  than  one- 
half  that  laid  down.  In  like  manner  the  rale  is  neglected  of  having 
a  distance  of  one  foot  between  each  of  the  beds ;  in  some  barracks 
ventilation  is  next  to  impossible,  and  in  others,  where  ventiktors 
exist,  no  means  are  taken  to  prevent  their  being  stopped  by  the 
soldier. 

"  The  result  is,  that  the  soldier  sleeps  in  a  foetid  and  unwholesome  atmo- 
sphere, the  habitual  breathing  of  which,  though  nrodocing  for  the  most  part 
no  direct  immediate  effects,  probably  lays  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  discMC 
which  is  80  fatal  in  the  British  army." 

It  is  probably  also  a  cause  of  fever,  which  is  more  prevalent  and 
twice  as  fatal  a  disease  in  t^e  army  as  in  civil  life^  But  in  addition  to 
this  overcrowding  and  defective  ventilation,  the  atmospliere  of  the 
barrack-room  at  night  is  polluted  by  the  mine-tub^  which  ia  used  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  chamber  utensilB ;  a  piac^oe  jaatly  dcaig- 
nated  by  the  Commissioners  as  "  filthy."  Well  might  one  of  tiie  wit- 
nesses remark — 

"  That  if  the  engineer  officers  had  one-tenth  of  the  expenenee  tlwt  medical 
officers  have  of  the  pernicious  state  of  barrack-rooms  for  want  of  vcayia- 
tion,  and  if  they  had  witnessed  the  use  of  the  disgusting  and  indecent  uiine- 
tub,  they  would  long  ere  this  have  improved  the  one  and  abolished  Uie  other." 

With  the  description  before  us,  given  by  several  vritncaoco^  d  iiie 
condition  of  barrack-rooms,  it  excites  no  sarprise  to  bataldthat  one  of 
them  stated  to  the  Commission — 

"  That  a  soldier  never  knows  a  healthy  home,  as  rmods  air  and  space, 
till  he  commits  some  crime  which  brii^  him  into  toe  thoroughly  venti- 
lated cell  of  a  military  prison." 

As  regards  the  selection  of  ground  for  encampments  and  the  genaral 
sanitary  arrangements  of  a  camp  or  of  a  town  occupied  by  troops  in 
the  course  of  military  operations,  Sir  Richard  Airey  stated  that  tiwre 
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WBS  no  role  makmg  it  imperative  to  consult  tbe  medical  officer.     It 
was  eatiraly  a  matter  of  c^umce,  and  we  fear  too  often  neglected. 

^  If  the  commanding  officer  f  say  tbe  Commissioners)  be  inexperienced  and 
not  sufficiently  well-informed  to  oe  conscious  of  his  ignorance  in  sudi  matters, 
¥e  does  not  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  and  considers  it  intrusive 
if  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  send  most  experieneed  officers  in  1^ 
service,  knowing  the  value  of  such  advice  and  assistance,  nevi^  faQ  to  seek  and 
be  ffuided  bv  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  estimate  which  they  may  have  formed  of 
the  Knowledge  and  ^ood  sense  of  the  medical  officer  be  sudi  as  not  to  inspire 
confidence  in  his  opmion."  (p.  19.) 

Having  diacassed  the  four  caoaes  assigned  to  tiiem  for  the  high 
xatea  of  mortality  in  the  army,  the  CommiaBioners  proceed  to  the 
inyestigation  of  anoiher  subject  which  must  certainly  exereise  a  great 
infinenoe  on  tbe  health  of  the  soldiers — namely,  their  diet  And  in 
this  important  particular  the  arrangements  were  found  to  be  as  un- 
aatisfartory  as  with  regard  to  the  barracks.  The  daily  ration  supplied 
hy  Government  to  the  soldier  consists  of  one  pound  of  bread  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  at  home,  or  one  pound  abroad.  The 
rest  of  the  food  necessary  for  him  is  purchased  under  regimental  super- 
intendence, to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fburpenoe  per  man;  and  how- 
ever high  the  markets  may  be,  this  sum  cannot  be  exceeded.  Under 
this  system,  it  is  impossibto  to  obtain  anything  like  miiformity  in  the 
amount  of  food  suj^ied  at  different  times  and  in  difierent  places. 
But  if  there  be  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quantity,  no  such  complaint 
can  be  made  of  the  cooking,  for  the  Quarter-Mi^ter-General  of  the 
Army  states: 

"  A  company  is  generally  provided  with  two  boilers,  in  one  of  which  the 
soldiers  boil  their  meat,  and  in  the  other  their  potatoes ;  they  have  nothing 
else.  A  man  ^es  on  with  it  from  the  day  he  enlists  till  tlie  day  he  is  dis- 
charged.   He  lives  upon  boiled  meat  for  twenty-one  years."  (Qu.  3060.) 

The  ooDCUTvent  testimony  of  all  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  examined  was  to  the  effisct  that  the  men  became  disgusted 
with  this,  that  the  broth  was  often  left  untouched,  and  the  meat 
thrown  away,  so  that  the  soldier,  who  has  always  been  assumed  as  the 
^rpe  of  a  well-fed  class,  has  in  reality  been  h^-starved  from  disgust 
at  the  food  issued  to  him.  That  this  state  of  matters  must  exert  a 
'  injurious  influence  upon  his  health  will  be  readily  admitted,  and 

ay  well  excite  surprise  that  it  has  not  long  ago  been  changed.  Hie 
men  in  the  Guards  and  Artillery  often  send  the  meat  to  be  baked  at 
their  own  expense,  but  in  the  Line  they  cannot  affi^rd  to  do  so.  It  is 
&r  from  creditable  to  the  authorities  that  snch  an  evident  means  of  im- 
proving the  health  and  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  s(ddier  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected.  The  Commissioners  have  entered  at  consider- 
able length  into  the  questions  of  the  mode  of  supply  and  the  system 
of  stoppages  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  soldier's  ration,  but  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  advert  to  these.  Our  interest  attaches  to  them  as 
exerting  &n  influence  on  the  health,  and  not  as  matters  of  finance. 

The  subject  of  <dothing  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
■MMi,  and,  with  the  exoepiioiL  of  the  tunic,  every  article  is  spoken  of  in 
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terms  of  condemnation.  Boots,  stock,  shako,  forage-cap,  great-coat, 
and  knapsack,  are  in  succession  examined  and  found  wanting  in 
quality,  comfort,  and  utility.  Improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  some  of  them,  but  they  are  still  far  from  having  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  practical 
and  a  manufacturing  people.  Red-tapeism  and  official  routine  have^ 
we  fear,  prevented  the  advantages  of  free-trade  competition  being  ex- 
tended to  army  supplies. 

Such  are  the  principal  causes  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  army  at  home  is  attri- 
butable. The  questions  naturally  arise.  Is  such  a  state  of  things 
unavoidable  ?  Could  not  the  evil  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by 
judicious  arrangements  ?  Would  not  such  a  result  amply  compensate 
for  any  additional  expenditure  required  to  effect  the  necessary  changes  % 
These  questions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  adduced  by  the  Commissioners  in  a  very  interesting 
section  on  the  "effect  of  sanitary  measures.'*  They  give  at  some 
length  four  remarkable  examples  of  what  may  be  done,  in  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  reduction  of  mortality. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  York's  School  at  Chelsea,  **in  its 
conditions  of  life,  and  making  a  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  age 
in  its  inmates,  an  epitome  of  a  soldier^s  barrack."  By  getting  rid  of 
the  over-crowding,  by  ventilation  of  the  dormitories,  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  judicious  and  varied  diet  for  the  everlasting  boiled  beef, 
Dr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality  from  9*7  to  4-8,  and 
the  proportion  annually  reported  unfit  for  military  service  from  12*4 
to  4G  per  1000,  on  the  average  of  eight  and  a  half  years. 

The  second  is  that  of  the  model  lodging-houses,  which  have  been  con- 
structed with  great  attention  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and  in  which 
the  mortality  has  been  little  above  half  that  of  the  metropolia. 

The  third  example  is  the  improvement  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses  since  they  were  placed  under  police  inspection  and  regulations 
as  to  the  numbers  to  be  accommodated,  and  were  cleaned,  ventilated, 
supplied  with  water,  and  fitted  with  water-closets  and  sinks,  trapped 
and  drained  to  the  common-sewer  where  practicable.  The  inspector  states 
that  "no  fever  or  other  epidemic  diseases  have  visited  a  single  lodging- 
house,"  and  in  1854,  only  61  deaths  occurred  from  cholera  among 
82,000  inmates,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  general  rate  over  the 
metropolis. 

The  fourth  example  is  the  improvement  in  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  consequent  upon  abundant  supplies, 
food  of  a  wholesome  character,  and  improved  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  details  given  in  the  Eeport,  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  in  the 
Appendix,  by  Dr.  Farr,  deserve  careful  study,  as  affording  the  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  value  of  sanitary  science.  The  Com- 
missioners likewise  i^efer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  A.  Tulloch,  of 
the  improvements  in  the  health  of  the  ti-oops  serving  abroad,  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  measures  recommended  in  the  Army 
Statistical   Ileports.      The   reduction   of  mortality   in   aome  of  the 
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colonies  is  very  remarkable — for  instance,  in  Jamaica  it  has  on  the 
average  of  fifteen  years  amounted  to  68  per  1000,  in  Ceylon  to  36,  in 
Newfoundland  to  26,  and  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command 
to  19  per  1000.  Results  such  as  these  deserve  serious  consideration, 
and  should  prove  a  powerful  inducement  to  perseverance  in  the  course 
of  sanitary  improvement. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  content  themselves  with  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  but  make  the  necessary  recommendations 
for  their  removal  A  general  improvement  of  the  barracks  as  regards 
space,  ventilation,  conveniencies,  heating  and  lighting ;  attention  to 
sanitary  considerations  in  the  selection  of  sites,  and  in  the  general 
arrangements ;  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  medical  officers  to  suggest 
improvements  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  troops ;  an  improved 
system  of  supply,  with  a  greater  variety  in  the  description  and  cooking 
of  the  soldiers'  diet ;  and  a  complete  reform  of  the  dress  of  the  army, 
are  among  the  principal  suggestions.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  suggestions  is  that  of  appointing  a  sanitary  officer  on  the 
medical  staff  of  an  army  in  the  field,  second  in  rank  to  the  principal 
medical  officer,  and  attached  to  the  Quartermaster-Generars  depart- 
ment. It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  advise  the  general 
commanding  in  chief  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  among  the  troops,  and  to  see  that  the  requisite  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  adopted.  The  executive  duties  of  health  officers  must 
at  all  times,  both  in  peace  and  war,  devolve  upon  the  regimentah 
surgeons,  but  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  head  to  the  sanitary 
branch,  whose  opinion  would  carry  weight  with  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  who  could  superintend  efficiently  the  labours  of  his  subordi-  - 
nates,  would  be  of  the  highest  value  and  importance  to  the  army.- 
The  Commissioners  recommend  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Report 
that  an  officer  eminent  in  sanitary  knowledge  should  be  associated  with 
the  Director-General  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  army, 
the  constitution  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 

Having  concluded  the  first  great  section  of  their  inquiry,  the  Com- 
missioners proceed  to  investigate  the  means  provided  for  the  treatment 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Members  of  the  Conmiission  were  sent 
to  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  to  inspect  the  military  and  naval  hospitals,  . 
and  subsequently  to  Paris  and  Brussels  to  visit  the  principal  civil  and 
militaiy  hospitals  there.  The  reports  made  by  these  members  showed 
the  military  hospitals  to  be  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  the  barracks, 
and  inferior  in  every  respect  to  the  Melville  Hospital,  at  Chatham,  fon 
the  Marines,  and  to  the  hospitals  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Indeed  the 
description  given  of  Fort  Pitt  in  the  Report  fully  justifies  the  remark, 
that  the  military  hospit^  suffer,  <^  not  fix>m  casual  deficiency  in  some 
one  department,  but  from  insufficient  accommodation  and  supply  per- 
vading every  branch  of  the  establishment."  It  is  but  justice  to  Dr. 
A.  Smith  to  state  that,  in  1813,  he  made  a  very  full  report  of  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Chatham,  contrasting 
them  with  the  naval  and  ordnance  hospitals;  but  although  he  was  theu 
|uincipal  medical  officer  there^  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  repre^ 
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aentations,  that  ^the  wont  and  most  dangerous  nuiaanoee  then  com* 
plained  of  hare  not  been  removed  to  tfaia  SajJ*  (p.  34.) 

The  Commissionera  have  also  made  a  comparison  of  the  military 
with  the  civil  hospitals  in  this  country,  the  requisite  information  as 
to  the  latter  having  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  qnestions  addressed 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  eleven  London  and  twenty  provincial 
hospitals.  The  answers  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Appoidix,  and 
afford  much  interesting  information,  particularly  as  to  heating  and 
ventilation.  A  detailed  account  is  given,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  <^  eight  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  and 
particularly  of  the  construction  and  arrangranent  of  Lariboisih^  It 
»  perhaps  superfluous  to  say,  after  our  previous  remarks^  that  they 
are  much  superior  to  our  military  hospitaJk  In  comparison  with  civil 
hospitals,  the  Commissioners  reniaric : 

,*^"The  matters  in  which  the  English  hospitals  are  superior  or  inferior  to 
the  French  are  those  in  which  the  same  superiority  or  inferiority  is  to  be  foond 
in  civil  life.  In  the  spaciousness  of  the  building^,  the  excriknce  of  the  beds, 
and  the  means  of  cookinj^,  the  private  house  in  France  is  superior  to  the 
^^lish,  while  it  is  inferior  in  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of  water,  aad 
to  internal  drainage  and  sewerage,  which,  next  to  ventilation,  are  the  two  Bttst 
important  points  ui  a  hospital.''  (p.  37.) 

In  describing  the  i^tem  of  supplying  the  military  hospitals^  of 
executing  i-epairs,  or  of  obtaining  alterations  and  improvementa,  the 
Commissioners  detail  the  various  departments  concerned,  and  processes 
to  be  gone  through  ;  the  practical  result  of  the  system  being,  that 

"Applications  have  been  made  for  years  to  the  engineer  department  for  the 
execution  of  worfts  and  repairs,  some  urgently  necessarv  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  patients,  which  have  either  been  long  ddayed,  or  in  some  cases  not 
executed  at  all" 

And,  in  some  instances,  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  has  been  permitted 
to  overrule  the  professional  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  and  even  of 
the  director-general.  The  process  necessary  for  obtaining  repairs,  as 
described  by  the  witnesses,  remindl^  one  not  a  little  of  the  nnrseiy 
tale  of  <"  The  House  that  Jack  built.* 

We  have  noticed  theee  points  because  they  fiwrcibly  illnstraie  the 
necessity,  in  the  intetests  of  the  patients,  of  giving  to  the  medical 
officer  power  to  originate  and  carry  out  improvements  in  the  hospital; 
and,  in  the  event  <^  his  authority  being  disputed,  or  his  opinion  over- 
ruled, of  having  some  higher  and  impartial  authority  to  whom  he  may 
appeal. 

A  description  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  new  hospital  in  course 
<»f  construction  at  Netley,  and  in  Captain  Laffim's  evidence  there  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  site  was  sheeted  and  the 
plans  were  prepared.  For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bepeci 
itself,  observing  marely  that  both  site  and  plans  aj^war  to  have  been 
i^roved  of  by  Dr.  Smith,  ^  and  that  no  st^  w»  taken  without  the 
opinion  and  sanetioQ  of  the  Amy  Medieal  Department.'*  It  is  araek 
to  be  regretted  that  the  medMal  officers  on  whom  Dr.  Staskh  relied  to 
Advise  liom,  and  the  engineo'  officers  by  whom  the  plam  were  drawn 
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up,  did  not  visit  Paris  with  a  view  to  examine  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  hospitals  there  ;  nor  does  it  even  appear  that  they  inspected 
any  of  the  new  ones  in  this  country.  That  Netley  is  better  designed 
than  any  of  the  existing  military  hospitals  may  be  admitted ;  but  that 
it  is  much  less  perfect  in  its  construction  and  arrangements  than  such 
an  establishment  should  bo  in  the  present  day  is,  we  feai%  undeniable. 

The  necessity  for  general  hospitals  is  discussed  by  the  Gommis8ione^^ 
and  the  evils  of  the  present  system  shown.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
vision for  lunatic  soldiers  also  engaged  their  attention,  and  chiefly,  as 
it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Conolly,  a  recommendation  is 
made  in  favour  of  a  small  lunatic  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  recent 
and  acute  cases,  trusting  to  civil  establishments  for  the  permanent 
reception  of  such  as  do  not,  within  a  certain  period,  recover  imder  the 
treatment  adopted  there. 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  duties  in  hospitals,  the  Commis- 
sioners express  a  most  unfavoiurable  opinion  of  the  system  by  which  so 
much  administrative  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  medical  officer.  In 
naval  haspitals,  "  the  higher  the  medical  officer  rises  in  his  profession 
the  greater  is  the  amount  and  responsibility  of  the  medical  treatment 
which  devolves  upon  him."  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  army. 
The  Inspector  never  treats  the  sick  ;  his  duties  are  entirely  adminis- 
trative, and  the  patients  fall  to  the  care  of  the  surgeons  and  assistant- 
surgeons.  Everything  required  for  the  sick  must  be  obtained  by 
requisition,  and  these  requisitions  must  be  approved  by  the  principal 
medical  officer,  who,  however,  knows  nothing  of  the  case.  ELis  con- 
trol, therefore,  must  either  be  a  farce  or  injurious.  The  Commissioners 
<x>ndemn  the  whole  system,  and  recommend  that  it  should  be  re- 
modelled in  such  a  manner  that  the  experience  of  the  senior  officers 
should  be  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  the  duties 
of  supply  should  devolve  upon  the  purveyor,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
medical  officer,  imder  regulations  which  would  greatly  diminish  the 
necessity  for  those  never-ending  requisitions.  Miss  Kightingale  thus 
records  the  result  of  her  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present 
system  of  requisitions,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  at  Scutari : 

"This  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks  seems  to  hare  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  monev  instead  of  for  that  of  saving  the  Uves  of  the  sick. 
14  ow  it  fails  in  its  object  Doth  ways,  because  the  Uves  of  men  are  of  more 
money  value  to  the  country  than  any  saving  can  ever  by  any  possibility  be  in 
such  matters ;  and  also  because  it  actually  wastes  money,  for  the  clerk  system 
^aaad  check  system  require  such  a  staff  as  to  cost  far  more  than  the  additional 
supplies  would  do.  No  sptem  can  be  more  expensive  than  ours,  for  these 
leaaona.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  prompt  and  efficient  acticm,  and  ama&- 
quently  hasardous  to  tlie  skk."  (Q.  10,051.) 

On  the  subject  of  field  hospitals,  the  Commissioners  availed  theoi- 
^ves  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  late  war.  They  have  brought 
under  notice  the  chief  defects  which  interfered  with  their  efficieiu^^ 
4Hid  have  offeied  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  future — the  leading 
pxiiiciple  involved  in  these  being,  to  render  the  medical  department 
Jess  dependent  upon  other  branches  of  the  army  for  those  sopplioi 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  treatmeat  of  the  sick  and  vomided. 
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Complaints  having  been  made  as  to  the  system  of  inspections  of 
liospitals,  kCf  the  Commis9ionei*s  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice 
it.     Admitting  the  necessity  of  inspections,  they  remark : 

*'In  the  Army  Medical  Department  the  inspector  and  inspected  are  both  men 
of  science,  and  the  latter  is  actually  engaged  in  treating,  at  his  own  discretioQ 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  patients  who  ha?e  been  entrusted  to  him  on 
the  presumption  ofhis  competency.  The  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  superior 
medical  officer  of  a  peremptory  tone  in  addressing  his  junior  shows  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  to  wliich  both  belong.  A  rebuke 
addressed,  or  a  doubt  thrown  on  the  treatment,  in  the  presence  of  the  patient, 
shakes  the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  the  medical  officer  in  whose  hands,  with- 
out any  choice  of  his  own,  he  is  placed,  and  may  even  mar  his  chance  of  recovery. 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  such  departures  from  propriety,  meriting  as  they 
do  the  severest  reprobation,  can  be  but  of  rare  occurrence;  and  we  have 
made  these  remarks  in  the  belief  that  they  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Director-General  in  checking  them  when  they  do  occur,     (p.  50.) 

In  these  sentiments  every  right-thinking  man  will  concur;  we 
trust  the  Commissioners  are  correct  in  supposing  the  tone  of  undue 
assumption  on  the  part  of  inspecting  officers  to  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  the  evidence  given  before  them  by  medical  officers  would  rather 
lead  to  another  inference. 

Having  considered  the  means  employed  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease,  the  Commissioners  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
system  of  recording  it.  They  refer  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
medical  officers  "  of  the  great  amount  of  clerical  labour  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  returns  required,  and  the  unne- 
cessary writing  caused  by  the  unceasing  and  frequent  recourse  to  the 
system  of  requisitions."  After  a  detailed  notice  of  the  records  now  in 
use,  and  some  suggestions  with  a  view  to  their  simplification,  they 
recommend  a  complete  revision  of  the  regulations  affecting  the  de- 
paiiiment,  many  of  which  have  become  obsolete,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  military  branches  of  the  service  without  any  adaptation  of  these 
rules  to  the  altered  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  army  statistics  appears  naturally  to  follow 
that  of  returns  and  records,  and  the  Commissioners  have  accordingly 
given,  from  Sir  A.  Tulloch's  evidence,  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  reports  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  of  the  troops, 
which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  to  the  practical  value  of 
which  they  bear  strong  testimony.  They  recommend  the  organization 
of  a  statistical  department  at  the  Army  Medical  Board,  which  should 
prepare  and  publish  returns  of  the  sic^ess  and  mortality  of  the  troops 
at  home  and  abroad,  "  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  relieve  them  from  the  continued  influence  of  conditions- 
deleterious  to  health  and  life."     They  observe  that  at  present 

"  Neither  in  the  War-Office,  nor  in  the  department  of  the  Director-General 
is  there  any  statbtical  department  for  the  reports  to  which  we  have  alluded^ 
and  to  the  great  value  of  which  we  have  borne  testimony,  and  the  couniiy  is 
indebted  for  them  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Superintendent  of  Pensioners,  and  the  other  the  Medical  Officer  to  the. 
Eoyal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea."  (p.  52.) 
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With  the  introduction  of  an  official  department  of  this  kind  must 
come  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  diseases,  for  it  would  appear 
that  up  to  the  present  time  "  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  Army 
Medical  Department  is  that  of  Cullen^s  nosology,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1 780."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment has  never  taken  any  step  to  bring  the  returns  up  to  the  present 
improved  state  of  medical  science.  In  this  paiticukr,  at  least,  there  was 
no  control  of,  or  dependence  upon,  other  departments.  With  him  alone 
rests  the  blame  of  being  very  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  profession. 

The  next  subject  noticed  in  the  Report  is  the  "  invaliding"  of 
soldiers;  but  as  the  details  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  duty  is  performed,  and  to  the  arrangements  for  granting 
pensions,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it  in  these  pages. 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  extent  of  mortality  in  the  army ; 
the  regulations  in  force  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldiera  ;  the 
means  available  for  their  treatment  when  sick  ;  and  the  S3r8tem  by 
which  they  are  removed  from  the  ranks  when  no  longer  effective ;  the 
Commissioner  naturally  arrive  at  the  last  great  branch  of  the  inquiry 
— namely,  the  regulations  affecting  the  personnel  of  the  Army  Medical 
Depai-tment.  These  are  examined  under  the  various  heads  of — educa- 
tion— ^pay  and  retirement — ^promotion — roster  of  service — relative 
rank — and  constitution  of  the  governing  body. 

EduccUion. — It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Smith,  that  all 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  department  must  possess  a  diploma 
in  surgery  either  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Dublin, 
or  Edinburgh,  or  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  that  they  must  produce  evidence  of 
having  attended  certain  courses  of  lectui'es ;  and  they  must  pass  an 
examination  at  the  Army  Medical  Board.  Latterly  this  examination 
has  l>een  made  competitive,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  do  not 
come  forward  to  enable  this  new  rule  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
diplomas  of  the  different  licensing  bodies,  however,  are  evidences  of  a 
very  different  amount  of  professional  knowledge  ;  that  of  London  for 
example,  is  merely  a  proof  of  surgical  knowledge,  while  the  others 
comprise  also  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  practice  of  physic.  Dr. 
Smith  considers  the  examination  at  the  Army  Medical  Board  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  this  and  to  test  the  general  acquirements  of  the 
candidate,  but  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  "that  in  all  cases 
such  certificate  as  would  qualify  a  civilian  to  practice  medicine  as  well 
as  surgery,  should  be  exacted  of  the  candidate."  Again,  the  student 
at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  has  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  on 
military  surgery,  but  nowhere  else  have  chairs  for  this  branch  of  pro- 
fessional study  been  instituted.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  states,  that  no 
difference  is  made  in  the  examination,  nor  in  the  subsequent  coui-se  at 
Chatham,  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
such  lectures.  Indeed,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Smith,  and  several  other 
witnesses,  pronounced  them,  as  at  present  organized,  to  be  useless,  and 
Mr.  Ferguason,  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, declared  them  to  be  injurious. 
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The  candidate  having  passed  his  examination,  is  sent  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Chatham,  where  he  is  professedly  taught  the  application  of 
splints  and  bandages,  and  is  required  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
regulations  of  the  service,  and  the  compilation  of  the  various  returns 
furnished  by  medical  officers.  His  efficiency  as  an  operator,  his  ^ti- 
tude  for  describing  disease,  and  his  knowledge  of  patbological  anatomy 
are  also  tested.  But  as  the  period  of  his  stay  at  Chatham  is  quite 
uncertain,  depending  entirely  on  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  these 
instructions  and  tests  are  in  many  instances  of  little  or  no  value.  In 
our  army  there  is  no  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  specialties 
of  military  practice  given  to  the  young  medical  officer,  and  he  is  con- 
sequently too  often  leflb  to  acquire  his  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  the 
health,  or,  it  may  be,  the  life  of  the  soldier.  In  addition  to  a  more 
searching  competitive  and  practical  examination  by  an  independent 
board  of  examiners,  the  Commissioners  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  military  medicine  at  Ketley,  or  the  chief  general  ho^ital, 
wherever  that  may  be,  where  the  candidate  must  go  through  a  course 
of  instruction,  of  stated  duration,  in  the  specialties  of  his  profession,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  shall  be  re-examined,  and  his  commission  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  result  of  that  examination. 

Formerly  an  assistant-surgeon  was  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon,  but  although  the  rule  is  still 
in  existence,  it  has  been  in  abe3rance  for  many  years,  partly  on  account 
of  its  unpopularity,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  of  any  use.  The  Commisaionefs  recom- 
mend its  enforcement,  and  as  it  is  the  practice  in  the  navy,  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  make  it  a 
useful  test  of  an  officer's  acquirements  and  diligence  in  the  army.  The 
Commissioners  remark  that — 

"  Not  only  would  it  be  valaable  as  a  test  of  the  use  which  a  yormg  medical 
officer  lias  made  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  since  he  recei?ea  his  fisl 
commission,  bat  it  would  operate  from  the  moment  he  joins  as  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  study  at  a  time  when  Uie  tone  and  amusements  of  young^  offims,  witk 
whom  he  for  the  first  time  associates,  offer  the  strongest  temptation  to  idlenett 
and  dissipation,  and  when  habits  are  formed  which  probably  coloor  his  idide 
after  career."  (p.  CI.) 

But  to  carry  out  such  a  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  grant  to  the 
assistant-surgeon  an  opportunity  of  refireshing  his  knowledge,  and 
bringing  himself  up  to  the  mark  by  revisiting  the  hogyitala  and  ai- 
ien&ig  lectures.  For  this  purpose  arrangements  mmt  be  made  to 
grant  him  leave  of  absence,  the  necessary  precautions  being  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  period  so  granted  is  devoted  to  the  pmrpooe  for  whidi 
it  is  intended. 

Fay  and  HeUremerU, — ^The  nnanimoua  o|»nion  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses from  civil  life  was,  that  the  pay  and  xetirement  of  the  ansy 
medical  officers  are  not  such  as  to  induce  the  best  daaa  of  medieal 
students  to  become  candidates  for  commiasioiifl,  and  they  stated  tlaMt 
they  do  not  recommend  them  to  do  so.  Such  an  opmioa  exfMreaaod  hf 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Paget^  and  Dr.  F^udkea^  becked  m 
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it  is  by  similar  testimony  from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Universities 
a&d  Koyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  ought  to  weigh 
powerfiilly  with  the  Government  in  inducing  them  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  that ''  a  considerable  augmentation 
he  made  to  the  pay  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  army  medical 
officers."  Looking  to  the  gallant  deeds  which  have  been  done  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India,  it  surely  is  not  too  much  to 
demand  for  them  that  Government  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  to  them  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the 
most  efficient  aid  which  medical  science  can  give,  and  should  not,  by 
an  ill-judged  parsimony,  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  being  treated 
by  an  under-educated  or  inefficient  medical  staff 

Promotion. — One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  medical  officers 
m  the  Crimea,  as  stated  in  their  memorial  to  Lord  Panmure  which 
was  laid  before  Mr.  Staffi:)rd's  Committee,  was  that  the  promotion  did 
not  appear  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  principle ;  and  that  on  a  point 
of  such  vital  importance  they  were  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Director-GeneraL  To  this  question,  therefore,  the  Commission  natu- 
rally directed  its  attention;  medical  officers  were  called  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  bring  forward  cases  in  support  of  their  assertions;  and  Dr. 
A.  Smith  was  affi)rded  an  opportunity  of  answering  their  statements, 
and  explaining  the  cases.  The  system  on  which  promotion  is  con- 
ducted was  explained  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  that  of  dividing  all  the 
military  stations  into  groups,  and  giving  death  vacancies  which  oc- 
curred there  to  the  senior  assistant-surgeon  in  the  group;  but  vacancies 
created  not  by  death,  but  promotion,  are  given  to  the  senior  in  the 
army,  without  reference  to  where  he  may  be  serving.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  grouping  of  stations  is  the  cost  of  moving  medical 
officers  under  any  other  system,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  regiment  might  otherwise  be  left  without  a  surgeon.  But  the 
present  system  carries  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  for  the  cost  and 
inconvenience  must  be  equal  whether  the  vacancy  arise  from  a  death 
or  from  promotion,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  senior  in  the  army  is 
taken.  It  is  stated,  however,  "  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Director- 
General,  who  is  anxious  to  prevent  any  general  rules  from  operating 
harshly  on  individuals,  to  avoid  such  a  result  by  a  fi:esh  enactment  to 
meet  each  special  case  as  it  arises.*"  Here,  then,  appears  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  complaint  of  the  Crimean  petitioners ;  there  is  no 
written  law  of  promotion  in  the  department,  but  a  system  is  professed 
to  be  worked  from  which  deviations  take  place  whenever  a  case  arises 
which  appears  to  the  Director-General  to  operate  harshly  towards  an 
individual  officer.  The  exception  to  the  rule  occurs,  and  appears  to 
be  an  act  of  favouritism,  beoiuso  no  explanation  is  given,  while  the 
officer  who  would  otherwise  have  got  the  promotion  con^ders  himself  un- 
justly treated.  Dr.  Smith  himself  admits  this,  for  he  says  in  his  evidence, 

"  They  think  that  I  have  been  actinj^  unfairly  when,  if  they  knew  the  cir- 
eomstanoes,  which  I  have  often  mentioned  to  them  when  they  complained, 
they  would  have  seen  that  I  could  not  have  acted  in  any  other  way.^ 
(Qu.  7426.) 
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And  again ; 

"Itliinkl  have  already  shown  that  the  statements  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced h;  certain  medical  officers  to  prove  mal-administration,  have  been  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  circun. stances  which  rendered  necessary  the  acts  of  which 
they  complained.  Ig:norance  in  this  respect  will  always  prevail,  therefore  the 
head  of  tne  depart ment  must  expect  that  many  of  the  measures  he  will  have 
to  adopt  for  the  interests  of  the  service  will  be  misunderstood,  and  even  mis- 
represented." (Qu.  9466.) 

Upon  this  "  hand  to  mouth*'  system  of  adminiBtration  the  Com- 
missioners observe : 

"  Practically,  the  result  lias  been  that  in  the  lower  ranks  the  principle  of 
seniority,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  promoting  each  man  in  his  turn,  acoordmg  to 
the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  service,  is  nullified;  and  the  rules  by  which  the 
Director-General  seeks  to  compensate  for  such  departures  from  the  strict 
principle  of  senioritv,  and  equalize  the  chances  and  the  career  of  each  officer, 
being  unknown  to  the  service,  dissatisfaction  has  been  created,  and  sometimes 
even  motives  have  been  imputed,  which  a  full  explanation  of  the  history  of 
each  case  would  often  show  to  be  entirely  unfounded.  To  us  it  appears  that 
such  a  result  not  unnaturally  attends  a  system  where  so  much  ex{uanation  is 
necessary,  and  so  little  can  be  ^iven ;  and  we  doubt  whetJier  any  lai^  depart- 
ment can  be  satisfactorily  administered,  except  on  some  simple  and  intelli- 
gible principles,  which  should  be  patent  to  all,  and  which  should  not  be  de- 
parted from,  except  on  occasions  previously  specified/'  (p.  67.) 

Ailer  fully  detailing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
various  systems  on  which  promotion  may  be  conducted,  the  Commis- 
sioners arrive  at  the  conclusiou, 

"  That  an  adherence  to  the  rule  of  strict  seniority  in  the  lower  ranks,  with 
some  exceptions  which  we  will  afterwards  specify,  and  strict  selection  in  the 
upper  ranks,  constitute,  upon  the  whole,  the  system  most  likely  to  work  bene- 
ficially for  the  public  service."  (p.  68.) 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  have  also  gone  into  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  retaining  the  I'ank  of  first-ckuss  staff-surgeon,  and 
liave  decided  it  in  the  negative.  The  principle  which  appears  to  per- 
vade these  recommendations  is  that  of  improving  the  position  of  the 
executive  ranks,  and  throwing  upon  them  more  responsibility  than  at 
present ;  at  the  same  time,  by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  inspections 
as  now  conducted,  they  get  rid  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  rank  of 
first-class  staff-surgeou,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  deputy- 
inspectors,  who  are  necessary  for  hondjide  administrative  duties,  add  to 
the  number  of  prizes  in  the  department.  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  his 
dissent  from  this  plan,  but  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  President  of  the 
Commission,  states  his  continued  adherence  to  the  recommendations, 
and  his  dissent  from  Dr.  Smith's  objections,  as  he 

"  Entertains  the  opinion  that  the  army  medical  officers  are  over-inspected  at 
present,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  officers,  and  the  interest 
in  their  profession  which  attaches  to  responsibility,  is  thereby  wddLci^." 
(p.  84.) 

Hosier  of  Service, — The  Commissioners  recommend,  in  general  terms, 
the  adoption  of  a  roster,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  Director- GeneraTs  selec- 
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tion  of  any  officer,  whatever  his  place  on  the  roster,  for  special  appoint- 
ment to  any  station  or  duty  for  which,  from  experience  aad  charEuster, 
he  might  be  deemed  to  be  specially  qualified. 

Rdative  Rank, — Of  all  the  grievances  brought  forward  by  the  army 
medical  officers,  perhaps  there  was  none  which  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
feeling  of  injustice,  and  consequent  irritation,  than  their  position  with 
reference  to  their  brother  officers.  A  specific  military  rank  was 
assigned  to  them  by  their  Sovereign,  coupled  only  with  the  very 
reasonable  condition  that  it  should  not  confer  on  them  the  right  to 
military  command.  But  they  were,  in  effect,  deprived  of  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  rank  thus  given  to  them.  They  did  not  share 
equally  in  the  distribution  of  honours;  they  did  not  receive  the  allowance 
of  prize  money  or  the  pension  due  to  their  rank  ;  and  their  widows  were 
granted  only  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  the  military  officer  next  below 
them  in  rank.  From  the  want  of  well-defined  regulations,  the  position 
of  a  medical  officer  on  courts  of  inquiry,  or  boards,  depended  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  good  feeling  or  caprice  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
in  India,  by  an  order  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  in  direct  opposition, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  her  Majesty's  regulations,  on  committees  com- 
posed of  military  and  medical  officers,  the  former  were  invariably  to 
take  precedence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  injustice 
to  the  widows  of  the  medical  officers  was  brought  under  Lord  Panmure's 
notice,  and  was  immediately  remedied  by  a  Royal  warrant  granting 
to  them  the  same  rates  as  to  the  corresponding  military  ranks.  On 
the  personal  question  of  the  position  of  the  medical  officer,  we  quote 
with  great  satisfaction  from  a  very  able  Minute  on  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  now  before  us.     His  Lordship  says  : 

"  32.  There  are  several  particulars  in  which  the  medical  service,  as  a  body, 
lies  under  great  disadvantages,  and  which  they  regard — justly,  in  my  opinion— 
as  grievances  that  ought  to  be  removed.  1  refer  to  the  inequality  which  now 
prevails  between  the  position  of  a  medical  otiiccr  and  that  of  his  brother 
officers  in  respect  of  pension,  honours,  and  rank.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
such  inequalities  are  founded  on  no  sound  grounds  of  justice,  expediency,  or 
policy ;  no  valid  reason  ever  has  been  or  can  be  alleged  for  maintaining  them. 
Their  effect  is  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  medical  officer,  to  depreciate  a  pro- 
fession and  class  of  ser\qce  which  ought  to  be  held  in  the  utmost  respect,  and 
supported  equally  from  motives  of  prudence  and  gratitude." 

After  commenting  on  "  the  absurdity  of  regarding  a  medical  officer 
a3  a  non-combatant,"  his  Lordship  proceeds  to  observe : 

'*  35.  But  the  most  galling^,  the  most  unmeaning  and  purposeless  regulation 
by  which  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  imnosed  upon  medical  officers,  is  by  the 
refusal  to  them  of  substantive  rank.  The  surgeon  and  assistant-surgeon  rank 
invariiibly  with  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  but  the  rank  is  only  nominal 
wherever  medical  officers  and  others  are  brought  together  on  public  duty ;  the 
former  has  no  rank  at  all,  and  the  oldest  surgeon  on  the  list  must  in  such  case 
range  himself  below  the  youngest  ensign  last  posted  to  a  corps. 

"  36.  It  LB  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a  system  as  tliis  can  have  been 
maintained  so  long,  on  the  strength  of  no  better  argument  than  that  '  it  haa 
been,'  therefore  *  it  ought  to  be.*  It  is  impossible  to  imagme  what  serious  justi- 
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ficaiioa  can  be  offered  for  a  system  which,  in  respeet  of  eztenial  pontion,  post- 
pones service  to  ine]q[)erience,  conning  to  ignorance,  ace  to  joutk;  a  sjkem 
which  gives  a  subaltern  who  is  hardly  tree  from  his  dnU  pre^dcnee  over  his 
elder,  who  perhaps  has  served  through  every  campaign  for  thirty  ^ears;  a 
system  whicn  treats  a  member  of  a  learned  profession — a  man  of  ability,  a&aU, 
and  expeiienoe— as  inferior  in  position  to  a  comet  of  cavalry  just  entcnng  on 
his  study  of  the  nay  and  audit  reffulations ;  a  system,  in  fine,  wlikii  tiinsts 
down  grey-headea  veterans  below  beardless  boys.    (p.  417.) 

Concurring  in  the  justice  of  these  observations,  the  Commisaonen 
have  made  a  series  of  recommendations,  which,  if  acted  on  by  Go- 
vernment, will  abolish  all  such  unjust  distinctions,  and  secure  to  the 
medical  officers  those  advantages  which  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  rank  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Soverei|gn.  Ahneadj  an 
important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  The  East 
India  Directors  having  carefully  considered  the  representation  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  ordered,  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  that  ^'whenever  com- 
mittees composed  of  military  and  medical  officers  are  convened  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President  is  invariably  to  be  a  miHtuy 
officer,  and  the  members  are  to  take  precedence  according  to  th«r 
relative  rank."  A  similar  order  has  been  issued  by  H.B.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners,  so  that  we  trust  this  source  of  annoyance  and  irrita- 
tion is  now  finally  set  at  rest. 

CoTUtituHon  o/*  the  Army  MediecU  DeptsrimerU, — Before  oonchiding 
their  Report,  the  Commissioners  have  discnssed  the  question  of  tin 
best  form  of  government  for  the  department.  After  a  brief  dretch 
of  the  different  forms  of  administration  which  have  prevafled,  and 
an  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  analogous  bodies  aro  conducted, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  efficient  system  is 
that  of  a  responsible  Director-Qei^nal,  with  a  Council  attached  to 
advise  with  him  in  all  questions  of  difficulty,  but  having  no  vote  or 
power  to  interfere  with  his  decisions  beyond  recording  their  opinions. 
The  Council  is  to  consist  of  three  members,  who  are  to  superintend 
the  professional^  statistical,  and  sanitary  details  of  the  dq>artment  re- 
spectively, under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  Director-GrenmL 
To  this  plan  Dr.  Smith  objects,  but  the  reasons  he  assigna  do  not 
appear  to  us  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  very  lucid  argument 
upon  which  the  Commissioners  have  based  their  proposition.  Thdr 
object,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  has  been, 

"To  fix  responsibility  on  one  man,  and  on  one  only,  but  to  secure  to  him 
before  his  decision  is  given  the  advantage  which  results  from  hearing  the 
opinions  of  others,  so  that  the  matter  under  discussion  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  his  consideration  under  aU  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  viewed;  at 
the  same  time,  business  of  a  mere  routine  character  will  be  expedited  by  its 
allotment  to  the  heads  of  each  department  under  such  regolationa  as  shall 
insure  to  the  DirectX-General  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  current  tnuisacdoos 
of  the  office."  (p.  84.) 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  noticed  at  some  length  the  evidence  of 
Miss  E.  Nightingale,  who  was  examined  by  means  of  written  qil«Btiona. 
It  contains  many  interesting  details  as  to  the  ext^it  and  camea  of  the 
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mortality  in  the  Crimea ;  the  errors  of  the  hospital  system  in  operation 
at  Scatari ;  the  sanitary  defects  in  these  hospitab ;  the  want  of  sap- 
jpiiea,  and  the  diJOEienlties  experienced  in  getting  them  even  when  in 
store ;  and  the  mode  in  which  such  difficulties  were  overoome,  and 
may  be  prevented  in  future.  We  are,  however,  reluctantly  compelled 
to  postpone  this  part  of  our  labours,  but  hope  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  when  we  are  able  to  lay  bef<»re  our  readers  a  notice  of  Dr. 
£hnith  s  long-promised,  but  still  forthcoming,  statistics  of  the  late  war. 
JxL  the  mean  time  we  recommend  to  their  perusal  this  part  of  theBeport, 
in  which  they  will  also  find  the  results  of  Miss  Nightingale*s  expe- 
rience as  to  the  organization,  management,  and  supply  of  ho^itals,  and 
arrangements  for  nursing  the  sick. 

We  have  thus  briefly  noticed  the  leading  points  in  the  Report. 
Want  of  space  has  compelled  us  to  pass  over  many  details  on  which 
we  could  with  satisfiiction  have  expatiated.  The  volume  cannot  ML 
to  prove  useful  to  those  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  copious  appendix  will  be  often  referred  to  by  all  studenta 
ef  vital  statistics. 

With  regard  to  the  tone  and  composition  of  the  Beport,  we  fully 
concur  in  Uie  following  description  of  the  TifMs: 

''The  Report  is  not  the  production  of  zeal  without  knowledge; 
political  feeling  does  not  enter  into  it,  nor,  indeed,  feeling  of  any  kind, 
except  an  evident  wish  to  arrive  at  truths  that  are  not  always  on  the 
wxvr&Lce.  The  style  is  perfectly  temperate,  with  no  partial  colour  or 
exaggeration.  The  facta  are  left  to  produce  their  own  impression,  and 
that  is  often  stronger  than  would  be  made  if  they  were  dressed  with 
all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric ;  and  a  praiseworthy  impartiality  is  pre- 
served throughout  the  Report.  ....  The  reader  may  infer  from  it  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  and  be  moved  to  ridicule  or  indignation  according 
to  his  nature;  the  Commission  never  expresses  either  emotion. 
Emotion  would  disturb  statistics,  and  feeling  has  no  place  in  a  table 
of  averages;  to  probe  the  wound  and  apply  the  knife  steadily  is  the 
surgeon's  duty;  a  tendency  to  the  hysterical  at  the  crisis  of  a  case 
would  prove  his  ruin.  The  cold,  unimpassioned  style  of  the  Report  is 
a  merit.** 

Revdew  XL 

Pathological  atid  FraeHcal  Obseroations  on  Diseaiee  of  the  AlimerUa/ry 
Canalj  (Esophag^is,  Stomach,  Caecwm,  and  Intestinee.     By  G.  O. 
Habershon,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  Assistant-Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  ^c. — London, 
1857.     8vo,  pp.  387. 
Ws  believe  that  this  book  will  be  read  with  interest.     It  is  calculated 
to  impart  instruction  to  all  of  us.     How  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ? 
A  field  of  observation  like  that  afforded  by  Guy's  Hospital  probably 
does  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a  physician 
of  that  institution  could  not  illustrate  well  from  his  own  experience 
all  the  ordinary,  and  most  of  the  extraordinary,  diseases  that  are  met 
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with  in  this  conntiy.  But  to  do  this  labour  must  not  be  spared. 
Clinical  research,  the  recording  of  facts  and  their  snbeequent  careful 
classification  and  arrangement,  can  never  be  substituted  by  merelj  ex- 
tensive opportunities. 

The  text  of  the  work  forms  an  excellent  summary  of  our  practical 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  discussed,  and  the  treatment  suggested 
mostly  recommends  itself  to  the  approval  of  all  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  their  management.  But  we  must  add,  as  much  as  anything 
to  avoid  repetition,  that  every  section  is  not  illustrated  by  "  the  in- 
stances themselves  ;**  that  where  instances  are  given  (and  there  is  a 
record  of  163  cases),  they  do  not  always  illustrate  the  text;  that  many 
are  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  often  £Ekil  to  furnish  the  inferences 
which  it  is  professed  to  draw  from  them.  We  are  &r  from  saying  that 
this  defect  is  invariable,  or  that  it  would  have  existed  in  any  section 
had  the  cases  l)een  published  with  all  their  details ;  nor  would  we  be 
understood  to  imply  that  the  inferences  are  such  as  medical  observers 
arc  not  likely  to  find  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  a  large  hospital 
All  we  affirm  is,  that  the  grounds  for  these  conclusions  often  do  not 
exist  in  the  cases  as  narrated. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  introductory,  the  author  briefly  reviews 
the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  light  reflected  upon  them 
by  the  anatomy  and  ascertained  physiology  of  the  organs  concerned. 
The  whole  chapter  is  excellent.  We  question,  however,  whether  Dr. 
Habershon  could  maintain  his  position  when  he  classes  henbane  with 
opium  as  diminishing  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  In  common 
with  the  mass  of  the  profession,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
bining it  with  purgatives — as,  for  instance,  with  colocynth — ^without 
observing  any  reduction  in  their  efiiciency.  We  once  had  an  old  gen- 
tleman as  a  patient,  who  marked  a  box  of  five-grain  pills  of  extract  of 
henbane,  which  we  had  prescribed  to  allay  his  cough,  ''  aperient  pills," 
and  constantly  used  them  when  his  bowels  were  at  all  costive. 

Chapter  IL,  On  Disease  of  the  GQsophagus,  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  principally  occupied  by  an  accoimt  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia, 
which  are  thus  enumerate  : 

"  1.  From  disease  of  the  tonsils  or  palate.  2.  From  diffused  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pharynx  or  cesophagus,  or  from  local  suppuration, 
Fometimes  in  connexiou  with  disease  of  the  spine.  3.  From  disease  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  or  epiglottis.  4.  From  functional  or  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  cesophagus  or  phar>nx,  as  in  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  &c.  6.  From  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles.  G.  trom  acute  mflanimation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
7.  From  mechanical  injury  or  poison.  8.  From  structural  obstruction  to  the 
wsophagus,  as  (1)  constriction;  (2)  ulceration,  sometimes  communicating  with 
the  larynx ;  (3)  cancerous  disease ;  (4)  obstruction  from  the  pressure  of  ancu- 
rismal  or  other  tumours."  (p.  13.) 

After  observing  that  "  the  most  marked  true  spasm  of  the  phaiynx 
and  cesophagus  is  found  in  hydrophobia,"  a  case  is  mentioned  in 
which, 

*'  Besides  great  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
the  pharynx  was  the  only  part  affected,  and  the  appearance  here  was  very 
peculiar.    The  organ  appeared  more  than  twice  its  natural  ci^>acity;  the  coih 
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strictor  muscles  retracted  to  the  utmost ;  the  fauces  exceedingly  large,  from 
the  rigid  contraction  of  the  soft  palate ;  and  every  part  appear^  expanded  to 
the  utmost."  (p.  17.) 

A  class  of  cases  is  alluded  to,  in  which  iDability  to  make  the 
attempt  to  swallow  may,  in  insane  persons,  be  construed  as  paralysis. 
Dr.  Habershon  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  there  sometimes  is 
in  deciding  between  deep  and  extensive  ulceration  and  cancerous 
disease  of  the  gullet  as  a  cause  of  dysphagia.  In  the  ulcerative  cases, 
where  a  fatal  result  from  starvation  is  imminent,  and  where,  from  th^ 
position  of  the  disease,  cesophagotomy  would  be  not  only  difficult  but 
ineffective,  the  suggestion  to  establish  a  gastric  fistula  meets  with 
favour  at  his  hands.  The  readiness  with  which  such  fistula  may  be 
formed  in  animals  renders  it  probable  that  a  similar  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  human  subject  might  not  be  succeeded  by  any  severe 
peritonitis.  The  remarkable  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Murchison  will  also 
occur  to  our  readers,  in  which  a  woman  of  highly  hysterical  tempe- 
rament safely  effected  such  an  opening  by  binding  a  copper  coin  upon 
an  incision  in  the  integument.  The  pulmonary  complication  in  cases 
of  fatal  cancer  of  the  gullet  is  especially  insisted  on : 

"  In  only  1  out  of  13  cases  did  death  appear  to  result  from  inanition,  Jmd 
then  not  altogether  free  from  disease  of  the  lun^.  In  7  there  was  pneumonia ; 
in  2,  gangrene  of  the  lung ;  in  1,  acute  hronchitis  and  laryngitis ;  in  1,  pleurisy ; 
in  1,  cancer  of  the  lung,  with  great  congestion ;  in  1,  death  from  inanition.'* 
(p.  31.) 

Dr.  Habershon  recommends,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  dys- 
phagia, that  the  attempt  to  swallow  solid  food  should  for  a  time  be 
avoided ;  and  if  the  swallowing  of  fluids  should  be  very  difficult,  that 
the  patient  should  for  a  short  time  be  supported  upon  nutrient  in- 
jections alone.  In  one  case  narrated,  such  abstinence  for  a  single  day 
enabled  the  sufferer  on  the  following  day  to  take  beef  tea,  eggs,  milk, 
and  brandy. 

In  the  third  chapter,  On  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  the 
following  explanation  is  suggested  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  gastric  follicles  may  be  brought  about : 

"  The  effect  of  loss  of  nervous  power  in  a  limh  manifests  itself  sometimes 
by  extreme  fatty  degeneration  of  tne  muscular  fihres,  and  in  these  we  are  ahle 
to  trace  distinctly  the  cause  to  its  effect.  We  do  not,  however,  know  in  the 
same  way  the  precise  influence  or  action  of  the  large  nerve-ganglia  in  the 
alimentary  canal  upon  the  viscera  to  which  they  are  distributed ;  hut  in  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  cnronic  abscess  or  phthisis,  we  cannot  suppose  that  with  the 
diminished  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  the  wasting  of  all  the 
voluntary  muscles,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  every  nutritive  cliange,  that 
these  large  nervous  centres  should  alone  continue  to  act  with  the  energy  of 
health.  They  are  probably  dso  affected,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach,  the  cause  is,  probably,  not  in  that  viscus  itself,  but 
in  the  large  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen ;  and  hence  its  association 
with  other  degenerative  cnanges."  (p.  55.) 

There  is  a  brief  section  in  which  post-mortem  solution  of  the  stomach 
is  discussed.  The  following  curious  sentence  certainly  requires  ex- 
planation : 

"Sudden  death  during  digestion,  or  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease, 
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especially  inflammatory  disease  in  a  young  subjed^  appean  to  tUmtdate  tbe  fol- 
licles to  pour  out  secretion  at  irregular  iimet  and  in  excessive  quantitj:."  (p.  58.) 

What  could  possess  Dr.  Habershon  to  pen  thisl  Of  oaone  the 
italics  are  not  bis. 

Tbe  account  tbat  is  given  of  nloeration  of  the  Btomadi,  whidi  k 
divided  into  ''soperfioiBl,**  '^follicular  or  aphthous,**  and  ^'-chronic and 
perforating,"  ulceration,  is  very  good,  and  the  ruks  laid  doiwn  for 
treatment  judicious.  Tbe  oases,  however,  related  in  ilhistration  are  m 
brief,  tbat  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  reader  to  ^ntiafy  himaelf  as  to  the 
correctness  of  tbe  inferences.     Take,  for  tnstanoe, 

"  Case  XXXV.  Superficial  Ulceration  of  the  Stomach,    Catarrh  ^  the  Colon. 

Cirrhons. ,  aged  twenty-four,  a  coachman,  of  intemperate  habits,  after 

exposure  to  cold,  bad  ascites ;  in  about  six  wed^s  he  was  tapped ;  peritonitis 
came  on,  and  he  died."  (p.  75.) 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  dismissed  in  four  lines  and  a  half, 
and  it  is  merely  stated  that  '^  the  stomach  was  in  some  parts  congested, 
thickened,  and  mamillated,  and  in  several  parts  presented  superficial 
nlcers  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  involving  only  the  mucous  mem- 
brane." This  case  is  adduced  as  a  marked  instance  of  the  insidious 
character  of  chronic  disease.  It  is  true  occasional  vomiting  is  subse- 
quently alluded  to,  but  we  are  told  nothing  about  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pain,  tenderness,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  &c.  Case  XUV.  is 
another  example  of  this  deficiency;  apart  from  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearances it  nms  thus : — "  Ellen  R.,  aged  twenty-five,  admitted  July, 
1847,  and  died  August  5th.  History  not  known,  except  that  she  had 
faecal  vomiting."  (p.  86.^  One  would  have  expected  that  during  the 
five  days  at  least  that  the  patient  occupied  a  bed  in  Guy^s  Hospital, 
something  more  would  have  been  discovered  than  that  she  had  fiscal 
vomiting.  We  shoidd  also  have  expected  from  Dr.  Habershon  that 
the  experience  of  so  large  a  hospital  would  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  relation  of  ulcer  and  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  to  sex  and 
age,  and  are  disappointed  in  finding  that  he  contents  himself  with 
quoting  Dr.  Briuton's  recent  essay  upon  the  subject.  Not  a  single 
case  is  given  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  treatment  in  ulc» 
of  the  stomach.  The  only  case  narrated  in  the  section  of  treatment 
doe^  not  mention  the  subject  at  all.  What  concluaionB,  then,  can  the 
reader  draw?  Wo  defy  any  one  to  discover  sufficient  matftrwl*?  for 
those  conclusions  also  with  which  our  author  winds  up  his  remarks 
npon  ''  cancer  of  the  stomach,"'  in  the  nine  preceding  cases  which  are 
stated  to  indicate  them.  We  do  not  question  the  abstract  ta-oth  of 
the  author's  inferences. 

Chapter  lY.,  On  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  constitutes  a 
good  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  this  obscure  subject.  A  special 
section  is  devoted  to  hsematemesis.  Although  there  are  very  few  who 
now  believe  in  haemorrhage  "  by  exhalation,'"  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
vai'iable  occurrence  by  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  containing  system 
of  vessels,  the  following  quotation  will  be  read  with  interest  It  meets 
an  argument  that  used  to  be  adduced  from  the  impossibility  of  disco- 
vering the  ruptured  vessels  in  some  cases  of  fatal  luematemesis. 
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"  Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  transudation  of  blood  through  unrup- 
tured capillanes ;  if,  however,  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a 
fKirtion  of  intestine  distended  with  blood  from  diseased  mitral  valve,  and  pre- 
eenting  spots  of  ecohjmosis,  they  {tie)  will  observe  what  is  probtUilj  the  course 
of  the  change  which  takes  nlace :  some  of  the  capillaries  are  found  beautifully 
injected,  and  others  are  collapsed,  with  blood  extravasated  around  them,  but 
restrained  by  the  basement  membrane,  thus  constituting  a  point  of  eochvmosis ; 
if  the  basement  membrane  had  given  way,  the  escape  of  blood  would  have 
emptied  the  capillaries,  and  no  ruptured  vessel  have  been  observed.  A  similar 
action  takes  place  in  the  stomach ;  we  find  ecchymosis  there,  but  the  action  of 
the  gastric  iuice  prevents  our  observing  the  changes  with  the  same  facility; 
theie  is  litUe  doubt  that  the  capillaries  in  this  way  are  over  distended,  then 
ruptured,  and  constitute  the  ordinary  form  of  hffimatemesis  when  no  uloeration 
has  taken  phice/'  (p.  137.) 

A.t  the  coQcloflion  of  this  section,  two  cases  are  *'  adduced  as  in-> 
stances  of  forms  of  hasmatemesis  of  very  frequent  occurrence."  The 
£rst  of  these,  Caae  LXVIIL,  is  headed  '^  Hcet/uUemesia,  Vicarious 
MenttrtuUioH,  Ag^frawUed  Hysteria  sim/ulcUing  Fever,'*  We  may  be 
permitted  to  question  whether  vicarious  hssmatemesis  of  this  kind, 
apart  from  other  coexistent  causes  of  gastric  hsomorrhage,  is  of  verff 
/requeni  oocorrence.  Our  own  experience  scaroely  furnishes  us  with  a 
solitary  undoubted  instance  of  it ;  we  certainly  should  require  some 
better  proof  of  it  than  that  furni^ed  in  this  case.  The  girl  stated, 
that  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  she  had  "  a  convulsion,  followed 
by  *  brain  fever,' "  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  up  to  within  nine 
months  of  her  admission,  with  aggravated  hysteria,  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
she  Tomited  blood  *'  for  three  days  successively,  at  regular  monthly 
periods,"  but  *' never  menstruated  properly."  Dr.  Habershon,  as  it 
A^pfpeara  to  us,  should,  if  the  occurrence  were  really  so  very  frequent, 
have  adduced  a  more  satis&ctory  illustration  than  one  derived  from 
the  uncorroborated  tale  of  a  highly  hysterical  female. 

There  follows  a  chapter  (V.)  On  the  Duodenum.  With  regard  to 
ulceration,  the  author  says — 

Pain  several  hours  after  food,  sallow  complexion,  furred  tongue,  feebleness 
of  circulation,  mental  depression,  nausea,  irritable  bowels,  have  been  ascribed 
in  some  cases  to  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  but  facts  do  not  warrant  us  in 
such  precise  description.  In  several  instances  we  have  observed  there  were  no 
such  mdications."  (p.  151.) 

He  tells  lis  truly,  that  "  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  must  be  remem- 
bered both  as  the  source  of  fisital  perforation  and  of  intestinal  heemor- 
rhage."  The  latter  occurrence,  important  as  gastric  hasmorrhage  as  a 
symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  meets  with  no  illustration. 

We  ace  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Habershon  adopts  in  Chapter  YL 
the  divinon  of  "  enteritis"  into  *^  muco-enteritis,"  affecting  the  mucous 
membrane  alone,  and  the  deeper  affection,  **  enteritis"  proper,  impli- 
cating all  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  The  first,  we  think,  is  very  properly 
idenl^ed  by  him  with  the  "  in£uitile  fever"  or  "  gastric  remittent  fever" 
of  diildren.     The  chapter  is  altogether  a  good  one. 

Chapter  YII.,  On  Strumous  Disease  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  The  various  forms  imder  which  it  is  ob* 
aenred  are  there  enamerated. 
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"1.  As  it  occurs  especially  in  infants — diarrhoia,  with  or  without  strumous 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  often  induced  hy,  and  in  many  cases  leading 
to,  uncontrollable  purging.     2.  Primary  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

3.  Tubercle  in  the  peritoneum,  and  strumous  peritonitis  in  its  sereral  forms. 

4.  Tubercle  in  the  mucous  membrane,  with  enteritis,  leading  to  softeninff, 
ulceration,  and  perforation,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  phthisis.  5.  Tubercle 
in  the  appendix  caeci."  (p.  173.) 

As  it  occnrs  in  infants,  the  appropriate  alimentation  is  carefully  laid 
down  by  the  author.  We  cannot  agree  with  him,  however,  in  regarding 
a  wet  nurse  as  a  dernier  ressortf  in  preference  to  which,  as  we  understand 
him,  he  would  have  us  try  tops  and  bottoms,  dried  flour,  and  biscuit 
powder.  A  wet  nurse  is  undoubtedly,  as  many  can  testify  beside  our- 
selves, for  the  most  part  a  source  of  great  annoyance'in  a  house,  but  our 
experience  has  taught  us  that  nature  knows  much  better  than  we  do 
what  is  the  appropnate  food  for  a  delicate  infant. 

The  Eighth  Chapter,  On  Diseases  of  the  Caecum  and  Appendix 
Cseci,  is  again  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  the  cases  recorded  are  such 
as  illustrate  the  clinical  features  of  the  affections  described,  better  than 
those  in  earlier  chapters.  We  transcribe  Dr.  Habershon's  remarks 
upon  the  diagnosis  in  csecal  disease,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
in  which  he  treats  his  subjects — 

"In  the  diagnosis  of  excel  disease,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
simple  excessive  distension  of  the  caecum  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
severe  pain. 

"  2.  That  after  blows  on  the  abdominal  parietes,  suppuration  sometimes  takes 
place  among  the  muscles,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  local  peritonitis  without 
caecal  disease. 

"3.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  suppuration  connected  with  the  right 
kidney  or  its  envelopes,  sometimes  extends  mto  the  iliac  fossa. 

"  4.  That  we  may  have  disease  of  the  vertebra,  or  iliac  bones,  leading  to 
suppuration. 

"  5.  Pain  arises  in  the  course  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  from  diseased  spine, 
or  iu  the  course  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  from  renal  calculus,  and  might  be 
confounded  with  caecal  inflammation,  &c. 

"  6.  Inflammatory  disease  in  connexion  with  the  ovaries,  leading  to  local 
peritonitis  and  severe  pain,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  caecal  disease. 

"7.  Cancerous  disease  of  the  caecum;  and 

"  8.  Disease  of  the  ilium  in  struma,  or  after  typhoid  fever;  as  well  as, 

**  9.  Strumous  peritonitis,  must  each  be  remembered  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

"The  pain  in  simple  distension  of  the  caecum  is  less  severe.  Disease  in  the 
parietes  in  a  very  short  time  manifests  its  local  character.  The  pain  and  swellmg 
coimected  with  suppuration  of  the  spine  or  kidney  differ  in  position ;  that  of  the 
kidney  is  more  in  the  loins,  or  if  extending  anteriorly  nearer  to  the  medium 

Sjiic)  line.    Spinal  suppuration  extends  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  and  would  be 
iistiuguished  from  caecal  disease  burrowing  beneath  Poupart's  ligpament,  by  the 
faecal  character  of  the  latter. 

"The  neuralgic  pains  connected  with  urino-genital  disease  is  (sie)  not 
accompanied  witli  the  tenderness  or  the  other  symptoms  of  intestine  affection. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  inflammatory  disease  about 
the  ri^ht  ovary  from  caecal  disease.  There  may  be  in  both  excessive  tender- 
ness, lebrile  excitement,  constipation,  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
iliac  fossa.    The  symptoms  which  will  serve  to  guide  us  are,  that  the  ovarian 
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disease  comes  on  with  irregular  menstruation  or  with  sudden  cessation  of  that 
flux,  and  that  the  pain  is  situated  lower  down  in  tlie  hypogastric  region ; — in 
some  cases  even,  otservers  have  believed  that  they  have  felt  the  swollen  ovary. 
Dr.  Barlow  records  a  case  in  which  peritonitis  of  such  a  severe  character  was 
set  up  around  an  inflamed  ovary,  that  the  patient  succumbed.  In  cancerous 
disease  of  the  ceecum,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  young  subjects,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  unless  there  be  indication  of  cancerous  disease  in  other  parts, 
rigtitly  to  diagnose  its  character.  These  arc,  however,  rare  cases.  In  strumous 
peritonitis  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  iu 
severe  cases  the  intestines  are  so  completely  united  by  peritoneal  adhesions 
as  to  move  en  masse.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  perforation  of  the  ihum, 
in  struma  or  phthbis,  from  perforation  of  the  appendix  c«ci ;  it  is,  however, 
of  little  moment,  since  the  only  remedial  agents  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  these  almost  universally  fatal  cases  are  precisely  similar  in  both." 
(p.  207.) 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded,  in  which  a  loosely-attached  move- 
able csecum  had  passed  over  into  the  left  iliac  region,  and  become  the 
seat  of  an  obstruction. 

After  a  brief  chapter  upon  Diarrhoea,  comes  an  important  one,  the 
tenth,  On  Colitis  and  Dysentery.  The  author  states  that  he  has  only 
once  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  pyaemia  and  suppuration  of  the  liver 
as  a  sequel  of  simple  English  dysentery. 

Ten  cases  of  fatal  dysentery  are  related,  which  Dr.  Habershon  says 
indicate — 

"  1.  That  dysentery  of  a  most  severe  form  arises  in  our  own  country,  and  is 
not  of  unfrcquent  occurrence.  2.  That  the  cause  of  death  in  some  is  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  affection.  3.  That  some  die  from  perforation  and 
fsecal  abscess.  4.  That  pyeemia  follows  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  Enghsh 
djsenterj.  5.  That  the  constriction  of  the  intestine  sometimes  leads  to 
abscess  in  the  parietes  and  artificial  anus.  6.  That  in  the  worst  cases  astrin- 
gents and  opiates  are  ineffective.  7.  That  injections  and  stimulants  afford 
considerable  relief,  and  in  mild  cases  will  alone  be  sufficient ;  but  are  inferior 
in  their  efficacy  to  astringents  and  opium.  8.  That  rest,  even  in  mild  cases, 
is  desirable.  Man^  cases  have  presented  themselves  in  my  own  practice  and 
sphere  of  observation,  where  these  means  checked  the  purging,  and  restored  to 
health.  9.  That,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  mercurial  preparations  would  have 
been  injurious."  (p.  259.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  filnd  it  less  easy  than  the  author  to  dis- 
cover the  proof  of  all  this  in  the  ten  cases.  As  respects  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery,  while  passing  in  review  the  several  classes  of  reme- 
dies, Dr.  Habershon  observes  that  ''  opium  is  of  almost  universal 
application,  but  cannot  be  given  indiscriminately.**  He  considers  that 
calomel  in  moderate  doses  is  oflben  advantageous  "  in  the  earliest  stages, 
where  the  motions  are  of  unhealthy  character,  pale,  or  cont^ning  hard 
scybalous  masses.  He  says,  "  we  have  no  flsicts  to  show  that  the  in- 
fliunmation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  diminished  by  its  action,  but 
rather  that  it  is  increased,  and  ulceration  accelerated.'*  We  think 
that,  considering  how  opposed  this  view  is  to  that  of  some  medical 
practitioners,  something  more  than  a  bare  assertion  should  have  been 
furnished  upon  this  most  important^  subject  in  a  book  professing  to 
supply  fiicts  from  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion. 

In  the  two  succeeding  cbaptersi,  On  Typhoid  Disease  of  the  Intes- 
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tine,  and  On  Colic,  tbe  antbor  drops  bis  professed  metbod  of  imtnio- 
tion,  and  narrates  no  instances  to  illnstrate  bis  obsenrations. 

Tbe  tbirteentb  cbapter  is  On  Constipation.  Tbeze  are  Bereral 
assertions  in  tbis  cbapter  wbicb  we  tbink  tbe  autbor  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  proving.     Tbns  : 

**  The  box  of  rhubarb  pills  is  often  carried  by  the  pedestrian — and  why  ?  The 
mnscolar  exercise  and  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  induce  increased 
action;  and  such  would  in  many  cases  happen  if  the  exercise  were  moderate; 
but  if  persisted  in  so  as  to  induce  free  perspiration,  with  meleeular  changes  in 
the  muscles,  blood  is  actually  withdrawn  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the 
skin  and  muscles ;  the  internal  secretions  become  diminished,  and  constipatioa 
results."  (p.  300.) 

We  should  bare  been  disposeil  to  lay  some  stress  upon  tbe  frequency 
witb  wbicb  tbe  trayeller  is  balked  when  tbe  natural  call  to  evacoation 
occors,  and  upon  tbe  inconvenience  wbicb  constantly  is  apt  to  arise  from 
an  endeavour  to  obey  it  regnlarly.  Kepeated  and  incnrdinale  fatigue 
must  also  exercise  some  influence  in  the  matter.  We  esnoerely  b<^ 
no  idle  scribbler  will  feel  it  is  duty  to  whip  tbe  following  into  the 
wbirl  of  an  anti- snuff  controversy : 

"It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  the  long-continued  habit  of 
taking  snufif  irritates  the  fauces  and  epi^S)ttis,  producing  cough,  &c.  Nor  is 
dyspepsia  the  extent  of  its  ill  effects ;  tne  irritating  particles  extend  through 
the  wnole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Several  inveterate  snuff-takecs  have 
intimated  to  me  the  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  in  whom  it  appeared  that  the 
mucous  membrane  was  unnaturally  stimulated  and  irritable.  Ijie  oft-repeated 
stimulus  leads  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  loss  of 
contractile  power,  of  healthy  secretion,  and  of  nervous  stimulus ;  as  legsrds 
Uie  stomach,  dyspepsia  is  the  result;  in  the  intestine,  diarrhoea  or  consti- 
pation ;  in  some  cases  the  rectum  is  principallv  affected,  and  it  either  retains 
the  fsBces  so  as  to  form  an  impacted  mass,  which  it  is  unable  to  propel ;  or,  if 
fluid,  the  same  feebleness  allows  the  contents  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  splnncter, 
itself  sometimes  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  restram  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge.   Snuff  may  actually  be  seen  among  these  excreta."  (p.  301.) 

We  do  not  defend  tbis  dirty  and  useless  babit,  but  as  Dr.  Haber- 
sbon  produces  no  instances  from  wbicb  we  may  form  a  judgment  aa  to 
tbe  logic  of  bis  inferences,  we  may  say  that  we  tbink  tbat  for  evecy 
case  be  may  adduce  in  support  of  bis  opinion  as  to  wbat  snuff^taking 
leads  to,  we  could  bring  bim  a  dozen  inveterate  bat  healtky  snnff- 
takers  who  do  not  know  what  dyspepsia  means,  who  require  no  more 
aperient  medicine  than  their  neighbours,  and  whose  iqphinoters  are 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  their  being  by  any  means  a  nmamce  to 
society.     Sucb  results  as  are  described  can  only  be  exo^)tioiiaL 

Cba|)ter  XIY.  is  upon  Internal  Strangulation,  Intnasuaeepiion,  and 
Carcinoma  of  tbe  Intestine.  It  adds  nothing  to  our  present  know- 
ledge. We  certainly  feel  disappointed  tbat  no  fresh  Ught  is  thrown 
upon  tbe  difficulties  of  diagnosis  as  to  tbe  seat  and  natnvs  of  ihxm 
obstructions.  Case  CXXXIY.  illustrates  tbe  value  of  tbe  opiam 
treatment. 

There  succeeds  a  sbort  cbapter  On  IniesliDal  Wonas.  The  k»t 
cbapter  is  devoted  to  Perforation  of  tbe  Iniesline  firem  Witirani, 
Abscess  in  tbe  Abdominal  Parietes  extending  into  tbe  Intastme,  and 
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Fecal  Absoesa  The  cases  described  illastrate  some  of  the  circum- 
stances under  wMch  such  intestinal  openings  are  formed. 

We  haye  jet  a  word  to  say  in  the  interest  of  medical  literature. 
We  do  not  expect  a  medical  writer  to  wield  the  pen  of  a  Macaulay  in 
detailing-  the  history  of  disease,  but  we  do  require  accuracy  of  ex>^ 
pressioD,  and  some  adh^^enee  to  grammatical  rules.  When  sentences 
such  as  those*  we  are  about  to  quote  abound-,  as-  they  do  in  the  volume 
before  us,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  point  t^em  out,  and  to  warn  the- 
author  against  their  repetition. 

"  "niese  reme^es  are  variously  combmed  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  some- 
times  modifying  each  other  in  their  action,  or  increamnff  iheir  efficiency,  or 
enabling  the  muoous  membrane  so  to  tolerate  thgnu,  that  t£ey  become  absorbed 
and  act  with  benefit."  (p.  8.} 

"  The  roles  of  diet,  the  aaminiatration  of  proper  and  suitable  food,  is  one  o£ 
the  most  important  subjects  in  diseases  of  the  intestine.'*  (p.  8.) 

"  If  a  patient  firmlf  belieye  that  a  particular  medicine  or  treatment  will  do 
him  injoiy,  we  shall  m  all  probability  find  that  the  symptoms  are  described  as 
greatly  exaggerated  thereby,  which  no  persuasion  can  mitigate.*'  (p.  8.) 

Will  Dr.  Habershon  point  out  the  antecedent  of  "  which  T 

"  In  some  thk  had  been  gradually,  in  others  deglutition  had  suddenly  become 
impossible."  (p.  2^) 

*'  In  worms,  there  it  jiallor,  irregular  bowels,"  &c.  (p.  181.) 

"  The  inieatines  sometimes  become  much  distended  with  gas,  and  at  first  sight 
resemble  ascites:'  (p.  181.) 

"Or  it  may  be  tnat  the  peristaltic  action  is  rendered  irregular  by  an  irritated 
condition,  from  acrid  and  cmde  materials  impelled  into  it.**  (p.  203.). 

Into-  what)     Into  the  peristaltic  action! 

"  la  infants  a  fertile  source  of  diarrhcea,  often  passing  into  severe  gastro- 
enteritis,  is  administmtion  of  unsmtable  food,  wnich  is  greatly  increased  by 
exposure  to  cold."  (p.  ^8.) 

Of  course  it  is  the  administration  of  unsuitable  food  that  exposura 
to  cold  aggravates.  If  these  errors  had  been  occasional  only  we 
should  not  have  noticed  them,  but  we  could  multiply  such  quotations 
as  these.  They  are  faults  which  seriously  mar  a  useful  book.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  second  edition  will  be  some  day  called  for,  and* 
then  we  would  recommend  the  author  to  revise  every  page  with  care. 


Review  XII. 

An.  Eknuntary:     Gmnne     of     Botany:      Sdnu^ral,  Fhf^dolqguui, 

and  Systematic.     By  Arthur   Henfrey,  E.R.S.,  L.S.,  &a,  Plso^. 

Sasiov  of  Botany,  King  s  College,  London^  Examiner  in  Kaiural 

adanoe  Ho  ik»  Bejel  Militasy  Academy  and  to  the  Society  of 

Arta     Illuafcmtad  by  upwarda  of  500  WoodavdA—L&ndon,  I857>r 

pp.  702.. 

Wkilt  need  is  there  of  more  botanieal  manuala?    This  is;  a  question 

whicii  must  Raturalljy  auggestr  itself  to-  our  seieniifio  finendB  ancft 

medical  brethren  on  first  glancing  at  the"  abeve*-  titlei     An  anawer  !» 

not  so  readily  offered.     The  mere  fact  that  we  are  well  nigh  inundated 
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with  works  all  professing  to  be  more  or  less  elementary,  does  not 
necessarily  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  smaller  treatises  of 
Jussieu,  Balfour,  Lindley,  and  others,  have  undoabtedly  their  indivi- 
dual merits,  some  of  them  being  admirably  suited  to  the  scientific 
student,  but,  according  to  our  view,  we  have  yet  to  see  produced  such 
an  '  outline'  as  shall,  without  being  too  technical  and  voluminous,  abun- 
dantly satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  medical  student.  Professor 
Henfrey  leads  us  to  assume  that  his  elementary  course  is  designed  to 
meet  such  a  want  when  he  points  to  the  circumstance  that  those 
who  pursue  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  destined  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  medi^  profession.  How  &r  he  has  succeeded  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  determine  by  our  present  notice. 
Once  for  all,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  value  of  a  new 
manual  does  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  mere  number  of  individual 
fiicts  compressed  within  a  certain  brief  compass,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  limited  series  of  essential  particulars  can  be  most  attrac- 
tively presented  to  the  mind  of  the  young  inquirer.  Mr.  Henfrey 
correctly  states  that — 

"  A  compendious  manual  of  a  science  makes  peculiar  demands  upon  the 
powers  of  an  author.  Originality  of  matter  has  little  place.  The  exercise  of 
judgmeut  and  conscientiousness  m  examination  of  original  sources  is  eveij- 
where  demanded ;  and  these  are  of  course  most  heneficiillj  employed  when  they 
rest  upon  an  extensive  hasis  of  practical  experience."  (Preface,  p.  5.) 

It  requires  only  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  ^elementary  course" 
to  perceive  how  scrupulously  careful  our  author  has  been  to  act  up 
to  his  own  honestly-expressed  sentiments.  So  faithful,  indeed,  is  ho 
in  respect  of  the  ousting  of  original  matter,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  say  he  has  unnecessarily  curtailed  that  part  of  the  subject 
in  which  he  is,  as  an  independent  observer,  pre-eniinently  distin- 
guished. We  allude  to  the  subject  of  fertilization  in  phanerogamia. 
If  there  be  one  depai'tment  of  physiological  botany  more  intensely 
interesting  and  edifying  to  the  student  of  medicine  than  another,  it 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  vegetable  reproduction,  for  here  it  is  that 
we  have  exhibited  that  remarkable  correlation  of  phenomena  which 
at  once  opens  up  to  our  view  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  repro- 
ductive process,  throughout  the  entire  range  of  organic  life.  The 
recent  researches  of  Kansom  and  Bruck  in  regard  to  the  impregnating 
act  in  fishes,  and  of  Meissner  in  reference  to  the  same  Unction  in 
Nematoidea,  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  this  interesting  question, 
and  the  analogy  is  still  more  evident  in  the  lowest  phases  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence. 

Taking  as  a  whole  that  section  of  the  volume  (Part  3)  exclusively 
devoted  to  physiology,  we  desire  to  express  our  unfeigned  satisfaction 
at  the  judicious  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated;  and  we  tho- 
roughly appreciate  the  necessity  of  first  directing  the  student's  atten* 
tion  to  things  which  can  be  dissected  and  seen  with  the  naked  eye^ 
before  those  minute  structures  are  entered  upon  which  can  only  be 
demonstrated  with  the  microscope. 
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Mr.  Henfrey  has  comparativelj  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
cell-nucleus  upon  which  Schleiden  and  his  followers  have  descended  so' 
vigorously.  While  on  the  one  hand,  however,  the  entire  absence  of 
the  nucleus  in  many  of  the  lower  Thallophytes  and  other  higher  struc- 
tures shows  that  cell-growth  and  formation  can  proceed  independently, 
its  uniform  existence  in  the  nascent  condition  of  the  cells  of  by  fkr 
the  majority  of  plants  proves,  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  impor- 
tance in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
nature  of  its  function.  We  entirely  concur  in  regarding  the  primordial 
utricle  as  the  absolutely  essential  element  in  cell-formation,  and  as 
vitally  homologous  with  the  animal  substance  of  protozoa.  Albeit  we 
think  Mr.  Henfrey  has  dismissed  the  consideration  of  the  cytoblast  too 
summarily,  notwithstanding  that  the  difficulty  in  reference  to  its  sig- 
nificance ia  thus  £surly  expressed : 

'*  The  original  statements  of  Schleiden  regarding  the  formation  of  new  cells 
upK)n  or  around  a  nucleus  were  incorrect ;  the  nucleus  always  lies  under  the 
primordial  utricle,  on  which  depend  the  structural  conditions  of  cell-formation, 
and  never  in  contact  with  the  cell  memhrane.  But  it  is  quite  possible  and 
even  probable  that  the  nucleus  may  have  great  physiological  importance  in 
cell-development,  and  may  constitute  the  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  physiological- 
forces  of  the  cell."  (p.  509.) 

From  the  almost  unqualified  approbation  above  pronounced  on  the 
section  most  important  to  the  student  of  medicine,  our  readers  will 
have  possibly  concluded  that  the  *  elementary  course'  as  regards  its 
utility,  is  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  other  similar  works  now 
before  the  public.  We  are  unwilling  to  disappoint  their  expectation  in 
this  particular,  even  to  a  limited  degree  ;  but  wliile  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  add,  that  the  first  part,  devoted  to  morphology  or  comparar 
tive  anatomy,  is  likewise  treated  in  as  succinct  and  able  a  manner  as 
the  third  or  physiological  section,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to 
r^!;ard  the  division  devoted  to  systematic  botany  as  Bur  too  bulky  and 
complex.  It  extends  over  three  hundred  pages,  and  may,  in  point  of 
&ct,  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  epitome  of  l3r.  Lindley's  '  Vegetable 
Kingdom.'  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
accuse  our  author  of  plagiarism,  merely  because  he  has  chosen  to  treat 
this  part  of  the  course  very  much  after  the  fashion  pursued  in  the 
above-mentioned  work.  By  no  means.  All  that  we  contend  is,  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  little  sub-treatise — for  so  it  may  be  fidrly 
considered — ^is  uncalled  for.  Any  attempt  to  enunciate  in  the  briefest 
manner  the  characters  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  natural  orders, 
a  very  large  projK)rtion  of  which  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  utility  to 
the  medi<^  student,  we  regard  as  utterly  futile ;  and  we  undertake  to 
say  that  no  youth,  however  precocious  his  talents,  would  ever  dream 
of  being  able  to  enumerate  merely  the  long  names  of  these  fiimilies.  To 
set  before  him  such  a  concatenation  of  diagnoses  and  affinities  as  are 
here  exhibited,  is  too  surely  calculated  to  invite  his  unmitigated  dis- 
esteem.  Should  it  not  be  our  endeavour,  we  repeat,  knowing  how 
greatly  he  is  prejudiced  against  botany,  to  render  the  subject  as  fasci- 
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Bating  and  instmctzre  as  possible  t  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
Vy  stodjing  breyity  in  non-essentials,  and  compiehensiveness  in  matters 
%i  special  importance. 

There  is  a  feature  extremely  common  in  English  compilations  of  the 
present  day,  against  whidi  we  are  disposed  to  protest  very  strcm^y  ; 
namely,  the  employment  of  woodcnts  and  descriptions  without  a  sqM- 
ciently  prominent  acknowledgment  of  the  sooross  from  whence  such 
data  are  obtained.  We  care  not  whether  a  book  be  recognised  as  a 
manual,  a  treatise,  or  a  class-book.  In  every  case  it  is  due  to  the 
parties  originating  such  illustrations  or  c<»npo8ition,  that  th^  reeeiTa 
the  credit  to  which  they  are  legitimatdy  entitled.  In  the  present 
instance  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied,  if  at  tiie  dose  of  eatAk 
chapter  an  extended  series  of  references  to  standard  works  and  memoirs 
had  been  appended  ;  an  arrangement  which  wouki  csiabls  the  author 
to  leave  out  much  that  is  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  an  incon- 
veniently condensed  form.  If  asked  to  refer  to  any  scientific  hand- 
book, offering  as  it  were  a  type  for  all  fixture  manual-compileBii  we 
have  the  satis&ction  of  naming  ProfesscNr  Allen  Thomaea's  '  OuUines 
of  Physiology ;'  and  in  regard  to  botany,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  conviction  that  the  first  little  work  brought  out  by  Dr. 
JBalfour,  was  executed  on  a  most  admirable  plan ;  and  were  that 
manual  not  now  rather  "  behind-hand,"  we  should  still  consider  it  the 
beat  book  to  recommend  to  the  professionid  studa&t. 

The  three  chapters  of  Mr.  Henfrey's  volume  devoted  togeogmphini 
and  geological  botany,  are  very  aUy  handled,  and  we  aie  ^ad  t«  pw* 
eeive  the  information  there  given,  carefully  referred  to  dta  primary 
source  in  all  instancea  Thus,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  tkcocy  of 
aoecessive  creation  of  fqpecies^  ample  justice  is  awavded  to  thoas  en- 
lightened men,  past  and  present,  who  have  severally  aeted  m  ptoneen 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  scientific  discovery  ^— 


"Edward  Forbes  ¥nis  the  first  to  open  this  line  of  inauiry,  in  a  most 

and  ingenious  essay  on  the  ^Origin  of  the  Existing  Frara  of  BHtaia."  Dr. 
Hooker  has  pursued  the  same  line  of  reasoning  m  his  iaquino  into  thr 
*  Botanical  Geography  of  the  Southern  Hemispheie.'  The  value  of  thia  nost 
legitimate  path  of  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  fmly  appreciated  by  botanists,  who 
have  not  clearly  perceived  that  the  hypotheses  rest  not  merely  upon  botanieo> 
geographical  facts,  but  upon  ascertamed  data  of  geology,  palgontoTogy,  and 
Zoology.'  (p.  628.) 

We  have  thus  briefly,  frankly,  and  as  we  trust  iBofiensively,  setferih 
our  candid  opinion  of  the  several  sections  of  Professor  HenJ&ey's 
volume.  His  writing  is  throughout  chaiacterized  by  Aft»iTi<>ffi|  of  g^e 
and  clearness  of  expression.  Although  we  have  taken  exception  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  treated  one  department  of  the 
science,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  '  Elementary  Goobr' 
bears  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a  thorougb  master  of  the 
subject. 
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PART   SECOND. 


Art.  I. — 1.  On  Mineral  Waters:  their  Physical  and  Medicinal  Pro- 
perties; with  Descriptions  of  the  different  Mineral  Waters  qf  Great 
Britain  and  the  Coatvnent,  and  Directions  for  their  Administration. 
By  BoBEBT  MommoR  Gloveb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.E.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  London ;  late  First-class  Civil 
Surgeon  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  the  East ;  one  of  the  Metro- 
politan Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  Cholera  of  1854, 
Ac.  Ac. — London,  1857.     pp.  375. 

2.  A  Three  WeM  Sca^nper  throvgh  the  Spas  of  Germany  and  Belgium; 
with  an  Appendix  on  tlie  Natural  Uses  of  Mineral  WcUers,  By 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.— Zotm^tj,  1858.    pp.  368. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for  British  physicians  to  fiuni- 
liarize  themselves  with  the  characteristics  of  foreign  watering-places 
and  climates.  Our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  will  go  abroad  in 
search  of  health,  whether  their  fkmily  doctor  recommend^  it  or  not ; 
and  as  these  migrations  cannot  be  prevented,  it  is  best  that  even 
those  who  are  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  curative  powers  of  mineral 
waters  should  be  acquainted  with  their  assumed  properties,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  erroneous  application.  But  when  we 
calculate  the  large  quantities  of  solids  and  liquids  that  are  imbibed 
during  a  course  of  the  majority  of  foreign  waters;  when  we  consider 
the  influence  necessarily  exerted  upon  the  economy  by  the  daily  sub- 
mersion of  the  body  in  warm  or  cold  water  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  alkaline  or  saline  substances,  it  would  appear  impossible  to 
remain  sceptical  as  to  the  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  mineral 
waters  may  exert  in  diseased  conditions. 

It  is  the  more  imperative  upon  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these 
influences  when  we  see  the  routine  system  commonly  followed  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  physicians  of  the  Spas.  We  send  a  patient 
whose  mucous  membranes  are  all  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  to 
an  alkaline  spring,  feeling  assured  that  its  sedative  and  alterative 
influence  is  indicated  in  his  case.  A  certain  number  of  tumblers  of 
the  water  taken  by  mouth,  a  definite  series  of  baths,  are  prescribed ; 
the  patient  improves  visibly  in  health,  gets  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
in  body  and  mind  as  the  diseased  condition  is  washed  out  of  him;  but 
by  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  body  is  saturated,  and  what  were 
tcmic  influences,  because  curative,  now  prove  reducing  agents,  and  the 
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patient  goes  down-hill.  It  is  suggested  that  an  arrest  of  treatment 
would  be  proper.  "  No,"  says  the  bath  doctor,  "  you  have  not  taken 
the  prescribed  number  of  baths;  you  have  yet  to  drink  a  hundred 
tumblers  before  the  crisis  will  take  place."  The  patient  obeys ;  the 
good  that  was  done  is  destroyed ;  and  he  often  leaves  the  place  in 
worse  health  than  he  had  on  going  to  it.  We  do  not  assert  that  such 
is  always  the  case ;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  some  guarant<fe 
against  our  patients  becoming  the  victims  of  routine  treatment,  and 
we  cannot  secure  that  result  better  than  by  making  ourselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  physical  properties,  and  physiological  and  thera- 
pentic  influences,  exerted  by  the  different  waters  of  this  and  other 
countries,  so  that  we  may  lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  our  patients  before  they  leave  home. 

The  book  which  stands  flrst  on  our  list  is  one  to  which  we  may 
safely  turn  for  information.  Written  in  an  agreeable  style,  the  author 
passes  successively  in  review  the  mineral  waters  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  concluding  with  an  examination  of  the  general  therapeutic 
indications  that  may  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  baths  suitable  for 
individual  maladies.  The  author  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  places 
he  speaks  of,  partly  from  personal  examination — a  task  for  which  his 
abilities  as  a  chemist  peculiarly  suited  him — partly  it  is  baaed  upon 
the  authority  of  well-known  recent  and  older  writers.  Throughout 
we  ai*e  impressed  with  the  good  sense  of  the  practical  physician,  who 
is  guided  by  correct  pathological  and  therapeutic  principles,  so  that  we 
refer  the  sceptic  to  the  book  for  reasonable  grounds  why  he  should 
alter  his  views,  while  we  direct  the  believer  in  mineral  waters  to  it  for 
a  sound  exposition  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
day. 

The  character  of  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
essentially  what  its  title  implies.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  illustration  of  the 
proverb,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  while  the  book  before  us  proves 
that  the  runner  may  write  as  well. 

The  description  of  a  scamper,  to  be  true  and  life-like,  should  be  in 
rather  a  "  £Eust"  style;  and  accordingly,  though  Mr.  Wilson  gives  us 
much  solid  information  on  the  contents  and  qualities  of  the  various 
springs  which  he  has  visited,  and  of  several  which  he  has  only  read 
about,  he  carries  his  reader  along  with  him,  and  shows  him  how  a 
three  weeks*  holiday  may  be  most  profitably  and  agreeably  employed. 

The  geological  knowledge  of  the  author  enables  him  throughout  his 
descriptions  to  give  a  running  commentary  on  the  influences  to  which 
the  formation  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  origin 
of  the  various  mineral  waters,  are  due.  This  and  the  racy  and  good- 
humoured  character  of  the  penciUings  will  doubtless  make  the  book  a 
frequent  companion  of  our  countrymen  who  are  about  to  quit  the  fogs 
of  London  for  the  brighter  atmosphere  of  Rhineland.  An  instance  or 
two  will  best  convey  a  definite  impression  of  Mr.  Wilaon^s  mode  of 
handling  his  subject : 

"  One  of  the  eccentricities  of  hotel  life  on  the  Continent,  and,  foj  anght  I 
know,  it  may  be  the  same  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  of  naming  the  guests 
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according  to  the  number  of  their  apartment ;  thus,  at  Wiesbaden,  I  was  nuniero 
eifi  und  neunziff ;  at  another  place  I  was  numero  drei;  and  in  a  third,  numero 
vUr  und  zwanzig.  This  is  all  very  well  if  you  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  one 
place ;  but  if  you  more  about  rapidly,  as  was  my  case,  it  is  sometimes  puzzling 
to  answer  the  waiter's  question  of  who  you  are — in  other  words,  what  is  your 
number.  It  was  my  custom,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  that  of  my  reader,  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  half -bottle  of  wine  with  my  dinner ;  and  early  in  my  continental 
career  I  had  given  the  usual  order  to  the  waiter.  *  A  half-bottle  of  wine  for 
numefv  drei*  (pronounced  dry),  said  he  to  the  butler  as  he  passed  the  order. 
Nomero  dry^  thought  I  to  myself,  these  fellows  must  be  cuttmg  a  joke  at  my 
expense ;  I  ought  to  have  oraered  a  bottle  instead  of  a  h{df-bottle,  for  half  a 
bottle  for  a  numero  dry  seems  a  very  insufficient  quantity ;  but  my  sobriety 
was  happily  preserved  by  the  sudden  remembrance  that  numero  drei  was  for 
the  moment  my  nom  d'appartement,  if  not  my  nom  de  guerre,*' 

The  following  is  a  hint  for  the  psychologist.  The  scamper  has  for 
the  nonce  subsided  into  a  quiet  walk  up  and  down  the  parade  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  doctor  scans  the  diflferent  votaries  of  Hygeia  : 

"  Here  is  a  specimen  of  liver  in  a  fix ;  there  is  a  stomach  in  hysterics ;  ah ! 
case  of  pulmonary  congestion,  no  doubt ;  anaemia !  why,  what  does  she  do 
here  ?  Here  is  our  friend  chronic  rheumatism ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  neuralgia ; 
and  here  our  enemy,  the  gout.  I  walked  up  to  the  counter,  whence  the  voung 
ladies  behind  the  bar  distributed  their  aqueous  riches,  and  politely  asked  for  a 
glass.  Ah !  not  very  clear,  but  smoking ;  saltish,  yes ;  very  like  beef-broth, 
yes ; — that's  the  stuff.  I  must  admit  that  if  the  question,  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable,  were  put  to  me  upon  mine  honour,  I  should  say  agreeaile.  How 
curious  b  the  instinct  of  warm  and  cold  in  drinks ;  there  are  some  hardly 
endurable  cold,  which  are  not  unpleasant  warm,  and  salt  fluids  are  of  this  kini 
A  lady  near  me  was  making  a  great  variety  of  wry  faces  at  her  dose,  which  her 
husband  was  persuading  ner  to  swallow.  *  But  it  is  really  not  unpleasant,' 
said  I,  *  it  is  very  like  Douillou,'  sipping  it  again.  She  looted  at  me  vnWi  a 
little  amazement,  and  then,  as  if  to  illustrate  that  argument  is  better  than 
force,  she  drank  it  all  off,  as  though  the  thought  of  it  not  being  disagreeable, 
had  never  occurred  to  her  before." 


Art.  II. — A  Sketch  of  the  Priiiciplea  and  Practice  of  Subcutaneous 

Swrgery.     Being  the  Oration  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society 

of  London  at  their  Eighty-fourth  Anniversary,  March  9th,  1 857. 

By  "William  Adams^  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Tloyal  Oi-thopaedic 

Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Grosvenor-place  School  of 

Medicine,  &c.     Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. — London, 

1857.     pp.  67. 

It  is  commonly  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  author  of  an  annual 

oration  to  add  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  to  which  he  is  generally  most 

justly  entitled,  the  unanimous  request  that  he  will  publish  his  address. 

If  he  rashly  consents,  the  only  satisfaction  that  commonly  results  is 

that  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  from  five  to  ten  pounds ;  the  ^yq 

hundred  copies  that  were  struck  off,  are  circulated  at  the  additional 

cost  of  so  many  postage  labels,  and  they  are  then  consigned  to  the 

tender  mercies  of  the  cook  and  the  housemaid.     Such,  poor  orators,  is 

indeed  the  too  common  fate  of  your  productions.     We  do  not,  how- 

eyer,  anticipate  that  this  will  be  the  treatment  of  the  thin  volume  of 
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which  we  give  the  titie  above ;  it  appears  to  us  not  so  much  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Adams,  as  an  act  of  jnstioe  to  the  profession,  that  this 
excellent  sketch  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sabcutaneons  soigery 
should  receive  a  wide  circulation. 

With  this  praise  we  must  couple  a  demurrer  to  the  introductory 
observations  of  the  author.  Whether  or  not  John  Hunter  was  tie 
fint  to  point  out  the  prejudicial  influence  exerted  upon  a  wounded 
sur&ce  by  the  atmospheie,  he  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  merit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  subcutaneous  surgery.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  that  because  Cadmus  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece,  he 
had  a  part  in  the  Antigone.  As  little  can  we  agree  to  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Adams  that  the  priority  of  establishing  the  principle  of  sub- 
cutaneous surgery  belongs  to  M.  Guerin.  Delpech  might  perhaps  put 
in  a  claim,  but  to  Stromeyer  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  being 
the  bond  fide  author  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy.* 

Mr.  Adams  passes  in  review  the  various  operations  which  may  be 
performed  subcutaneously,  and  classifies  them  in  a  logical  and  judicious 
manner;  under  the  first  head  he  considers  operations  done  with  the  sole 
object  of  avoiding  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  which  would  neces- 
sarily ensue  if  they  were  performed  by  open  wounds;  under  the  second, 
those  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  intention  just  adverted  to,  the 
surgeon  desires  to  obtain  a  new  connective  tissae  between  the  divided 
parts ;  the  third  class  comprises  those  operations  performed  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  excessive  inflammation,  where  the  inflammatioQ 
cannot  altogether  be  avoided ;  the  fourth  class  includes  the  operations 
performed  with  the  view  to  producing  a  little,  but  avoiding  excessive^ 
inflammatory  action;  and  the  fifth  class  of  subcutaneous  operations 
has  the  object  of  arresting  the  inflammatory  process,  or  of  averting 
some  of  its  troublesome  or  un£ivourable  consequences.  The  illustrative 
instances  of  each  of  these  classes  are  well  chosen.  The  appendix 
contains  some  interesting  experiments  performed  ,'conjointly  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Snow,  on  the  comparative  influence  of  various  gases 
upon  the  abraded  surfisice ;  together  with  other  matter  bearing  upon 
the  very  interesting  topics  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


Abt.  III. — Life,  Us  I^ature,  Varieties,  and  Phenomena.  By  Led  H. 
Grikdoit,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Medicine, 
Manchester.  Second  Edition,  improved  and  considerably  enlaiged. 
London^  1857.     pp.  i.Q5, 

To  revel  in  the  spiritual  interpretations  of  material  objects  and  to 
dwell  upon  the  analogies  which  the  poetic  mind  can  trace  between  the 
physical  and  the  immaterial  worlds  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuiiei 

•  Stromeyer,  in  his  Beitriige  zur  Operatiren  Orthopadik  (Hannorer,  1818),  dtsOacUr 
claims  this  honour,  at  a  time  when  Gnerin  was  not  heard  of,  in  the  following  words:— 
^  £s  ist  mir  deshalb  die  Ehre  zagefalien  diese  Heilmethode  [via.,  sabontaokeoM  tenotmj] 
in  die  Chirorgie  der  gebildeten  Nationen  einzofUhren.**  Stromeyei^s  lint  CMsaj  on  the 
snl^ect  appeared  fire  years  earlier,  in  Bust's  Hagazin,  Band  xzxiz.  p.  196.  last.  and  is 
reprinted  in  the  Beitriige. 
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reserved  for  the  refined  and  educated  mind  in  the  interTals  of  daily 
labour.  Suoh  a  Imnquet  is  spread  for  us  by  tiie  author  of  the  book 
before  u&  It  has  to  us  been  truly  a  ^^physician's  holiday '*  to  peruse 
it;  and  though  we  have  in  the  fuller  eriticifim  which  we  devoted  to 
the  work  a  year  ago,  expressed  some  dissent  from  the  author's  argu- 
ments and  reasonings,  we  cannot  but  urge  upon  all  who  are  not  afmd 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  fascinations  of  the  talented  author,  to 
follow  our  example,  and  grant  some  hours  from  the  sterner  demands 
of  reality  to  the  dream-l^e  enchantment  of  his  **  winged  words." 

The  second  edition,  which  we  now  specially  introduce  to  our  readers, 
embodies  the  notes,  which  in  the  former  one  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  contains  other  additions  which  enhance  its  valua 


Art.  IV. — Fiske  Fund  Prize  Eaaaya. — The  Effects  (^Climate  on  Tuher- 
culouB  Disease,  By  Edwin  Lee,  F.RC.S.  Lond.  Being  the  Dis- 
sertation to  which  the  Fiske  Etmd  Prize  was  awarded,  June  Gth, 
1 855.* — Tlie  Influence  of  Pregnancy  an  the  Development  o/Tuberdea, 
By  Edwakd  Wabren,  M.D.,  of  Edenton,  K.O.  Being  the  Dis- 
sertation to  which  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize  was  awarded,  Jime  4th, 
1S56.— Philadelphia,  1857.     pp.  73.     pp.  42. 

These  essays  have  already  appeared  in  the  '  American  Journal  for 
Medical  ScieDces,'t  but  are  republished  by  the  trustees  of  the  Fiske 
Fund  Prize  in  a  separate  form,  because,  as  the  prefiice  informs  us, 
they  are  ''connected  by  the  topics  discussed,  and  present  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult 
subjects  of  medical  science." 

Had  the  trustees  limited  themselves  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lee's 
essay,  we  should  be  disposed  to  accord  entirely  with  the  propriety  of 
the  act ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  would  have  consulted 
their  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  medical  science  by  allowing  the 
easay  of  Dr.  Warren  to  remain  unpublished ;  and,  if  our  view  of  its 
merits  be  correct,  d  fortiori,  not  to  have  awarded  to  it  the  prize. 

Mr.  Lee  judiciously  examines  into  the  evidence  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tubercle,  and  in  doing  so  brings  to  bear  a  large  amount  of  practic^ 
knowledge,  which  he  has  acquired  on  the  subject,  by  extensive  travel 
and  personal  inquiry.  The  basis  upon  which  his  conclusions  rest  is 
mainly  contained  in  the  following  just  statement: 

"  Statistical  documents,  as  well  as  the  investigations  of  impartial  observers, 
have  shown  that  pulmonary  consumption  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
elsewhere  in  countries  and  localities  where  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere 
predominates,  and  also  that  it  prevails  chiefly  among  those  classes  ot  iht 
population  who  are  most  exposed  to  this  and  other  influences  which  tend  to 
depress  the  vital  powers — particularly  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation 
— and  oonsequentfjr  to  vitiate  the  blood  by  suppressing  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion."t 

«  An  EngUsh  edHion  of  Mr.  Lee"!  teamy  has  been  reoently  pttbliehed  in  London,  with 
eonsiderable  additions. 

t  April  and  Jolf ,  1867.  X  Engliab  Edition,  p.:Ud. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  observe  that  consamption  is  comparatiyely 
rare  in  cold  and  dry,  as  well  as  in  warm  and  dry,  climates,  and  that 

"  The  chief  indications  for  the  treatment  of  pnlmonarv  tuberculisation  by 
climate  are — first,  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  constitutes  the  cachetic  state;  and  secondly,  to  allay  the  general 
and  local  excitation  occasioned  by  the  organic  lesion."^ 

The  selection  of  a  warm  and  diy  climate  during  the  winter  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  it  being  desirable  to 
enable  the  patient  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
exercise  to  promote  that  healtb^l  cutaneous  transpiration  and  elimi- 
nation of  waste  material  which  is  the  best  preservation  against  the  in- 
cursions of  tubercle.     It  is  important  to  remember  that 

"  A  prolonged  residence  in  any  place  where  the  temperature  is  very  equable 
and  the  atmosphere  calm,  is  not  aavanta^ous  to  most  patients  when  the  chief 
object  is  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  blood  to  its  normal  state.  On  the 
contrary,  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  is  favourable  to  them  by 
increasing  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  by  making  them,  so  to  speak,  breathe 
by  the  skm  as  well  as  by  the  lungs."f 

The  choice  of  the  climate  in  the  individual  case  must  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  patient.  Where  the  circulation  and  the 
whole  type  of  the  disease  are  languid,  we  shoidd  select  a  stimulating 
and  bracing  locality ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
excitable  individual  of  the  florid  or  sanguineous  class,  a  sedative 
climate  should  be  chosen.  Mr.  Lee*s  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
individual  localities  abroad  most  commonly  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
are  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Among  the  foreign  climates  most  in  repute  for  their  efficacy  in  letarding 
the  progress  of  pulmonary  consumption,  there  exists  a  considerable  variety, 
with  respect  to  equability  of  temperature,  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  degree  of  warmth,  &c.  The  climates  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their  warmth 
and  equability  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  the  dryness  of  their  atmosphere.  To 
these  climates,  Hyeres,  Nice,  Menton,  Malta,  and  Naples  approximate  nearest 
as  regards  dryness,  though  differing  materially  in  other  respects.  The  West 
India  Islands  and  Cuba  may  be  mentioned  as  a  type  of  hot  and  moist  climate. 
Among  tlie  intermediate  climates,  characterized  by  variable  degrees  of  warmth, 
equability,  and  humidity,  are  Madeira,  Aljgiers,  Pisa,  Pau,  Rome.  Tlie  two 
latter  have  a  sedative  action,  often  depressing  the  vital  powers  of  persons  in 
health,  as  well  as  of  many  invalids."} 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  English  Edition,  Mr.  Lee  successfully 
combats  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  M.  Bochard,  that  sea  air  and 
sea  voyages  are  productive  or  promotive  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  For 
the  details  of  his  arguments  and  facts,  however,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  peruse  with 
interest  and  instruction. 

We  much  regret  that  we  cannot  pronounce  as  favourably  upon  the 
result  of  Dr.  Warren's  labours.  They  show  considerable  literaiy 
research,  but  the  loose  manner  in  which  quotations  are  brought 
together,  the  frequently  illogical  character  of  the  inferences  which  are 

•  English  edition,  p.  11 6.  f  Ibid.,  p.  1 17.  %  Ibid.,  p.  ISO. 
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drawn,  and  the  want  of  all  original  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  fully  justify  our  verdict.  A  few  samples  of  the  author's  mode 
of  handling  the  subject  will  suffice  to  convince  our  readers  that  our 
strictures  are  well  grounded.  After  adverting  to  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  and  others,  on  the  functions  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  showing 
the  digestion  of  fetty  matters  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  the  pancreas, 
without  further  pre&ce  we  are  told : 

"  In  tubercular  cachexia,  this  digestion  of  fatty  matter  is  prevented,  and 
hence  the  demand  upon  the  tissues  for  the  oleaginous  materials  deposited  in 
them,  and  the  general  emaciation  which  immediately  results  to  the  patient." 

Again,  having  settled  that  authorities,  from  Hippocrates  downwards, 
all,  with  two  exceptions,  pronounce  consumption  to  be  hereditary,  he 
remarks:  "The  very  fact  that  phthisis  is  a  hereditary  affection,  is 
primd  facie  evidence  that  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  nerves." 
Apart  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  conclusion  itself,  there  is  to  us  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  nervous  with  the  pancreatic  origin  of 
phthisis,  so  strongly  urged  just  before. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  tonics  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
we  are  told  that 

'*  They  stimulate  gently,  but  effectually,  the  nervous  centres,  so  that  an 
increased  amount  of  nervous  force  is  generated  and  transmitted  to  various 
organs,  and  in  that  maimer  conduce  to  the  health  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
system.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  these  remedies  is  universally 
admitted,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  further  into  its  truth.*' 

There  is  not  a  page  in  the  treatise  which  does  not  contain  some 
inconsistency,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which, 
equally  with  the  rest,  serves  to  confirm  our  opinion,  while  it  contains 
the  pith  of  the  whole  matter.  After  remarking  that  the  relative 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  from  phthisis  is  not  finally  determined,  and 
that  the  conclusions  of  Louis  and  Laennec  as  to  the  greater  liability 
of  females  than  males  may  be  doubted,  Mr.  Warren  states  that 

"  In  many  thousands  of  instances,  at  least,  a  great  protecting  principle  has 
manifested  itself  in  connexion  with  the  female  system,  and  it  is  evident  that 
without  some  such  conservative  influence,  the  number  of  women  who  die  of 
consumption  would  far  exceed  that  of  men,  for  the  reason  that  their  physical 
conformation,  mental  qualities,  moral  character,  and  natural  habits  render 
them  particularly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  those  causes  whereby  phthisis  is 
produced.  That  this  immunity  and  protection  are  due  to  the  effects  of  utero- 
eestation  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : — 1.  Pregnancy,  as  shown 
before,  produces  a  condition  of  antagonism  in  the  economy.  2.  Pregnancy  is 
a  vital  process,  a  high  physiological  act,  and  hence  its  existence  is  incompatible 
with  the  progress  ana  perfection  of  a  purely  morbid  effort.  3.  Pregnancy 
diverts  the  forces  and  fluids^owi  the  lungs  and  to  the  uterus.  4.  Pregnancy 
is  regarded  by  a  Isxpi  majority  of  medical  men  as  antagonistic  to  the  march  of 
consumption.  5.  rregnancy  depends  upon  the  existence  of  certain  suscepti- 
bilities which  are  inherent  in  the  female  system,  and  hence  it  is  more  universal 
in  its  operation  than  any  other  imaginable  cause.  6,  Pregnancy,  coition,  &c., 
are  particularly  desired  by  women  affected  with  phthisis,  which  constitutes  a 
potHiiHff  of  nature^  towards  a  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  the  system  has 
been  invaded." 

•  The  italics  are  the  author's. 
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We  must  ^K>logize  to  our  readers  for  presenting  them  ev^i  with  so 
small  a  8pecimeii  of  the  author's  mode  of  arguing  iq[K>&  pbysiologiBal 
and  pathc^ogical  facts;  hut  as  Dr.  Warren's  eamj  has  secured  the 
approval  c^  the  Bhode  Island  Medical  Society,  it  is  iuvested  with  an 
importance  which  we  should  otherwise  not  have  attril>uted  to  it.  The 
last  quotation  sufficiently  indicates  the  mode  ia  which  the  author 
handles  his  subject,  and  the  general  drift  of  hia  argumctti.  But  we 
can  only  say  that  if  such  reasoning,  such  a  confusiou  of  all  logical 
principles,  is  to  pass  current  iu  medical  literature,  it  u  no  wond^. 
indeed,  that  the  lay  public  su{^K>rt  the  variouB  pathi^a  which  we  axe 
always  complaining  of  as  the  sharp  thorns  ija  our  side.  Our  remarks 
are  dii'ected  rather  to  the  gentlemen  whose  decision  has  gi^en  a 
fictitious  rank  to  the  essay,  than  to  the  author  himself^  whiMe  intentions 
are  evidently  good. 

Art.  V.  —  On  Ccnigh,  its  Causes,  Varieiies,  and  TreoAment.  Wtl^ 
sonie  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  ike  Stethoscope  ctscsnAidto 
Diagnosis.  By  Hobert  HuifTER  Smmx,  Memb^  of  the  Bojal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, Assistant  Medical  Examiner  to  the  Staadaid  Life 
Assurance  Society,  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examineis  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  Member  of  the  Medical  and 
Pathological  Societies  of  London. — London,  1858.     pp.  174. 

The  various  forms  of  cough,  their  pathology,  and  the  therapeutic  pro- 
ceedings indicated  in  each,  are  concisely  and  lucidfy  discussed  in  the 
little  book  of  which  the  above  is  the  title.  It  beais  an  easoitially 
practical  character;  the  author's  views  are  in  accordance  with  the 
prevalent  doctrines  of  the  day,  while  his  suggestions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  the  individual  cases  are  manifestly  derived  from 
the  results  of  careful  personal  observation* 


Art.  Yl.—A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Prevenium  qf  Dis' 
eases.  By  Samuel  Femwick,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Ptathcdc^cal 
Anatomy  at  the  Newcastle  College  of  Medicine.  Vol.  L  Diseases 
o/t/ie  Throat  and  Lungs. — London,  1857.     pp.  220. 

It  is  only  by  long  experience,  combined  with  sagacity,  and  matured 
by  reflection,  that  the  true  nature  of  disease  can  be  appreciated,  and 
appropriate  remedies  prescribed;  white  the  foundations  on  which 
medicine  is  based — as  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Pharma- 
cology— might  themselves  occupy  a  lifetime  £>r  their  due  and  complete 
study.  Hence  we  always  regard  with  distrust,  if  not  with  dia^^wo- 
bation,  the  attempts  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  study  of  medicine  down  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  short 
and  familiar  expositions  of  symptoms,  maladies^  and  remedies;  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  such  books  are  written  rather  to  promote  personal 
objects  on  the  part  of  the  authors  than  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good. 
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Bttt  we  musty  in  justice  to  Dr.  Fenwick,  acknowledge  that  the 
iroivHia  wlneh  he  hat  written  does  not  belong  to  this  claiSB,  and  that,' 
as  fiur  as  we  can  jodge  from  the  portion  of  his  task  which  he  has 
alreadgr  aeoemplished,  his  treatise  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  eom- 
moutj.  He  has  entirely,  and  we  think  very  prc^rly,  avoided  any 
aUufiiott  to  the  special  treatment  of  disease ;  bnt  he  has  given  many 
whokflome  directions  to  guide  the  public  in  its  prevention.  The 
masses  ace  still  too  little  aware  of  the  importance  of  P)reventive  Medi- 
cine^ and  vulgar  prejudice  still  eagerly  seeks  for  drugs  or  other  reme- 
dies to  arrest  the  pcngcess  of  a  fever  or  an  inflammation,  when  the 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  disease  might  have  obviated  its  appearance 
altagether.  Nearly  half  of  Dc  Fenwick's  v^ume  is  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  Consumption  and  Scrofida;  and  it  will  be  obvious,  after  the 
remarks  we  have  just  o&red,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  Q^Eer  any  new  vsews,  or  to  enter  upon  auy  recondite  argu- 
ments as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  thk  very  common  and  too 
£ital  iaem  of  cachexia.  We  havc^  therefore,  no  description  of  the 
chawMOi]  or  microscopical  character  of  tubercle;  we  have  no  discussion 
as  to  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  various  auscultatory  sounds  ob- 
served dming  the  furogress  of  the  disease;  and  the  therapeutical  indi- 
cations are  not  alluded  to  at  all  But  the  causes  of  Scrofula  and  Con- 
aumpticm,  sa  £ur  as  they  have  yet  been  ascertained,  are  deariy  and 
£illy  pointed  out,  and  the  modes  by  whidi  the  [nrogveas  of  the  disease 
may  be  checked  are  detailed  with  equal  clearness. 

While  thns  giving  commendation  to  its  plan  and  execution,  we 
question  the  proprkty  or  the  utility  of  many  of  the  illustrations  which 
are  introduced  among  the  letter-press.  The  plates  are  copied,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  'Wilson's  Anatomy'  and  other  wedl-known 
worics^  and  are  of  course  unnecessary  for  the  information  of  the  pn>- 
fession,  while  they  are  insnfficient  to  make  anatomists  of  the  general 
public,  for  whom  the  bode  is  avowedly  writt^i. 


Abt.  YIL—TraUi  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  VCEiL  Par  W.  Mao 
KENZIE,  &c.  dec.  Quatridme  Edition.  Traduite  de  TAnglais  et 
augment^e  de  Notes  par  le  Dr.  E.  Warlomont  et  A.  Tes- 
TELiN,  D.M.P.  Tome  premier.— jPam  et  Bruxdiea,  1856  (pp.  862). 
Tome  second,  1857  (pp.  900). 

Practical  Treatise  <m  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  By  W.  Mackenzie,  ka,  kc. 
Fourth  Edition.  Translated  &om  the  English,  and  enlarged  with 
Notes.    By  Dr.  R  Warlomont  and  A.  Testelin,  D.M.P.    2  vols^ 

Not  only  have  MM.  Testelin  and  Wariomont  in  the  work  before  us 
produced  a  fidthful  veraon  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  treatise,  but  they  have 
enridied  it  with  supplementary  chapters  on  various  subjects  which 
they  considered  to  have  been  too  briefly  treated  by  the  author.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  on  **  congenital  abnormities*'  preflxed  to  each  section  bj 
Comaz,  seventy  pages  on  the^' Ophthalmoscope''  by  Loebreich,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  on  "  Pundeut  Ophthalmia"  by  the  translators 
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themselves,  might  fidrly  have  been  printed  as  so  many  independent 
works.  MM.  Testelin  and  Warlomont  considered  it  their  first  duty 
to  reproduce  with  the  utmost  fidelity  the  exact  meaning  of  their  originid, 
and  not  until  that  object  had  been  attained  did  they  attend  to  the  graces 
of  style ;  but  no  one  familiar  with  French  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  general  elegance  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  many  passages 
which  in  the  original  English  are  somewhat  involved  and  obscure, 
appear  in  all  that  neatness  and  precision  of  language  which  cha- 
racterizes French  when  really  well  written.  Anxious  to  ensure  all 
possible  correctness,  Dr.  Warlomont  availed  himself  of  the  fiiendly 
ofier  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  read  over  the  proofe.  Each  sheet  of  the  transla- 
tion was  therefore  forwarded  to  London,  and  was  not  printed  off  until 
Mr.  Dixon  had  verified  its  correctness. 

The  present  is  not  the  first  French  version  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
treatise.  MM.  Laugier  and  Richelot  published  one  several  years  ago ; 
but  they  wholly  omitted  the  bibliographical  references,  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  in  the  preface  to  his  fourth  edition,  veiy  justly  complains 
of  this  conduct,  as  unfair  both  to  him  and  to  the  numerous  authors 
whom  he  had  quoted  with  so  much  care  and  labour.  M  M.  Testelin 
and  Warlomont  have  not  only  carefully  preserved  all  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
references,  but  have  considerably  added  to  their  number.  The  second 
volume  closes  with  a  copious  index,  and,  in  short,  no  trouble  has  been 
spared  to  make  this  French  translation  the  fullest  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  of  reference  on  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  really  arduous  undertaking  of  MM.  Testelin 
and  Warlomont,  extending  to  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pages,  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  "  got  up."  The  woodcuts  are  far  better  printed 
than  they  were  in  the  English  original,  the  type  is  handsomer,  and  the 
paper  finer.  Such  books  do  honour  to  the  Brussels  press,  and  are  all 
the  more  gratifying  when  we  remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Belgian  press  was  a  by-word  throughout  Europe  for  its  shameless 
piracies.  An  international  treaty  has  put  an  end  to  this  fraudulent 
system,  and  we  hail  these  handsome  volumes  as  an  example  of  what 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  Belgian  industry  and  taste  can  accomplish. 


Art.  VIII. — The  Testimooiy  of  Natvre  to  the  Identity  between  the  Bud 
and  the  Seed.  By  Alexakdeb  Harvey,  M.D.,  formerly  Lecturer, 
some  time  on  the  Institutes,  and  afterwards  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. — London,  1857.  8vo,  pp.70. 

In  a  little  work  published  last  year,  entitled  *  Trees  and  their  Nature, 
or  the  Bud  and  its  Attributes,**  Dr.  Harvey  brought  forward  a 
number  of  ingenious  arguments  in  favour  of  a  theory  now  generally 
received,  that  a  tree  is  not  to  be  considered  a  '*  single  or  individual 
plant,"  but  rather  as  "a  congregation  of  individual  plants  of  the  same 
species."  In  the  present  publication,  he  carries  these  views  still 
further,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  buds,  which  constitute  the 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chimrgical  ReTiew,TOl.  xvft  p.  44S. 
t  Ibid.,  Oct.  1857,  p.  485. 
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component  individuals  of  the  composite  tree,  are  identical  with  the 
seeds.  This  leads  him  to  deny  the  recognised  axiom  of  physiology, 
that  for  the  reproduction  of  a  living  being,  the  union  of  reproductive 
germs  from  two  distinct  individuals  is  required,  and  he  brings  forward 
the  following  arguments  in  his  support : — 

1.  The  development  of  asexual,  unicellular  plants  and  animals. 

2.  The  "  immortality"  of  trees,  which,  he  thinks,  demonstrates,  that 
the  successive  formation  of  buds  is  a  true  reproduction  of  the  species, 
and  not  a  process  of  nutrition ;  all  nutritive  processes  being  of  *^  tem- 
porary duration  only." 

3.  The  recent  observations  of  Von  Siebold,  with  regard  to  the 
lioney  bee,t  that  the  drones  are  produced  from  the  queen  mother,  inde- 
pendently of  impregnation. 

Without  wishing  to  attribute  to  the  author  any  defect  in  his  judg- 
ment (which  he  threatens  to  accuse  himself  of,  should  he  not  succeed  in 
convincing  Dr.  Carpenter),  we  do  think  he  has  stretched  his  argument 
a  little  too  far,  and  that  although  he  shows  very  strong  analogies  to 
exist  between  the  bud  and  seed,  he  has  quite  failed  in  establishing; 
their  identity.  While  we  admit  that  a  tree  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  as  a  composite  being,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
processes  or  the  results  of  the  propagation  by  buds  and  by  seeds  are 
identical  Take,  for  example,  an  instance  quoted  by  the  author  himself 
— the  potato.  It  can  be  propagated  both  by  buds  and  by  seeds,  but 
how  different  the  results  of  the  two  processes  !  By  the  latter  process 
the  species  is  propagated,  but  by  the  former,  only  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individual.  Then,  again,  the  author  is  hai*dly  warranted  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  necessity  of  two  reproductive  germs  in  the  higher 
orders  of  nature  from  what  takes  place  in  such  beings  as  the  Monads 
and  Protococcus  nivalis,  in  which  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction  are  reduced  to  a  simple  act  of  cell  growth. 

Neither  does  he  derive  much  support  to  his  views  from  the  be^ 
"when  he  finds  it  necessary  for  his  argument  to  transform  the  queen 
into  a  male,  from  whom  the  drones  are  developed  as  buds  : — "  She  is 
a  female,  however,  in  form  only,  not  in  reality ;"  and  "  is  in  fact  a 
male,  in  a  higher  sense  than  even  the  drone  !*'  Taking  for  granted  that 
the  queen  bee  can  produce  drones,  independently  of  impregnation,  the 
fact  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  law  that  two 
germs  are  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  of  both  animals 
and  vegetables. 

Dr.  Harvey  extends  his  arguments  even  to  the  human  species.  The 
male  he  considers  the  "  real  reproducer"  of  the  species  ;  and  although 
for  the  production  of  a  fertile  o^um,  both  a  sperm  cell  and  a  germ 
cell  are  essential,  yet  this  is  only  for  "  special  ends" — via.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  social  intercourse,^'  and  that  the  rearing  of  offspring  should 
devolve  on  one  division  of  the  species,  "  in  order  that  the  other  may  more 
freely  accomplish  the  main  object  of  its  existence  1"  We  are  almost 
surprised  that  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  strengthen  his  view  by 
Alluding  to  the  origin  of  our  common  mother,  who,  according  to  his  view, 
might  be  regarded  as  having  been  an  offspring  by  gemmation,  or  a  bud^ 
from  the  side  of  Adam  ! 
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Akt.  IX. — I.  A  Ilaiidbook  of  Chemical  Jlianijndatum.    B7C  6be- 

VXLLE  Williams,  Lecturer  on  Chemutry  in  tbe  Koxml  Coikge, 

Swansea,  &c. — Loiulon,  1857.     pp.  580, 
2.  A   Manual  ef  QuaiUative  Analyeie.    Bf  R  Gaixowat,   F.C.B., 

Professor  of  Practical  Cbemistrj  in  the  MusemD  of  Irii&  Industry. 

—London,  1658.     Secooeid  Edition,     pp.  197. 
9,  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Ohemietrjf,  inditdmg  Anafyne,     By 

JoHK  R  Bowman,  F.C.S.     Edited  by  C.  L.  Bloxax,  Frot  <tf 

Practical  Obemistry  in  King's  College,  drc. — London,  1858.    Third 

Edition,  pp.  288. 
The  first  guide-book  in  the  above  list  treats  of  chemical  manipnlmtion — 
a  highly  important  matter.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  a  skilM 
chemist  is  an  expert  manipulator.  Accordingly,  it  bebovas  every  one 
who  would  become  an  adept  in  the  science  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  those  appliances  which  are  indispensable  to  chemical  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Williams's  handbook  is  very  crecGtable  to  its  author.  It 
is  well-timed,  as  the  only  book  in  our  language  specially  devoted  to 
chemical  manipulation  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  It  wiU^ 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  prove  '  of  utility,  not  to  the  student 
only,  but  to  the  more  matured  chemist.  The  author  is  evidently  well 
versed  in  the  subject  The  directions  which  he  gives  are  clear  and 
explicit,  as  are  also  his  descriptions  of  some  of  the  complex  apparatus 
used  by  modem  chemists  in  their  elaborate  researches,  more  eiyiecially 
as  regards  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  and  the  analysis  of 
gases.  Mr.  Williams  has,  moreover,  been  at  pains  to  collect  and  d^ 
neate  numerous  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  been  resorted  to  by 
distinguished  professors  of  the  art.  He  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  details  of  certain  reactions  employed  in  experimental 
inquiries,  all  valuable  in  their  way.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  400  wood  engravings,  which  are  well  executed,  and  wcQ 
adapted  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  author  sets  out  by  describing  in  full  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
fitting-up  a  laboratory  of  research;  this  is  followed  by  anaocouut  of 
the  dilSerent  furnaces  and  lamps  which  may  be  employed  with  advaxv- 
tage.  The  next  fifty  pages  ore  devoted  to  blowpipe  apparatus,  baths, 
heat-measurers,  operations  preparatory  to  weighing,  and  the  balance. 
In  the  ninth  section,  where  the  subject  of  specific  gravity  is  discussed, 
ample  directions  are  given  for  determining  the  densities  of  solid,  fluid, 
and  aeriform  bodies.  Under  the  head  of  "Solution,^  p.  11^,  tbe 
author  refers  to  the  uses  of  the  various  fluids  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  of  application ;  **  water,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  alkaline 
solutions,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  benzole,  chloroform,  and 
turpentine/'  giving  a  few  instances  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each 
of  these  liquids  are  applied.  There  are  some  useful  bints  in  reference 
to  precipitation,  depending  on  the  electro-chemical  "relations  of  metals: 
^'If  a  solution  of  cadmium  be  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with 41  piece  of 
zinc  immersed  iu  the  fluid,  the  whole  of  the  former  metal  is  deposited  on  the 
platinum,  and  after  washing,  which  may  be  performed  without  fear  of  Tt> 
moving  the  coating,  tlie  pure  cadmium  mi^  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 
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''Wlicai  oUoiide  or  bromide  of  sihvr  is  fosed  in  poroelain  capsales  im 
the  prooeas  for  estiinBiixi^  h^drochlorie  or  kydrobromic  addis,  it  beoomes  bo 
strongly  attaclied,  that  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  attempt  its  removal  by 
mechauical  means ;  but  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  the  capsule  touching  the 
fused  mass,  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  adaed,  it  may,  after  a  few  minutes, 
be  Temoved  with  facility."  (p.  130.) 

filtration  and  washing  of  precipitates,  supports  for  apparatus 
disintegration,  crucibles,  pressure-tnbe  operations,  evaporation,  distil- 
latiou,  sublimation,  crystallization,  are  all  fully  discussed.  Under  the 
head  of  **  Yolumetric  Manipulation,**  the  instruments  of  Gay-Lussac, 
Mohr,  and  Bink  are  described.  Gas  manipulation,  that  connected 
with  organic  analysis,  glass-working,  as  also  electrical  and  galvanic 
manq>ulation,  are  all  duly  brought  under  notice.  Numerous  tables 
are  f^oed  at  the  end  of  tiie  work,  which  enhance  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Galloway's  volume  professes  to  be  a  mere  introduction  to  the 
study  of  analysis,  his  aim  being  "  to  furnish  a  suitable  guide  to  the 
beginner.^  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  diligent  student,  by  following 
out  practically  the  instructions  of  the  author,  will  become  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  properties  of  the  various  bodies  noticed  in  the  work. 
The  author  conveys  his  information  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and 
here  and  there  introduces  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Chapman, 
Will,  Fresenius,  fleitmann,  and  other  chemists.  Thus,  at  p.  151,  he 
observes : 

"The  best  method  of  detecting  iodine  in  a  solution  is  to  mix  with  the  liauid 
a  little  starch  paste,  and  acidify  it  with  HCl.  A  solution  of  iiitnV^  of  potasli  is 
then  to  be  added,  when,  if  much  iodine  be  present,  a  daric  blue  will  be  instantly 
produced ;  if  a  very  small  quantity  only — as,  for  instance,  the  two  or  three 
millionth  pui — then  a  few  seoonds  dasaac  before  the  blue  ooiour  makes  its 
appearance.  Dr.  D.  Price,  who  invented  this  method,  states  that  lie  has  in 
this  way  detected  the  4000,000th  pai-t  of  iodine  dissolved  in  water  as  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is,  he  says,  much  more  delicate  than  the  other  tests  for 
iodides,  as  well  as  being  free  from  the  disadvantages  to  which  they  are  more  or 
less  subject.  If  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  porcelain  basin,  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  colour  may  be  observed." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bowman,  now  edited  by  Mr.  Bloxam,  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  preceding,  but  contains  more  matter,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  about  one  hundred  small  wood  engravings.  The  first  part 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  chemical  manipulation  ;  the  second,  to  the  action 
of  reagents  on  bases  and  acids  j  the  third,  to  qualitative  analysis ;  the 
fourth,  about  twenty-nine  pages,  to  quantitative  analysis ;  the  fifth,  to 
reagents.  Some  useful  tables,  and  a  glossary  of  chemical  terms,  are 
appended.    It  appears  to  be  a  careful  compilation. 


Abt.  X. — ITie  Urcemie  Convtdsions  of  Pregnanq/,  PartwrUion,  and 
Chiildbed.  By  Br.  Carl  R  B&aun,  Professor  of  Midwlferj^ 
Vienna.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes  by  J.  Matthbwb 
Duncan,  F.II.C.P.E.,  Ledairer  on  Midwifery,  dw. — EcUfUmryk, 
1857. 

I^IB  volume  is  the  translation  of  a  single  chapter  of  Dr.  Bcaun'a  i 
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text-book  of  midwifery.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  deep  and  extensive 
interest  that  a  complete  resume  and  appreciation  of  the  current  know- 
ledge regarding  it  was  greatly  needed  by  the  ficientific  practitioner 
and  the  student. 

Dr.  Braun  sets  out  by  defining  or  isolating  "unemic**  convulsions 
from  other  forms  of  eclampsia  parturientium — a  very  necessary  course, 
for  much  confusion  exists,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  habit  of 
Rooking  upon  all  forms  of  convulsions  in  childbed  as  constituting  a 
nosological  unity. 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  that  may  produce,  or  the  con- 
ditions that  have  been  observed  to  be  associate  with,  convulsions, 
Dr.  Braun  admits  that  the  most  different  causes  may,  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  produce  phenomena  diDsely 
resembling  those  of  ursemic  eclampsia;  but  he  thinks  he  is  entitled 
to  maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  eclampsia  vera  puerperalis  is  found  inti- 
mately connected  with  diabetes  albuminosus.  But  this,  it  will  be 
instantly  perceived,  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  arbitrary  exclusion 
from  his  definition  of  true  puerperal  convulsions — of  every  kind  of  con- 
vulsion that  is  not  associated  with  uraemia.  The  result  of  Dr.  Braun's 
limited  definition  is  a  treatise — a  valuable  one,  it  is  true — but  still  a 
treatise  on  one  form  of  eclampsia  only;  the  rest  being  disregarded, 
however  worthy  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are  of  the  most  critical 
examination. 

After  describing  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  fit,  and 
having  referred  to  the  almost  universal  presence  of  cedema,  Dr.  Braun 
observes  that  only  those  oedemata  of  pi*egnant  women  which  exist  con- 
temporaneously with  albumen,  fibrin  cylinders,  and  fatty  degenerated 
scales  of  Bellini's  epithelium  in  the  urine,  have  a  connexion  with 
nrsemic  eclampsia.  In  Chapter  II.  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease  is 
discussed.  The  author  believes  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  to  be  the 
circulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  which  the  diseased  kidney  will  not 
eliminate.  Braun  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Frerichs,  which  is,  that 
the  convulsions  arise  from  the  transformation  of  the  urea  in  the  blood 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of  some  peculiar 
ferment.  If  this  ferment  be  wanting,  the  mere  presence  of  urea  causes 
no  convulsion. 

In  Chapter  III.  the  connexion  between  eclampsia  and  the  pains  of 
labour  is  considered.  Dr.  Braun  agrees  with  the  general  opinion  that 
the  pains  are  rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  convulsiona 
The  influence  of  the  eclampsia  on  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  a  subject 
briefly  summed  up.  The  mortality  of  children  during  the  fits  and 
during  delivery  amounts  to  '45.  During  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing delivery,  the  mortality  is  *40  among  those  bom  at  the  full 
time,  and  '64  among  the  premature.  We  find  an  interesting  note  by 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  referring  to  a  case  of  a  child  bom  of  a  woman 
suffering  from  albuminuria,  which,  when  above  a  year  old,  sufibred  at 
the  same  time  from  laryngismus  and  albuminuria. 

^  Dr.  Braun  negatives  the  theoiy  which  assigns  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  resulting  from  pressure  as  the  sole  cause.     Indeed,  it  is  diffi^ 
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cult  to  conceive  how  any  unprejudiced  observer  can  hold  this  opinion 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  uremia  and  eclampsia  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  author 
devotes  an  excellent  chapter  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
disease.  The  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  eclampsia  and 
nnemia  is  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  chapter. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  Dr.  Braun  expresses  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  depletion.  He  says  that  ''  a  general  depletion  of  blood 
in  uraemic  eclampsia  had  very  seldom  any  valuable  effect  on  symptoms* 
and  generally  produces  irreparable  injury."  We  must,  however,  join 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  a  note,  that  the  old  treat- 
ment by  bleeding  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  is  now  often  called.  Our  own 
experience  is  certainly  fivourable  to  bleeding,  not  ad  libitum,  but  with 
<liscretion ;  nor  can  we  reproach  ourselves  with  having  inflicted 
"  irreparable  injury**  on  the  patient  by  the  practice,  unless  it  be  an  irre* 
parable  injury  to  recover.  Dr.  Braun  concurs  in  the  opinion  that 
speedy  delivery  is  desirable.  Discoimtenancing  bleeding,  he  advises 
large  doses  of  opium  and  cold  afifusion.  It  appears  to  us,  viewing  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  and  of  the  fit,  that  opium  is  <»lculated,  by 
increasing  the  tendency  to  narcotism,  to  aggravate  the  case. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  however,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  and  to  tender 
our  thanks  to  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
introducing  it  to  the  English  reader. 


Art.  XI. — Summary  of  New  Publications. 

Ahoko  the  large  number  of  more  or  less  important  works  issued 
during  the  past  quarter,  to  which  we  shall  take  a  future  occasion  to 
advert  more  particularly.  Dr.  Richardson's  Prize  Essay  '  On  the 
Coagulation  of  the  Blood '  claims  the  first  mention ;  physiology  is 
further  represented  by  a  Catechism  of  the  science,  of  which  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones  is  the  author,  and  by  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard's 
'  Journal  de  la  Physiologie  de  THomme  et  des  A  nimaux.*  Surgery 
brings  us  an  important  illustrated  work  by  Mr.  Madise  '  On  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractures  ;*  a  volume  by  Mr.  Holthouse  <  On  Squinting,'  in 
which  the  subcutaneous  method  of  operation  is  specially  advocated  ; 
and  an  account  of  Portuguese  ophthalmology  by  Dr.  Marques.  The 
pathology  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Bryant,  while 
that  of  gleet  finds  an  expositor  in  Dr.  Dick.  Two  large  illustrated 
works  on  midwifery  have  reached  us  from  the  United  States—* 
the  one  a  translation  by  Dr.  Bullock  of  M.  Cazeaux*  theoretical  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  subject ;  the  other,  an  original  work  *  On  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Henry  Miller.  Dr. 
Waller  presents  us  with  a  fourth  edition  of  his  *  Elements  of  Practical 
Midwifery ;'  a  re-publication  of  Dr.  Barnes's  well-known  lectui^es  '  On 
the  Physiology  and  Treatment  of  Placenta  Prsevia,'  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Laucet,'  belongs  to  the  same  category,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Lee's  treatise  '  On  the  Employment  of  the  Speculum.' 
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The  most  niiroerons  accessions  to  prrafeaaooal  IrteraUm  haine  been 
in  tbe  department  of  Medicine,  9enmi  ttricHere;  ^o«gii  a  mere  glance 
suffices  to  prove  them  of  very  "vaxyiag  quality.  Seooiid  and  ^inl 
editions  respeciivelj  axe  issaed  of  Dr.  CfanrebiU's  and  Dc  Fanytli 
Meigs's  works  on  the  diseases  of  children ;  dinioal  medscime  finds  an 
exponent  in  Professor  Nanmann's  *  Ergebmsse  and  Stodien  «iis  der 
Mediciniscben  Klinik  zu  Bonn;*  epflepsy  is  critical^  and  ejq»ri- 
mentally  analysed  by  Dr.  Brorwn-B^qnazd,  urbile  Dr.  Brnvef  presenti 
ns  with  a  treatise  on  the  ganglionic  nereons  system,  and  ^  Some  cf  the 
more  Obscure  Forms  of  Nervous  Afibctions'  are  diacuned  hy  McLobb^ 
Dr.  Lionel  Beale's  *  Illustrations  of  the  Oenatitnents  «f  the  Uxine, 
Urinary  Deposits  and  Calculi,*  are  now  odleeted  into  one  Tglame ;  the 
literature  of  xiieumstism  and  gout  is  increased  by  a  work  of  Dr. 
Alexander  on  these  twin  diseases ;  Mr.  Noune  is  not  a&aid  to 
approach  an  equally  trite  subject — Cholera.  Mudi  labour  ham  been 
bestowed  by  Dr.  Peacock  on  the  mallormations  of  the  heart,  and  he 
offers  us  a  record  of  very  interesting  cases  ehiefiy  observed  by  himself; 
the  accompanying  illustrations  aid  in  rendering  this  an  impaKtant  oon- 
tribution  to  cardiac  pathology.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology, 
are  conjointly  represented  in  Dr.  Peaslee*s  volume  on  Histolcfr^. 

Numerous  Beports  from  the  various  Officers  of  Heidtii  testify  to  the 
aeal  with  which  these  gentlemen  are  prosecuting  their  faenefictsl 
labours.  With  these  we  would  mention  Mr.  Bumsey's  address  *  On 
Sanitaiy  Legislation  and  Administration  in  Eaglsnd,'  Dr.  Gtmihow's 
paper  '  On  the  Study  of  Epidemic  Disease/  and  Dr.  Miihry's  profound 
climatological  work,  entitled  *  Climatologisohe  XJntersuchungen.' 

In  Psychological  Medicine  we  have  to  advert,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  reports  of  asylums  and  periodical  literature  ob  tbe  subject  ia 
England  and  America,  to  '  The  Medical  and  L^|al  Bekdaons  of  Mad* 
ness,'  by  Dr.  Joshua  Burgess.  The  first  part  of  the  aecond  volume  ^ 
the  'Midland  Journal,*  the  January  number  of  tte  'Ii«ei;pool 
Medico-Chirurgical  Journal,'  are  before  us ;  and  our  attentton  is  alss 
called  to  the  fii^  number  of  the  'Atlantis;  a  register  of  literatoie  aad 
science,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Catholic  UniversBty  of  iiwiiwifi,* 
ihe  title  of  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  literatare  and  tiosgnce  aie 
to  be  dragged  into  that  arena  of  religious  warfare  which  lias  aa  keg 
poisoned  the  life-blood  of  Ireland. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  list  without  adverting  in  tems  of  the 
highest  praise  to  the  Jifteenih  edition  of  Dr.  Donglison's  gmit  *  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Science,*  in  which  six  thoosand  aiUijecie  and  tenu 
have  been  added.  We  also  point  with  satisfaction  to  ^e  fiict  that 
medical  logic  appears  to  have  secured  a  professorial  ohair;  if  w  WKf 
draw  this  conclusion  from  the  iact  that  we  have  reoeii^  «n  elaborate 
syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  purporting  to  haTe  been  duiiimd 
at  Aberdeen.     Strange  to  say,  the  lecturer's  name  ia  not  giTsa. 
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FtUhologiad  RepoH  of  V^e  MiMm9x  SotfML;  being  an  Atiolyms  xf 
the  Frind^  Morbid  JppearemceB  obeerved  in  ISO  F^si^ortem 
Examinations,  from  tJie  l«t  October,  1855,  to  the  \at  October,  1856. 
By  Philip  J.  Van  der  Byl,  M.D.  Edin.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Boya]  College  of  Phynoians,  Leetfarer  cfti  Histology  at  tbe  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  ko. 

2>f7Bare  tlie  first  year  tint  I  conducted  tbe  post-mortem  exttmination» 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  180  cases  were  examined.  Of  l^ese,  ^8 
were  males  and  82  ifemales.  The  chief  object  of  this  report  is  to 
exhibit  tbe  xelatiye  freqaency  of  tbe  principal  morbid  appearanoea 
obaerred,  and  tbe  oomiexioa  of  indiyidual  diseases  ivith  <;ertain  morbid 
conditions.  In  the  general  index  wliidi  I  hanre  made  to  om*  post- 
mortem roister,  every  morbid  appearance  is  entered,  and  nndeor  each 
headmg  are  placed  nmnbers  referring  to  the  cases  in  which  that  par- 
ticular lesion  occurred.  From  l^is  index  the  headings  and  the  numbers 
of  the  cases  are  taken,  bo  as  to  exMbit  the  occurrence  of  kidividual 
xfiorbid  appearances,  not  of  separate  cases  cf  £Eital  disease.  Thus,  for 
ftxampfe,  one  iatal  case  may  be  noted  in  three,  ibur,  or  five  d^ei«nt 
places,  according  to  the  mraiber  of  well-marked  lesions  it  exhibited. 
The  arrangement  is  entirely  anatomical,  that  is,  founded  on  t^  physical 
diaages  observed  in  tbe  oi^ans;  and  not  nosological,  or  having  reference 
to  Bfmptoms,  causes,  ifec.  Bemarks,  in  the  shape  of  short  notes,  have 
been  made  upon  most  of  the  headings,  and  these  deubtless  might  be 
extended;  but  being  limited  in  space,  I  was  obUged  to  confine  my 
remarks  only  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  facts,  asni  nmst  d^er  for  ^e 
present  all  deductions.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  nseMness  of 
a  pathological  report  would  probably  be  much  increased  h^  giving  a 
bnef  instoiy  of  the  eases  before  death ;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  by 
me,  as  it  was  thought  idnat  even  a  very  brief  notioe  of  this  kind  would 
detract  from,  the  interest  of  a  nosological  report  at  present  in  course  of 
preparation  by  our  medical  and  surgical  r^istAirs.* 

After  stating  the  number  of  oases  imder  each  heading,  I  have  given 
the  post-mortem  register  number  txf  eadi  case.  I  resolved  upon  doing 
80,  because  these  numbers  really  occupy  very  litt^  s|)ace,  and  an  o|)por* 
tanity  is  thus  afforded  of  tracing  the  relations  of  diseases  beyond  what 
I  have  done,  uid  of  satisfying  one's  self  as  to  the  existence  of  certabi 
morbid  conditions  along  with  any  particular  disease.     Thus,  for  exw 

•  I  wiA  to  aflikiioirledfe  m  j  obUg»tloi»  to  Mr.  Bclding  fat  his  Und  asstetmee  on  many 
oocAstons. 
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ample,  the  numbers  under  adherent  pericardium  "will  show  in  which 
cases  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  the  numbers  under  fetty 
heart  will  show  in  wliich  cases  there  was  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  so  forth.  References  have  been  given  to  all  cases  or 
specimens  of  which  any  account  has  been  published;  also  to  those 
specimens  which  are  preserred  in  the  museum  of  the  hospital  I  have 
arranged  my  present  materials  under  fourteen  sections — viz., 

1.  Brain  and  its  Membranes.  2.  Spinal  Cord,  its  Membranes,  and 
the  Nerves.  3.  Heart  and  Pericardium.  4.  Bloodvessels.  5.  Air- 
passages,  Lungs,  and  PleursB.  6.  Alimentary  CanaL  7.  Liver,  Gall- 
bladder, and  Biliary  Ducts.  8.  Spleen.  9.  Kidneys  and  Urinary 
Passages.  10.  Genital  Organs  and  Mammary  Glands.  11.  Lymphatic 
and  Lacteal  Glands.  13.  Bones  and  Joints.  14.  External  Appear- 
ances, Skin,  &c, 

I.  Bbain  and  its  Membrakes. 

1.  Cancer  of  Dura  Mater,  communicated  from  Cranial  Bones,  2 
cases:  Nos.  480,  498. — In  Case  480  (a  man  aged  forty-five)  the 
cancerous  growth  commenced  in  the  antrum,  and  extended  to  the  base 
of  the  skull  and  the  bones  of  the  forehead  and  &ce,  and  thence  to  the 
dura  mater.  The  bones  forming  the  anterior  half  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  the  other  bones  just  named,  also  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  were  quite  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  the  knife.  In  the 
antrum  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  cancer  presented  an  exuberant 
nodular  appearance.  On  squeezing  sections  of  this  growth,  it  yielded 
a  thick  creamy  stuff,  which  contained  many  compound  nucleated  cells. 
The  anterior  half  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  right  side  was  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  presented  a  uniform  firm  medullary  appearance. 
Some  juice  scraped  from  this  part  exhibited  large  compound  nucleated 
cells,  with  several  nuclei.  The  internal  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
was  comparatively  smooth ;  the  brain  was  not  affected,  but  there  was 
much  sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion. — ^In  Case  498  (a  man  aged  twenty- 
eight),  the  primary  disease  was  scirrhous  cancer  of  the  liver,  which 
weighed  twelve  pounds.  (See  YII.  5.)  There  was  cancer  of  the  £f>leen, 
lung,  and  lumbar  vertebne ;  a  cancerous  tumour  about  the  size  of  two 
fists  involved  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the  half  of  it  projected 
into  the  chest.  It  was  firm,  nodulated,  and  elastic,  exhibiting  a 
radiating  fibrous  appearance  on  section ;  a  similar  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  half  an  orange,  was  situated  over  the  occipital  bone,  and  sent 
long  spiculse  inwards,  which  involved  the  dura  mater,  below  the  left 
lateral  sinus,  in  the  growth,  and  produced  yellow  softening  of  the  brain 
and  breaking  up  of  the  cerebellum.  The  lower  half  of  the  humerus 
was  surrounded  by  cancerous  growth. — Museum,  V.  2^,  IV.  36**,  43^. 

2.  Osseous  Growth  in  Falx  Cerebri,  1  case:  No.  463. — ^A  mau 
aged  thirty-five,  who  died  of  phthisis  and  tubercular  meningitia.  The 
growth  measures  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  is  situated  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  falx  cerebri,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  and  presents  a  nodulated 
sm-face  with  thin  edges  (Museum,  Y.  V.)  This  man  had  a  divtf- 
ticulum  of  the  intestine.     (See  VI.  13.) 
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3.  Laceration  of  Dura  Mater  and  of  Brain,  2  casea:  Nos.  518, 
521. — Both  these  occurred  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skulL 

4.  Congestion  of  Membranes  of  Brain,  9  cases:  Nos.  387,  391, 
455,  461,  493,  527,  630,  534,  541.— Of  these,  2  were  cases  of  typhus, 
2  typhoid  fever,  1  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  1  tubercular  meniugitis,  1  erysi- 
pelas of  the  head,  1  "  congestive  apoplexy,"  with  great  serous  effusion 
beneath  the  ai'achnoidjand  1  cerebral  haemorrhage  and  softening  of  brain. 

5.  Excess  of  Serum  beneath  Arachnoid,  14  cases:  Nos.  384,  395, 
405,  419,  436,  447,  449,  460,  461,  470,  480,  483,  523,  541.— These 
occurred  as  follows:  in  typhus 2,  typhoid  fever  1,  erysipelas  1,  carditis 
and  softening  of  brain  1,  hypertrophy  of  heart  2,  drowning  1,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  1,  chronic  hydrocephalus  1,  "congestive  apoplexy"  1, 
cancer  of  antrum  and  dura-mat«r  1. 

6.  Excess  of  Serum  in  Ventricles  of  Brain,  10  cases:  Nos.  384, 
387,  405,  410,  419,  460,  483,  523,  527,  531.— In  Case  483,  a  man 
aged  sixty,  who  died  of  chronic  hydrocephalus^  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  ventricles  presented  a  dotted  appearance;  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ventricles,  this  punctated  appearance  was  most  distinct,  and  a  few 
specks  of  lymph  were  seen ;  about  three  drachms  of  tiirbid  serum  were 
contained  in  each  ventricle.  There  was  softening  of  the  septum 
lucidum  and  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle. — In  Case 
410,  a  woman  aged  fifty-three,  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  were 
very  much  flattened  and  very  pale ;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  much 
enlarged,  and  contained  six  ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid.  This  woman 
had  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  (See  I.  16  ) — Museum,  V. 

7.  Opacity  of  Arachnoid,  8  cases:  Nos.  436,  445,  449,  456, 
461,  480,  483,  498. 

8.  Effusion  of  Lymph  beneath  Arachnoid,  with  Tubercles  in  Pia 
Mater,  3  cases :  Nos.  463,  492,  530. — These  occurred  with  tubercle 
of  the  lungs  and  softening  of  the  brain  in  Case  463;  with  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines in  Case  492 ;  and  with  Tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands  (not 
in  the  longs)  in  Case  530. 

9.  Cjrsts  in  Choroid  Plexus,  1  case :  No.  489. 

10.  Cerebral  Haemorrhage  ("Apoplexy")  3  cases:  Nos.  387,  410, 
493. — In  Case  387,  with  aneurism  of  j>osterior  cerebral  artery;  in 
Case  410,  with  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery;  and  in  Case  493,  the 
hsemorrhage  was  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  filled  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

11.  Hsemorrhagic  Spots  in  the  Pineal  Body,  1  case:  No.  461.— 
This  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-four,  who  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  Pineal  gland  was  twice  the  usual  size,  and  was  marked  by 
five  or  six  hsemorrhagic  spots  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.     (See  VJI.  19.) 

12.  Softening  of  Brain,  9  Cases.  Red,  5 :  Nos.  463,  483,  493,  530, 
531.     Yellow,  4 :  Nos.  387,  419,  498,  505. 

13.  Disease  of  Cerebral  Arteries,  1  case:  No.  436. — A  man  aged 
twenty-five.  The  large  ai-teries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  exhibited 
thick  fibroid  patches,  which  on  section  were  found  to  project  into  the 
vessels,  and  at  some  places  nearly  to  oblitei*ate  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries 
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14.  Calcification  of  Minute  Cenbral  Arteries,  1  oaae:  Not  50 J. — 
A  man  aged  fifty-fisur.  When  tbe  upper  portiou  of  tb«  oerebnl 
hemispheres  was  sliced  off,  only  ft  few  hioodj  points  were  aecai  in  each 
centrum  ovale^  but  numerous  ^arp  points  projeeted  from  the  uaAe&^ 
like  very  short  bristles.  These  on  being  seised  with  a  fcrcefs  and 
drawn  out,  were  found  to  be  calcified  vessels,  whieh  were  cpdte  ri|^  and 
were  easily  broken  up  into  aevoral  pieces  by  slight  presBore.  They  were 
rather  tortuous,  and  generally  not  half  so  thick  as  a  pin.  At  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  a  small  patch  of  yellow  softening. 

15.  Obstruction  of  Middle  Gevefarai  Artery  by  a  Hbrhioas  Phi^ 
2  cases:  Nos.  413,  419.— Case  413,  &  woman  aged  thirty-ssfven, 
eufiering  &om  cancer  of  the  uterus,  was  seined  with  a  paift  in  ihe  kit 
temporal  region,  which  lasted  half  an  hoar;  she  then  snddmiy^  kial  the 
use  of  her  right,  side,  but  retained  her  consciousness;  she  waa  able  to 
move  the  mouth,  but  could  not  speak  fiar  eight  days.  Sie  becaae 
quite  listless,  and  died  twenty-two  days  af^icc  the  sudden  headache  and 
paraplegia.  The  middle  cerebral  artery  was  obstroctod  at  its  veiy 
origin  by  a  triangular-shaped  fibrinous  plag,  its  greatest  Imgth  beiag 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  About  aa  inch,  from  its  OTigin,  where  a 
large  brandi  was  given  aSf  another  Uttle  plug  was  foond;  tiie  tronk  of 
the  artery  beyond  thia  was  filled  with  a  slig^y-oolonred  fibrinooa 
dot,  nearly  half  an  indi  long,  which  was  connected  with  tiie  little 
plug,  but  presented  a  less  dense  a[^pearanee.  The  space  between  the 
two  plugs  was  empty,  and  there  was  no  adherent  lymph  aboot  the 
arteries  involved^  The  substance  of  the  brain  felt  rather  fiabl^,  hut 
was  not  softened.  The  haart  was  flabby  and  enlarged;  warty  v^;eta- 
tions,  the  size  of  peas,  were  found  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves; 
they  were  rough,  pointed,  and  not  vvy  adherent  The  ^leen  pre- 
sented three  or  four  purulent  spots,  and  adherent  lymph  oocnrred  in 
the  iliac  veins  from  the  pressure  of  a  canoerous  growth  of  the  ntom 
and  lumbar  glands.* 

In  Case  419  (a  female^  aged  sixteen),  partial  obstmcticRi  of  ^e  left 
middle  central  artery  occun^d  along  with  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  qileen 
and  kidneys.  A  thin  fibrinous  dot,not  nearly  filling  the  vessel,  was  found 
to  run  from  its  origin  for  about  one  inch  and  »-ha]f ;  hers  tiie  artery 
bifurcated,  and  a  dark  black  clot  filled  and  plugged  np  the  two 
branches  ;  on  tracing  these  two  branches,  they  were  found  to  pioosed 
to  a  depressed,  softosied  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  crown-pieoe,  sitnaAed 
near  the  middle  of  the  external  surfiEure  of  the  lefl  hemisphera  The 
heart  weighed  nineteen  ounces ;  the  valves  were  heslthy,  Init  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  left  auride  was  thickened,  and  covered  by  fihrinoai 
layers,  which  could  be  peded  ofi^  The  axillary  and  left  commos 
femoral  arteries  were  found  plugged  by  fibrinous  coagnhi  about  one 
inch  long,  which  were  adherent  to  the  lining  meoibrane,  and  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  obstructkm 
in  any  of  the  arteries  was  produced  by  fibrinous  partides  carried  diiect 
from  the  heart,  and  it  seems  altogether  more  probable  that  the  bkod 
was,  as  it  were,  overcharged  with  fibrin,  that  a  spontaneona  ooagda- 


•  For  sketeh  of  the  nierj  and  ftarther  partienlan  bj  th«  aatftfll^  ats  TkaanctiQM  ( 

Fathologioal  Society,  yol.  tii.  p.  1 18.  i4C 
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tiooi  took,  plaee  ia  the  larger  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  arteries,  and  tbat 
this  was  MU>wed  by  decoloration  of  ike  clotsi  The  axillary  and 
Imond  arteries  maj  also  have  been  mere  or  less  inflamed  at  the  points 
wh^re  ihtt  coagula  were  situated. 

This  patirat  was  first  seized  with  a  pain  in  the  headand  &ce,  and  a 
fsw  days  after  she  awoke  ia  the  moming  and  &and  she  had  lost  all 
fomer  in  the  right  hand  and  arm,  and  oonld  only-  draj^  her  right  leg 
along  the  gsomid.  She  had  also  lost  her  Yoice,  but  was  not  aware  that 
she  had  any  kind  of  a  fit ;  her  mental  pewers  seemed  entire; — For  par- 
ticahftEs  see  *  Trans,  of  Pathological  Socisty/  toL  TiL  p.  168. 

16.  Aneurism  of  Cearebral  Arteries,  2^ease8::  Nos.  387,  410. — Case 
387,  aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  occurred  in  a  man  aged 
fifty-six.  The  tumour  waa  about  the  size  of  aa  egg,  and  was  situated  in 
the  poateixor  part  of  the  right  ventride ;  the  surrounding  brain-sub- 
aianoe  was  softened.  On  section  the  tumour  presented  a  laminated 
appearance,  the  sae  was  thick  and  firmy  t^  opening  into  the  Tcssel 
diifltinct  (Moaeum  Y.  35). — Case  410,.aoeuansi&  of  the  basilar  artery 
occurred  in.  a.  woman  aged  fifty-three,  who  died  of  rtqpture  of  the 
aaeurisn.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coagulated  blood 
around  the  pens  Varolii,  and  at  the  base  of  the  bnda.  The  aneurism: 
waa  about  the  siae  of  a  haael-nut.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  very 
large,  and  contained  six  ounces  of  serum  (Museum  Y.  36).* 

II.  SfiNAJu  Coed,  its  Membbanes,  Ajsn>  the  Nerves. 

1.  Softening  of  Spinal  Cord,  2  cases :  Nos.  452,  483. 

2.  Spinal  Arachnitis,  1  case :  No.  511. 

3.  Cancer  of  Phrenic  Nerve,  1  case  :  No.  425. — This  occurred  in  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  breast ;  the  disease  extended  inwards,  and  in- 
volved the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  a  few  cancerous  nodules  were 
seated  upon  the  phrenic  nerve  in  its  course  across  the  pericardium. 
(See  XI.  6.) 

III.  Heart  and  Pericardium. 

1.  Serous  Effusion  into  Pericardium  (Hydropericardium),  4  cases  : 
Noa.  387,.  417,  420, 5.37.— In  Case  420  there  were  ten  ounces  of  turbid 
fiuid  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  heart  weighed  twenty-six  ounces. 

2.  Serous  Effusion  with  recent  Lymph  in  Pericardium  (Pericar- 
ditis), 12  cases:  Nos.  395,  398,  412,  419,  426,  450,  458,  459,  470, 
498, 513, 516. — In  Case  513  only  is  it  noted  that  the  patient  had  acute 
rheumatisoL 

a.  Adherent  Pericardium,  7  cases :  Nos.  393,  407,  426,  484,  506, 
513,  550. 

4.  Cancer  of  Pericardium,  2  cases  :  Nos.  425,  431. — In  both  cases 
the  cancer  was  propagated  from  the  breast,  and  also  involved  the  pleura. 

5.  White  Patches  on  Heart,  18  (well-marked)  cases :  Nos.  387,  389^ 
395,  411,  412,  423,  425,  426,  433,  435,  449,  473,  482,  491,  512,  516, 
^37,  547. 

G.  Thickening  and  Opacity  of  Endocardium,  2  cases :  Nos.  389, 546. 

•  These  two  caaes  are  more  fally  described  by  the  author,  in  the  Transaetioiiu  of  the 
rathological  8oGki^.V0l.  tU.  pp.  123  and  129. 
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7.  Hypertrophy  of  Heart,  30  cases  :  Nos.  385,  387,  389,  397,  398, 
412,  415,  419,  420,  428,  436,  444,  448,  454,  457,  458,  469,  470,  471, 
478,  482,  484,  487,  499,  503,514,  516,  537,550,501.— In  2caaesthe 
heart  weighed  thirty  ounces.  In  one  of  these.  No.  448,  the  valves  were 
scarcely  diseased,  but  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  dilated  to  Dearly  double 
its  natural  size,  and  was  affected  with  advanced  atheromatous  disease, 
which  extended  upwards  into  the  carotid  and  axillaiy  arteries,  and 
downwards  into  the  femoral  arteries.  In  some  parts  of  the  aorta 
calcified  plates  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  were  found.  In  the  second 
case  (389),  there  existed  vegetations  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves, 
and  thickening  of  the  endocardium. — In  Case  457,  the  heart  weighed 
thirty-six  ounces.* 

8.  Vegetations  on  Aortic  or  Mitral  Valves,  9  cases  :  Nos.  385,  389, 
393,  412,  413,  420,  428,  450,  550.— In  Case  413,  some  of  the  vegeta- 
tions were  carried  upwards  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  produced 
obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.     (See  I.  15.) 

9.  Fatty  Degeneration  of  Heart,  17  cases  ;  Nos.  386,  393,  431, 453. 
462,  467,  468,  479,  487,  501,  509,  510,  544,  554,  555,  556,  557. 

10.  Fibroid  Patches,  or  Solid  Exudation  in  Substance  of  Heart 
(Carditis),  9  cases  :  Nos.  413,  419,  420,  428,  443,  445,  460,  462, 
555, — In  Case  428,  the  columnce  papillares  of  the  mitral  valve  were 
eroded  or  ulcerated,  and  fibrinous  deposits  occurred  in  the  kidney. 

11.  Aneurism  of  Heart,  1  case,  No.  490. — This  occurred  in  a  maii 
aged  fiily-seven,  who  had  a  cancerous  stncture  of  the  oesophagus,  with 
perforation  into  the  left  bronchus  by  ulceration.  The  aneurism  con- 
sisted of  a  dilated  pouch  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  it  was 
lined  by  yellow  fibrin,  to  which  adhered  a  clot  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  The  coix)nary  arteries  were  ossified  ;  the  valves  of  the  heart 
were  healthy. 

12.  Pulraonaiy  Semilunar  Valves,  four  in  number,  1  case,  No.  517. 
— ^A  woman  aged  thirty-three,  who  died  of  cancer  of  uterus.— 
Museum  VI.  17^ 

IV.  Bloodvessels. 

1.  Atheromatous  Disease  of  Aorta,  11  (extreme)  cases:  Nos.  394, 
399, 40G,  415, 424,  448,  450, 482,  483, 537,  562,— Slight  atheroma,  in 
the  shape  of  small  white  patches  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta, 
occurred  in  so  many  cases,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  counted  among 
the  pi-incipal  morbid  appearances. 

2.  Dilatation  of  Aorta,  4  cases:  Nos.  415,  424,  448,  482. — ^Tbese 
occurred  along  with  atheroma,  and  are  included  in  the  above  heading. 

3.  Aneurism  of  Aorta  and  Innominate  Artery,  1  case  :  No.  466. 

4.  Obstruction  of  Axillary  and  Femoral  Arteries,  1  case.  No.  419. — 
This  occurred  in  the  case  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  along  with  carditis,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  fibrinous  deix)sits 
in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.     (See  I.  15.) 

5.  Fibrinous  Plugging  of  Iliac  Artery,  1  case  :  No.  465. — A  woman, 

•  These  three  eases  will  be  more  fUlly  described  hy  the  author,  in  the  TranractioQS  of 
the  Pathological  Sooiay,  vol.  ix. 
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aged  thirty-nine ;  her  complaint  commenced  with  shooting  pains  and  a 
sensation  of  numbness  and  coldness  in  both  legs  and  feet ;  a  fortnight 
afber  this,  on  stooping  to  pick  something  from  the  ground,  these  symp- 
toms increased  in  the  left,  but  passed  away  completely  from  the  right  leg. 
Pulsation  now  ceased  in  the  left  femoral  artery,  and  gangrene  of  the  leg 
supervened.  On  examination,  a  firm,  yellowish- white,  fibrinous  coagu- 
lum,  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  found  at  the  very  origin  of  left 
common  iliac  artery,  which  it  completely  obstructed,  its  upper  end  pro- 
jecting into  the  aorta  ;  it  was  not  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  artery.  Below  this  coagulum  the  common  iliac  and  all  On 
branches  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  and  tolerably  firm  coagulated 
blood.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  contained  loose  black  clots,  together  with 
three  or  four  firm  whitish  coagula  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  exactly 
resembling  that  in  the  iliac  artery,  but  firmer,  more  opaque,  and  of 
altogether  different  appearance  from  the  ordinary  colourless  coagula 
usually  found  in  the  heart  after  death.  There  were  no  vegetations  on 
the  valves.* 

6.  Destruction  of  luternal  Jugular  Vein,  1  case  :  No.  388. — ^This 
was  occasioned  by  scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  neck.  The  jugular  vein 
was  destroyed  by  suppuration,  the  inflammation  extended  to  the 
lateral  sinuses,  and  metastatic  abscesses  occurred  in  the  lungs.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  aged  twenty-four. 

7.  Suppuration  of  Lateral  Sinuses  occurred  in  the  above  case,  along 
with  Destruction  of  Internal  Jugular  VeiiL 

8.  Adlicrent  Lymph  and  Pas  in  Iliac  Veins,  2  cases:  Nos.  413, 
481. — In  Case  413,  a  woman^  aged  thirty-seven,  the  phlebitis  was  pro- 
duced by  a  cancerous  growth  pressing  on  the  iliac  veins ;  for  history 
of  this  case,  see  I.  15.  In  Case  481,  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  phlebitis 
was  the  result  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  metastatic  abscesses 
occurred  in  the  lungs. 

9.  Purulent  Lymph,  &c.,  in  Uterine  Veins,  1  case :  No.  435. — A 
woman,  aged  forty-four,  died,  a  few  days  after  confinement,  of  puerperal 
endometritis.  The  uterus  was  six  inches  long  and  four  broad,  the  in- 
ternal surfiice  was  rough  and  in  a  gangrenous  state  ;  on  section,  the 
vessels  were  found  filled  with  purulent  lymph.  The  veins  in  the 
lumbar  region  contained  pus.     (Museum,  XIII.  48.) 

10.  Atheroma  of  Pulmonary  Artery,  1  case:  No.  448. 

11.  Diseases  of  Cerebral  Artenes.     (See  I.  13  to  16.) 

V.  Air-passages,  Lungs,  and  Pleura. 

1.  False  Membrane  in  Larynx,  Trachea,  and  Bronchi  (Croup),  1  case : 
No.  393. — A  man,  aged  thirty-eight ;  the  false  membrane  lined  the 
entire  trachea,  projected  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  and  ex« 

•  For  particolars,  see  3Ir.  Flower's  account  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  vol.  viL  p.  175.  He  thinks  that  the  symptoms  would  indicate  that  one  of  the 
white  ooagula,  haring  escaped  fh)m  the  heart,  and  found  its  way  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, had  at  first  heen  arrested  at  the  blAircation  of  the  aorta,  and  that  afterwards,  in  the 
act  of  stooping,  it  became  tilted  into  the  left  iliac  artery,  and  completely  obstructed  that 
vessel. 

42-xxi.  -13 
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tended  into  the  minute  bronchi,  quite  filling  them.    (MuBecnn,  YII. 
23a  and  236.) 

2.  Muco-purulent  Matter  in  Bronchi,  with  Congestion  (BroochitiB), 
6  cases:  Nos.  392,  405,  426,  444,  448,  543.— These  were  all  wdl- 
marked  cases,  and  more  or  less  acute. 

3.  Muco-purulent  Matter  in  Bronchi,  with  Emphysema  (Chronic 
Bronchitis),  5  extreme  cases:  Nob.  417,  422,  428,  453,  467. 

4.  Dilatation  of  Bronchi,  1  case:  No.  442. — ^A  girl  aged  six,  who 
died  of  hooping-cough;  she  had  tubercle  in  the  lungSy  and  in  the 
bronchial  glands  ;  also  lobular  pneumonia. 

5.  Ossification  of  Bronchi,  I  case:  No.  425. — A  woman  aged 
sixty-four,  died  of  cancer  of  breast ;  on  layiDg  open  the  bronchi,  they 
exhibited  numerous  white  specks,  which  were  found  to  be  calcified 
spots  in  the  bronchial  cartilages;  and  this  appearance  extended  to  the 
smallest  bronchi. 

6.  Cancer  of  Bronchi,  1  case:  No.  425. — In  some  of  the  larger 
bronchi  of  the  above  case,  distinct  nodules  up  to  the  size  of  a  pea, 
presenting  a  warty  appearance,  were  growing  from  the  mnoous  mem- 
brane.    The  disease  did  not  grow  from  the  outside  of  these  tabes. 

7.  Perforation  of  Bronchus,  1  case :  No.  490. — ^This  occurred  in  a 
case  of  cancer  of  tlie  cesophagus,  in  which  the  ulceration  extended 
into  the  left  bronchus,  immediately  beyond  the  biAircation  of  the 
trachea;  the  size  of  the  opening  being  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
surrounding  bronchial  glands  were  enlarged,  and  the  tissues  condensed. 

8.  Cancer  of  Lung,  10  cases:  Nos.  396,  399,  400,  402,  406,  431, 
473,  476,  498,  557.— Of  these  4  were  males,  and  6  females.  In  2 
of  these  cases  there  existed  old  cretaceous  tubercles  in  the  long,  and 
in  1  case  (476),  old  cicatrices  at  the  apex  of  the  lung.  Along  with 
the  cancer  of  the  lung  in  these  10  cases,  there  existed  cancer  of  uterus 
iu  2  cases;  of  kidney,  3  cases;  of  breast,  3  cases;  of  liver,  7  cases; 
of  rectum,  1  case;  of  pleura  and  pericardium,  3  cases;  of  ceaophagus, 
1  case;  of  tongue,  1  case;  of  spleen,  1  case;  of  sternum,  Tertetoe, 
humerus,  skull  and  dura  mater,  1  case;  post-peritoneal  tumour  and 
cancer  of  lumbar  vertebrse,  I  case. 

9.  Tubercle  of  Lungs,  33  cases;  without  cavities,  17  cases:  Nos. 
404,  437,  442,  445,  446,  456,  459,  475,  492,  500,  501,  525,  535,  538, 
540,  546,  552. 

10.  Tubercle  of  Lungs,  with  cavities,  16  cases:  Nos.  423,  430, 
438,  443,  463,  474, 507, 508, 509, 510,  520,  52G,  528,  532, 539,  554.— 
Tubercle  of  the  limgs  was  thus  actually  concerued  in  upwards  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  180  cases  examined.  Of  these  33  cases,  23  were  males, 
and  10  females. 

11.  Cicatrices  at  Apex,  or  in  Substance  of  Lung,  15  cases:  Nos. 
386,  395,  396,  399,  400,  402,  426,  446,  459,  476,  478,  482,  550,553, 
555.— In  2  of  these  cases  (446  and  459),  there  was  recent  or  active 
tubercle  in  other  paits  of  the  lung;  in  the  remaining  cases  the 
cicatrices  were  such  as  might  fidrly  be  considered  the  result  of  tuber- 
cular disease, — mere  superficial  fibroid  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  not 
included. 
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12.  Chalkj  Concretions  in  Lung,  probably  resulting  from  tubercle, 
15  cases:  Nos.  382,  400,  402,  435,  437,  460,  478,485,  504,  505,  534, 
548,  553,  5b5^  561. — In  one  of  these  cases  there  was  recent  tubercle 
in  other  parts  of  the  lung.  In  5  cases,  cicatrices  and  conci'etions  co- 
existed, leaving  10  cases  of  cicatrices  only,  and  10  cases  of  chalky 
concretions;  and  thus  making  25  cases  in  which  these  conditions 
occurred  singly  or  conjointly.  Excluding  the  3  cases  above  noted,  in 
which  recent  or  active  tubercle  co- existed  with  cicatrices  or  con- 
cretions, there  remain  22  cases  in  which  there  was  a  decided  tendency 
to  the  cure  of  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  and  that  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  number  in  which  the  disease  was  found  in  activity. 

13.  Induration  of  Pulmonary  Substance  (Chronic  Pneumonia),  4 
cases:  Nos.  454,  471,  482,  535. 

14.  Emphysema  of  Lungs,  8  extreme  cases:  Nos.  386,  417,  422, 
428,  453,  459,  467,  546. — Of  these,  5  occurred  along  with  chronic 
bronchitis.  Emphysema  in  a  slight  degree  is  so  common  that  it 
cannot  be  included  among  the  principal  morbid  appearances;  the 
strongly-marked  cases  only  are  alluded  to  under  this  heading. 

15.  Congestion  of  Lungs,  8  extreme  cases :  Nos.  384,  386,  429,  447, 
449,  466,  496,  506. 

16.  (Edema  of  Lungs,  2  extreme  cases:  Nos.  429,  449. — Slight 
oedema  is  so  common  that  it  cannot  be  included  among  the  2>rincipal 
morbid  appearances. 

17.  Hepatization  of  Lungs,  24  cases ;  of  these  16  were  red:  Nos. 
385,  391,  403,  405,  415,  418,  430,  443,  458,  469,  485,  524,  532,  535, 
540,  553;  8  were  grey:  Nos.  390,  397,  423,  433,  472,  488,  514,  542. 

18.  Lobular  Condensation  (Lobular  Pneumonia),  1  case:  No.  442. 
— This  occurred  in  the  case  of  hooping-cough,  with  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi. 

19.  Pulmonary  Apoplexy,  3  cases:  Nos.  385,  428,  561. 

20.  Camification  of  Lung  (Spleuization,  Atalectasis),  1 1  cases :  Nos. 
399,  419,  433,  440,  453,  468,  476,  477,  494,  504,  557. 

21.  Metastatic  Abscesses  in  Lungs  (Multiple  Abscesses,  &c.),  4  cases : 
Nos.  388,  435,  481,  495. — ^These  were  caused  by  abscesses  in  the 
neck  and  destruction  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  Case  388 ;  by 
puerperal  endometritis  in  Case  435 ;  by  amputation  of  the  thigh,  fol- 
lowed by  phlebitis,  in  Case  481 ;  and  by  excision  of  the  knee-joint  in 
Case  495. 

22.  Perforation  of  Lung,  1  case :  No.  477. — A  man,  aged  forty- 
six  ;  the  lung  was  camified,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  puru- 
lent lymph ;  a  circular  opening,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  situated  on  the  surfiice.     (Museum.) 

23.  Pneumothorax,  1  case:  No.  446. — ^A  woman,  aged  twenty- 
eight;  the  air  was  only  contained  in  the  right  pleura,  the  costal  portion 
of  which  was  quite  dry  and  very  transparent;  the  snrface  of  the  lung 
felt  viscid;  the  diaphragm,  which  was  depressed,  suddenly  ascended 
when  the  thorax  was  opened ;  about  an  ounce  of  serous  fluid  was 
contained  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  it  was  not  decomposed.  No 
opening  could  be  detected  in  the  right  lung. 
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24.  Gangrene  of  Lung,  1  case :  No.  424. — A  man,  aged  sixtj-fiTe, 
who  bad  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

25.  Serous  Effusion  into  Pleura,  with  recent  Lymph  (Pleuritis), 
17  cases:  Nos.  384,  385,  388,  390,  404,  433,  458, 469,  472,  476,  481, 
485,  487,  488,  514,  520,  557. 

26.  Serous  Effusion  into  Pleura,  without  Lymph  (Hydrotboraz), 
7  cases:  Nos.  415,  420,  475,  499,  503,  516,  537. 

27.  Purulent  Effusion  into  Pleura,  11  cases:  Nos.  390,  418,  433, 
462,  477,  494, 497,  504,  519,529, 539.— Li  Case  494,  the  effusion  evi- 
dently produced  perforation  of  the  diaphragm.     (See  X.  7.) 

28.  Cancer  of  Pleura,  5  cases:  Nos.  425,  431,  462,  476,  557. 

VI.   AUMEMTARY   CaNAI.. 

1.  Tonsils  and  Phaiynx  lined  with  False  Membrane  (Croupons 
Tonsillitis),  1  case:  No.  398. — A  girl  aged  sixteen,  who  died  of 
scarlatina. 

2.  Cancer  of  Tongue,  3  cases:  Nos.  424,  476,  553. — ^All  males, 
fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age.  • 

3.  Cancer  of  CEsophagus,  3  cases:  Nos.  443,  473,  490. — ^Two  males 
and  1  female,  fifty  to  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  In  2  of  these  there  existed 
cancer  of  the  stomach;  in  Case  490,  there  was  great  constriction  of  the 
(esophagus,  with  an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  left  bronchus. 

4.  Cancer  of  Stomach,  6  cases :  Nos.  407,  408,  443,  490, 549, 556,^ 
Four  males  and  2  females,  from  forty-two  to  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  3  had  cancer  of  the  liver;  in  2  the  liver  was  healthy,  and  in  1 
the  condition  not  noted. 

5.  Ulceration  of  Stomach  (Chronic  Inflammation),  2  cases:  Nos. 
43G,  444. 

G  Perforating  Ulcer  of  Stomach,  2  cases:  Nos.  418,  421. — Case 
418,  a  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  had  perforation  of  the  diaphragm, 
<kc.  (See  XI.  7.) — Case  421,  a  woman,  aged  ddy;  the  stomach 
was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  just  below  the  fidse  ribs,  near  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  but  was  easily  separated  by  traction.  The  ulcer 
was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  situated  near  the  lesser  curvature, 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it  a  star-like  cicatrix 
was  seen  on  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach;  but  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  inside  of  the  stomach  was  not  much  puckered.  The 
mucous  membrane  in  the  cardiac  half  of  the  stomach  was  slightly 
softened,  and  presented  pits  filled  with  dark  pigment  scattered  over 
the  surface,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 

7.  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum,  1  case. — ^This  occurred  in 
the  case  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  with  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm.     (See  XI.  7.) 

8.  Perforation  of  Ileum,  1  case:  No.  512. — A  woman,  aged  twenty- 
five,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever.  There  wei-e  several  ulcers  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter;  the 
edges  were  inverted,  their  surface  smooth ;  they  had  for  the  most  part 
reached  the  peritoneal  coat.     The  perforation  existed  about  thiw  feet 
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from  the  ileo-csecal  valvei  iu  the  centre  of  one  of  the  small  ulcers,  and 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  feculent  matter  had 
escaped,  and  produced  peritonitis;  it  was  mostly  lodged  in  the  left 
side  and  pelvic  cavity ;  a  few  coils  of  intestine  near  the  perforation 
were  covered  with  recent  lymph,  and  were  slightly  adherent. 

9.  Tubercular  Ulceration  of  Intestines,  9  cases :  Nos.  423,  442, 
445,  492,  507,  509,  520,  525,  535.— Tubercle  of  the  lungs  existed  in 
all  these  9  cases. 

10.  Typhoid  Deposit  in  Peyers  Patches,  6  cases  :  Nos.  391,  461, 
512,  524,  545,  551. — Of  these,  5  were  females,  aged  fourteen,  sixteen, 
twenty-four,  twenty-five,  and  forty-three,  and  1  was  a  man,  aged 
twenty.  The  Peyer's  patches  were  ulcerated  in  5  cases,  and  in  these 
there  existed  also  ulceration  of  the  colon.  It  may  here  be  noted,  that 
typhus  was  stated  as  the  cause  of  death  in  6  cases  out  of  the  180 
examined.     (Museum,  VIII.  22^.) 

11.  Ulceration  of  the  Small  Intestine  (Catarrhal  Inflammation), 
2  cases.  Nos.  439,  440  : — Case  439,  a  man,  aged  sixty-nine,  died  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  the  rectum,  and  the  intestine 
had  become  folded  and  adherent,  by  recent  lymph,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  obstruction.  The  small  intestine  was  greatly  distended ;  its 
internal  surface  was  rough,  very  dark  red,  and  presented  large  patches 
of  ecchymosis ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  ulcerated  in  transverse 
patches  or  str^sJcs  between  the  valvulse  couniventes,  which  were  partly 
covered  with  recent  lymph ;  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum  a  patch 
of  Peyer*s  glands  was  distended,  villous,  and  dark  brown,  but  not 
ulcerated.  In  the  ascending  colon,  there  was  one  ulcer  nearly  the  size 
of  a  two-shilling  piece,  and  several  smaller  ones ;  also  several  dark* 
blue  patches,  and  some  cicatrices  (Museum,  YIII.  16a). — Case  440,  see 
below,  VI.  12. 

12.  Intestinal  Obstruction,  4  cases :  Nos.  439,  440,  496,  560.— Case 
439  was  produced  by  an  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  and  accompanied  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  (see  VI.  11). — Case  440,  a  woman  aged 
forty-six,  of  bilious  and  costive  habit,  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and 
sharp  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  she  had  no  motion  during  the 
next  ten  days,  but  an  injection  being  then  administered  she  voided 
several  large  scybalous  masses.  Her  countenance  was  pinched  and 
anxious;  cheeks  florid;  tongue  dry;  thirst  urgent;  pulse  80,  small; 
vomiting,  sometimes  stercoraceous,  occurred  from  time  to  time ;  the 
abdomen  became  very  painful  and  distended  ;  retching  was  frequent ; 
and  she  died  firom  exhaustion.  On  examination,  a  solid  body,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  cork,  was  found  to  block  up  the  small  intestine 
about  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  where  it  fitted  like  a  plug.  At  the 
point  of  obstruction  the  intestine  was  bent  upon  itself  the  adjacent 
peritoneal  surfaces  being  slightly  adherent  by  recent  lymph.  The  intestine 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  smaller  immediately  below  the  obstruction, 
but  above  this  point  it  was  greatly  distended,  and  fiilled  with  dark 
greenish  feculent  matter,  in  which  were  found  ten  angular  biliary 
calculi,  about  half  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  The  dilated  portion  of  the 
intestine  was  dark,  and  when  laid  open  the  mucous  membrane  wa|( 
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found  much  congested,  in  some  parts  covered  with  adherent  Ijniph, 
and  a  number  of  small  ulcers  were  scattered  over  the  surface.  The 
obstructing  body  was  discovered  to  be  a  large  biliary  calculus.  It  was 
perfectly  cylindrical,  measuring  nearly  four  inches  in  drcumference, 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter ;  its  external  surfiioe  was  uni- 
formly nodulated,  the  extremities  being  rather  smooth  ;  and  when 
divided  transversely,  it  exhibited  a  crystalline  appearance.  The  gall- 
bladder waa  firmly  adherent  to  the  duodenum  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  downwards  to  become  perpendicular,  and  a  well-defined  commu- 
nication existed  between  these  two  parts,  large  enough  to  admit  a 
finger  easily.  The  gall-bladder  was  contracted  and  converted  into  a 
small  fibrous  pouch  :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  calculi  passed 
through  this  perforation,  although  the  opening  was  now  much  smaller 
than  the  calculiu  causing  the  obstruction.*  (Museum,  YIII.  57,  and 
IX.  15.) — Case  496,  a  woman,  aged  sixty-one,  who  died  of  ileus.  On 
examination,  large  scybalous  masses  only  were  found  in  the  great 
intestine,  which  was  much  contracted  in  some  parts. — Case  560,  a  boy, 
aged  thirteen.  There  was  considerable  peritonitia,  and  the  smidl 
intestines  were  very  adherent  in  the  pelvic  cavity  ;  some  of  the  intestines 
being  sharply  twisted,  prevented  the  passage  of  feculent  matters. 

13.  Diverticulum  of  Small  Intestine,  1  case :  No.  463. — A  man, 
aged  thirty-five,  in  whom  was  found  the  osseous  growth  in  the  fidx 
cerebri  already  described,  (I.  2.)  The  diverticulum  was  about  three 
inches  long,  homewhat  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  ileum,  situated  two 
feet  finom  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  projected  from  the  intestine 
near  its  mesenteric  attachment,  and  was  fixed  to  the  mesentery  ibr 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  a  reduplication  of  peritoneum.  It  was 
about  the  shape  and  size  of  a  man*8  thumb,  the  extremity  being  some- 
what conical. 

14.  Uloeration  of  Colon  (Dysentery),  10  cases:  Nos.  416,  436,  439, 
46  i,  463, 512, 523,  524, 545,  551.— Case  416,  a  man,  aged  forty-sevaL 
The  ulceration  involved  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  projected 
into  the  gut,  and  presented  transverse  streaks,  about  half  an  inch  wide, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  yellowish  sloughs,  which  when  removed, 
lefl  a  rough  ulcerated  villous  sur&ce  of  an  ash-grey  colour. — Case  436, 
a  man,  aged  twenty-five.  The  ulcers  were  arranged  peculiarly  in  three 
main  rows,  exactly  opposite  the  three  longitudinal  muscular  bands  which 
are  situated  in  the  outer  muscular  coat  of  this  intestine  ;  a  few  ulcers 
were,  however,  situated  between  the  rows  on  the  projecting  foWa— 
Case  439  occurred  along  with  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  which  im>- 
duced  intestinal  obstruction,  and  uloeration  of  the  small  intestine 
(see  YI.  1 1). — In  Case  463  (a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  and  tubercular  meningitis),  one  ulcer  only,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  thickened  edges,  occurred  in  the  csecum.  The  solitary 
glands  of  the  ileum  were  enlaj^;ed  and  filled  with  curdy  matter.  la 
6  of  the  cases,  ulceration  of  the  colon  was  associated  with  typhoid 
deposit  and  uloeration  in  the  small  intestines.    (See  VL  10.) 

•  For  paraoulars,  see  Dr.  Van  der  8/1*8  aoooont  in  the  Tnuiflactfcms  of  fhe  PathologiMl 
ftodetf,  roL  rlH.  p.  ffti. 
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15.  Ulceration  of  the  Rectum,  4  cases :  Nos.  437,  439,  515,  559. — 
Case  437  occurred  along  with  tubercle  of  lungs  and  circumscribed 
peritonitis  ;  in  Case  439  it  produced  intestinal  obstruction  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestine  (see  VI.  11);  Case  515  resulted  in  per- 
foration and  peritonitis. — Case  559,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-three  :  a 
large  irregular  ulcer  involved  the  entire  circumference  of  the  gut,  and 
produced  stricture  of  the  rectum.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  were  thick, 
its  sar£ice  shaggy ;  the  mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coats  were 
entirely  destroyed.  Below  the  ulceration  the  intestine  was  constricted 
to  the  size  of  a  little  finger  for  six  inches  in  extent. 

16.  Perforation  of  Rectum,  1  case:  No.  515. — This  occurred  in  a 
cade  of  ulceration  of  rectum. 

17.  Stricture  of  Rectum,  3  cases  :  Nos.  400,  439,  559.— Case  400 
was  produced  by  cancer,  and  scarcely  admitted  the  little  Unger  ;  the 
other  two  cases  were  associated  with  ulceration,  and  are  described 
above. 

18.  Cancer  of  Rectum,  1  case :  Na  400. 

19.  Strangulated  Inguinal  Hernia^  1  case:  No.  451. — A  man  aged 
forty-six.  The  hernia  was  on  the  right  side,  and  had  descended  into 
the  scrotum,  forming  a  tumour  about  the  sixe  of  a  child*8  head.  The 
parts  contained  within  the  sac  were  the  caput  C89cum  coli,  along  with 
two  inches  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  a  ooil  of  small 
intestine,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eighteeu  inches  above  the 
constricted  part  of  the  small  intestine  just  mentioned ;  also  the  great 
omentum.  These  parts  were  mostly  dark  red  or  purple,  especially  the 
coil  of  small  intestine,  the  mucous  surfiue  of  which  was  black  and 
excessively  congested  (semi-gangrenous).  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestine  was  ulcerated  opposite  to  the  constricted  part,  but 
externally  this  part  was  pale.  The  neck  of  the  sac  measui-ed  five  inches 
in  circumference ;  the  peritoneal  cavity  contained  about  half  a  pint  of 
dark  yellow  serum  ;  its  surfiice  was  much  congested  in  different  partly 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  recent  lymph. 

VII.  LrvEB,  Gall-bladder,  and  Biliary  Ducts. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  liver  was  not  noted  in  20  cases. 

2.  The  liver  was  healthy  in  60  cases. 

Of  these  31  were  males  and  29  females.  The  average  age  of  tlie  31 
males  was  thirty -four,  including  2  boys  of  seven  years  of  age ;  the  oldest 
was  iifly-seven.  The  average  weight  of  the  liver  of  26  of  these  males 
was  51*3  ounces.  The  greatest  weight  was  83  ounces,  and  occurred 
in  a  man  aged  thirty-eight,  who  had  diabetes  and  croup  (Case  393, 
y.  1) :  tlie  least  weight  was  32  ounces,  and  occurred  in  a  man  aged 
forty-seven,  who  died  of  dysentery,  Jcc — Case  416.  The  liver  of  one 
boy,  aged  seven,  who  died  of  an  enormous  cancerous  growth  of  the 
kidney,  weighed  39  ounces— Case  489.  The  average  age  of  the  29 
fomales  was  39*2  ;  the  oldest  was  eighty-one,  the  youngest  six.  The 
average  weight  of  liver  of  25  of  these  females  was  43-8  ounces.  The 
jiteatest  weight  was  64  ounces,  and  occurred  in  a  giri,  aged  fourteen* 
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who  died  of  typhoid  fever — Case  545.  The  least  weight  was  20 
ounces,  and  occurred  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  died  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus — Case  414. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  liver  was  doubtful  in  13  cases:  t.e.,  the 
description  of  its  state  does  not  warrant  its  being  placed  under  any  of 
the  present  headings. 

4.  The  liver  was  changed  in  shape  in  3  cases  :  Nos.  458,  459,  485. 
— Two  of  these  were  cases  of  cirrhosis  ;  in  Case  458,  a  woman,  aged 
forty-eight,  the  liver  was  elongated  to  nearly  double  its  usual  length, 
and  was  constricted  about  its  middle,  the  capsule  being  thickened  on 
the  convex  surface,  opposite  the  constriction ;  the  breadth  of  the  liver 
was  much  less  than  usual,  it  weighed  thirty-six  ounces.  In  Case  459, 
a  female,  aged  forty,  the  shape  and  capsule  were  the  same  as  the  above ; 
the  weight  forty-eight  ounces.  In  Case  485,  the  liver  was  elongated 
transversely,  and  it  was  healthy  in  structure. 

5.  Cancer  of  Liver,  14  cases :  Nos.  400,  402,  406,  407,  408,  409, 
433,  468,  473,  476,  498,  517,  556,  557.— Of  these  7  were  males  and 
7  females.  The  average  age  of  the  7  males  was  43*7,  of  the  females 
49.  The  average  weight  of  liver  of  the  7  males  was  85*1  ounces,  and  of 
6  of  the  females  42  ounces.  The  largest  cancerous  liver  weighed  twdve 
pounds,  and  occurred  in  the  youngest  of  the  14  subjects,  a  man,  aged 
twenty-eight.  In  this  case  (498)  the  cancerous  growths  also  involved 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  the  sternum  and  humeni.s  the  lungs  and 
spleen.  (See  I.  2.)  This  liver  contained  several  cancerous  growths, 
▼ar}'ing  in  size  from  half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
the  largest  growth  was  situated  in  the  right  lobe,  and  extended  into 
the  right  iliac  region.  On  section,  the  hepatic  tissue  appeared  normal, 
all  the  cancerous  growths  exhibited  a  well-defined  outUne  ;  they  were 
mostly  round,  firm,  yellowish-white,  and  presented  a  fibrous  stroma, 
with  a  clear  juice  between  the  meshes,  but  on  squeezing  yielded  a 
turbid  juice  (not  thick  and  pulpy),  which  under  the  microscope  exhi* 
bited  numerous  nuclei  of  lai^  size,  but  no  mother  ccUa.  (Museum,. 
IX.  17.) 

In  these  14  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  otiier  wyana  were  involved 
in  the  cancerous  disease,  as  follows  : — The  tongue  in  1  case,  (eso- 
phagus 1 ;  stomach  3 ;  rectum  1 ;  spleen  1  ;  kidneys  1 ;  diaphragm  1; 
pleura  2  ;  lungs  7  ;  breast  2 ;  uterus  4  ;  skull,  dura  mater,  vertebne,  kc 
1  ;  cervical  glands  1 ;  bronchial  glands  1 ;  lumbar  glands  1 ;  in* 
guinal  glands  1  ;  post-peritoneal  glands,  forming  a  tumour,  1. 

In  these  14  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  other  diseaees  occurred  as 
follows  : — Old  ci*etaceous  concretions  and  cicatrices  in  the  lungs  in  3 
cases  ;  pleuritis  and  camification  of  lungs  in  3  cases ;  peritonitis  in  1 
case  ;  fatty  heart  in  1  case  ;  granular  disease  of  kidneys  in  3  cases  ; 
jaundice  and  yellow  staining  of  all  the  internal  organs  in  1  case. 

The  liver'tisaue  intervening  between  the  cancerous  growths  generally 
presented  a  normal  appearance,  hence  doubtless  the  rarity  of  jaundice^ 
which  only  occurred  in  1  of  the  14  cases.  In  one  case  (402)  the  liver- 
tisdue  is  noted  as  being  somewhat  waxy,  and  in  1  case  as  faitj.  The 
liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  parietea  in  2  o£ 
the  14  cases. 
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6.  Tubercle  beneath  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  liver,  1  case  : 
No.  529. — A  girl,  aged  ten,  died  of  tubercular  peritonitis  ;  the  tuber- 
cles seen  on  the  sur^ice  of  the  liver  were  soft,  and  did  not  extend  into 
the  liver-tissue ;  the  liver  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes. 

7.  Vascular  or  Erectile  Growths  in  the  Liver,  2  cases :  Nos.  505, 
535. — Case  505,  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain  ;  the  liver  was  healthy,  but  a  vascular  growth,  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut,  occurred  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  lobe. — In 
Case  535,  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  the  liver  on  section  exhibited  three 
or  four  patches  of  erectile  tissue  within  its  substance  ;  these  were  about 
the  size  of  peas. 

8.  Aniemia  of  Liver,  1  case.  No.  464. — ^A  man,  aged  sixty,  died  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder  and  hsemorrhage ;  the  liver  was  i-emarkably 
pale  and  bloodless,  the  lobules  were  indistinct,  the  kidneys  also  were 
pale,  and  exhibited  a  yellow  (fibrinous)  deposit  about  the  bases  of  the 
cones. 

9.  Eecent  Lymph  on  Surface  of  Liver  (Inflammation  of  Peritoneal 
Covering),  3  cases  :  Nos.  404,  437,  497. — Of  these,  1  occurred  with 
tubercular  peritonitis,  and  2  with  simple  peritonitis. 

10.  Pus  on  Surfeceof  Liver  (Peritonitis),  1  case:  No.  418. — This 
occurred  along  with  perforation  of  diaphragm,  &c,     (See  XI.  7.) 

11.  Liver  adherent  to  Abdominal  Parietes,  10  cases :  Nos.  395, 
404,  406,  418,  477,  492,  498,  499,  529,  555, 

12.  Liver  adherent  to  Viscera,  2  cases  :  Nos.  406,  418. — Both  in- 
volved the  stomach ;  in  Case  406,  there  was  cancer  of  the  liver,  with 
chronic  adhesions  to  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  parietes. 
Case  418,  see  XL  7. 

13.  Cai)8ulo  of  Liver  Thickened,  5  cases :  Nos.  458,  465,  475,  503, 
504. — Of  these,  3  were  females  and  2  males ;  in  2  cases  there  existed 
cirrhosis,  in  1  the  liver  was  fatty,  in  I  congested,  and  in  I  healthy. 

14.  Cicatrix  on  Surface  of  Liver,  1  case  :  No.  555. — A  woman, 
aged  forty  three ;  the  liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  by  several 
bands  of  old  connective  tissue,  the  cicatrix  was  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  lobe,  and  extended  about  an  inch  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  A  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  was  found 
in  the  left  lobe,  its  wall  was  about  a  line  thick,  and  very  firm  fibroid; 
it  contained  a  glairy  fluid.  The  liver  substance  was  dark  and  shining 
on  section,  but  there  was  no  cirrhosis. 

15.  Abscess  of  Liver,  1  case  :  No.  399. — A  woman,  aged  fifty-five, 
who  also  had  ulcerated  and  sloughing  cancer  of  the  breast  extending 
into  the  axilla,  and  cancer  of  the  lungs.  The  liver  weighed  forty-two 
ounces ;  small  abscesses,  var3dng  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut, 
were  scattered  throughout  the  liver,  and  visible  on  the  surface.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  dark-blue  outline,  and  contained  thick  green 
pus.  The  abscesses  were  no  doubt  metastatic,  and  occasioned  by  the 
ulcerated  wound  of  the  axilla. 

16.  Fibrinous  Deposits  in  Liver,  3  cases :  Nos.  427,  495,  500. — 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  would  have  become  (metastatic)  abscesses. 
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In  Case  427,  a  lad,  aged  seventeen,  it  occurred  with  periostitis  of  the 
tibia,  in  which  pus  had  acciunuhited  beneath  the  periosteum  and  pro- 
duced necrosis. — Case  495,  a  man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  under- 
gone excision  of  the  knee-joint.  On  examination,  the  knee  was  found 
in  a  suppurating  condition,  and  yielded  a  most  offensive  odour.  The 
liver  weighed  seventy-three  ounces,  was  firm,  and  mottled  by  yellowish 
patches,  which  on  section  were  found  to  extend  throughout  the  oi^gan. 
At  some  parts  this  appeai*ance  seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  deposit 
within  the  lobuUs;  at  other  paits,  again,  the  discoloration  was  diffused, 
and  some  portions  of  liver  presented  the  noimal  condition,  but  were 
paler  than  usual.— Case  500,  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  with  angular 
curvature  of  the  spine  produced  by  scrofulous  caries  ',  the  body  of  the 
fifth  dorsal  vertebra  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  surrounded  by  a  col- 
lection of  curdy  pus.  The  right  kidney  had  a  calculus  impacted  in 
the  commencement  of  the  ureter ;  the  liver  was  pale  brown,  rather 
brittle,  and  marked  by  [latches  of  soft  yellowish  deposit,  producing  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  bladder  was  much  thickened,  and  contained 
pus  ;  its  mucous  membrane  was  dark  blue,  and  marked  by  patches  of 
congestion. 

17  and  18.  Granular  Disease  of  Liver  (Chrrhosis),  20  cases:  Nos. 
394,  405,  412,  424,  428,  438,  441,  457,  458,  459,  469,  471,  475,  482, 
484,  494,  501,  513,  514, 561. — In  4  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  in  a 
very  early  stage,  and  the  condition  of  the  liver  is  described  as  hyper- 
trophy of  the  interlobular  substance,  Nos.  405,  412,  424,  484. 

Of  the  20  cases  of  cirrhosis,  15  were  males  and  5  females.  The 
average  age  of  the  15  males  was  thirty  eight ;  the  oldest  was  sixty- 
six,  t)ie  youngest  eleven.  The  average  age  of  the  5  females  was  42*6; 
the  oldest  was  sixty-three,  the  youngest  twenty.  The  average  weight 
of  liver  of  14  of  the  males  was  581  ounces;  the  greatest  weight 
was  106  oimces,  the  least  was  33  ounces.  The  average  weight  of  Uver 
of  the  5  females  was  47*8  ounces;  the  greatest  was  58  ounces^  the  least 
36  ounces.  The  heart  was  generally  large  in  these  cases  of  cirrhosis. 
One  heart  was  very  large,  and  weighed  36  ounces;  and  two  weighed 
19  ounces;  but  in  two  of  the  males  it  was  remarkably  small — vi2., 
5^  ounces  and  6^  oimces.  The  average  weight  of  the  heart  of  14  of 
the  males  was  14*6  ounces,  and  of  4  of  the  feinales  12  ounces.  Cirriiosis 
may  co-exist  with  waxy  degeneration.     (See  Case  514,  VII.  21.) 

19.  Blood-staining  (Sugillation)  of  Hepatic  Veins  and  surrounding 
Liver-substance,  2  cases:  Nos.  461,  534. — ^In  Case  461,  a  woman, 
aged  tw^ity-four,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  each  pleural  cavity  con- 
tained about  four  oimces  of  very  bloody  serous  fluid;  the  periaurdium 
contained  half  an  ounce  of  the  same  fluid,  and  was  stained.  All  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  even  the  valves,  were  coloured  dark-red  by 
the  blood.  The  large  hepatic  veins  and  the  liver-snbatance  inune- 
diately  suiTounding  them  were  stained  of  a  dark  red  colour;  the  liver^ 
substance  was  for  the  most  part  pale  and  flabby,  but  the  stained 
portions  were  softer  than  usual.  Spleen,  10  ounces^  soft  (See  L  11.) 
T-Case  534,  a  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  died  of  erysipelaa  oi  the 
head :  the  Liver  oontaii^  much  dark  fluid  blopd,  the  laiger  vetteli 
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and  surrounding  livertiasiie  were  blood-stftined ;   the  heart,  liuigs,  and 
kidnejffl  contained  much  dark  fluid  blood. 

20.  Fatty  Degeneration  of  Liver,  29  cases :  Nos.  386,  390,  423, 
430,  431,  434,  435,  438,  451,  452,  460,  462,  465,  472,  474,  478,  479, 
506,  507,  509,  512,  520,  ^2^,  532,  539,  544,  553,  55S,  559.  Of  these 
15  were  males  and  14  females.  The  average  age  of  the  15  males  was 
forty-four;  the  youngest  nineteen,  the  oldest  sixty-five.  The  average 
age  of  the  14  females  was  40  7;  the  youngest  twenty -five,  the  oldest 
sixty-five.  The  avei'age  weight  of  the  liver  of  14  of  the  males  was 
63*1  ounces;  the  largest  was  90  ounces,  the  smallest  41  ounces.  The 
avex^age  weight  of  the  liver  of  11  of  the  females  was  61  ounces.  The 
principal  diseases  of  other  organs  co-existing  with  fatty  liver  were, 
tubercle  of  lungs  in  10  cases;  cicatrices  or  concretions  in  lung  in  5; 
pleuritis  in  5 ;  hepatization  of  lung  in  5  ;  fatty  heart  in  4 ;  granular 
kidneys  in  10;  cancer  of  breast  in  4 ;  cancer  of  tongue  in  1 ;  cancer  of 
uterus  in  2;  cancer  of  external  genitals  in  1 ;  and  fever  in  2  cases. 

21.  Waxy  Degeneration  of  Liver,  5  cases:  Nos.  392, 402,  426, 514, 
538. — Of  these,  4  w^re  males  and  1  was  a  female.  The  average  age  of 
these  5  subjects  was  thirty-three;  the  average  weight  of  the  liver  of 
these  5  subjects  was  78  ounces.  Waxy  liver  was  associated  with 
disease  of  the  hip-joint  in  3  out  of  the  5  cases. — In  Case  392,  a  boy, 
aged  twelve,  with  disease  of  hip-joint,  the  liver  weighed  60  ounces, 
was  firm  and  mottled,  and  on  section  presented  a  shining  straw  colour, 
without  any  trace  of  natural  structure.  The  spleen  was  firm  and 
waxy; — ^there  was  no  tubercle  in  the  lungs. — Case  538,  a  lad,  aged 
twenty,  had  tabercle  of  lungs  and  cavities,  along  with  disease  of  hip. 
— Case  426,  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  had  pericarditis  and  granular 
kidneys. — In  case  402,  a  woman,  aged  forty-nine,  who  had  cancer  of 
the  breast  and  of  the  lung,  waxy  degeneration  and  cancer  occurred  in 
the  same  liver ;  several  large  scirrhous  masses,  some  about  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  were  scattered  throughout  the  liver — a  few  were  softened 
in  the  centre.  The  portions  of  liver  not  affected  with  cancer  were 
firm  and  shining  on  section.  Spleen,  11  ounces,  firm  and  waxy. — In 
Case  514,  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  waxy  degeneration  eo-existed  with 
eirrhosia  The  liver  weighed  106  ounces,  was  very  granular  and 
puckered,  and  contained  a  few  firm  yellowish  waxy  masses. 

22.  Hypersemia  of  Liver,  8  cases:  Nos.  385,  387,  419,  437,  499, 
503,  510,  534. — Hypertrophy  of  heart  existed  in  5  cases,  tubercle  (^ 
the  longs  in  2  cases,  and  erysipeks  of  the  head  in  1  case. 

23.  Jaundice,  2  cases:  Nos.  408,  491. — In  case  408,  a  man,  aged 
forty-two,  the  liver  was  infiltrated  with  medullary  cancer,  and  scarcely 
any  hepatic  tissue  was  discernible. — Case  491,  a  man  aged  sixty- 
three,  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  hepatic  disease.  The  liver  was 
firm  and  of  a  yellow  tinge;  the  bile  was  thick,  but  there  was  no 
other  visible  obstruction  of  the  ducts.  The  pancreas  was  indurated; 
the  kidneys  were  granular. 

24.  Perforation  of  the  Gall-bladder,  1  case:  No.  440.— For  history 
of  this  case,  see  YI.  12. 

25.  Biliary  Cakoli,  only  noted  in  4  cases :  Nos.  440,  458,  494, 
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537. —In  the  case  (440)  of  intestinal  obstruction,  produced  by  a  biliary 
calculus,  there  wei*e  ten  angular  calculi  in  the  intestine  above  the 
obstruction,  and  the  liver-substance  appeared  healthy.  In  the  other 
3  cases  the  liver  was  granular;  in  2  of  these  (458,  494)  there  was  a 
single  large  round  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder;  in  Case  537,  there 
were  numerous  rough  masses  of  black  inspissated  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  one  was  seated  in  the  cystic  duct. 

VIII.  Spleen. 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  Spleeu,  3  cases:  Nos.  389,  406,  475.— In  Case 
389,  a  man,  aged  thirty- three,  who  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the 
spleen  weighed  14  ounces.  Case  406,  a  man,  aged  fifty-three,  occurred 
along  with  cancer  of  the  liver,  &c, ;  the  abdominal  viscera  were  all 
fixed  by  chronic  adhesions;  the  spleen  weighed  30  ounces,  and  was 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  parietes;  its  capsule  was 
thickened.  Case  475  occurred  along  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  ascites, 
and  hydrothorax ;  the  spleen  weighed  32  ounces,  was  firm,  dark,  and 
glistening  on  section,  and  its  capsule  was  thickened. 

2.  Cancer  of  Spleen,  1  case :  No.  498. — ^This  occurred  along  with 
cancer  of  the  liver;  the  spleen  weighed  5  ounces,  was  dark  brown, 
and  contained  a  white  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea^  which  exhibited  the 
same  structure  as  the  tumour  in  the  liver. 

3.  Waxy  Degeneration  of  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  392,  402. — Case 
392,  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  had  disease  of  hip-joint  and  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  liver.  Case  402,  a  woman,  aged  forty-nine,  died  of  cancer  of 
the  breast,  liver,  and  lungs. 

4.  Fibrinous  Deposits  in  Spleen,  3  cases:  Nos.  419,  465,488. — la 
Case  419,  the  spleen  weighed  4^  ounces,  and  on  section  exhibited 
large,  firm,  irregular,  fibrinous  masses,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  its 
thin  lower  portion  being  almost  entirely  converted  into  this  substance. 
(Museum,  IX.  16 ;  see  I.  15.) — Case  465  occurred  along  with  fibrinous 
plugging  of  the  iliac  artery  and  gangrene  of  the  leg.  (See  lY.  5.) — 
Case  488,  a  man,  aged  thii*ty,  who  died  of  grey  hepatization  of  the 
lungs ;  the  heart  and  its  valves  were  healthy;  the  spleen,  though  firm- 
looking  on  section,  was  black  and  friable,  and  presented  three  or 
four  angular  patches  of  yellow  fibrinous  deposit. 

5.  Abscess  of  the  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  413,  434. — Case  413  (see 
I.  15)  occurred  along  with  phlebitis^  which  was  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  enlarged  cancerous  lumbar  glands  on  the  vessels.  The 
spleen  presented  three  or  four  purulent  s}}ots  containing  small  sloughs. 
— Case  434,  a  woman,  aged  sixty-five,  who  sufiered  from  cancerous 
disease  of  the  external  genitals.  The  liver  was  fatty,  and  the  kidneys 
were  granular.  The  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  but  the  greater  peurt 
was  formed  by  an  abscess,  which  yielded  about  half  a  pint  of  thin 
reddish  pus  and  broken-up  spleen-tissue ;  the  portion  of  spleen  which 
was  not  destroyed  exhibited  a  ])art  of  the  shaggy  walls  of  the  aliscess. 

6.  Softening  of  Spleen,  1  Case :  No.  502. — This  condition  was  noted 
down  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in  which  none 
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of  the  other  organs  were  disease  J.     The  spleen  was  "  extremely  soft 
and  diffluent." 

7.  Chronic  Adhesions  of  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  406,  477. 

IX.  Kidneys  and  Urinary  Passages. 

1.  Atrophy  of  Kidney,  2  cases:  Nos.  522,  533. — Both  these  oc- 
curred in  women,  along  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  was  nearly 
destroyed  hy  ulceration.  In  Case  522  the  bladder  was  perforated,  the 
left  kidney  weighed  2  ounces,  and  was  hard  and  pale;  in  Case  533 
the  medullary  cones  had  almost  disappeared,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
was  much  dilated,  and  the  cortical  substance  was  very  jmle  and  tough. 

2.  Cancer  of  Kidney,  5  cases:  Nos.  396,  406,  431,  489,  553.— 
Of  these,  4  were  secondary,  following  cancer  of  uterus,  breast,  lungs, 
and  tongue,  and  1  was  primary,  no  other  organ  being  involved.  In 
this  case  (489)  the  cancerous  growth  of  the  kidney  weighed  tfiirty-ono 
pounds^  and  occurred  in  a  boy  aged  eight ;  all  the  other  organs  were 
tolerably  healthy.  This  boy's  abdomen  soon  after  bii*th  became 
larger  than  uatnral,  and  gradually  increased  in  size.  Twelve  months 
before  death,  a  tumour,  about  six.  inches  in  diameter,  could  be  traced  in 
the  abdomen ;  it  was  slightly  moveable,  semi-elastic  in  some  parts,  and 
not  painful  on  being  handled.  From  this  time  the  tumour  increased 
so  much  in  size,  that  he  was  soon  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  On  eooami- 
nation,  the  parietes  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  tumour,  the  viscera 
much  displaced.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  the  concave  portion  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  enormously 
enlarged ;  the  ureter  was  of  natural  size.  The  kidoey-tissue  surrounding 
the  renal  pelvis  appeared  tolerably  sound,  and  vertically  measured 
12  inches;  beyond  this,  the  tissue  seemed  converted  into  a  thick 
fibrous  layer,  which  quite  surrounded  the  growth.  The  entire  growth, 
when  removed,  weighed  thirty-one  pounds,  and  measured  thirty-two 
inches  in  circumference  transversely,  and  thirty-six  inches  in  circum- 
ference vertically.  On  section,  eight  pints  of  dark,  grumous,  viscid 
fluid  escaped,  containing  numerous  yellowish,  shreddy,  sloughing  masses; 
near  the  pelvis,  the  renal  tissue  was  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
but  this  became  converted  into  a  fibrous  layer  at  about  four  inches 
from  the  pelvis,  and  as  such  extended  all  round  the  tumour. 

The  interior  of  the  tumour  presented  a  soft  gelatinous,  medullary  sub- 
stance, of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  some  patches  of  semitransparent  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  was  traversed  by  fibrous  bauds.  Some  portions  were  hanging 
in  shreds  and  sloughs  in  all  directions,  but  the  breaking-up  seemed 
furthest  advanced  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  pelvis,  where  it 
had,  indeed,  reached  the  distended  fibrous  layer  which  bounded  the 
growth.  The  juice  taken  from  difierent  parts  of  the  tumour  exhibited 
large  cells  containing  from  one  to  three  nuclei,  spindle-shaped  celk, 
&c.  The  right  kidney  weighed  seven  ounces,  and  exhibited  no  ti*ace 
of  disea.se.* 

•  For  further  particulars  and  sketch,  see  Dr.  Van  der  Byl'a  account,  in  the  Transactioni 
Of  the  PfUhological  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  268.    (Museum,  X.  26.) 
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In  Case  431,  a  woman,  aged  fifty-two,  the  lower  half  of  the  right 
kidney  was  involved  in  a  nodulated  fluctuating  tumour,  about  the  size 
of  a  fist ;  the  upper  half  resembled  the  left  kidney,  which  was  granular. 
On  section,  the  growth  presented  a  medullary  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  have  originated  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney,  which  was  stretched 
over  it,  and  converted  into  a  fibroid  capsule ;  the  continuity  of  the 
cortical  substance  with  this  (so-called)  fibroid  capsule  of  the  growth 
could  be  easily  traced.  This  kidney  weighed  16  ounces,  and  exactly 
resembled  the  large  one  above  described.     (Museum,  X.  25.) 

3.  Tubercle  of  Kidneys,  4  cases:  Nos.  404,  438,  492,  552.— All 
these  cases  were  associated  with  tubercle  of  the  lungs;  in  2  cases  there 
was  also  tubercular  peritonitis. 

4.  Fibrinous  Deposit  in  Kidneys,  6  cases:  Nos.  419,  428,  457,  458, 
464,  561. — In  Case  419,  the  left  kidney  weighed  three  ounces  and  a 
half,  and  at  its  middle  and  anterior  part  presented  a  small  depressed 
patch  composed  of  firm  yellowish  substance,  on  the  surface  of  which  a 
few  noduks  of  healthy-looking  renal  tissue  were  seen.  The  right 
kidney  weighed  only  one  ounce  and  a  half;  it  was  much  deformed,  and 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  firm  yellowish  substance,  yery  little  of 
the  renal  structure  remaining  free  from  deposit  Fibrinofis  deposit 
occurred  in  the  spleen.  (See  YIIL  4.) — Case  428  occurred  in  a 
woman,  aged  fifty-tbre^  along  with  carditis  and  ulceration  of  the 
column»  papiUares. — Case  457,  a  man,  aged  twenty-eighty  with  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  heart. — Case  464  occurred  in  a  man  aged  sixty, 
along  with  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  bladder.  In  the  kidney  there 
were  patches  of  a  yellowish  deposit,  around  and  between  the  bases  of 
the  medullary  cones. — In  Case  561,  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  the  left 
kidney  on  section  exhibited  several  dark  patches  on  the  cortical  sob- 
stance;  these  patches  were  conical,  with  the  bases  superficial,  and  their 
centres  were  somewhat  yellow  and  soft.  The  heart  weighed  19^ 
ounces,  the  mitral  orifice  was  much  constricted,  and  a  larger  firm, 
adherent  coagulum  was  found  in  the  right  auricular  i^pendix. 

5.  Hypersemia  of  Kidney,  4  cases:  Nos.  393,  438,  448,  508.  In 
2  cases  it  is  noted  that  the  subjects  had  suffered  from  "  diabetes." 

6.  Abscess,  Suppuration,  or  Ulceration  of  Kidney  (Nephritis), 
5  Cases:  Nos.  446,  460,  486,  487,  500.— Case  446,  a  woman  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  had  a  villous  (cancerous)  growth  in  the  Uadder, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which  caused  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  urine.  The  bladder  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation ;  the 
kidneys  on  section  presented  numerous  small  abscessea  in  the  oorticsl 
substances,  arranged  parallelly  to  the  urinary  tubes. — Case  460,  a  man 
aged  fifty-five,  who  had  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  inflammation  of 
the  bladder.  Both  kidneys  exhibited  small  irregular  abscesses^  sur- 
rounded by  sanguineous  exudation;  in  the  cones  the  abscesses  wen 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  tubules. — ^In  Case  486,  a  man,  aged 
thirty-eight,  with  fungoid  polypi  in  the  bladder,  the  cones  of  the 
kidney  presented  seveml  firm  yellowish  purulent  streaks. — Case  500, 
a  mau,  aged  twenty-two,  with  caries  of  the  spine,  had  a  calculus  im- 
pacted in  the  commencement  of  the  right  ureter.     The  left  kidney 
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contained  a  gritty  material  between  the  cones,  and  on  scraping  the 
surfiEice  yielded  gritty  purulent  matter. 

7.  Cicatrices  on  Kidney,  1  case :  No.  484. — A  man  aged  twenty- 
five.  The  external  surface  of  both  kidneys  was  marked  by  deep 
cicatrices;  on  section,  these  were  found  to  extend  into  the  bases  of 
the  cones.  The  renal  tissue  is  otherwise  tolerably  healthy,  but  the 
capsule  is  adherent  to  the  areolar  tissue,  <Ssc.,  surrounding  the  kidney. 

8.  Granular  Disease  of  Kidneys,  38  cases:  Nos.  384,  385,  386,  389, 
407,  411,  414,  421,  425,  426,  427,  431,  432,  433,  434,  439,  440,  445, 
454,  456,  459,  462,  469,  470,  471,  472,  474, 476,  478,  481,  485,  491, 
504,  514,  522,  544,  546,  555, 

9.  Granular  Disease  of  Kidneys,  with  Cysts,  7  cases :  Nos.  387, 
400,  417,  448,  480,  482,  499.— These  two  headings  include  all  the 
different  forms  of  Right's  disease  or  degenerative  diseases  of  the 
kidneys;  and  it  appears  from  these  observations  that  granular  disease 
of  the  kidneys  is  by  far  the  most  common  morbid  condition  met  with 
(or  at  least  noted  by  us)  in  post-mortem  examinations.  It  is  doubtful 
in  how  many  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  discovered  before  death ; 
and  although  many  cases  did  probably  not  exhibit  symptoms  of 
Bright's  disease,  yet  this  large  proportion  suggests  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  urine  more  frequently. 

10.  Calculi  in  Kidney,  1  case  :  No.  500.    (See  IX.  6.) 

11.  Dilatation  of  Ureters,  3  cases:  Nos.  432,  533,  548.— In  case 
432  (a  woman,  aged  forty-five)  the  inferior  half  of  the  uterus  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  cancerous  disease,  which  extended  to  the  tissues 
at  the  back  wiUl  of  the  bladder,  and  involved  the  termination  of  the 
right  ureter,  producing  its  obstruction  and  dilatation  to  about  the  size 
of  the  ileum.  Both  kidneys  were  large,  and  remarkably  pale  and 
bloodless  (Museum,  X.  22), — Case  533,  a  woman,  aged  forty-four,  who 
had  cancer  of  the  uterus ;  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  also  dilated,  and 
the  medullary  cones  were  atrophied. — In  case  548  there  was  also  cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

12.  Ulceration,  Thickening,  Congestion,  or  Inflammation  of  Bladder, 
5  cases  :  Nos.  390,  460,  486,  500,  548. 

13.  Medullary  Cancer  of  Bladder,  1  case  :  No.  464. — A  man,  aged 
sixty.  The  bladder  was  much  distended  with  large  black  coagula  ;  a 
fungous  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  This  growth  had  a  small  neck,  and  was  very  vascular ;  on 
squeezing,  it  yielded  an  abundant  milky  juice,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope exhibited  large  delicate  cells  of  various  shapes,  with  distinct 
nuclei  and  nucleoli. 

14.  Villous  Cancer  of  Bladder,  1  case :  No.  446. — A  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight.  Three  years  before  death  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
pain  in  passing  water,  and  pain  in  the  loins ;  the  urine  was  very 
bloody.  This  attack  passed  away,  but  she  occasionally  had  a  return  of 
these  symptoms,  and  at  length  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  the 
Turine  generally  containing  much  mucus  and  blood.  Four  months 
before  death  the  hsemorrhage  from  the  bladder  became  almost  constant ; 
she  began  to  loose  flesh,  and  died  after  extreme  suffering.     The  coats 
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of  the  bladder  were  much  thickened ;  its  mncoiis  membrane  was  dark 
blue.  A  villous  growth  of  a  bright  red  colour,  the  size  of  an  orange 
when  floated  out  in  water,  was  fixed  near  the  front  of  the  bladder, 
and  two  smaller  ones  were  situated  near  it.  To  the  naked  eye  these 
resembled  the  chorion  in  structure  when  floated  in  water ;  and  micro- 
scopic examination  exhibited  a  striking  similarity  in  appearance  with 
the  villi  of  the  chorion.* 

15.  Hemorrhage  into  Bladder,  3  cases :  Nob.  446,  464,  478. — Case 
446  was  product  by  villous  disease  of  bladder  (see  IX.  14)  ;  and 
Case  464  occurred  along  with  medullary  cancer  of  bladder  (see  IX. 
13). — In  Case  478,  a  man,  aged  twenty-nine,  the  bladder  contained 
a  black  clot  the  size  of  an  egg,  slightly  flattened ;  the  mucoos  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  was  much  congested,  and  a  small  vessel  appeared 
to  have  been  ruptured  in  it  The  kidneys  were  very  -granular ;  the 
liver  was  fatty. 

16.  Polypus  of  Bladder,  1  case :  No.  486. — ^A  man,  aged  thirty- 
eight.  When  the  bladder  was  opened,  its  internal  surface  presented 
several  polypous  growths,  which  appeared  congested ;  one  was  much 
soflened,  and  resembled  a  mashed  mulberry.  The  bladder  was  much 
contracted,  and  surrounded  by  thickened  and  indurated  areolar  tissue, 
along  with  inflammatory  exudation  and  pus ;  on  removing  it,  much 
purulent  matter  escaped  from  some  abscesses  between  it  and  the 
rectum,  but  there  was  no  pus  in  the  bladder ;  abscesses  occurred  in  the 
kidneys.     (See  IX.  6.) 

X  Genital  Organs  and  Mamjcabt  Glands. 

1.  Cancerous  Sloughing  of  External  Genitals,  I  case :  No.  434. — 
A  woman,  aged  sixty-five,  who  had  also  abscess  of  the  spleen. 
(See  VIII.  5.) 

2.  Cancerous  Sloughing  of  Vagina,  1  case ;  No.  409. — A  woman, 
aged  forty-six,  who  had  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Fibrous  Tumour  of  Uterus,  3  cases  :  Nos.  422,  434,  508.— Case 
422  occurred  along  with  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  (see  X  6). 
The  tumour  was  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg,  and  was  situated  in  the 
cervix. — In  Case  434,  the  tumour  occuired  along  with  cancerous 
sloughing  of  the  external  genitals  (see  X  1). — Case  508,  a  woman, 
aged  fifty.  The  tumour  was  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  was  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  fundus,  which  was  itself  bent  backwards ;  the  06 
uteri  was  also  directed  backwards. 

4.  Cancer  of  Uterus,  16  cases :  Nos.  382,  396,  409,  411,  413,  414, 
431,  432,  468,  479,  517,  522,  533,  548,  556,  55S.  The  average  age 
of  these  IG  subjects  was  forty-seven;  the  youngest  was  aged  thirty-two^ 
the  oldest  sixty-five.  The  other  organs  also  affected  with  canoer  were — 
the  liver  in  4  cases;  lungs  in  2;  kidneys  in  2;  pylorus  and  diaphragm 
in  1  case.  The  other  diseases  co-existing  with  these  16  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus  were,  granular  disease  of  kidneys  in  4  cases ;  dilata- 

•  For  ftirther  particulars,  see  Mr.  Sibley's  account  in  the  TrmnMCtlona  of  the  FtiUho- 
logical  Society,  vol.  ▼!!.  p.  257. 
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tion  of  the  ureters  ia  3  ;  fatty  heart  in  2  ;  fatty  liver  in  3  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  in  1  case ;  perforation  of  the  bladder  in  1  ;  perito- 
nitis in  3  cases ;  phlebitis  in  1  case ;  sloughing  of  vagina  in  1  case. 

5.  Ovarian  Cyst,  1  case:  No.  409. 

6.  Fallopian-tube  Dropsy,  1  case :  No.  422. — A  woman  aged 
thirty-seven,  who  died  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  had  a  fibrous 
tumour  of  the  uterus  (see  X.  3).  The  Fallopian  tubes  on  both  sides 
were  greatly  distended  with  fluid,  and  convoluted ;  they  were  partly 
adherent  to  the  back  of  the  uterus ;  the  ovaries  were  not  involved. 
(Museum  XIIL  45.) 

7.  Cysts  in  the  Uterus,  3  cases  :  Nos.  425,  462,  552. — Cases  425 
and  4(i2  had  cancer  of  the  breast;  Case  552  had  tubercle  of  the  lungs. 
In  all  these  cases  the  cysts  were  small,  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut ;  in 
1  case  they  were  situated  in  the  cervix,  in  1  in  the  cervix  and  back  of 
the  uterus.  In  all  the  3  cases  the  contents  were  glue-like  or  jelly-like, 
semi-transparent,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  This  may,  I  think,  bo 
called  benign  colloid,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cancerous  disease,  or 
malignant  colloid. 

8.  Polypus  of  Uterus,  2  cases :  Nos.  425,  462. — These  co-existed 
with  cj'sts  in  the  uteras.  In  both  cases  the  polypi  were  small ;  the 
largest  was  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  was  hanging  from  the  os 
uteri.    (Museum  XIII.  46.) 

9.  Anteflexion  of  Uterus,  1  case :  No.  473. 

10.  Puerpei-al  Endo-metritis,  1  case:  No.  435. — For  history,  see 
IV.  9. 

11.  Catarrh  of  Uterus,  1  case:  No.  386. — This  is  only  noted  once, 
and  occurred  along  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  It  is  probably  a 
common  affection,  and  if  looked  for  would  be  found  more  frequently. 

12.  Phlebolites  in  Prostatic  Veins,  1  case:  No.  390. — A  man  aged 
thirty-eight,  who  had  suffered  from  tertiary  syphilis  and  emphysema. 
His  bladder  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  phlebolites 
were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  pearl-barley,  and  had  a  yellowish 
colour. 

13.  Cancer  of  Breast,  9  cases:  Nos.  386,  399,  402,  425,  431,  462, 
467,  479,  557. — The  average  age  of  these  subjects  was  49*3.  In  4 
cases  the  disease  had  extended  through  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
thornx,  and  involved  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  in  three  ca.ses  the 
lungs  were  involved. — In  Case  425,  there  was  also  colloid  disease  of 
the  peritoneum. — In  Case  462,  a  woman  aged  fifty-three,  tho  cancer 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  formed  an  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
disease  had  begun  as  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  right  breast  six  years 
before  death ;  in  three  years  the  skin  had  ulcerated,  and  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  become  indurated.  Subsequently,  the  skin  around  the 
mamma  became  condensed,  adherent  to  the  parts  beneath,  and  studded 
with  cancerous  nodules;  the  disease  next  extended  to  the  left  breast, 
and  hard  tumours  formed  in  it.  Ulceration  and  sloughing  advanced 
rapidly  on  the  right  side,  and  formed  a  very  large  wound ;  erysipelas 
supervened,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  cicatrization.     But 

42-xxi.  '14 
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the  disease  soon  resumed  its  actiTity,  and  six  weelts  before  death  a 
thick  slongh  formed  over  the  foorth  and  fifth  rihs,  near  their  junction 
with  the  cartilages.  When  this  slongh  became  detached,  a  direct 
opening  was  formed  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura)  and  portions  of  the 
Iburth  and  fifth  ribs  were  destroyed.  On  examination,  the  right  long 
was  found  adhei*ent  to  the  anterior  thoracic  parietes,  bnt  leaving  a 
free  space  around  the  opening,  varying  from  one  to  four  inches,  so  ^t 
a  cavity  was  formed  which  might  contain  about  two  pints.  The  sur&ce 
of  the  lung  was  covered  with  very  offensive  pondent  lymj^*  (Mu- 
seum, XVIII.  17.) 

XI.  Pehitoneum  akd  Diaphragm. 

1.  Pus  or  Sero-Purulent  Fluid  in  Peritoneum  (Peritonitis),  6  cases: 
Nos.  418,  435,  512,  515,  529,  560.— These  were  connected  with 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  perf<»ation  of  the  diaphragm  in 
I  case ;  puerperal  endo-metritia  in  1  case ;  perforation  of  the  intestine 
in  2  cases,  of  which  1  was  with  typhoid  fever ;  tubercular  peritonitis 
in  1  case ;  and  ileus  in  1  case. 

2.  Pus  in  Circumscribed  Cavities  in  Peritoneum  (Circumscribed 
Peritonitis),  5  cases:  Nos.  437,  440,  468,  548,  558. — ^Theae  occun«d 
along  with  ulcer  of  the  rectum  in  1  case;  intestinal  obstruction  in  1 
case;  aud  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  3  cases. 

3.  Tubercles  and  Lymph  on  Peritoneum  (Tubercular  FeritonitisX 
5  cases:  Nos.  404,  492,  501,  525,  529.— These  were  connected  with 
tubercles  in  the  lung  in  4  cases;  and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestine  in  2  cases;  in  1  case  only  there  was  no  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

4.  Chronic  Adhesions  of  Abdominal  Viscera,  3  cases:  No&  406, 
416,477. 

5.  Excess  of  Serous  Fluid  in  Peritoneum  (Ascites),  9  cases:  Nos. 
408,  415,  416,  420,  451,  453,  475,  503,  516.— These  were  aaaociated 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  4  eases;  fiitty  heart  and  bronchitis 
in  1  ca.e;  cancer  of  the  liver  in  1  case;  cirrhosis  in  1  case;  and 
chronic  peritonitis  in  2  cases. 

6.  Colloid  Cancer  of  Peritoneum,  1  case:  No.  425. — ^A  woman 
aged  sixty- four,  who  had  medullary  cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  phrenic  nerve.  (See  II.  3.)  The  great 
omeiitum  contained  a  number  of  semi-transi>arent  nodules^  abont  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut;  on  section,  some  were  firm,  like 
vegetable  jelly,  others  yielded  a  yellow  glairy  fluid,  which  appeared 
to  be  contained  in  a  cyst  or  sac.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  enlai^; 
the  peritoneal  covering  at  the  back  of  the  uterus  contained  several 
minute  cysts  containing  a  soft  yellow  transparent  jelly;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  this  "  benign  colloid,''  for  similar  cysts  occuned  in 
the  cervix  of  this  uterus,  and  in  a  uterus  finom  a  subject  who  died  of 
phthisis.     (See  X.  7.) 

7.  Perforation  of  the  Diaphragm,  2  cases:  Nos.  418,  494. — Case 
418,  a  woman  aged  twenty,  had  suflered  occasional  vomiting  and 

*  For  ftirther  partlcnlan  see  Mr.  Shawl  accoimt  In  the  TransactioDi  of  tlie  FathoIoKktl 
Society,  vol.  Til.  p.  46, 
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frequent  pain  in  the  abdomen  for  twelve  months.     The  abdomen  then 
became  very  tender,  rather  hard,  and  more  painful  than  usual ;  she 
had  great  thirst;  the  pulse  was  136;  the  countenance  expressive  of 
much  distress.     Vomiting  recurred  fk^uently,  the  abdomen  became 
more  distended ;  she  suffered  from  loss  of  appetite,  short  hacking  coughs 
and  sleeplessness.     At  length,  absence  of  vesicular  respiration  was  di»« 
covered  in  the  lower  and  antei*ior  part  of  left  chest,  where  very  large 
crepitation  and  metallic  tinkling  were  heard.     On  examination,  the 
abdominal  parietes  were  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  transverse  colon, 
on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus;  above  this,  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
abdomen  was  adherent  to  the   liver,   spleen,   &c.,   and   formed   the 
anterior  boundary  of  a  circumscribed  cavity,  which  was  opened  by  the 
first  incision  in  the  middle  line,  and  yielded  a  copious  discharge  of 
laudable  pus.     This   cavity   was  bounded   behind  by  the   stomach, 
duodenum,  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  above,  by  the  diaphragm ;  below, 
by  the  colon;  and  on  the  left  by  the  spleen.     To  the  right  of  the 
duodenum,  and  below  the  posterior  thick  border  of  the  liver,  was  a 
smaller  cavity,  which  communicated  by  means  of  two  jagged  openings 
with  the  duodenuuL     Several  still  smaller  cavities  could  be  made  out 
between  the  viscera,  and  all  these  contained  thick  greenish-yellow  pus. 
Below  the  transverse  colon  the  abdominal  parietes  were  not  adherent 
to  any  of  the  viscera ;  the  great  omentum  covered  the  intestines,  and 
was  nowhere  adherent ;  the  transverse  meso-colon,  <kc.,  formed  a  firm 
and   well-defined   boundary.     The  large   cavity  first  described  must 
have  contained  about  a  pint  of  pus,  and  when  this  was  removed,  it 
was  found  to  have  two   important   communications — one  with  the 
stomach,  by  means  of  an  opening  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, presenting  a  punched  appearance,  and  the  other  with  the  left 
pleural  sac  by  means   of  several  ragged  openings  through  the  dia- 
phragm.    The  opening  into  the  stomach  was  situated  on  its  anterior 
surface,  near  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  lesser  cui*vature  of  the  stomach, 
and  presented  the  punched  appearance  of  a  perforating  ulcer,  with  a 
smooth  margin,  the  internal  lapping  outwards.     The  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  was  partly  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  purulent 
lymph,   hanging   in  shreds;  near   the  cardiac  end,   on  the  external 
surface  of  the  stomach,  were  situated  two  round  ulcers,  presenting  a 
punched  appearance;  the  muscular  coats  were  entirely  destroyed,  but 
the  larger  one,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,   had  only  a 
minute  opening  in  the  mucous  coat;  and  the  smaller  ulcer  had  the 
mucous  membrane  protruding  in  a  hernial  manner,  but  quite  free  from 
disease;  a  much  smaller  ulcer  was  situated  near  each  of  these  two 
ulcers,  and  presented  similar  characters,  less  advanced.     The  posterior 
surfiice  of  the   stomach    was  not  covered  with   lymph ;  the  raucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  appeared  in  other  respects  healthy.     The 
portion  of  the  diaphragm  which  formed  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
large  purulent  cavity  exhibited  a  shaggy,  torn  appearance;   tendinous 
bands  crossed  in  different  directions,  and   the  muscular   fibres  were 
hanging  down    in  shreds.     The  per/orations  of  Uie  dlaphra^gm  were 
situated  in  front,  and  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  opening,  in  the 
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angle  between  the  middle  and  left  portions  of  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm.  Two  perfoitttions  were  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
two  smaller  about  half  an  inch.  They  communicated  with  a  purulent 
cavity  above  the  diaphragm,  which  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
pericardium,  and  was  formed  by  the  margins  of  the  base  of  the  lung 
having  adhered  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  This  cavity 
contained  about  ten  omices  of  foetid  pus;  the  diaphragm  reached 
nearly  to  the  fourth  rib  on  the  lefl  side.  The  liver  weighed  86  ounces; 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  lobe  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 
purulent  lymph,  which  extended  to  the  suspensory  ligament,  beyond 
which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver  was  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  formed  the  right  boundary  of  the  large  purulent  cavity. 
The  liver-tissue  was  greenish  blue  beneath  the  layer  of  purulent 
lymph,  at  other  points  it  was  pale  and  rather  shining  on  section.  The 
spleen  was  partly  covered  with  purulent  lymph;  the  kidneys  were 
large,  pale,  and  flabby.  The  lungs  were  free  from  disease,  excepting 
the  base  of  the  left,  which  was  slightly  camifled.  The  heart  was 
tolerably  healthy,  the  valves  were  sound. 

Case  494,  a  woman  aged  sixty-three,  who  had  purulent  effusion 
into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  Two  years  before  death  she  had  jaundice, 
and  was  never  well  afterwards.  Daring  the  last  fourteen  months  she 
had  great  pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  and  was  sometimes 
not  able  to  walk  for  two  or  three  weeks  together.  During  the  last 
fortnight  before  death  she  complained  of  cough,  debility,  and  pain  in 
the  hepatic  region.  There  was  marked  dulness  on  percussion  about 
the  base  of  the  right  lung,  where  the  respiration  also  was  deficient; 
the  countenance  jaundiced  and  haggard.  On  opening  the  right  pleura 
an  offensive  gas  escaped,  and  the  cavity  was  found  to  contain  four 
pints  of  a  dirty  yellowish  fcbtid  fluid.  The  lung  was  pressed  upward 
and  against  the  spine;  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleune  were  covered 
with  thick  layera  of  purulent  lymph.  On  removing  the  liver,  it  was 
found  that  the  diaphragm  had  been  perforated  near  the  spine  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  the  purulent  fluid  had  been  in  contact  with  a 
portion  of  the  thick  posterior  border  of  the  liver.  There  was  no 
api)earance  of  any  abscess  of  the  liver ;  on  section,  the  liver-tissue 
appeared  granular. 

XII.  Lymphatic  and  Lacteal  Glands. 

1.  Cancer  of  Cervical  Glands,  2  cases:  Nos.  476,  533. 

2.  Cancer  of  Lumbar  Glands,  5  cases :  Nos.  382,  406,  413,  533, 556. 

3.  Cancer  of  Inguinal  Glands,  3  cases  :  Nos.  394,  396,  433. 
Cancer  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  inguinal  glands,  was  always 

associated  with  cancer  of*sorae  neighbouring  organ. 

4.  Hy|>ertrophy  of  Bronchial  Glands,  4  cases ;  Nos.  407,  436,  437, 
536. — In  Case  407,  a  man  aged  fifty-one,  who  had  cancer  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  the  bronchial  glands  were  very  large  and  soft,  as  if  from 
scrofulous  deposit. — In  Case  536,  a  little  girl  aged  two  years  and  a 
half,  who  was  afflicted  with  general  struma^   the   bronchial   glands 
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were  enlarged  by  tubercular  deposit  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
produced  pressure  on  the  bronchi  and  consequent  difficult  breathing. 

5.  Colloid  Cyst  in  Bronchial  Gland,  1  case :  No.  396. 

6.  Tubercle  of  Bronchial  Glands,  6  cases  :  Nos.  437,  442,  493,  530, 
532,  536.  This  number  is  doubtless  below  the  actual  proportion, 
although  it  includes  one  of  the  above  cases  of  hypertrophy. 

7.  Tubercle  of  Mesenteric  Glands,  I  case  :  No.  536. 

8.  Chalky  Concretions  in  Mesenteric  Glands,  1  case:  No.  531. 

9.  Typhoid  Deposit  in  Mesenteric  Glands,  1  case  :  No.  391. 

XIII.  Bones  and  Joints. 

1.  Pus  beneath  Periosteum  of  Tibia,  1  case  :  No.  427. 

2.  Purulent  Mucus  in  Sphenoidal  Sinuses  (Disease  of  Bone),  I 
case :  No.  456. 

3.  Disease  of  Bones  within  the  Nose,  1  case  :  No.  397. 

4.  Pelvic  Abscesses,  1  case  :  No.  486. 

5.  Cancer  of  Skull,  2  cases :  Nos.  480,  498.  In  Case  480,  the 
disease  began  in  the  antrum  (Museum  IV.  43*)  j  in  Case  498,  the 
primary  disease  was  cancer  of  the  liver,  but  the  sternum,  spine,  and 
humerus,  were  also  involved.  In  both  these  cases  the  dura  mater  was 
also  affected.     (See  I.  1.) 

6.  Cancer  of  Antrum,  1  case  :  No.  480. 

7.  Cancer  of  Spine,  1  case  :  No.  498. 

8.  Cancer  of  Sternum,  1  case  :  No.  498.     (Museum  IV.  35*) 

9.  Cancer  of  Ribs,  1  case  :  No.  382.     (Museum  IV.  35^) 

10.  Cancer  of  Humerus,  1  case  :  No.  498.     (Museum  IV.  36**.) 

11.  Caries  of  Spine  (Angular  Curvature),  1  case:  No.  500. 

12.  Lateral  Curvature  of  Spine,  1  case:  No.  381. 

13.  Necrosis  of  Vertebrae,  1  case  :  No.  388. 

14.  Disease  of  Hip-joint,  3  cases  :  Nos.  392,  426,  538. 

15.  Disease  of  Knee-joint,  3  cases :  Nos.  445,  495,  506. — In  Case 
445,  a  man  aged  fifty,  the  cartilages  were  entirely  destroyed;  the 
bones  were  bare  and  rough,  and  yielded  an  offensive  odour ;  there  was 
partial  dislocation,  the  lungs  contained  a  quantity  of  tubercle,  and  the 
intestines  were  involved  in  tubercular  ulceration. — Case  495,  a  man 
aged  twenty-four,  in  whom  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  performed. 
On  examination,  the  wound  was  in  a  suppurating  condition,  and 
yielded  a  most  offensive  odour.  Fibrinous  deposits  occurred  in  the 
lungs  and  liver. — Case  506,  a  lad  aged  nineteen ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh  had  been  performed  for  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee. 
On  examination,  no  purulent  deposits  were  found  ;  the  saphenous  and 
femoral  veins  were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
groin  and  pelvis  enlarged  and  soft.  There  was  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs;  also  &tty  degeneration  of  liver,  granular  kidneys^ 
and  adherent  pericardium. 

16.  Fracture  of  Skull,  2  cases  :  Nos.  518,  521. 

17.  Fracture  of  Tibia  and  Fibula,  1  case :  No.  403.— A  lad  aged 
fourteen  years  and  a  half ;  the  fracture  was  compound  and  commi* 
nated.     He  died  of  hepatization  of  the  lungs. 
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18.  Fracture  of  Neck  of  Femur,  1  case  :  No.  450. — A  woman  aged 
eighty-one  ;  the  fracture  was  external  to  the  capsule,  passed  through 
the  anterior  interti-ochanteric  line,  and  the  fossa  at  ike  base  of  the 
great  trochanter ;  the  trochanter  was  split  downwards ;  the  fractured 
bone  was  surrounded  by  a  large  quantity  of  purulent  matter. 

XIV.  External  Appeabances,  Skin,  etc. 

1 .  Burn  of  Scalp  and  Hand,  1  ca.se  :  No.  429. 

2.  Burn  over  Knee,  1  case:  No.  477. 

3.  Ulcer  of  Leg,  I  case:  No.  547. 

4.  Gangrene  of  Leg,  1  case :  No.  465.  This  was  produced  by 
fibrinous  plugging  of  the  common  iliac  artery.  (See  IV.  5.) 

5.  Erysipelas,  4  cases :  Nos.  386,  405,  534,  544.— Case  386  oc- 
curred after  excision  of  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  breast. 

6.  Abscess  in  the  Neck,  1  case :  No.  388. 

7.  Fistula  in  Ano,  2  cases:  Nos.  438,  528. — ^Eoth  these  were 
associated  with  phthisis. 

8.  Amputation  of  Arm,  1  case :  Na  519. — A  man  aged  forty- 
four  ;  death  was  caused  by  pleuritiB  and  camification  of  the  lung. 

9.  Amputation  of  Thigh,  1  case  :  No.  506. — This  was  peribrmed 
for  disease  of  the  knee-joint.  (See  XII L  15.) 

10.  Excision  of  Knee-joint,  1  case:  No.  495.  (See  XIIL  15.) 

1 1 .  Psoriasis,  Secondary  Syphilis,  2  cases  :  Nos.  390,  526. 

12.  Jaundice,  2  cases  :  Nos.  408,  491.  (See  VU.  23.) 

13.  Anasarca  (general  Dropsy),  2  (extreme)  caaes  :  Nob.  516,  537. 

Art.  IL 

An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  tfie  Function  of  the  Supra-Rmuil 
CapsuleSj  and  U^r  Supposed  Connexion  wiUi  Bronzed  SJdau  By 
George  Harlet,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  of  Univei-sity  College,  Londcm. 

{ComHnuedfrMm  Ko.  41,  |».  221.) 

FatJiclogy  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules. 

CoMPARATXYELY  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pathology  of  the 
Bupra-reual  ci^sules.  All  that  we  as  yet  know  is,  that  they,  like 
other  organs,  are  liable  to  a  Yariety  of  organic  changes,  such  as  can- 
cerous, (^careous,  and  tuberculous  deposits,  as  well  as  f»XXy  and  fibrofos 
degeneration.  With  regard  to  their  functional  derangements,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  As  it  happens  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  question  of  the  connexion  existing  between  bronzed  skin  and 
supra-renal  capsular  disease  is  agitating  the  whole  medical  worid,  both 
Here  and  abroad,  and  as  I  consider  it  still  sub  judice  whether  or  not 
bronzing  of  the  skin  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathognomonic  symptcNn 
of  diseased  supra-venal  capsules,  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  £»  me  to 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Addisonls  interesting  moiiQ|;nq)h  '  On 
•the  Constitutional  and  Local  Effiacts  of  Diaeaae  of  the  Supn^^entl 
Capsules,'  many  cases  sinular  to  those  he  described  haswe  been  reported, 
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both  in  home  and  foreign  journals.  At  the  present  moment  the  facts 
of  the  case  seem  to  be  tlie  following : — ^A  certain  number  of  cases 
have  been  observed  where  bronzing  of  the  skin  and  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  have  been  found  associated  together,  and  from 
that  it  has  been  concluded  by  some  that  the  one  was  dependent  on  the 
other  state.  Now,  let  me  ask  if  the  mere  fact  of  supra  renal  cap 
Bular  disease  and  bronzing  of  the  skin  being  found  associated  together, 
is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  regarding  the  latter  as  a  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  the  former  ?  Add  to  th^  textural  changes  the  functional 
symptoms  of  anaemia,  debility,  languor,  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  have  we  then  incontestable 
evidence  that  bronzing  of  the  skin  so  accompanied  is  the  result  of 
supra-renal  capsular  disease  1  Do  we  require  no  further  data  to  be 
laid  before  us  ere  we  pronounce  judgment?  Surely  every  one  will 
agree  that  this  is  but  one  side  of  tlii  question,  and  that  before  we  can 
decide  it,  the  other  must  also  be  examined. 

In  order  to  consider  the  subject  properly,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  proceed  in  a  categorical  manner. 

The  principal  points  to  be  ascertained  are — Firstly,  Is  supra-renal 
capsular  disease  invariably  accompanied  by  bronzed  skin?  and,  secondly, 
is  bronzed  skin  always  associated  with  disease  of  these  organs  ? 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Addison  published  his  monograph,  as  well 
as  in  October,  1856,  when  a  review  of  it  appeared  in  this  Journal,  a 
number  of  cases  had  been  recorded  in  which  a  bronzed  condition  of 
the  skin  was  found  concomitant  with  total  destruction  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  ;  one  or  two  cases  where  partial  disease  of  these  organs 
occurred,  and  in  these  bronzing  of  the  skin  was  sometimes  present, 
sometimes  absent ;  but  not  a  single  case  was  at  that  time  on  record  in 
which  total  destruction  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  existed  without 
manifest  discoloration  of  the  skin.  And  still  farther,  no  case  of 
bronzing  of  the  skin  had  been  published  in  which  the  capsules  were 
found  healthy.  So  that  the  conclusions  come  to  by  these  gentlemen 
at  the  time  they  wrote  might  be  considered  as  legitimate.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  the  case  is  very  different,  several  cases  have 
been  reported  in  various  journals  where  extensive  and  even  total 
destruction  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  existed  imaccompanied  by  any 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  cite  the  following 
12  examples : 

Professor  Friedreich  relates  a  case  of  extensive  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  a  ti*ace  of  bronzing  of  the  skin.  He 
says  that  the  organs  were  of  the  normal  size,  but  unusually  hard.  On 
being  cut  into,  the  brown  cortical  pigment-zone  was  found  entirely 
absent.  On  microscopical  examination,  this  part  of  the  organ  was 
seen  to  be  full  of  fat  granules.  The  medullary  substance  was  even  in 
a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration;  the  greater  part  of  the 
cells  being  transformed  into  homogeneous  glittering  masses — a  fact, 
as  the  author  remarks,  of  particular  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
Absence  of  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.* 

•  Vkebow**  Arcbires,  April,  1857,  p.  S89. 
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Professor  Friedreich,  in  the  same  paper,  mentions  still  another  case, 
in  which  the  supra-reual  capsules  were  found  of  twice  their  normal 
size,  and  extensively  affected  with  amyloid  degeneration.  The  micro- 
scopical characters  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  as  occurring  in  the 
other  specimens,  and  yet  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Association, 
Mr.  Davis  reported  two  cases  that  he  had  met  with  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  auy  hronzing  of  the  skin.* 
The  one  patient  died  of  heart,  the  other  of  kidney,  disease. 

Professor  Yirchow  writes  me,  that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of 
tuhercular  deposit  in  one  or  both  supra-renal  capsules,  unaccompanied 
by  bronzed  skin.  He  mentions  one  case  in  particular,  in  which  both 
capsules  were  completely  destroyed  by  cancerous  deposit,  without  the 
slightest  discoloration  of  the  skin  having  been  observed. 

I  have  myself  examined  one  case  of  complete  degeneration  of  the 
supiti-renal  capsules  without  any  bronzing  of  the  skin  having  been 
noticed.  The  patient  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  his  supra-renal 
capsules  were  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Van  der  ByL  The  cap- 
sules at  first  sight  appeared  healthy.  On  being  cut  into,  however,  the 
sinuses  in  the  medullary  part  were  found  all  united  into  one,  so  as  to 
form  a  tolerably  large  cavity,  which  contained  a  dark  grumoua-looking 
liquid.  On  this  fluid  being  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  was  seen 
to  contain  a  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  pigment  granules,  oil  globules, 
and  broken-up  nucleated  cells, — ^most  probably,  part  of  the  debris  from 
the  medullary  substance,  which  was  found  no  longer  to  possess  its 
normal  histological  structure.  The  cortical  portion  of  the  capsules 
was  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  soft,  and  exceedingly  friable;  so  much 
so,  that  on  attempting  to  make  a  thin  section  of  it  with  the  knife,  it 
crumbled  away  before  the  cutting  edge.  On  placing  a  small  portion 
under  the  microscope,  there  was  neither  the  slightest  trace  of  loculi 
nor  fibrous  matrix  visible;  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  cells, 
granules,  and  fatty  matter  could  be  detected.  In  fact,  it  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  fat  globules  and  granules.t  For  the  following 
notes  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Van  der  Byl : 

"The  patient  (a  man  ag^ed  forty)  was  of  tliin  make  of  body  and  sallow 
complexion,  with  several  cicatrices  of  scrofulous  abscesses  about  the  hips, 
axillse,  and  neck.  His  lungs  were  attacked  with  inflammatory  disease.  Most 
of  the  internal  or^ns  contained  a  large  quantity  of  (^t.  The  heart,  on 
microscopical  exammation,  showed  the  existence  of  many  fatty  molecules, 
although  the  transverse  striee  were  visible  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
fibres.  The  liver  weighed  11  pounds  13^  ounces,  and  had  a  pale-yellowish 
appearance.  The  lobules  were  not  distinguishable.  [The  cells  of  the  Hvcr 
were  crowded  with  fatty  matter. — G.  H.]  The  spleen  weif^hed  25  ounces, 
and  resembled  'waxy  spleen,*  &c.  &c.  No  bronzing  of  the  skin  was  ob- 
served." 

At  the  late  meeting  of  '  Naturforscher  und  Arzte,*  at  Bonn,  Br. 

*  British  Medical  Journal,  Feb.  28th,  1857. 
t  For  the  benefit  of  those  not  acciutomed  to  examine  the  raprm-renal  capsule*  miero- 
soopicallf ,  I  may  remark,  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  human  snprm-renal  capsules  hare 
their  cells  more  or  less  filled  with  oil  globules,  so  that  great  caution  is  required  in  tbeir 
examination,  otherwise  many  healthy  organs  may  be  regarded  as  diseased. 
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Klob,  assistant  to  Hokitansky,  mentioned  a  case  of  well-marked  dege- 
Deration  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  in  a  man  whose  white  skin  and 
fikir  hair  had  undergone  no  change  in  colour. 

Dr.  John  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which  both  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  were  extensively  occupied  by  scrofulous  deposit,  without  any 
bronziug  of  the  skin.  The  patient,  a  girl  aged  fourteen,  died  in 
St.  Creorge's  Hospital  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

"  Both  capsules  were  greatly  thickened,  and  in  each  case  hut  a  very  small 
amount  of  natural  tissue  existed,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  capsule  being 
the  seat  of  a  firm  ycUowish-whitc  deposit,  which  quite  obscured  the  proper 
texture  of  the  organ,  and  had  every  external  appearance  of  scrofulous  de- 
posit in  what  has  been  termed  the  'crude  form.'  One  supra-renal  capsule 
weighed  eight  scruples,  the  other  seven  scruples 

"  Microscopical  appearances. — Those  parts  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  which 
were  not  the  seat  ot  foreign  deposit,  presented  none  of  the  natural  large  and 
oval  bodies  which  that  organ  naturally  contains,  but  instead,  numbers  of  round 
and  oval  bodies,  like  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  along  with  some  curled  and 
nucleated  fibres.  The  deposit  showed  large  numbers  of  ill-defined,  non- 
nucleated  cell-structures  interspersed  amidst  quantities  of  granular  and  fatty 
matter."* 

Drs.  Peacock  and  Bristowe  have  reported  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
sopra-renal  capsules,  and  of  the  other  organs,  with  no  discoloration  of 
the  skin.     Patient  was  a  female,  aged  seventeen. 

"A  very  careful  examination  was  made,  but  no  appearance  whatever  of 
healthy  supra-renal  glands  was  detected,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  each  of  the  masses  was  due  to  cancerous  disease  of  these 
or^is.  In  each  case  a  portion,  about  as  large  as  a  chesnut,  could  be 
pointed  out  as  being  induoitably  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  in  question. 
These  portions  were  rather  firmer  and  more  fibrous  than  the  surrounding 
cancerous  growths;  though  to  the  naked  eye  they  presented  some  of  the 
characters  of  healthy  supra-renal  capsules,  yet  under  the  microscope  they 
displayed  little  else  than  the  elements  of  cancer,  such  as  they  existed  in  the 
other  organs."f 

Drs.  Peacock  and  Bristowe  have  reported  still  another  case  of  com- 
plete cancerous  degeneration  of  both  supra-renal  capsules,  where 
''  none  of  the  normal  tissue  was  detected,"  without  any  discoloration 
of  the  skin.^ 

Rokitansky  mentions  that  not  unfi-equently  the  supra-renal  capsules 
are  entirely  absent. 

An  iutei-esting  case  of  this  sort  is  described  in  Jones  and  Sieve- 
king's  '  Pathological  Anatomy.* 

"A  careful  search  was  made  for  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  the  body  of  a 
child  six  years  old,  who  had  died  from  a  bum.  No  trace  of  them  could  be 
found,  but  a  small  quantity  of  large,  dirty-looking,  reddish,  infiltrated,  areolar 
tissue,  which  presented  under  the  microscope  only  a  mixture  of  altered  granu- 
lous  nuclei,  large  granulous  or  oil-holding  cells,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of 
diffused  granulous  matter  imbedding  some  oil-drops.  This  was  a  case  of  un- 
usually early  atrophy." 

I  may  cite  another  very  curious  case  reported  by  Professor  Martini 

•  Trmnsactions  of  the  Pathologieal  Society,  vol.  riii.  p.  880. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  886,  837.  %  FatholQgical  Aaatomy,  p.  689. 
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of  Naples.  A  man  aged  forty,  the  father  of  three  children,  died  of 
phthisis  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  hospitals.  On  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, the  supi-a-renal  ci4)sules  were  found  entirely  wanting.  Yet, 
as  the  author  remarks,  notwithstanding  this,  the  akin  of  the  patient 
was  remarkably  white  for  an  Italian.* 

A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  journals,  where  only 
one  supra-renal  capsule  was  diseased  (see  cases  mentioned  by  Ogle, 
Hutchinson,  Wilks,  Murchison,  and  others),  and  where  bronzed  skin 
was  sometimes  present,  sometimes  absent,  but  I  refrain  from  men- 
tioning them,  as  they  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  As  I  think 
the  cases  that  I  have  here  quoted  suffice  to  give  a  negative  answer  to 
the  question,  "  Is  disease  of  the  supra-i-enal  capsules  invariably  accom- 
panied by  bronzed  skin  f  *  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  next  question — ^namely.  Is  bronzed  skin  always  associated  with 
disease  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  ] 

M.  Puech  communicated  to  the  French  Academyf  the  case  of  a 
man,  aged  fifly-four,  whose  skin  for  a  year  and  a  half  befc»«  death 
was  observed  to  become  gradually  darker  in  colour.  This  chuigc  of 
tint  was  accompanied  by  loss  of  strength,  bad  digestion,  alternate 
diarrhoea  and  constipation.  During  a  short  interval  be  slightly  im- 
proved, but  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  right  iliac 
region,  followed  by  black  and  foetid  stools.  He  ultimately  died  of 
peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  In  this  case,  the 
bronzing  of  the  skin  was  most  decided  upon  the  face,  breast,  abdomen, 
and  anterior  and  interior  of  the  thighs.  M.  Puech,  and  others  who 
saw  the  patient,  expected  to  find  diseased  supra-renal  bodies.  The 
post-mortem  examination,  however,  undeceived  them.  The  authors 
own  words  are,  "  Les  capsules  surrenales,  minutieusement  examinees, 
n'offrent  pas  la  moindre  alteration." 

Dr.  Fricke  has  published  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  aged  twenty-five, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  1856  complained  of  debility,  nausea,  head- 
ache, and  constipation.  A  month  afterwards  this  man  was  attacked 
with  jaundice,  from  which  he  gradually  recovered,  last  January 
(1857)  it  was  noticed  that  he  had  bronzing  of  the  skin.  It  gradually 
l>ecame  more  decided.  On  the  29th  of  April  last  the  man  died,  and 
on  post-mortem  examination  his  supra-renal  capsules  were  found  of  the 
normal  size,  hue,  and  consistence,  presenting  no  alteration  whatever. 
There  was  very  marked  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.} 

Dr.  Luton  mentions  a  case  of  bronzed  skin  in  a  patient  who  died  of 
phthisis.  The  supi-a-renal  capsules  were  carefully  examined.  The 
right  weighed  3  grammes  ( =  46^  grains)  j  the  left  weighed  3  J  grammes 
(  =  53  grains).  They  were  quite  normal  in  volume,  in  colour,  and  in 
structure.  While  in  Edinburgh  last  summer,  Professor  Simpaon  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  had  had  a  patient  who  presented  a  peculiar  di»- 
ooloration  of  the  skin.  The  post-mortem  examination,  however,  revealed 
healthy  supra-renal  capsules.  The  following  notes  of  the  case  were  kindly 

•  Coraptcs  Rendus,  Dec.  Ist.  1856.  t  April  6th.  1867. 

}  North  Ameridiii  Medioo-Chinurgieal  £eview.  July,  1867 ;  aim  Um  Oetobor  number  of 
this  Journal. 
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famished  to  me  by  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson.  The  patient  was  a  young 
girl  aged  fourteen.  She  had  a  tumour  in  the  upper  pai-t  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  most  pronounced  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  The  trunk 
of  the  body  and  the  arms  were  discoloured  ;  the  tint  was  more  yellowish 
than  brown,  and  was  darkest  in  front  of  the  axilke.  She  ultimately 
died  of  phthisis.  The  liver  and  spleen — particularly  the  latter — were 
Bnormously  hypertrophied.  The  left  supra-renal  capsule  seemed  per- 
fectly normal,  and  so  was  the  right,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tubercle,  about  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  on  its  anterior  surface. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Heading  Pathological  Society,  Mr. 
George  May  presented  supra-renal  capsules  which  before  death  were 
sappoaed  to  be  diseased,  from  the  brown  colour  of  the  skin  and  other 
diagnostic  signs.  In  January'  (1857)  he  was  first  called  to  see  the  patient 
—a  male  forty-six  years  of  age — who  had  congenital  blindness^  but 
who,  with  the  exception  of  slight  attacks  of  gout,  had  enjoyed  good 
liealth.  His  breathing  became  hurried,  and  he  was  easily  fatigued, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  accustomed  to  much  exer- 
cise. The  tongue  was  pale  and  furred,  pulse  feeble,  and  the  rest  much 
disturbed.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  most  marked  in  the 
fiMse,  neck,  axilke,  arms,  and  lega  Some  brown  patches,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  were  scattered  over  the  body.  He  gradually  got  weaker,  and 
alter  suffering  from  cough,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea,  he  died  in  a  con- 
vulsive and  comatose  state.  On  examination  after  death,  the  renal 
capsnles  were  perfectly  nortnal,  the  kidneys  small,  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart  dilated,  and  the  lungs  emphysematous.  The  twin  brother^ 
bom  blind,  died  much  in  the  same  state  eighteen  years  ago. 

Last  winter  Mr.  Hutchinson  showed  to  the  London  Pathological 
Society  two  perfectly  healthy  supra-renal  capsules  that  had  been  taken 
from  a  man  with  bronzed  skin.  The  man,  aged  twenty- five,  died  after 
a  short  illness  in  the  Koyal  Infirmary  at  Liverpool.^ 

The  following  notes  of  a  case  of  bronzed  skin  without  supra-renal 
capsular  disease,  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Professor  Yirchow.  The 
skin  was  of  a  very  dark  grey-brown  colour,  with  here  and  there 
mottled  patches.  At  first  sight  the  man  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  native  of  the  tropics,  or  the  descendant  of  some  coloui-ed  race. 
fie  was,  however,  a  Saxon.  No  trace  of  disease  was  detected  in  his 
supra-renal  capsules.  Professor  Virchow  adds,  that  he  has  not  as  yet 
met  with  any  case  favourable  to  the  theory  of  bronzed  skin  depending 
on  supra-renal  capsular  disease.     (Letter  dated  15th  November,  1857.) 

Having  now  seen  tliat  disease  of  the  capsulss  snpra-renales  is  not 
invariably  accompanied  by  bronzed  skin,  as  well  as  that  discoloration 
of  the  skin  is  not  always  associated  with  supra-renal  capsular  disease, 
two  other  questions  may  be  proposed.  Firstly,  Is  bronzing  of  the 
skin  the  result  of  one  {>articular  du^ease,  or  class  of  diseases,  affecting 
the  supra-renal  bodies?  This  question  is  easily  answered,  for  Dr. 
Addison  and  others  have  found  bronzing  of  the  skin  associated  with 
cancer,  tubercle,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  cap- 
floles.  The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  skin,  therefore,  cannot  be 
•  TrtoMctioiiB  of  the  Pathological  Society,  rol.  Tiii.  p.  841. 
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looked  upon  as  the  result  of  any  particular  disease  of  these  organs. 
Secondly,  Is  bronzing  of  the  skin  a  consequence  of  the  supra-renal 
capsular  function  being  suppressed?  With  regard  to  this  point  Dr. 
Addison  observe  in  one  of  his  published  cases,  "  This  would  render  it 
probable  that  the  excess  of  dark  pigment,  so  characteristic  of  renal 
capsular  disease,  de})ended  rather  upon  an  interruption  to  some  special 
function  than  upon  the  nature  of  the  organic  change.''  I  think  my 
readers  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  agree  with  this  inference,  when 
they  remember  that  in  the  foregoing  cases  we  found  discoloration  of 
the  skin  existing  where  the  capsules  were  ascertained  to  be  healthy, 
and  absent  in  some  of  those  cases  where  the  organs  were  found  so 
extensively  diseased  that  their  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  have 
been  entirely  interrupted. 

The  various  questions  already  considered  having  all  received  negsr 
tive  answers,  it  may  now  be  asked — What  is  the  cause  of  Bronzed 
Skin  ?  To  this  question  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  reply.  For  as  yet 
we  know  but  very  little  regarding  the  chromatogenous  function  of  the 
animal  economy.  In  glancing  at  the  animal  kingdom,  we  cannot  M 
to  be  struck  with  the  gi'eat  difference  of  colour  existing  in  the  various 
species  of  animals,  and  even  in  different  members  of  the  same  speciea 
Take,  for  example,  the  human  family,  and  we  find  every  shade  of  tint, 
from  the  fair  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate,  to  the 
jetty  black  of  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  difierence  in  the  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  pigment 
in  the  human  race  ?  The  action  of  light  and  heat  has  undoubtedly 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause. 
For  although  a  white  man  becomes  very  dark  after  many  years*  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  the  tropical  zone,  yet  he  never  acquires  the  tint 
of  the  negro  ;  nor  does  the  latter,  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  ever  obtain  a  fair  skin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  sun*s  rays  are  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  formation  of 
pigment  in  the  human  skin.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  blond  com- 
plexion during  the  summer  months  often  becomes  of  a  swarthy  hue, 
while  at  the  return  of  winter  the  pigment  is  reabsorbed,  and  the  skin 
regains  its  former  whiteness. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  we  have  a  still  more  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  direct  efiects  of  light  upon  the  deix)sition  of 
pigment.  The  proteus,  for  example,  that  curious  inhabitant  of  the 
dark  caves  in  Styria,  when  first  brought  into  the  light  ia  of  a  most 
beautiful  transparent  flesh  colour,  and  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  it  becomes  of  a  dark  hue.  The  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  this  creature  appears  to  be  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's 
light.  In  the  case  of  man,  however,  there  are  some  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  we  find  that  individuals  of  equally  blond 
complexions  subjected  to  a  similar  amount  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  an 
tanned  in  different  degrees ;  one,  perhaps,  becoming  of  a  dark-brown, 
wliile  another  is  scarcely  tinged.  Again,  we  may  even  find  that  in  the 
same  individual  the  skin  becomes  unequally  darkened,  as  in  the 
case  of  freckled  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  pigment  being  irregu- 
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laxly  depofiited.  These  facts  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  of  colouring 
matter  in  the  human  skin  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  external 
agencies.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  the  colour  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals  may  be  modified  by  the  direct  application  of  different 
chemical  agents  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  well  as  by  galvanic  stimu- 
lants applied  to  the  nerves.  Wittich*  found,  for  example,  when  he 
irritated  a  frog's  skin  by  touching  it  with  acids,  alkalies,  or  turpentine, 
that  it  immediately  became  of  a  lighter  hue ;  and  that  by  galvanizing 
the  trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  a  similar  effect  was  produced.  This 
he  explained  by  saying,  that  these  agents  acted  by  causing  the  pigment 
cells  to  contract. t  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  animals  have  the 
power  of  changing  their  colour  at  will ;  a  noise  or  a  gentle  touch  will 
cause  the  chameleon  to  change  its  hue.  This  fact  J.  S.  Gaskoin,  Esq., 
and  I,  saw  beautifully  illustrated  the  other  day  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  While  we  were  looking  at  one  of  the  chameleons,  which  was 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  striped  with  brown  after  the  manner  of  a  zebra, 
it  hap[)ened  to  l>e  touched  by  its  keeper,  and  immediately  afterwards 
we  noticed  its  skin  become  gradually  darker,  until  at  last  the  brown 
stri^ies  were  replaced  by  others  approaching  almost  to  black,  and  the 
pale-green  to  a  sombre  slate  colour.  Brlicke  says,  that  the  change  of 
the  chameleon's  colour  is  de|)endent  upon  an  alteration  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  pigment  cells. :{; 

These  examples  prove  to  us,  that  a  change  of  colour  can  take  place 
in  the  skin  of  certain  animals,  without  either  a  diminution  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  pigmentary  deposit  taking  place.  And  also  that  it 
may  be  induced  by  a  stimulus  applied  either  directly  to  the  skin  or 
indirectly  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  The  latter  being  either 
an  involuntary  or  vohmtary  stimulus. 

The  special  organization  of  some  animals  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  functions  of  their  skin.  We  find,  for  example,  that  some  of 
those  inhabiting  northern  latitudes,  the  ermine,  the  fox,  and  the 
common  weasel,  which  during  the  summer  months  are  of  a  brown  or 
grey  colour,  at  the  approach  of  winter  become  perfectly  white.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  this  change  of  colour  is  not  the  effect  of  a  change  of  the 
hair,  but  merely  of  the  pigmentary  matter.  The  plumage  of  certain 
birds  is  also  said  to  change  in  colour,  without  a  corresponding  change 
of  feathers  taking  place.  These  phenomena  most  probably  depend 
more  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  animals*  constitution  than  upon  ex- 
ternal agencies,  although  no  doubt  the  latter  are  also  involved. 

The  differences  of  tint  observed  among  the  various  races  of  the 
human  family,  are  equally  to  be  attributed  to  constitutional  peculiaii- 
ties.  The  gipsies  are  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact ;  for  notwith- 
standing  that  they  have   lived  during  many  centuries  in  countries 

•  Bimier'g  Archlv.  1854. 

t  In  No.  27  of  the  Royal  Society's  Proceedings,  Mr.  Lister  gives  another  explanation  of 
the  fact,  he  thinks  that  the  cells  never  change  in  form  or  size,  but  that  the  piginent- 
l^anules  which  are  suspended  in  a  colourless  fluid  are  capable  of  being  on  the  one  hand 
attracted  by  a  central  force  into  a  small  space  in  the  body  of  the  cell,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  dispersed  by  a  repulsive  power  into  the  minutest  recesses  of  the  ramifying  rays. 

t  Trans.  Acad.  Wien,  Band  ir.  1852. 
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whose  inhabitants  are  perfectly  £ur,  they  still  retain  the  black  hair,  the 
dark  eye,  and  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Monltanee  race.  We  ha^e 
yet  farther  evidence  of  constitutional  pecnliarities,  in  the  fact  that 
great  difference  in  colour  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
locality.  Among  whites  we  occasionally  meet  with  indiTiduals  who 
might  be  mistaken  for  half-castes,  and  among  n^roes  thoee  that  might 
pass  for  white  men. 

Natural  physiological  changes  occurring  at  different  periods  of  life, 
also  react  upon  the  cutaneous  function.  It  has  long  been  obaerred,  that 
at  puberty  the  skin  of  the  sexual  apparatus  becomes  of  a  darker  hue,  and 
that  in  pregnant  females  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  areola 
around  the  nipple  ;  the  depth  of  the  colour  being  varioos  in  different 
individuals.  In  some  the  change  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible,  while 
in  others  it  is  very  marked.  Pregnancy  is  also  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  a  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  cutaneous  surface  of  difierent 
parts  of  the  body,  more  particularly  of  the  abdomen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  umbilicus.  Eight  years  ago,  while  house-surgeon  to  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  I  met  with  three  cases  of  this 
sort,  and  in  1852—53,  I  saw  other  three  cases  of  the  same  afifection  in 
the  lying-in  wards  at  Paris.  I  remember  one  case  in  particular,  where 
a  fair-complexioned  young  woman  had  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the 
forehead  extending  down  the  nose,  and  another  of  much  greatar  size 
and  darker  colour  on  the  abdomen.  During  one  of  the  visits,  Professor 
Dubois  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  met  with  similar  casesy  and 
that  the  discoloration  sometimes  disappeared  altogether,  or  got  paler 
after  delivery. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his  admirable  work  on  skin  diseases,  n^tes 
the  following  interesting  case.  A  young  girl,  aged  eighteen,  stated  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  her  medical  attendant, 

"Tliat  shortly  after  she  became  pregnant  the  areola  round  each  nipple  looked 
very  dark,  but  no  further  perceptible  change  took  place  until  she  quid^ened, 
when  an  evident  darkness  of  the  whole  breast  was  visible,  extending  upwards 
to  the  throat  and  downwards  to  the  thighs,  gradually  assuming  aSsep  black 
colour.  Over  the  hips  it  extended  latcraUy ;  but  no  part  of  the  postenor  sur- 
face of  the  body  was  aflfected.  Her  complexion  was  naturally  rather  dark, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes.  Her  health  bad  been  always  good.  .  .  .  She  Irft 
the  house  (High  Wycomb  Union)  a  month  after  her  confinement,  at  wbidi 
time  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  blackness  of  the  skin;  but  on  my  last 
meeting  her  fMr.  Jackson  remarks),  about  a  year  afterwards,  she  assured  me  it 
had  entirely  aisappeared."* 

When  discoloration  of  the  skin  accompanies  pregnancy,  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  purely  physiological  phenomenon,  and  as  such  leave 
its  treatment  to  nature.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  of  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  tliis  light,  some  being 
ushered  in  by  different  signs  of  morbid  action,  while  others  seem  to 
arise  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  abnormal  state  of  the  system 
accompanying  them.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  I  may  mention  a 
case  that  I  saw  last  year.  The  lady  had  several  yellowuth-browu 
patches  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  was  then  under  the  care 
•  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  p.  557.    Fourth  edition. 
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of  Dr.  Madge,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  notes  of  the 
case  : 

"  The  patient,  a  stout,  healthy-looking  person,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
first  noticed  a  patch  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  ou  the  right  breast  about  six 
years  a^.  Shortly  afterwards  she  became  pregnant,  and  the  patch  rapidly 
mcreased  in  size.  It  extended  to  the  arms,  ana  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
epigastrium.  After  her  confinement,  having  to  use  a  stimulating  application 
to  the  breast,  in  the  form  of  an  embrocation,  the  discoloration  graoually  dis- 
appeared from  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied.  At  the  same  time  it  became 
less  marked  in  the  other  parts  affected.  A  large  patch  in  the  umbilical  region, 
and  several  smaller  ones  higher  up,  however,  remained  unchanged.  The  patient 
has  observed  that  the  discoloration  becomes  darker  and  increased  in  extent 
daring  any  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  This  was  the  case  when  Dr. 
Madge  firat  saw  her.  The  increase  of  the  discoloration  preceded  an  attack  of 
a  mild  form  of  typhoid  fever.  The  skin  at  that  time  was  rough  and  tender 
(as  in  cases  of  chloasma).  During  the  course  of  treatment  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  mustard  poultices  to  the  epigastrium,  and  these  appeared  to  have  a 
decided  effect  in  lessening  the  discoloration." 

At  present  I  have  under  my  care  an  example  of  discoloration  of  the 
skin  nnaccompanied  by  any  derangement  of  the  system.  The  patient, 
a  lady  aged  forty,  never  had  any  severe  illness.  She  is  short,  but  of 
stout  make  of  body,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
children.  On  her  arms,  legs,  and  abdomen,  are  several  very  small 
dark  spots,  while  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  are  of  a  uniform  dark 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  yellow  patches  on  the  face. 
At  first  sight  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  mulatress.  She  attributes 
the  discoloration  to  exposure  to  the  sun  in  India  while  a  child.  It  is 
now  several  years  since  her  return  to  England,  and  the  discoloration 
remains  the  same.  This  case  I  look  upon  as  one  of  melanopathia, 
occuiTing  without  any  apparent  disordered  state  of  the  system,  and  pro- 
bably induced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sun's  rays.  Another  patient, 
aged  twenty,  has  shown  me  several  dark  brown  patches,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  to  about  twice  the  diameter  of  a  five-shilling 
piece,  on  bis  arms  and  legs,  and  strange  to  say,  he  attributes  these 
patches  to  injuries  that  he  has  at  different  times  received.  There  is  one 
patch  in  particular  on  the  inside  of  the  right  knee,  about  the  size  of  two 
half-crowns,  which  he  says  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  few  months  ago, 
after  the  skin  had  been  abraded  by  riding  on  horseback.  This  gentle- 
man is  of  good  muscular  development,  and  very  dark  complexion,  which 
is  accounted  for  by  his  father  being  a  native  of  Portugal. 

Tliere  is  another  form  of  disordered  chromatogenous  function  occa- 
sionally met  with,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  melanopathia — namely, 
a  state  of  partial  albinism.  It  is  rather  curious,  too,  that  both  dis- 
eases sometimes  affect  the  same  individual  at  once.  I  saw  an  inte- 
resting case  of  this  kind  a  few  months  ago.  The  patient  was  then 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following  notes : 

"  Sarah  S.,  aged  sL\ty-four,  suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  general  debility. 
General  aspect  very  anaemic,  fore-arms  and  backs  of  hands  covered  witL  ex- 
tensive  brown-coloured  patches,  diversified  by  other  spots  of  a  pearly  or 
silvery  whiteness.    On  closer  examination,  pat<mes  of  the  same  character,  but 
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more  faintly  coloured,  are  obseiTed  on  the  forehead,  round  the  orbits,  and 
itrikifigl^  on  the  left  side  of  the  ucck.  Jn  all  these  situations  the  pecuhar 
white  patches  are  also  very  distinct.  Her  own  story  is  that  she  has  been 
liable  to  this  discoloration  of  the  skin  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  be^9;an 
during  her  last  confinement  in  the  form  of  pearly  white  spots  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand.  These,  she  says,  eventually  became  brown.  The  discoloration  at 
one  time  covered  the  whole  body  and  both  thighs  in  large  patches;  but  has 
disappeared  entirely,  except  round  the  umbilicus.  Subsequently  it  reappeared 
on  ttie  arms,  in  larger  patches  than  at  present.  She  says  that  this  discoloration 
has  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  her  employers  and  others ;  but  as 
she  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it,  she  paidt  no  particular  attention." 

Dr.  Coote  treated  this  patient  with  tonics,  and  her  general  health 
80  much  improved  that  she  ceased  her  attendance.  He  also  remarked 
that  while  under  treatment  the  browu  patches  £Eided  on  the  right  arm, 
but  appeared  to  extend  on  the  left.  The  urine  of  this  woman  was  several 
times  carefully  examined.  It  was  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  otherwise 
healthy.  Disease  of  the  skin  such  as  we  have  seen  in  this  case  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  debility.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  a  portrait  of 
a  gentleman  aged  t wen  ty> four,  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, who  has  suffered  from  a  similar  combination  of  melanopathia 
and  leucopathia.  This  gentleman  is  very  muscular,  has  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  is  much  given  to  athletic  exercise.  His  skin  has 
gradually  been  growing  darker  during  some  years.  When  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  first  noticed  a  bleaching  of  the  skin  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  neck.  These  have  remained  while  some  other 
white  patches  have  resumed  their  brown  hue.  In  this  case  there 
appears  to  be  (Mr.  Wilson  remark?)  a  general  activity  in  the  formation 
of  dark  pigment  over  the  whole  skin,  with  a  total  absence  of  pigment 
in  some  patches.  It  may  therefoi*e  be  called  a  case  of  general  melano- 
pathia and  partial  leucopathia.  Mr.  Wilson  found  the  application  of 
stimulants  to  the  white  spots  caused  them  to  become  dark.  I  have 
observed  a  similar  thing  to  occur  from  friction  alone. 

I  might  make  mention  of  other  forms  of  discolored  skin — sudi, 
for  example,  as  the  melanopathia  syphilitica,  chloasma^  or  maculae 
hepaticse,  and  even  that  which  arises  from  pi*olonged  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  charcoal,  "Ephelis  ignealis"  of  French  authors;  but  I  think 
the  cases  that  I  have  already  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  partial 
or  even  general  discoloration  of  the  skin  occurs  under  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances  that  it  can  scai'cely  be  regarded  as  depending  upon 
any  one  particular  form  of  disease. 

On  examining  with  the  microscope  a  piece  of  bronzed  skin  taken 
from  a  patient  whose  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased,  I  found 
that  it  presented,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  T.  West, 
the  very  same  appearances  as  the  skin  of  the  negro.  The  pig- 
mentary matter  was  deposited  in  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  under 
layer  of  the  epidermis — the  rete  mucosum,  as  it  is  sometimes  . 
called.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
almost  entirely  free  of  pigment.  After  carefully  examining  the  indi- 
vidual cells  containing  the  colouring  matter,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  pigment  was  diffused  throughout  the   cell,  or 
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merely  deposited  in  the  nucleus,  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  in 
this  piece  of  bronzed  skin,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colouring  matter  was 
hot  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  nucleus,  but  spread  throughout 
the  celL     The  nucleus  -.vas,  however,  most  deeply  tinged. 

I  have  also  examined  bronzed  skin  taken  from  a  patient  with 
healthy  supra-renal  capsides,  and  convinced  myself  that  its  micro- 
scopical structure  was  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  taken  from 
the  other  patient,  whose  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased.  More- 
over, I  can  detect  no  difference  between  the  skin  of  a  sunburnt  or 
freckled  person,  and  that  of  a  patient  affected  with  Addison's  disease, 
except  in  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  pigment  is  concerned. 

In  terminating  the  present  communication,  I  have  only  to  add 
that  the  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  the  fkcts  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  are, — Firstly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  exist  without  the 
snpra-renfd  capsules  being  diseased.  Secondly,  That  complete  degene- 
ration or  total  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  may  occur  without 
any  bronzing  of  the  skin.  Thirdly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  variety  of  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
among  which  a  prominent  one  is  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 
Fourthly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  be  present  without  any  derangement 
of  the  other  functions  of  the  body  being  observed.  The  treatment  of 
the  affection  must  consequently  be  varied  accordingly. 

Upon  the  anatomical  and  physiological  grounds  previously  stated,  I 
look  upon  the  symptoms  of  anaemia,  languor,  debility,  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  not  as  the  result  of  the 
suppression  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  but  rather  as 
being  occasioned  either  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  solar  plexus  per  se,  or 
by  an  irritation  of  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  caused  by  the  close 
proximity  and  intimate  connexion  of  diseased  supra-renal  capsules. 

The  investigation  is  still  far  from  being  completed,  and  as  I  am 
not  wedded  to  any  hypothesis,  if  new  fjEUJts  are  discovered  which  show 
the  subject  in  a  different  light,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  mould  my  views 
accordingly. 

Postscript. — Since  the  preceding  pages  were  in  tjpe,  some  additional  facts 
tcnduig  to  strengthen  the  views  therem  advocated  have  been  collected. 

1st.  "The  cajpsules  are  not  vital  organs*' — Although  nearly  eight  months 
have  elapsed  smce  M.  Fhilipeaux  and  I  removed  the  capsules  from  some 
animals  m  Monsieur  Flourens'  laboratoir,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  I  have 
still  one  in  my  possession,  alive,  and  healthy.  The  absence  of  its  spleen,  and 
supra-renal  capsules  does  not  appear  in  anj  way  to  disorder  its  functions.  The 
skm  and  hair  still  remain  pertectly  white.  Dr.  Brown-S6quard  has  lately 
attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  success  in  removing  the  capsules,  hj 
supposing  that  in  albinoes  the  capsules  have  no  function  to  perform.  This 
argument  is  easUy  proved  untenable ;  for  I  have  been  equally  successful  in  my 
operations  upon  coloured  animals.*  Dr.  Martin  Magron  some  time  since,  and 
M.  Fhilipeaux  very  recently,  liave  published  similar  result^.f 

2nd.  IFken  death  follow$  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  it  it  in  most 
cases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  neighbouring  tissues ;  perhaps 

•  See  pAge  218  in  the  Iftst  number  of  this  Journal. 

t  ThiB  question  has  been  very  ably  discussed  by  M.  Tulpian  In  the  Oazctte  Hebdo- 
madaire,  6  Mars,  1858. 

42-xxi.  '15 
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mMifirequenilw  the  mutUatum  of  the  ganglionic  tgUem  of  «tfr»M.— Hating  pro- 
oiired  in  the  latter  part  of  FeDruarj^  thjree  gre^  and  white  rats,  I  selected  the 
largest  and  strongest  for  operation.  On  cutting  down  on  the  right  supra- 
renal capsule,  I  was  surprised  at  its  unusual  size.  On  examination  aiter 
removal  it  was  found  at  least  four  times  its  normal  bulk,  and  on  section  and 
microscopic  examination  proved  to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  tubercular  deposit. 
The  day  after  the  operation  the  animal's  respirations  were  very  labourea,  and 
about  seventy  in  the  minute.  It  gradually  got  worse,  became  very  weak,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day  with  symptoms  of  some  pulmonary  affection.  On  exami- 
nation, however,  the  lungs  and  air-passages  were  found  perfectly  healthy.  Both 
sides  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blooa.  A&  the  abdominal  organs  were  engorged. 
The  left  supra-renal  capsule  shared  the  congestion,  but  was  otherwise  healthy. 
The  urine  contained  albumen.  No  marks  of  any  disease  were  anywhere  to  be 
found  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  semilunar  gan^on.  This  point 
was  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  mass  of 
similar  constitution  about  the  size  of  a  split-pea— probably  a  bunbar  gland* 
The  diseased  mass  completely  covered  the  rieht  semilunar  notion.  Was  it 
the  absence  of  the  diseased  capsule  which  kifled  this  animu?  Or  was  it  the 
injurv  done  to  the  already  diseased  ganglion?  Most  probably  the  latter.  The 
two  fellows  of  this  rat  were  also  operated  upon.  I  crushed  the  rieht  c^ule 
of  the  one,  and  removed  that  of  tne  other.  Yet  both  these  anims£s  are  alive 
and  well. 

3rd.  Bronssing  of  the  skin  mag  oeeur  wUhout  dieeate  of  the  ntfra-remd 
capsules. — A  very  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  very  ably  leported  by 
Dr.  Sloane.*  The  author  remarks,  that  **  the  tint  of  the  skin  m  the  face  waa 
as  dark  as  that  of  a  mulatto,  and  over  the  abdomen,  armpits^  loins,  hips,  inner 

and  upper  part  of  thighs  much  darker She  (a  young  woman)  was  not 

of  a  nem  or  foreign  descent Left  supra-renal  capsule  two  and  a  quarter 

inches  long,  and  one  broad ;  weighs  sixty-nve  grains.  Kight  two  inches  in 
length,  one  in  breadth,  and  wei^s  sixty  grains.  Both  appear  normal,  and 
free  from  anv  morbid  deposit."  This  is  now  the  eighth  wml-marked  eaae  of 
bronzing  of  the  skin  without  disease  of  the  supra^rensu  bodies. 

4th.  Diseased  supra-renal  capsules  is  not  atmags  associated  wiih  kremtim  ff 
the  skin.'^'bi  the  'British  Medical  Journal'  of  the  6th  c^  EebruAry,  185S, 
Dr.  Brittan  relates  two  cases  of  supra-uenal  capsular  disease  in  vmich  no 
bronzing  of  the  skin  occurred.  One  of  the  cases  merits  specisd  notice.  The 
patient,  a  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  was  fair  complexioned.  The  ri^t  capsuk 

"  was  very  large  and  friable,  and  filled  with  tubercular-looking  deposit " 

The  left  *' was  like  that  of  the  right  side." 

Li  January  I  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  two  very  much  hyper* 
trophied  supra-renal  capsules,  that  were  removed  from  a  patient  who  diea  of 
acute  pulmonary  phthisis  while  under  the  care  of  Professor  Walalie,  in  Uni- 
versity (College  Hospital.  The  skin  of  this  patient  was  perfectly  white,  and 
yet  the  enlarged  organs  were  completely  filled  with  tubercle.  No  trace  of  the 
normal  medullary  substance  was  anywhere  to  be  fpund,  and  only  here  and 
there  among  tbe  foreign  material  could  remnants  of  the  cortical  oolumnar  odl- 
masses  be  detected.  This  is  now  the  fifteenth  case  of  extensive  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  bodies  unassociated  with  bronzing  of  the  skin  that  has  been  reported 
within  the  last  eighteen  months.  I  have  purposely  omitted  making  any  mentiitA 
of  those  cases  wl^re  only  one  capsule  was  diseased,  or  that  otherwise  appeared 
of  a  doubtful  nature. 

>  Medical  Timea  and  QaaeCte,  29th  Avgitt,  1857,  and  0r.  W»d«'k  Eepori  fat  tlie 
ICdland  Quarterly  Jooraal,  Ut  Jannarr,  18M. 
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Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — M.  Jacnbowitsch,*  a  Russian 
obsenrer,  has  lately  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  four  years'  incessant  labour  and  microscopical  investigation  into  thb  subject. 
He  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  He  found  that  all  the  oerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  speaking  generally, 
consisted  of  three  kinds  of  nervous  elements,  i.e.y  cells  of  movement,  cells  of 
sensibility,  andgan^lionic  cells,  to  which  should  be  added  the  axis  cylinders  of 
aU  the  odls.  He  oetermines  that  the  gani^lionic  nervous  system  essentially 
appertains  to  the  cerebro-spinal  one.  He  aJ^o  found  that  cellular  tissue  is  an 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  unitin^^ 
the  separate  nervous  elements  in  the  form  of  groups  forming  different  subdivi- 
sions, l)ut  subserving  nutrition  by  acting  as  the  seat  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Perhaps  it  may  aid  the  function  of  the  axis  cylinders  by  the  envelope  which  it 
affords  them. 

S.  He  determined  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is  to  be  considered  as  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  an  extensive  development  of  the  poste- 
rior horns,  and  the  cells  of  sensation  and  ganglionic  ceils,  the  latter  being 
g^enerally  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oentnd  canal,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

3.  That  the  corpora  quadrigemina  form  a  direct  continuation  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  with  whicn  thev  are  united  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  is  the 
fiirthest  part  at  which  au  the  nervous  elements  exist  together  in  their  special 
relationsnip,  whether  among  each  other,  or  as  regards  the  origin  of  nerves. 

These  bodies  are  disting^uished  by  the  great  horse-shoe  commissure,  in  which 
the  first  kind  of  gandionic  cell  is  only  found  exceptionally,  and  which  sends 
numerous  fibres  into  the  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata.  Hence  this  com* 
missure  is  an  essential  means  of  union  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla 
oblonfi^  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brain  and  cerebellum  on  the  other. 

4.  That  the  cerebellum  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  formed — (a)  By  a  part  of 
liie  anterior  cobimn  and  anterior  horns  of  the  spipal  cord,  which  penetrate  for 
tiie  most  part  into  the  peduncle  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the  cerebellum, 
with  their  cells  of  motion  and  branches  oi  nervous  fibres,  (b)  By  a  part  of 
the  posterior  nervous  columns  and  their  elements  (cells  of  seioation);  which 
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exist  in  the  restifonn  bodies,  (c)  Bj  ganglionic  cells  which,  gronned  in  masses 
along  with  the  above-named  elements,  fonn  the  mass  of  the  meduiiarj  or  white 
substance.  This  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  pons  Varolii  and  corpora  qnadri- 
gemina  by  the  peduncles  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
peduncles  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  {d)  By  a  grey  substance  forming  the 
enveloping  layer  of  the  cerebellum,  and  remarkable  for  its  pear-like  cells. 

5.  That  the  hemispheres  consist  essentially  of  cells  of  sensation,  with  a  peri- 
pheric layer  formed,  as  in  the  cerebellum,  by  ramifications  of  axis  cylinders  ter- 
minating in  a  system  of  rods. 

6.  That  the  'substance*  of  Rolando  consists  of  axis  cylinders,  with  or  with- 
out medullary  substance,  existing  not  only  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord  but  also  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  corpora  quadri^mina,  with  their 
fibrous  network  and  their  apparent  layer  of  granules,  which,  in  reality,  are 
rinffs  with  simple  or  double  contours,  sections  of  nervous  fibres. 

7.  That  the  coruusclcs  of  the  connective  tissue  cannot  absolutely  be  deter- 
mined. The  cellular  network  appears  almost  everywhere  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  grains,  and  in  certain  places  appears  as  a  distinct  network.  Near  the 
central  canal,  as  also  about  the  level  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  especially 
where  the  vessels  are  crowded,  it  assumes  a  filamentous  form.  Where  the 
axis  cylinders  are  bound  together,  it  is  changed  into  a  homogeneous  transparent 
membrane,  with  fine,  almost  immeasurably  small  granules. 

8.  That  all  the  nervous  elements  unite  with  each  other  in  three  different 
ways,  (a)  By  commissures,  which  place  two  groups,  situated  symmetrically, 
in  relation,  by  means  of  axis  cylinders.  (6)  By  unions  between  the  nervous 
ecUs  of  the  same  kind,  near  to  or  distant  irom  each  other  on  the  same  side. 
(c)  By  the  layer  at  the  periphery  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  (the  coxcie  en 
hagueties),  in  which  we  find  the  three  kinds  of  cells  with  their  ramifications. 

9.  That  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the  three  nervous  elements  forms 
the  true  criterion  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  man  they  are  absolutely  and  relatively  the  smallest,  and  therefore 
in  him  they  are  most  numerous.  As  these  cells  seem  to  multiply  like  other 
histological  elements,  it  is  probable  that  a  numerical  increase  of  nervous 
elements  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  diminution  of  part  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  during  intellectual  development,  and  this  without  the  entire  mass 
becoming  larger.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  shown  that  in  dementia  and 
different  forms  of  cretinism  the  development  of  nervous  elements  remains 
stationary,  or  even  that  a  substitution  or  connective  tissue  for  nervous  cells 
takes  place.  The  various  shades  of  colour  seen  in  various  parts  of  healthy 
brains  seems  only  to  depend  upon  the  number,  thickness,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  blood-vessels. 

10.  That  all  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  of  a  mixed  character.  The  anterior 
and  motor  roots  consist  of  filaments  which  pass  firom  cells  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, and  ganglionic  cells ;  and  the  number  of  these  elements  varies  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  posterior  roots,  consisting  chiefly  of 
filaments  from  the  ganglionic  ceUs  and  those  of  sensation,  contain  some,  also, 
from  motor  cells,  whdst  the  nerves  from  the  medulla  oblongata  consist  through- 
out of  filaments  from  the  ganglionic  and  sensory  cells  only ;  a  few  only,  namtiv, 
those  taking  origin  from  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord  within  the  medulla 
oblongata,  having  filaments  from  the  cells  of  motion.  All  the  cerebral  nerves, 
excepting  those  of  the  three  special  senses,  which  consist  onlv  of  filaments 
from  the  ganglionic  cells  and  those  of  sensation,  are  formed  by  filaments  from 
all  the  three  varieties  of  cells.  The  varying  thickness  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  increased  size  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  depend  upon  the  number  and 
diipositioA  of  the  nervous  elements. 

11.  That  in  poisoning  animals  by  conein,  nicotine,  prussic  acid,  &C.,  the 
nervous  and  cellular  elements  become  destroyed^  the  no^branes  torn,  the  ax^ 
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CTlinders  separated  from  tlie  cells  and  otherwise  injured,  and  the  contents  of 
tlie  cells  hardened  and  dwindled,  apparently  from  sudden  interruption  of  their 
nutrition.  This  fact  renders  it  impossible  to  trust  preparations  made  from 
animals  so  killed. 


OSSEOUS  AND   CARTILAGINOUS   SYSTEM. 

Articulation  between  the  Cartilaae  and  the  Bone  of  the  First  Rib. — Professor 
Luschka*  has  observed  this  on  both  sides  of  the  body  of  a  man  a^d  fifty-five,  of 
strong  muscular  conformation.  On  both  sides  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  had 
undergone  complete  ossification,  and  between  the  cartuage  and  bone  only  a 
slight  movement  existed,  but  still  there  were  the  true  characteristics  of  an 
articulation — a  cavity,  cartilaginous  investment  of  the  opposed  bony  parts,  and 
a  fibrous  enveloping  material.  The  cartilaginous  plates  of  the  articular  cavity 
had  no  smooth  surface,  but  were  uneven  and  occupied  by  fibrous  villous  pro- 
jections, and  consisted  of  a  fibrous  basis  with  cartilage  cells  intermixed.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  synovial  membrane  or  vessel  holding  cells.  Luschka 
looked  upon  the  formation  as  a  joint  arrested  in  development. 


MUSCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Histology  of  Muscular  Fibre. — Dr.  H.  Welckerj*  considers  that  Leydig's 
view,  according  to  which  the  small  puncta  or  ringlets  seen  on  transverse 
section  of  the  primitive  muscular  bundles,  are  not  sections  of  solid  fibre,  but 
of  hollow  spaces  with  sacculated  margins,  is  owing  to  a  confusion  between  fibrils 
and  the  so-called  muscular  hollow  spaces.  Having  dried  the  muscles  of  a  frog, 
and  made  transverse  sections,  which  ne  moistened,  ne  saw  inside  the  contours  of 
the  pouches  of  the  sarcolemma  innumerable  fine  puncta,  belonging  to  a  deeply 
extending  structure.  The  superficial  end  did  not  appear  to  be  a  ringlet,  but 
a  dark  spot,  which,  on  adjusting  the  focus,  became  glistening.  Consequently 
the  author  looks  upon  the  fibrils  as  being  solid.  But  between  the  puncta,  he 
noticed  fissure-shaped  cavities,  which  had  a  reddish  yellow  look  on  focussing 
and  by  direct  light,  and  had  a  silvery  appearance.  These  are  to  be  considered 
as  muscular  hollow  spaces,  or  possessing  walls,  as  muscular  corpuscles ;  and, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  bundles,  from  four  to  twenty -tour,  could  be 
counted  inside  a  sectional  plain.  There  are  also  elongatea  air-containing 
spaces,  which  in  the  case  of  iresh  muscle,  treated  by  acetic  acid,  appear  as  the 
well-known  nuclei.  The  fibrils  and  muscular  hollow  spaces  or  corpuscles  have 
been  confounded  by  Leydig,  according  to  Welcker,  although  they  differ  in  size, 
form,  and  number.  He  considers,  moreover,  that  these  hollow  spaces  form  a 
contrivance  for  the  saturation  of  the  primitive  bundles,  inasmuch  as  the  capil- 
Uffies  only  encircle  these  bundles.  He  could,  however,  not  find  any  processes 
establishing  a  communication  between  these  spaces,  and  therefore  imagines 
them  to  be  formed  of  cells,  which,  being  analogous  to  cartilage  corpuscles,  he 
calls  muscular  corpuscles.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  bone  cor- 
puscles. The  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  connexion  between  these  cor- 
puscles by  fine  processes,  the  whole  forming  an  abundant  system  of  fluid- 
conducting  spaces. 

Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Tongue  in  the  iVc^.— Speaking  of  these  fibres,  Bill- 
rothi  states  that  the  divisions  of  the  primitive  fibres  diminish  gradually  in 
size,  out  yet  often  retain  their  transverse  stris,  until  close  beneath  the  papillse. 
Here,  if  not  sooner,  they  are  reduced  to  very  fine  dark  fibres,  which  pass  into 

•  Schmidt*!  JAhrbttcher.  No.  11,  p.  164.    1867. 

t  Henle  and  Pfeaffer's  Zeitachrift,  b.  F.  viii.  p.  226:  m  quoted  in  Schmidt's  JahrfoUcber 
2To.  10,  Band  96,  p.  6. 
.  X  Deatsohe  Klinik,  21 ;  1867  :  quoted  from  Schmidft  JahrbUcher. 
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the  processes  of  cells,  with  large  nuclei,  and  contain  lateral  anaatomoang 
branches.  These  branches  in  part  proceed  as  fibrils  into  the  papills,  and  are 
thus  in  connexion  with  the  epithelial  oells,  whidi  are  found  to  posseaa  ciliii 
and  also  short  as  well  as  long  processes,  by  which  they  are  in  inmediate  eoa- 
nexion  with  the  fibrils  of  the  papille. 


fIBROUS  TISSUES. 

BUuUc  Fihret, — ^Wel(^er,  of  Gieasen,*  after  making  obaarmtionfl  upon  the 
solidity  of  embryonal  and  the  completely  developed  elastic  fibres,  determinn 
tiiat  the  compfete  form  is  not  hollow.  Even  the  nnest  elastic  fibres,  wbick  ace 
everywhere  custribated  in  areolar  tissue,  and  exist  in  the  cutis  and  serous  mem- 
brmne,  &c.,  are  not  hollow,  inasmuch  as  elastic  fibres  filled  with  semm  would 
exbibit  an  inner  parietid  contour  if  placed  in  water,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  in 
them.  The  inrinbilit^  of  tbe  inner  parietal  oontonr  oould  only  be  explained  bf 
supposing  extreme  thinness  of  the  wall.  But  the  excessive  lustre  of  the  ebstie 
fibres  exhibited  on  focussing,  rather  militates  against  the  supposition  of  its 
hollowness,  because  if  it  was  truhr  hollow,  this  glistering  oould  cmly  take 
place  when  it  was  filled  with  fluid  which,  like  Canada  Imsam,  had  hifiUy 
refracting  powers,  and  such  as  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  animal  body.  TRie 
formative  cells  of  elastic  tissue  show  in  water,  on  the  contrary,  no  excessive 
Ihstre,  and  their  contents  are  not  more  refractive  than  water  itself.  Con- 
sequently, Welcker  concludes  that  elastic  fibre  is  not  hollow  in  an  eauly  stage 
ef  development,  when  the  cell  corpuscles  are  still  in  existence. 


OKVITO-UBIKAKT   ST8TBM. 

Minute  Jnaiomf  »/  the  Kidmeif. — ^Dr.  C.  E.  Isaacs,  in  a  varf  long  and  well 
illustrated  article,  j  alter  passing  in  review  with  criticism  the  opinions  of  most 
of  those  who  have  writt^i  on  the  anatomy  and  nhysiologv  of  the  kidn^^  sadi 
as  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Bowman,  Johnson.  Gerlacn,  and  oth»s,  gives  the  resuUi 
of  his  own  observations.    He  applies  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  loUowing 

Sints : — ^The  nature  of  the  tubular  q^ithdiun ;  the  connexion  between  the 
alpighiaa  bodies  and  the  uriniferous  tubes ;  the  existence  dt  eOiated  epithe- 
lium in  the  tubes  of  the  higher  animala,  and  of  nucleated  oeUs  cm  the  Kal- 
pighian  tufts ;  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  matrix,  and  the  arran^^oueni  of  the 
venous  plexus. 

The  author  considers  that  the  discrfmancies  which  exnt  in  the  statemiants  of 
so  many  writers  on  this  subject,  arise  trom  their  emj^ving  different  and  insuf- 
ficient methods  of  obs^ration ;  and  states,  that  besioes  injeotioDS,  to  whic& 
many  have  confined  themselves,  his  own  observatioBS  were  conducted  upon 
preparations  rendered  transparent  by  certain  psooesses,  whieh  ako  pecmiUed 
their  being  examined  as  opaque  objed^ 

Speaking  of  the  tubes  and  their  epithdium.  he  describes  the  ktter  as  of  the 
iesselated  kind,  according  with  Hassal.  and  differing  from  Bovbmui  nd 
Johnson,  who  describe  it  as  spheroidal  He  believes  th^  when  the  epithdina 
possesses  the  form  last  mentioned,  it  is  owing  to  the  ki^iey  not  being  fresh  or 
being  diseased,  or  that  the  epithelium  has  been  altered  fay  some  mods  of 
examination.  As  r^ards  the  presenoe  of  ciliated  epithelinm  in  the  tubes, 
which  i&  wdl  known  to  exist  in  manv  animals,  the  author  oonok^es  thaieiliaij 
motion  exists  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  animals  of  a  lu^  gnde^  but  in  ja 
imperfect  and  rudimentary  condition.  Yet  althoi^  he  had  eeea  movemeiiB 
connected  with  the  lining  cells,  he  had  only  once  seen  a  single  cell  apparently 
Cringed  with  cilia,  and  t&skt  was  in  the  ox. 

«  Henle  und  Pfenffer's  Zeitsohrift,  viii.  p.  S25 :  quoted  in  SohmidtH  J«hfMoh«r.  IK^  M. 
p.5.    1857.  t  TVMiiacHonieflfawTotfcAsaiMiiy€fMsdifll»»,vei.i.f>,iK.y.i77 
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Concerning  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  uriniferous  tubes,  he  says  they 
can  only  be  seen  to  perfection  in  transparent  preparations,  and  best  of  all  in 
thin  sections  boiled  tor  two  or  three  minntes  in  water  and  sulphuric  acid  (three 
drops  to  the  half  ounce).  In  order  to  show  the  vessels  in  connexion  with  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tubes,  he  injects  the  vessels  with 
white  lead,  finely  ground  in  oil,  and  well  shaken  with  sulphuric  ether ;  and 
subsequently  he  boils  small  portions  thus  injected  in  very  dilute  chloroform. 
The  preparations  are  then  examined  in  a  moist  state,  or  immersed  in  tnr- 
|>entine. 

For  the  nurpose  of  watching  the  relations  between  the  tubes  and  the  Mal- 
pighian booies,  he  simjilf  examined  fine  scrapings  of  the  kidney  after  agitating 
them  with  water,  or  boilmg  them  in  dilate  smphuric  acid,  or  alter  heating  them 
in  dilate  chloroform,  but  not  to  boiling  point.  He  determines  that  the  Mal- 
pighian toft  or  coil  of  capillaries  is  enclosed  by  the  expanded  extremity  or 
43apsale  of  the  convoluted  uriniferous  tube,  agreeable  to  the  conclusions  of 
Bowman,  and  Bosch,  and  in  opposition  to  those  of  Miiller,  Toynbee,  Gerlach, 
Bidder,  Haschke,  and  Hyrtl.  He  never  has  observed  bUnd  terminations  or 
4Uiastomose8  of  the  tubes,  except  in  the  frog,  fish,  and  tartle,  although  he  does 
not  deny  their  ^stence. 

As  to  the  vexed  question,  whether  nucleated  cells  exist  upon  the  Malpighian 
^afts,  ^e  author  does  not  easily  decide,  owin^  to  the  layer  of  cells  linmg  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capsule  flurrounding  the  tuit.  In  ordter  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
>culty,  he  injected  solutions  into  the  ureter,  as  eventually  to  distend  and  rupture 
the  capsular  termination  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  the  Malpighian  coil  having 
been  previously  only  slightly  injected,  and  thus  it  was  cleauy  seen  that  em- 
t^ielial  cells  existed  on  inR  uninfected  and  transparent  edges  of  the  tuft.  He 
^o  obtained  his  object  by  scraping  off  the  capsules  by  fine  needles,  and  wash- 
ing the  scrapings  for  two  or  three  days  in  water,  by  which  the  epithelium  was 
washed  from  the  capsules  and  they  were  distended  by  water  whicn  had  soakied 
4hrou^h  the  capsule.  All  these  methods  gave  the  same  results,  viz.,  that  the 
Malpighian  cod  is  covered  by  epithelium,  and  is  not,  as  Bowman  describes  it, 
4MD'e  a^  naked  within  its  capsule.  Dr.  Isaacs  then  takes  exception  to  the  sup- 
position entertained  by  most  physiologists,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Malpighuui 
l>ody  being  exclusively  confinea  to  the  elimination  of  watery  parts  of  the  mood, 
4md  states  his  belief  that  many  of  the  component  parts  of  the  urine  pass  through 
the  Malpighian  tuft  in  combination  with  water,  their  separation  not  being 
limited  to  the  cells  of  the  tubes.  For  this  view  he  gives  his  reasons.  He  also 
entirely  dissents  from  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  physiology 
4)f  the  human  kidney,  by  consideration  of  structure  in  the  kidney  of  the  boa- 
'Constrictor ;  and  shows  the  want  of  resemblanoe  between  the  vascular  arrange- 
ment of  the  kidney  of  the  boa  and  the  higher  aniaials,  and  also  the  absence  of 
4my  foundation  for  the  supposed  analogy  between  the  efferent  vessels  in  the 
human  kidney  and  the  portal  vein. 

The  author  qaite  cosmrms  the  statements  of  Johnson,  Qairdner,  and  Beale  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  true  fibrous  motrisxin  the  kidney,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Bokitansky  and  Ereriohs,  who  consider  such  fibrous  tissue  to  be  a  product  of 
^diaease.  Chi  tlie  addition  of  acetic  acid  this  tissue,  when  torn  up,  is  seen  to  con- 
itain  elongated  bodies,  or  nudei.  No  yellow  elastic  tissue  was  seen  in  it,  as 
4iesoribea  by  HassaL  The  author  alludes  to  the  influence  of  induration  of  this 
matrix  upon  the  small  vessels  passing  through  it,  interfering  with  nutrition. 
Dr.  Isaacs  has  also  oommnnicated  a  paper,  with  a  hiter  date,  upon  the  Fanotion 
.of  the  Malpighian  Bodies. 
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Part  II. — ^Pathologicax  Micbology. 

TUMOURS,  MORBID   GROWTHS,  EXCRESCENCES,   &C. 

Case  of  Cylindroma,     By  Dr.  Volkmaim,  of  Halle.* — ^The  author  details  at 
length  a  case  of  this  kind  of  growth,  so  named  by  Billroth  and  by  H.  Meckel, 
pouched  cartilage  tumour.     The  patient  was  a  woman,  ased  fifty-nine,  the 
whole  almost  of  whose  face  on  the  left  side  v  as  in  a  state  of  deeply  extending 
ulceration,  unattended  by  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  elands  of  head  or  neck, 
and  who  died  with  abscesses  in  the  lung.    The  ulcer  had  much  the  appearance 
of  an  ulcerated  cancroid  growth.     Those  parts  of  new  growth  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  ulceration  could,  by  manipulation,  be  separated  into  elevated 
gland-like  or  wart-like  projections.     On.   a  sectional  surface  this  kind  of 
structure  was  but  seldom  seen,  and  in  such  places,  out  of  a  very  scanty  areolar 
network,  transparent  bodies  could  be  removed,  the  whole  being  very  like  an 
instance  of  cystoid  enchondroma  of  the  metacarpus,  with  secondary  enchondroma 
of  the  lung,  described  by  the  author  in  the  'Deutsche  Klinik,'  1855,  No.  51. 
On  microscopical  examination  a  very  large  number  of  small,  sharply  contoured, 
and  dark  round  or  oval,  granulated  cells  were  seen  to  cover  the  field,  and  in  the 
harder  parts  of  the  growth  these  cells  were  in  every  stage  passing  into  elongated 
apindle-shaped    cells.     In  other  places  the  cells  were  shrinking  and  dege- 
nerating.   Moreover,  a  peculiar  gland-like  structure  was  seen,  and  in  the  sub- 
stratum clear  globular  spaces  or  vesicles  existed,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were   situated  close  together,  resembling  closed   and  variously-sized  ^and 
follicles.      In  other  places  glandular  and  branched  formations,  with  dub- 
shapNcd  extremities  were  seen  in  a  stroma  consisting  of  cells.     On  tearing  up 
portions,  very  large,  clear,  sharplv-defined  globules  were  seen,  varying  in  size, 
which  collapsed  on  pressure,  allowing  a  water-like  contents  to  £>w  out; 
other  globules  also  existed  containing  secondary  ones.    The  secondary  cells 
contained  a  single  round  nucleus,  often  bearing  the  homogeneous  appearance  of 
blood-red  corpuscles — seldom  from  four  to  eight  nuclei;  and  the  nucleus  was 
often  surrounded  bjr  molecular  matter.    In  parts  resembling  the  glandular 
pouches,  most  beautiful  cactus-like  club  and  pointed-shaped  forms  were  seen,, 
often  clear  and  structureless,  filled  by  fluid,  and  increasing  by  the  outfi;iowth  of 
small  secondary  club-shaped  projections.    As  development  progressec^  the  for- 
mation of  cells  and  areolar  tissue  was  seen  within  the  homogeneous  contents  of 
,the  pouches.    In  some  cases  spindle  or  star-shaped  pale  nudeated  ceUs  existed 
in  the  axis  of  the  pouch ;  ana  in  others  a  delicate  skein  of  areolar  tissue  was 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  club-like  processes,  tiie  lateral  parts  of  which  were 
still  quite  homo^neous  and  transparent.  In  some  cases  small  round  granulated 
cells  were  seen  m  the  axis  of  these  processes,  quite  identicsd  with  those  form- 
ing the  stroma.       The  bloodvessels  of  this  growth  were  scanty,  and  never  was 
seen  (as  Billroth  describes)  the  formation  of  vessels  within  the  hyaline  processes. 
After  describing  the  growth,  the  author  goes  on  to  consider  the  method  and 
origin  of  the  various  forms.     He  thinks  it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  new 
formation  arose  from  areolar  tissue  or  epidermal  structures.   He  concludes  that 
the  pouches  or  fluid  sacs  originate  from  the  budding  of  the  spherical  bodies  or 
vesicles,  which  spring  at  first  from  an  enlargement  of  pre-existing  coimective 
tissue  cells,  and  of  wnich  some  nroceed  to  the  development  of  the  pouches, 
whilst  others  remain  sterile.  Within  some  of  these  pouches  extreme  enoogenous 
growth  of  cell-structure  takes  place,  which  fills  the  pouch  and  remains  as  odlls, 
or  proceed  to  form  areolar  tissue  fibres. 
The  author  concludes  by  allusion  to  the  views  of  Yirchow  on  the  formation 
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of  the  vesicular  bodies  found  by  him  iu  his  case  of  ecchondrosis  prolifera  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  as  alluded  to  bj  Zenker  just  below.  Volkmann,  contrary  to 
Virchow,  thinks  the  vesicles  are  to  be  looked  on  as  extremely  dilated  cells. 

Calcareous  Deposit  in  the  Periosteum  of  the  Inner  Ear. — Dr.  A.  Bottcher,*  of 
Dorpat,  found  depositions  of  this  nature  in  the  inner  ear  of  adult  persons  of  every 
lu^,  but  increasing  in  amount  and  size  with  a^.  He  did  not  mid  any  trace  in 
the  infant.  He  found  them  chiefly  in  the  periosteum  of  the  internal  auditory 
meatus,  but  also  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes,  though  scantily,  in  the  neuri- 
lemma of  the  acoustic  nerve.  The  concretions  were  in  form  round,  oval,  elongated, 
lemon  and  club-shaped,  with  definite  contours  in  part,  in  part  not  so.  They 
refract  the  light  strongly,  and  are  both  homogeneous  and  concentrically  formed, 
and  in  places  were  surrounded  by  organic  material  arranged  concentrically. 
They  were  formed  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  could  not  be  confounded  with  the 
otoLthes,  which  were  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  crystallized,  and  found  in  the 
vestibule  (Vorhof),  having  no  organic  substructure.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  many  lower  vertebratae,  and  some  invertebratae,  otolithes  are  found, 
having  great  similarity  to  these  concretions,  as  described  by  Ley  dig  in  his 
'Histology  of  Man  and  Animals.  These  deposits  seem  not  to  produce  any 
injurious  or  inconvenient  effects. 

Gelatinous  Tumour  {the  Enchondrosis  Prolifera  of  Virchow)  of  the  Clivus  JBlumen- 
^flk?4ii.f— Professor  Zenker,  J  of  Dresden,  after  alluding  to  the  observations  of 
Virchow  and  Luschka,  whose  case  was  quoted  at  p.  517  of  the  fortieth  number 
of  this  Journal,  alludes  to  three  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  know- 
ledge. Two  of  them  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  growths  showed,  on 
microscopical  examination,  a  very  scanty  fine  fibrous  basis,  and  multitudes  of 
closely-pressed,  large,  irregular,  roundish  cells,  containing  large  oval  nuclei 
and  nucleoli  attached  to  their  walls,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  cells,  for  the  most 
part,  were  occupied  by  a  round  vesicle  with  homogeneous  contents.  Here 
and  there,  small  spherical  cells,  with  finely  granular  contents,  were  seen 
between  these  larger  cells.  The  continued  apphcation  of  diluted  spirit  destroyed 
the  cellular  elements,  leaving  only  the  fibrous.  The  first  tumour  contained, 
abo,  along  its  whole  length,  a  tolerable  amount  of  finely  fibrillated  areolar 
tissue,  consisting  of  spiral  fibres,  which  might  in  one  case  have  been  derived 
from  the  basilar  arachnoid,  with  which  it  was  connected.  In  reference  to  the 
interesting  fact  of  the  connexion  between  this  kind  of  tumour  and  the  part 
of  the  skull  affected,  the  author  alludes  to  the  observation  of  Luschka  upon 
the  changes  in  the  interstitial  cartilage,  §  to  which  in  a  former  report  we 
alluded ;  and  suggests  an  analog  between  such  ^owths  and  the  anomalies 
of  development  of  the  spheno-occipital  synchondrosis. 


THE   BLOOD. 


Leukhamia. — Peculiar  co-existing  state  of  the  Mucous  Metnhrane  of  the  Diges- 
tive Organs. — Dr.  N.  Ptiedreich,||  of  Wiirzburg,  relates  at  very  great  length 
the  details  of  a  case.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  aged  forty-six,  who  died  even- 
tually, having  fallen  suddenly  into  a  syncopal  conoitiou.  The  outer  lymphatic 
glanos  were  hardly  at  aU  enlarged,  but  the  glands  about  the  mesentery  and 
stomach  were  very  much  so,  snowing  on  section  homogeneous  soft  white 
masses,  very  like  some  portions  of  the  thickened  spongy  pleura  formed  from 
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fresk  and  old  peeudo-membranous  deposits,  and  found  within  tli«  thorax.  The 
most  interesting  observation  after  death  was  the  unusual  state  of  the  muooos 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

From  the  csecal  valve  upwards  as  high  as  the  duodenum,  numerous  large  and 
amall  flat  and  prominent  elevations  existed,  having  the  closest  resemblimce  to 
the  pulpy  typhus  infiltration  previous  to  ulceration.  These  were  very  plentifid 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  where  the  mesenteric  elands  were  lax^est,  and 
were  obviously  occupying  the  place  of  the  Peyer's  glands,  but  were  note&tiiely 
•OGoafined  to  tnem.  They  showed,  on  section,  the  same  i^pearanees  as  the 
mesenteric  glands.  The  large  intestine  was  free  from  these  tuxDOon,  exoqpting 
the  rectum,  which  contained  one  «r  two.  In  connexion  with  one  of  these 
leukhsmic  enlargements,  in  one  place  a  varicose  lymphatic  vessel,  of  the  size  of 
a  small  quill,  and  filled  with  white  juice,  was  seen  passing  into  an  enlarged 
lymphatic  glimd,  but  no  outgoing  ve^el  from  the  gland  could  be  distinguished. 
Xu  the  stomach,  near  the  cardiac  end,  and  on  the  posterior  wall,  a  flat,  irregu- 
larly bounded  elevation,  covered  hj  mucous  membrane,  existed,  and  several 
4mcn  were  seen  in  the  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach,  l^iese  were  evidently  of  iht 
aame  nature  as  iiiose  in  the  intestbe.  The  spleen  was  enlarged,  the  nulp  being 
▼ery  soft,  and  the  Malpigliian  bodies  very  large,  the  trabecular  work  oeinff  veiy 
indistinct.  The  reaction  of  the  spleen,  pulp,  uid  of  the  iq>lemc  venous  olood 
was  intensely  acid.  The  liver  was  enlargea,  showing  in  one  part  a  cavernous 
blood-tumour ;  and  in  another  part,  almost  occupying  the  entire  thifiknms  of 
the  yiscus,  was  a  soft,  roundish  tumour  of  a  gr^iah-white  colour  and  pulpy 
4)on8istenoe. 

On  mioroscc^ucal  examination,  the  author  concluded  that  the  intestinal 
tumours  had  the  same  histological  elements  as  the  enlarged  elands ;  namely, 
large  and  oval  nuclei,  as  also  round  oeUs,  chiefly  with  ain^e  nuckL  The 
tumours  appeared  to  have  no  original  relationship  to  the  pre-existing  follicles 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  to  be  developed  in  the  mucous  and  submueous 
tissues.  On  examining  parts  of  the  deepest  portions  of  the  tumours,  where 
connected  with  the  d^p  layer  of  the  submucous  tissue,  the  numerous  and 
enlarged  areolar  tissue-cells  were  seen  to  contain  two  and  more  endogenous 
nuclei  and  cells  undergoing  fatty  degeneration ;  and  every  transitional  iSrm  up 
to  large  and  oval  spaces  mled  with  various  endogenous  formations,  jHresented 
themselves.  The  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  were  seen  to  be  atrophied 
and  filled  vrith  fatty  detritus. 

The  author  traces  the  origin  of  the  colourless  elements  to  the  areolar  ti«iiB 
corpuscles  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  same  wtLj  he  traces 
the  growth  before  spoken  of  on  the  pleura,  and  wliich  consisted  ca  numerons 
colourless  elements,  partly  nuclei  and  partly  cells,  to  the  pre-existine  aiec^ 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  pkura.  He  declares  that  in  the  most  beaati^  manaer 
it  can  be  seeu  how  by  endogenous  formation  within  them,  at  first  two  and  three, 
and  later  on  more,  nuclei  arise,  which  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spedal 
areolar  tissue  of  the  oleura  can  hardly  be  seen.  This  endogenous  cell-growth 
appears  to  occur  without  any  special  preceding  afflux  of  blood.  The  spleen 
showed  white  follicles,  consistmg  of  smaU,  colourless  cells,  containing  fit- 
drops,  as  also  many  free  nuclei,  some  fine  fatty  detritus,  and  remains  of  cells. 
Here  and  there  large  cells,  with  many  endogenous  nudei,  were  seen.  The  pib 
contained  numbers  of  spindle-shaped  spleen  corpnsdes,  and  many  large  aafl 
small  colourless  cells,  some  being  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  ethen  cob- 
taining  many  nuclei,  also  a  great  number  of  large  blood-ooi-puade-holdingcdb. 
The  hepatic  cells  were  double  or  three  thnes  their  natural  size,  and  mtoti  «f 
them  were  very  irregular  in  size,  containing  two  or  three  large,  idnrply- 
contoured,  round  and  oval  nucleoli.  The  liver  substanoe,  like  the  spleod,  gave 
an  add  reaction.  The  greyish- whke  tumonr  within  this  viscus  consisted  of 
small,  round,  nucleated  celis^  and  also  free  nuotoiUhLike  ^bodies  in  a  ao^  con- 
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nectiye  tissue  stroma,  containing  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  anther  supposes 
the  colourless  elements  to  have  arisen  from  the  areolar  tissue-oells  d  tbe 
hejMitic  stroma  when  undergoing  eontemporary  nowth.  He  also  found  in  tht 
middle  of  the  tumour  a  circular  space,  in  wmch  large,  dearlj-contoured  cells 
filled  with  many  endogenous  glittering  nuclei  existed.  This  is  supposed  bj  the 
author  to  be  anak^ous  to  the  newly-formed  follicle  found  by  Vircnow  (see  his 
'  Gesammehe  Abhandiungen,'  s.  d07)  in  the  liver  of  a  leukmmic  patient,  and 
considered  by  him  as  a  d^enerated  areolar  tissue  corpuscle,  enlarged  by  endo- 
genous growth.  The  blm>d  was  also  generally  very  add,  especially  in  the 
splenic  vein  blood,  where  were  found  the  largest  number  of  white  corpusdoi. 
The  above  case  tends  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Virchow  upon  the  existence 
of  leukhsemic  tumours  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  upon  tne  supposed  part 
which  connective  tissue  corpuscles  plav  in  the  production  of  colourless  forms 
in  leukhaemia;  and  also  those  of  Schreiber  (Dissert.  Inaugundis)  as  to  the 
dianges  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  author  abo  quotes  a  ease  of 
fevddiemia  rdated  by  Robin  and  Isambert  (Qbz.  Medic.  1856,  n.  682),  in 
whidi  Foyer's  patches  were  pale  and  enlarged ;  and  ^udes  to  the  ooservatioiis 
of  Virdiow  and  Leydig,  who  suppose  a  most  intimate  connexion  to  exist 
between  connective  tissue  cwpuscles  and  the  commenoement  of  lymphatic 
TCBsels.  He  concludes  by  drawing  an  analogy  between  leukhsmia  amd  abdo- 
minal typhus,  both  in  respect  of  certain  anatomical  characters,  increase  of 
^ok>url(»s  corpuscles,  &c.,  as  also  in  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  the  formation 
(^  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  ^dn,  the  diarrhoea,  &c.  He  mentions  the  interestbig 
fact  that  the  pulpv  tumour  mass,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  assmned  a  reddm 
cx^our,  as  did  the  leukhflsmic  pleural  patch,  and  this  accords  with  1^  observa- 
tions of  Yirchow,  Valentin,  Gubles,  and  Quevenne,  as  to  the  spontaneoua 
dtange  of  c(^ur  whidi  lymph  corpuscles  imdergo  under  ihe  action  of  ike  air. 


CENIIO-UBINAKT  8TBTS1L 

Sareina  in  the  Urine  pf  Man. — A  peculiar  instance  of  this  has  been  recorded 
iry  Dr.  Warburton  B^bie.*  The  author,  after  aUudine  to  the  discovery  of 
tnese  bodies  (now  folly  recognised  as  vegetable  in  nature)  in  matters  vomited 
during  life  from  the  stomadi,  in  the  fsces,  in  certain  abscesses,  in  the  Innffs, 
and  in  the  urine,  as  mentioned  by  various  authors,  details  a  case  in  which  the 
peculianty  consnted  in  the  sarcinae  being  persistent  in  the  urine.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  gentleman,  aged  sixty,  who  for  some  time  had  been  complaining 
of  numerous  crrspeptie  symptoms,  along  with  lumbar  pain  and  frequent  desire 
to  empty  the  madder.  At  one  time  he  had  suffered  from  retention  of  the 
urine.  TThen  examined,  the  urine  was  found  to  be  pale,  with  a  sediment  of 
mucus,  to  be  neutral,  amd  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*025 ;  not  coagubble 
hj  heat,  but  depositm^  phosphates.  "  Under  the  microscope,  numerous  sar- 
cms,  smaller  in  size,  out  otherwise  precisely  similar  to  tlie  saroinn  ventriouli, 
irere  at  once  detected."  Hiese  were  found  as  well  immediately  on  the  passage 
<of  the  urine,  as  when  it  had  been  kept  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  was 
treated  by  mineral  a«ds,  wHh  alkaline  aperients,  by  which  his  general  symotoms 
were  relieved.  The  mine  was  examinea  at  intervals  for  above  two  montBs  fin 
aH  about  ten  times),  and  the  sareinaB  were  always  found  in  it.  It  was  woruif 
tyf  observation  that  no  torulas  were  found  in  it,  kdA  that  it  speodilj  became 
neutral  and  alkaline,  during  whieh  time  the  sarcinas  were  still  visible ;  but 
after  some  time,  as  tiie  urine  decomposed,  ^e  cells  became  br(^en  up,  and  at 
fast  destroyed. 

Fe^eiMe  Nnelem$  ^  Caicnltu  m  iie  Emmam  Bladder.-— Tk^  Hqporter  has 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  portions  of  a  calculus  (of  the  triple 
•  Sdinlniih  MMUeal  Jonaal,  f-  ^oa.    1867. 
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pbosphate  variety)  rcmoyed  from  tbe  bladder  of  a  gentleman  daring  life,  wbich 
Bad  as  a  nucleua  a  number  of  brittle  foliaceoos-lookin^  masses  of  aboat  oii& 
eigbtb  to  one* fourth  of  an  inch  in  size.  On  microscopical  examination,  after 
tbe  addition  of  a  little  acid,  tbey  were  qoite  obviously  seen  to  be  vegeUJ)le  in 
character,  presenting  numbers  of  v^table  cells  in  a  good  state  of  presenration. 
The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  and  will  be  probablj 
given  at  some  length  to  the  profession  hereafter.  It  is  supposed,  from  the 
patient's  symptoms,  that  a  fistulous  communication  had  existed  between  the 
bladder  and  some  pEurt  of  the  intestinal  tract,  through  which  fsDcal  matter  had 
passed  into  the  bladder. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ve^etabU  Panuitic  Siructurei.  —  Pneumonomj/eom  (Mpergillui  pmlmoMua 
Hommii), — ^An  instance  of  this  is  reliU^  by  Professor  von  Duich  and  Dr.  A. 
Pagenstecker,*  and  is  given  at  length,  with  illustrations.  It  occurred  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  aged  sixty -nine,  who  died  of  phthisis.  In  the  right  lung  was 
found  a  fluctuating  inflammatory  deposit,  consisting  of  a  brown,  inodorous 
ichor,  unconnected  with  any  bronchial  tube.  In  the  upper  part  was  found  a 
small  spot,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  and  of  a  dryish  velvety  cnaracter,  and  pre- 
senting, under  the  microscope,  that  form  of  fungus  descnbed  by  Welcker  as 
having  been  found  by  Hasse  in  an  inflammatory  deposit  within  the  lung.f  The 
mycelium  could  be  recognised,  even  by  the  nakca  eye,  as  a  fine,  dii^  green 
pellicle,  and  was  in  places  flocculent,  containing  elastic  fibres  of  the  oestroyed 
lung  tissue.  The  threads  were  void  of  colour,  being  0002 — 6  millimetres 
broad,  numerously  branched,  and  often  knotted  and  tufted.  Articulations  were 
not  often  seen,  but  true  septa  were  here  and  there  visible  when  the  double 
contour  of  the  threads  was  more  evident.  The  fruit  stalks  were  of  various 
lengths,  in  some  cases  being  very  long,  their  breadth  increasing  towards  Uie 
extremities.  They  were  not  truly  articulated,  butpossessed  septa.  Occasionally 
two  heads  were  seen  to  one  stalk,  not  only  as  Welcker  described,  with  short 
necks,  but  also  on  longer  branches.  The  youngest  heads  were  seen  as  simple 
'  swellings  at  the  end  of  the  broad  stalks.  At  times  granular  pale  contents  were 
seen,  but  this  appearance  might  have  been  the  first  formation  of  the  basidii. 
Very  often  club-shaped  swelfings  of  the  broad  pedicles  existed,  which  were 
probably  fruit-stalks  which  had  not  produced  any  ripe  receptacle,  and  forms 
existed  of  fine  articulated  threads  in  various  staiges  of  transition  to  the  very 
broad,  clavate  swellings.  The  limits  of  the  receptacles  were  seen  by  tbe 
basidia,  and  the  bcnoings  seen  on  the  stalks  often  existed  also  on  the 
necks.  The  appearance  of  the  limitary  wall  between  the  receptacle  and  the 
stalk  was  not  real,  but  the  result  of  folding.  The  basidia  had  a  length  of 
0003  —  36  millimetres,  and  a  breadth  of  0001  millimetres.  When  young 
they  were  very  nale,  afterwards  they  assumed  a  greenish-brown  colour,  ana  were 
.  so  placed  as  to  leave  the  under  parts  of  the  head  free.  Those  at  the  summit  of 
the  receptacle  were  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  whibt  those  at  the  side  inclined 
so  as  to  deviate  slightly  from  a  truly  radial  direction.  The  base  of  such  has- 
dium  was  hexagonal  in  shape.  The  sporidia  were  clearer  and  more  obviously 
green  than  the  brownish  basidia^  and  extended  chiefly  in  a  simple  layer  over  the 
basidian  layer  of  the  ripe  heads,  or  a  portion  of  them.  Oc(»isioiial]y  a  small 
aggregate  of  sharply-contoured,  flne  molecules,  like  desiccated  spondia^  was 
seen ;  in  other  places,  heaps  of  sporidia  without  receptacles  were  seen  hrmg 
quite  free,  but  still  retainmg  the  original  spherical  arrangements.  Those  wnich 
had  fallen,  at  first  scarcely  00012  millimetres  in  diameter,  grew  to  0*003 
millimetres,  and  threw  out  a  thread  from  one  of  their  extremities  whidi  almost 
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reached  their  owu  thickness,  and  still  grew  and  branched  ont  into  other  similar 

ruts,  forming  the  mvcelium — a  firm  basis  which  gradually  elevated  itself 
^c  the  level  of  the  icnor,  forming  a  bed  for  the  development  and  fructifica- 
tion of  the  plant.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  deposit  in  the  long,  a  recent 
ooagulum  of  blood  was  found  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  second  range  of  the 
pulmonary  arterv,  passing  into  the  finer  branches.  It  was  tolerably  soft,  and 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  moderately  adherent  to  the  arteriid  walls.  The  author 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  present  case  only  differs  as  regards  the  existence  of 
the  fungus  of  the  lung  from  those  related  by  Virchow  and  Hasse,  &c.,  in  that 
it  was  combined  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  He  notices,  as  being  important,  the 
&ct  that  the  fungus  was  only  found  at  the  dry  portions  of  the  decomposed  lung 
tissue,  and  also  the  freedom  from  any  odour.  He  imagines  that  perhaps  the 
necrotic  lun^-tissue  may  be  the  most  favourable  seat  for  the  "aspergUlus**  to 
thrive  in,  being  probably  inhaled  with  the  breath,  and  that  the  want  of  the 
^rules  in  the  air  accounts  for  its  not  generally  growing  in  such  lung  diseases. 
A.  special  atmosphere,  with  a  suitable  high  temperature  of  the  lung,  may, 
according  to  the  author,  possibly  be  requisite  for  its  development. 

Human  Entozoa,  By  R.  Viichow.* — ^The  author,  after  speaking  of  the 
comparative  frequcncv  and  extension  of  the  various  kinds  of  human  entozoa, 
specially  as  regards  the  towns  of  Wurzburgh  and  Berlin,  the  reasons  for  which 
he  does  not  venture  to  give,  although  he  appears  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
variety  of  food  used  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact,  proceeds  to  speak 
specially  of  the  calcareous  bodies  contained  as  well  in  the  taenia  as  the  cysti- 
cercus  and  echinococcus.  These  calcareous  bodies  have  been  fibred  by  Siebold 
according  to  the  species,t  and  treated  of  by  Kiichenmeister.  v  irchow  alludes 
to  the  opinion  of  Secger,  who  in  1852  spoke  of  them  as  glands  possessing 
ducts,  and  to  that  of  most  observers,  who  have  looked  upon  them  merely  as  a 
species  of  concretion.  The  corpuscles  in  the  entozoa  have  generally  an  appear- 
ance so  evenly  round  and  dense  that  they  look  like  solid  calcareous  granules  ; 
yet  they  possess  a  scaly  texture,  having  on  their  surface  two  or  more  concentric 
marks,  and  after  solution  of  the  salt  by  reagents  showinj?  an  organic  material 
with  a  small  central  cavity,  or  a  kind  of  fine  nucleus.  This  is  often  difficult  to 
see,  and  even  by  polarized  light  one  often  sees  nothing  but  laminated  concentric 
streaks.  Never  was  the  cross-markinfi'  seen  which  is  visible  in  vegetable  starch 
bodies,  and  the  granular  bodies  of  the  Drain  by  oolarization.  The  author  speaks 
of  the  development  of  these  bodies  as  witnessea  in  echinococci  of  various  sizes. 
He  says  that  it  is  evident  that  the  calcareous  matter  is  not  simply  deposited  after 
the  manner  of  a  concretion,  but  rather  after  that  of  an  incrustation.  These  struc- 
tures are  small  pale  corpuscles,  chiefly  oval  in  form,  showing  almost  always  an 
outer,  often  double,  covering,  with  contents  at  one  time  homogeneous,  at 
another  striped  radially.  Often  a  central,  round,  or  irregular  nucleus  is  seen, 
from  which  the  streaking  passes,  and  cracks  are  produced  by  pressure.  They 
gradually  become  encrusted  by  calcareous  matter,  forming  the  calcareous  bodies, 
becoming  broader,  and  assuming  a  concentric  and  striped  character,  pores 
appearing  where  the  radii  reach  the  surface.  The  deposit  of  lime-salts  is  most 
ODvious  in  the  interior,  from  whence  it  advances  layer  by  layer  to  the  periphery. 
In  some  cases  the  centre  is  completely  occupied  by  the  dfeposit,  which  advances, 
rendering  the  whole  quite  solid ;  in  others  a  large  or  small  round,  or  oval,  or 
angular  cavity  is  left  m  the  centre,  containing  from  one  to  two  fine  nucleus- 
like bodies.  The  cavity  may  be  closed,  or  communicate  externally  by  pro- 
jections, which  may  proceed  to  the  surface  as  pores,  or  be  of  large  size,  as 
m  bone-corpuscles ;  and  if  the  cavity  be  large,  very  often  a  lining  membrane 
is  seen.    Sometimes  the  bodies  present  marks  of  division.    The  author  observes 
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liiat  all  this  calls  to  mmd  cell-prooesses,  and  clueflj  tiie  history  of  cartOa« 
and  bone-corpuscles  in  the  fairer  inamnMJia>  Kionld  this  eomDarison  be 
soitable  we  should  have  a  kind  en  areolar  tiasoe,  and  the  whole  mignt  be  ooih 
paotsd  to  the  formation  of  the  skeleton.  In  foot  this,  aooording  to  the  aathor» 
appears  to  be  the  case,  who  thinks  that  it  is  the  ceUnlar  ekment  of  the 
areolar  tissue  from  which  proceed  the  calcazeoiis  salts.  This  appears  to  be  so 
from  the  observation  of  yonng  eehinoeocd,  the  yonnffest,  those  witoont  hookkt^ 
having  nothing^  inside  them  to  be  seen,  hoi  are  focmed  oat  of  a  tarfaid»  soft 
granular  material  Often,  before  the j  have  hM^iota,  we  majobaerre  in  the  yet 
obscure  basis  small  round  or  oval  acomnulaliDns.  Sometimes  a  small  oeatnl 
nucleus  is  visible.  Soon  these  elements  beoome  larRer,  their  contents  clearer  or 
more  homogeneous,  the  covering  thicker,  and  graaudly  laminatad ;  and  thai 
one  element  after  another  becomes  changed  into  a  cartilaffe-like  atmetan^ 
which  finally  calcifies.  In  some  cases  pi{[ment  is  formed  wiuin,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  calcareous  corpuscles  mcrease  in  prqportian  to  tiie  siae  ol 
the  animalcule. 

On  the  Aphthous  Condition  of  the  Mmcoms  Membrane  of  the  Momik  in  eon' 
nexion  with  Growth  of  Fungi.  By  Dr.  A.  Vogel,  of  Munich.^ — ^Thia  disease, 
the  stomatitis  pseudo-membranacea»  or  aphthopnjta,  is  described  by  the  author, 
as  far  as  the  microscope  is  concerned,  and  as  re^^urds  the  whita  patdies  of  the 
mouth,  as  presenting^  firstly,  masses  of  granular  material ;  secondly,  paiemeat 
epithelium;  and  thirdlv,  a  fungus  in  various  stages  of  development  (the 
oidium  albicans  of  RootnY.  The  various  stages  of  progress  are  mnoMy 
described  by  the  author,  n  e  have,  in  the  first  places  the  natnral  ealoQr  oi 
the  interior  of  the  mouth  changed  to  a  diffused  dark  red,  the  edges  of  the 
gums  being  less  coloured.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  the  tongue,  whose 
papilliB  are  very  prominent.  The  temperature  oeeomes  raised,  smd  te  habig 
of  the  mouth  becomes  tender  to  the  touch,  renderinj^  suckme  and  swaUowiag 
painful.  The  secretion  of  the  mouth  is  noticed  as  losmg  its  lubricity,  becoming 
sticky,  and  assuming  an  acid  reaction.  The  author  prc^eeds  to  dilate  upon  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  in  ocmnexion  with  the  *«*t"vr*> 
alterations,  alludmg  to  the  special  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  pn>> 
perties  of  the  salivary  and  the  mucous  secretions.  If  a  portion  of  the  sticky, 
reddened  mucous  membrane  be  examined  by  the  microscope,  there  is  seen. 
along  with  epithelium,  a  number  of  ovate  sharply-oontoured  bodies,  eementod 
together.  These  are  to  be  recoenised  as  spores  of  a  fongus,  tibe  gnnrth  of  the 
latter  being  obviously  prepared  By  the  irritation  of  tha  mucous  membnme  Irf 
chemically  altered  glandular  secretions.  The  white  iqxyts  in  the  mouth  then 
appear  to  coalesce,  and  often  cover  the  whole  mucous  membraae  with  white 
scurf,  which  becomes  yellow  and  brown  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  acknixtore 
of  blood,  and  may  eventually  be  removed  with  ease  without  pain  or  loaa  ol 
blood.  The  snores,  thallus-tnreads,  and  epithdinm  ase  seen  under  the  mkro> 
scope  to  be  all  surrounded  by  a  finely-granular  mass.  1%e  free  surface  of  thB 
aphthous  membrane  contains  a  large  number  of  i^res,  leas  thaUus-tfareadii» 
and  much  epithelium;  whilst  on  the  surface  next  to  the  mucous  memlnaiie 
there  is  no  epithelium,  but  a  Ihick  tissue  of  thaUus-threada,  and  but  few 
spores.  On  placing  a  portion  in  concentrated  poti^  solutioa  for  twenty-ftmr 
hours,  the  epithelium  first  disappears,  and  the  white  granular  maas  becomes 
more  transparent  and  homogeneous,  but  the  thallus-thrcSids  undergo  no  chu^. 
In  nlaces,  a  vellow  colour  is  seen  to  b»  given  to  the  grannlar  masa^  owing  to 
slight  admixture  of  blood. 

As  re^ds  the  fungus,  there  appears  to  be  two  kindle  The  Jkrwt^  a  hcoader 
form,  with  many  transverse  marks  of  tiie  form  of  yeast-thnada;  and  a  meonit 
narrower,  and  free  from  transverse  marks»  less  shaiply  contoured^  and  chieflj 
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gmnlatecL  This  form  appears  always  to  be  foond,  whereas  the  first  one  is 
not.  It  was  ourions  to  fiiid  that  a  portion  of  an  apple  oontaining  moisture^ 
and  under  a  tolerably  high  temperature,  if  kept  under  a  ^ass  case  for  from 
four  to  fi<ve  days,  showed  no  fungus-growth  upon  it,  whi&t  a  similar  pieoe» 
under  like  cireumstances,  became  covered  by  fungus,  if  a  portion  ot  the 
aphthous  membrane  was  placed  upon  it.  The  author  ^udes  to  the  views  of 
Gttbler  and  others,*  that  the  first  white  points  correspond  to  mucous  ^anda^ 
and  that  the  fungus  grows  out  of  them.  He  does  not  seon  to  think  it  proven 
that  the  glands  are  the  habitat  of  the  fungus  sooner  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  He  himself  theorizes  as  follows.  He  supposes  that 
the  first  thallus-threads  grow  between  the  upper  epithelial  layers,  penetrato^ 


over  all  as  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  finally  enclose  the  entire  epithelial  layer  in 
a  thick  felty  texture.  Having  come  in  contact  with  the  mucous  memorane 
itself  it  irritates  it  to  more  secretion,  or  increases  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
acid  secretion  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  thus  a  thick  layer  of  granular  exudation 
is  formed,  which  is  occupied  bv  the  thallus-threads.  Fatty  matter  also  can  be 
extracted  by  ether  from  the  aphthous  product,  often  in  considerable  quantities, 
as  is  seen  under  the  microscope.  According  to  Reubold,t  the  fungus  only 
affects  the  pavement  form  of  epithelium,  and  not  the  cylindrical  or  the  ciliated 
form ;  so  that  no  indeoendent  ooserver  mentions  it  as  extending  to  the  stomach 
and  intestine.  The  oisease  is  often  complicated  with  a  dangerous  catarrh  of 
the  bowels;  children  have  cholera-like  symptoms,  collapse,  sinking  of  the 
fontauelles  and  eve-balls,  &c.  The  author,  in  determining  a  rational  method  of 
treatment,  found^  by  aid  of  the  microscooe,  that  new  projections  from  the 
fongus-threads,  after  some  days,  are  formed,  if  a  portion  of  tne  aphthous  mem- 
brane be  placed  in  pure  water,  or  in  any  solution  of  a  salt  not  having  alkaline 
reaction — as  the  chlorate  of  potash,  &c.  This  also  was  especially  the  case  if 
sugar  and  water  was  used.  But  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  as  borax,  phosphate 
of  soda — as  also  in  solutions  of  metallic  salts— no  new  fungus  formations  take 
place.  On  the  addition  of  strong  alkalies,  the  fungus  almost  disappears.  Thus 
lu  treatment  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  would  appear  to  be  the  neutralization  of 
the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  and  hence  the  use  of  borax  solution ;  but  he  objects 
strongly  to  the  ordinary  mixture  of  honey  or  syrup  with  the  borax.  Hence, 
also,  the  use  of  fresh  milk,  from  its  tendency  to  change  into  casein  and  sugar, 
is  not  good  as  food. 

AphthoM  Fungus  asjfound  on  the  Female  Nipple.  By  Kiichenmeister.i — The 
author,  whose  authority  regarding  parasitical  formations  is  so  well  Known, 
entering  upon  the  question  whether  the  oidium  albicans  takes  possession  of  the 
nipple  of  tne  nurse,  shows  that  the  sore  nipple  may  be  the  seat  of  this  fungus. 
He  gives  a  case  in  which  the  aphthae  were  found  on  the  cracked  nipples  of  a 
person  who  had  been  suckling  an  aphthous  child.  He  quotes  at  length  the 
microscopical  description  of  a  fungus  found  by  Hoffmann  and  Leuckart,  which 
had  a  double  form,  one  having  all  the  characters  of  an  oidium,  and  the  other 
showing  slif htly  septate  threads,  which  in  their  lateral  branches  developed 
sponmgifB  (sporidia),  out  of  which  the  spores  proceed.  He  states  his  opinion 
toat  the  structures  known  as  aphthce  exhibit  mostly  two  forms  of  fungus ;  one 
trulv  forming  sporangiee  (sporidia^  with  spores,  and  one  only  forming  coccidiie ; 
the  latter  exhibiting  what  was  orainarily  termed  oidium  albicans.  This  oidium 
he  considers  to  be  only  an  undeveloped  form  of  the  other,  which  is  probably  a 
leptomitus. 

In  connexion  with  microscopical  investigation,  it  may  be  well  here  to  bring 
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to  notice  a  fluid  which  Dr.  Lambe^  speaks  most  highly  of,  for  the  nreserratioa 
of  nerves,  ganglia,  the  retina,  cancer  ceils,  and  debcate  i)rotein-holaing  tissaes. 
It  is  used  by  Paccini,  and  is  of  the  following  composition : — Corrosiyc  sub- 
limate, 1  part ;  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  2  parts ;  glycerine,  13  oarts ;  distilled 
water,  103  parts.  This  is  to  be  left  to  stand  for  two  months,  then  mixed  with 
distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  of  water,  and  then 
filtered.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  precipitated  and 
hardened  by  it,  retaining  their  form,  the  corpuscles  may  be  counted. 

There  is  also  a  paper,"Ueber  das  Auf  bewahren  Mikroskopischer  Praparate," 
by  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Frankfort,  in  the  "  Archi?  zur  Forderung  der  Wissenschaft- 
lichen  Heilkuude." 

We  have  not  space  for  any  abstract  of  the  following  papers,  which  are  of 
interest : — Ueber  die  Theihmg  der  Zellcnkeme,  by  Rudolph  Virchow.'  Zur 
kenntniss  der  Niere,  bjr  Otto  Beckmann.'  (The  latter  appears  to  be  a  very 
interesting  paper,  containing  a  description  of  the  microscopical  appearances  of 
the  kidney  m  various  forms  of  disease,  and  alludine  to  the  observations  of  most 
modem  writers  on  the  subject).  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Bindegewebe 
Korperchen  fiir  die  Entwicklung  und  insbesondre  fur  das  Wachsthum  der 
krebsi^n  Grcschwiilste,  by  Dr.  E.  Wacner.*  Neue  Beobachtungen  uber 
Amyloide  Degeneration,  by  Rudolph  Vircnow.*  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Lungen, 
by  Mandl*  Three  Cases  of  Enchondroma,  by  Voisin.'  Formation  of  Crys- 
talline Carbonate  of  Lime  in  the  Bony  Lamedlae  of  Enchondroma,  by  Clemens.* 
Infusoria  in  the  Intestines  of  Man,  oy  Malmsten.'  Microscopic  Observation 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Eye  in  Living  Animals,  by  Waller.^ 
Filaria  Mediuensis,  by  Waller."  Development  and  Structure  of  Human  Teeth, 
by  Magitot."  Tumour  formed  by  a  Mucous  Cyst  within  a  Sebaceous  Fol- 
licle, by  Baughet.*' 

HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  ON   FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richam)son,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

Phvslclan  to  the  Rojal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lectnrer  on  PhjaioloeT  and 
Hygienic  Medicine  at  the  Qrosvenor-place  Medical  School. 

I.  Toxicology. 
Poisonina  hy  Chlorqfi>rm,  taken  bff  the  Mouth.^Hemj  Thompson,  a  printe 
soldier  in  the  2nd  Cavalry  of  the  United  States  Army,  having  previously  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  which  resulted  in  a  sli^t  wousd, 
determined,  on  AprU  13th,  1857,  to  attain  the  same  purpose  by  swallowing 
nearly  two  ounces  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  who  records  the  case, 
saw  tne  man  about  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  An  emptj 
vial  lying  near  had  evidently  contained  cliloroform,  of  which  substance  tie 
breath  ofthe  patient  also  smelt  strongly.  He  had  already  vomited,  but  could 
not  be  roused  from  insensibility;  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  pulse  about 
sixty.     To  empty  the  stomach,  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  a  pint-and-a- 

»  See  an  article,  On  the  Preparation  of  Microscopieal  Ottfects.  In  Tlrcbowl  Aichir, 
Band  xi.  Heft  2,  p.  186. 

*  Vlrchow'8  Archi v,  Band  xi.  Heft  l,p.  8».        3  Ibid.,  p.  8 ;  and  also. Band  xL  Heft  J. 
<  Archir  Itlr  Physiologiache  Heilkunde,  Band  1.  Heft  1,  p.  158.    1857. 

*  Virohow'8  Archiv,  Band  xi.  Heft  2,  p.  188. 

*  Gas.  Hebdom.  4,  23  and  25,  1857. 

7  Gax.  d.  Hof.  89  and  42.    1857.  «  Deutsche  KUnlk,  22.     1857. 

»  Vlrchow»B  Archiv,  p.  802.    Sept  1857.  w  Ibid.  p.  S8S.  "  IWd.  p.  352. 

^  Archiv.  Gdn^ralei,  p.  i&.    3axi.  \%&%.  »  ibid.  p.  71. 
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Uf  of  warm  water  Was  twice  injected  into  the  stomacb,  and  twice  puin{>ed  oat, 
loaded  with  fumes  of  chloroform.  Two  drachms  of  spirit  of  ammonia  were 
ipfaroduced  into  the  stomach  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube.  After  remor- 
ing  tlie  tube,  Tomiting  occurred,  but  the  pulse  became  feeble,  the  breathing 
•low,  and  the  eyes  insensible  to  light.  The  effect  of  the  cold  douche  on  the  head 
WM  ^ried  for  a  few  minutes  with  seeming  advantage,  the  pulse  growing  stronger, 
Imt  falling  again.  The  douche  was  therefore  discontinued.  The  surface  becom- 
ing cold,  the  patient  was  wrapped  in  five  or  six  blankets,  a  large  stimulating 
OKma  was  given,  and  mustard  cataplasms  applied.  For  the  next  hour 
^tweeh  12  p.m.  and  1  a.h.)  the  symptoms  were  more  unfavourable ;  the  respi- 
nlion  was  very  slow  and  feeble ;  the  face  purple ;  the  pulse  reduced  to  forty, 
feeble,  scarcely  discernible,  and  intermittent.  At  one  o'clock  a  gradual  im- 
movemeut  commenced,  and  by  2  a.ic  the  respiration  was  easy,  the  pulse  sixtv, 
foeble,  but  regular.  The  insensibility  continued  until  5  a.m.  of  the  14th.  At 
8  A-M.  the  pnLra  was  at  ninety-eight,  and  there  was  burning  thirst ;  the  tongue 
was  coated,  and  the  fauces  were  red ;  he  had  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  rejected 
everything.  The  patient  stated  that  the  vial,  which  was  a  two-ounce  one,  was 
neany  full  of  chloroform.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  as 
there  luid  been  no  operation  from  the  bowels,  an  ounce  of  smpnate  of  magnesia 
W»8  administered,  but  vomited.  A  turpentine  and  oil  enema  was  administered, 
with  a  ]ai^  quantity  of  warm  water,  which  brought  away  large  stools.  In  the 
evening  mdk  was  rejected  by  the  stomach,  as  was  also  a  laudanum  draught. 
On  the  following  day  (15th)  he  did  not  sleep.  He  suffered  from  an  incessant 
hacking  cough,  and  the  pain  in  the  throat  continued.  There  was  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  the  tongue  was  dry,  and  thickly  coated.  The  stomach  retained  cold 
water,  but  rejected  castor  oil.  An  eroena  caused  several  stools.  Warm  fomen- 
ti^ons  were  applied,  and  at  bedtime  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane 
were  given,  thi  the  16th  there  was  a  restless  niffht ;  there  was  pain  in  the 
legion  of  the  liver,  and  jaundice  appeared;  the  puLse  was  110;  the  skin  was 
hot  and  dry ;  the  expectoration  was  somewhat  rusty ;  there  was  no  crepitation, 
but  the  respiration  was  harsh  behind.  Ten  grains  of  mass  hydrarg.  were  given, 
and  half-a-dozen  cups  were  placed  over  the  region  of  pain.  Tc»  and  toast  and 
milk  were  relished ;  and  the  bowels  were  operated  on  several  times  in  the  day. 
llie  jaundice  was  increased  in  the  evening.  Three  grains  of  henbane  were 
repeated  in  the  evening.  On  the  17th  the  pulse  was  at  ninety-six ;  the  skin 
was  soft  and  moist ;  the  pain  in  the  throat  and  over  the  liver  had  disappeared ; 
tiie  conjunctiva  and  skin  were  very  vellow.  Half-an-ounce  of  the  tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda  was  administered,  From  this  date  improvement  took  place, 
uid  the  jaundice  decreased.  Pain  in  the  rieht  shoulder,  and  in  the  region  of 
tne  liver,  was  met  by  mercurials,  cups,  and  blisters.  By  the  last  day  of  the 
month  he  was  well. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1857. 

S'he  use  of  the  stomach-pump  was  in  this  case  most  reasonable.  But  here, 
the  exception  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  the  treatment  should  have 
ceased,  the  body  being  left  to  itself  to  throw  off  the  volatile  poison.  The  admi- 
nistration of  a  large  dose  of  ammonia,  although  in  accordance  with  the  routine 
practice  of  the  (wy,  we  pronounce  unhesitatingly  to  have  been  not  merely 
useless,  but  pernicious,  tending  by  its  physiological  action  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuance of  tue  very  symptoms  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  after-adminis- 
tration of  purgatives,  while  yet  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  injected  and 
irritable,  seems  to  us  equally  objectionable.  The  stomach  ejected  the  pur- 
gative dose  as  a  new  poison :  in  other  words,  Nature  corrected  the  prac- 
titioner.] 

Poisoning  b^  Belladonna:  Recocerv, — Dr.  G.  Horing  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who.  having  a  pain  iu  his  stomach,  had  given  to  him  a  mixture  contaiiiinff 
half  a  drachm  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  hall  an  ounce  oC  s^vc\^.  ^l  NaVxsfc^  ^s^ 

42-xxi.  ^^ 
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direc^ioiia  to  take  eight  or  ten  dn^  twice  OT  thrice  cbO  J.  OmihnocotndwM 
(September,  1656),  the  pain  retaniiii|^  he  drank  the  whole  o£  the  floii  wtain 
lenuoned  (anantitj  not  stated)  at  1  A..M.      This  was  followed  by 


vomiting,  famtnes8»  and  loss  of  oonscioiisDess.  At  half-past  5  hia  faoe  was  cioi^ 
ing  red  and  hot.  The  ^elids  were  half  dosed ;  both  eyes  were  iaimei  wa^. 
wwds,  and.their  Tessds  were  strong^  ii^eeted ;  tiie  pupils  were  widefy  dOstoai 
the  face,  neek*  and  chest  were  mnoh  swoUen;  the  breathing  was  labomm  aiw 
rattling;  the  pnbe  was  thurty-aereo,  the  radial  artery  being  full,  haid  and  fint 
to  the  toa<^ ;  the  skin  of  the  body  was  hot  and  dry ;  the  limbs  eoold  ba  nsoved' 
easily.  Ilie  patient  ooold  not  be  roused  br  shontiJig  or  shaking.  A  Tein  bring' 
opened  in  his  arm,  the  blood,  whieh  flowed  sbwhr,  was  ^arbootonrtd  aod  thkk. 
After  the  applioation  of  oold  btions  to  his  head,  with  8inapisni%  hot  Tiimnr 
fomentatioos,  and  Tmegar  clysters,  oooscioosness  gradoidly  retnniedy  and  ns 
passed  a  yellow-green^  uimy  eraooation.  He  waa  pat  in  a  bath  at  lOO^Fahren* 
lieit,  and  eight  leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ear.  The  symptoms  which  now 
appeared  were^  great  difficulty  of  swallowing  (but  unaeeompamed  b?  ai^  red- 
ness of  the  mouth  or  fauces),  dryness  of  Im  mouth,  thirst,  with  Ticdent  head- 
ache, and  a  feeling  of  pressure  on  the  eyes.  He  was  ordered  to  drink  copiously 
of  water,  and  to  luive  a  mixture  of  nitre^     In  three  hours  he  £ell  into  a  quiet 


Beoovery  was  p«rfect.— ^mtImi^.     CorretpomAngJSkUit  80,   1857; 
SckmUft  JaMueker,  Band  xcrii.,  1858,  No.  i. 

B$Mearehe9  on  iAe  Phytioloffieal  Aetiom  of  uriaim  Poissaf,— Rrofesaor.  K61* 
liker  has  performed  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  phyaiolofpcal  aetion  of 
ourare,  conia,  strychnia,  o|)ium,  nicotine,  veratria,  and  hydroeyamc  add.  His 
obsenratioM  have  been  coiefrf  made  on  frees ;  but  rablsts  and  dogs  have  alM 
beenused.  The  folbwing  is  the  summary  of  the  comparatiTe results ariiinsd  at: 

1.  Mtuenlar  irriiakiM$j^(m)  Some  p<Nsons  (oniare,  and  probably  corns) 
pandTse  the  nerfcs  in  the  interior  of  muscles,  without  <liiniiif«hiiig  the  museoiar 
irritability,  which  even  lasts  longor  tbanusuid.  (b)  Other  substaaoea  (Teratrii, 
and  probflJbly  extract  of  black  nellebore)  do  not  act  at  all  on  the  nerrei^  bat 
kill  tne  musdes.  (c)  Other  substances  (as  hydrocyanic  acid  and  its  pmsflk 
tions)  paralyse  both  nenrer  and  muscles,  (d)  Muscles  whose  nerres  hare  omb 
paralysed  by  curare,  very  often,  when  locaily  irritated,  manifest  o«i]y  local  con- 
tractions, rather  of  a  tetanic  nature,  {e)  Those  muscles  which  have  bees, 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  violent  tetanic  contractions  excited  by  opium,  stryehniii 
or  galvanism,  are  less  irritable,  and  lose  their  irritshility  more  quickly  thsa 
other  muscles. 

2.  Cadaveric  riffidify.-^a)  The  period  at  which  cadaveric  rigidity  appesrs 
is  independent  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  or  muscles ;  expeiim^its  on  aaimsls 
poisoned  with  curare,  show  that  the  muscles  whose  nerves  are  oompletely  psis- 
lysed,  become  rigid  more  slowljr  than  the  others.  {6)  The  poisons  whidi  para- 
lyse the  muscular  fibres  (veratria  and  hydrocyanic  acid)  produce  rigidity  more 
rapidly,  (e)  The  violent  tetanic  action  induced  bv  opinm,  strychnia,  and  dss* 
tncity,  produces  rigidity  at  an  early  period,  (d)  The  appUoatioa  of  certain 
substances  (as  hydrocyanic  acid)  to  the  muscles,  retsrds  ngidity ;  that^of  other 
poisons  (as  veratria)  favours  it. 

3.  AcUon  on  the  blood-heart  and  on  the  Ijfmphaiie  heari9.—(a)  Those  poi* 
sons  which  paralyse  the  nerves  (curare,  ooniine)  but  slightly  modify  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  at  most,  the  number  of  beats  is  slightly  increased  at  first.  If  the 
heart  is  cut  into  pieces,  it  is  only  the  ])ortions  supplied  with  ganglions  whieh 
continue  to  beat.  (6)  The  |>oisons  which  act  on  Uie  muscles  putuyse  also  the 
heart,  and  soon  Tenaei  \t  iij^\  w\^  ^x^iann  acid  this  state  is  accompanied  l^ 
extreme  relaxation,  wVncfai  Va  v^Wivl  w\v&u^^t^lmS&  \^stfA,   V.^  Y^>s»ua  whicn 
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prodaoe  tetaniiB  act  slightly  on  the  heart;  but  in  a  cade  of  poisoning  with 
opium,  each  pavoxysm  of  tetanus  was  aeoom|>anied  by  a  brier  attest  of  the 
heart's  action  dariiij^  diastole,  (d)  The  lymphatic  hearts  of  frogs  are  paralysed 
by  the  poisons  which  paralyse  the  peripheno  nenres.  They  therefore  do  not 
pcnsess  intriBsie  mobility.  (0)  Bonng  the  tetanus  produced  by  strychnia  and 
opium,  these  hearts  are  arrested  in  a  state  of  contraction.  (/)  Electric  stimu^ 
lation  of  the  spinal  cord  by  a  constant  current,  produces  tonic  conftraction  of  the 
lymphatic  hearts,  but  it  comes  on  more  slowly  than  in  the  voluntary  nf^scfes. 

4<  Jeium  on  ike  imtow^  miem.'^(m)  The  special  mode  of  action  of  certab 
pdieens  (curare)  whidi  attack  only  tne  motor  nerres,  and  act  on  the  sensory 
nenres  only  at  a  later  period,  or  not  at  all,  points  out  diff^refteei  between  thes# 
nervous  fibres  which  no  other  kind  of  experiment  had  hitherto  even  led  om  to 
auspect.  (b)  Experiments  with  curare  prove  that  nerves  completely  para^ 
lyaed  are  capable  of  regaining  their  lost  power  as  conductors,  (e)  Tetanior 
poisons  are  capable  of  completely  paralysinji^  the  motor  nerves  by  over-ex>> 
oitement.  (d)  Other  poisons  (as  curare,  coma,  nicotine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid) 
paralyse  the  motor  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  blood ;  the  primary  action 
of  the  first  three  b  on  the  expansions  of  the  nerves,  that  of  the  acid  on  their 
trunks,  (e)  In  certain  circumstances,  nervous  tubes,  with  their  medulla 
coaguLited,  are  stiU  capable  of  conducting  impressions-^a  fact  which  proves 
tliat  the  axis-ojlinder  is  the  only  active  element.  (/)  The  deleterious  adtion 
of  some  poisons  on  the  nerves  is  manifested  more  slowly  when  they  are  applied 
locaUy  than  when  they  are  injected  into  the  blood ;  the  cause  seeMs  to  be  thai 
the  nervous  tissue  is  more  slowly  penetrated  by  them. 

In  general,  poisons  manifest  special  affinities  for  certain  orgafts.  There  aM 
as  yet  only  nervine  poisons  and  muscular  poisons.  The  fomier  are  divided  into 
three  groups !  (a)  those  which  act  on  the  grey  matter  (veratria,  strychnia, 
opium);  (jk)  those  which  affect  the  nerve-tubes  (durare,  conia);  (e)  thoeie 
wliich  act  on  both  elements  (hydrocyai^  acid,  nicotine,  ether).  In  eaen  grotip 
there  are  excitants  and  paralysers.  No  poison  is  known  which  acts  exclusively 
on  the  muscles,  although  veratria  may  almost  be  included  in  such  a  class.  We 
possess  no  bbod-poison-^that  is  to  say,  no  substance  which  so  modifies  the 
mutual  physiological  relations  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  blood  as  to  render 
the  fiuia  injurious.  Poisons  act  on  o^ans  both  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood  and  when  applied  locaUy,  and  the  rapid  action  of  violent  poisons  is 
naturally  etplainea  by  the'  rapidity  of  the  circulation. — Afchh  fir  PathoL 
Anmi,  nnS  PhyaM.,  Band  x.^  1856 ;  and  VUnhn  Mddieah,  F^vrier  25, 1868; 

EteperimetUt  mih  Bihrm*9  Antidote  to  tkt  Poison  of  tko  Battiohufke.'^Jh, 
William  Hammond,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  communi- 
cates some  interesting  details  on  the  above  subject.  Sonse  four  years  since, 
Prince  Paul  of  Wurtemburg  communieated  to  M.  De  Vesey  the  results  of 
some  experiments  performed  before  the  French  Academv  of  Sciences  by  Pro* 
fessor  Bibron.  According  to  Prince  Paul,  Professor  Bibron  allowed  a  rattle- 
snake I0  bite  him  in  the  lips  and  checks,  and  by  taking  the  antidote  dis- 
covered by  him,  prevented  all  alarming  symptoms,  and  m  fact  suffered  no 
iiicOnvenience  therefrom. 

The  antidote  in  question,  as  stated  by  Prince  Paul,  is  prepared  according  to 
the  following  recipe  :— 9,  Potassii  iodidi,  gr.iv. ;  hydrarg.  chtor.  corros.,  gr.  ij. ; 
brominii,  5v. ;  ten  drops  of  thb  mixture,  diluted  with  a  tablespoonful  or  two 
of  wine  or  brandy,  constitute  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  It  must 
be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  vials,  well  secured.  Prince  Paul  forwarded  a  small 
quantity  of  this  mixture  to  M.  De  Vesey,  who  used  it  successfully  in  tho 
cases  of  two  men  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  near  his  residence  in  Iowa. 

Daring  a  recent  expemtion  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Dr.  Hammond  had 
several  opportunities  of  testing  its  efficacy,  and  since  his  r^tntTL^xl^T^^ 
adJitio:nl  experiments  with  it.    Th3  results  upoii  W\^  "^V^^i  -^^^  ^iJSRfc^x^^^ 
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satisfactory ;  and  he  thinks  that,  when  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  entirely 
depended  upon  in  the  poisonous  wounds  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  perhaps  also 
in  those  of  other  renomous  serpents. 

Experiment  1. — ^Heinrich  Brandt,  acting  hospital  steward,  was  bitten,  on  the 
8nd  of  July,  1857,  in  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  by  a  large  rattlesnake 
(eroialut  amfluenitu),  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  into  a  jar  for  pre- 
aenration.  The  snake  inflicted  a  very  deep  wound,  and  hung  by  his  fangs  to 
the  finffer  for  a  second  or  two  before  it  coula  be  detached.  About  four  minuter 
after  tne  bite,  and  before  much  pam  or  swelling  had  ensued.  Dr.  Hammond 
achninistered  one  dose  of  Bibron's  antidote.  The  symptoms  almost  immediately 
disappeared.  Forty  minutes  after  ffiving  the  first  dose,  the  pain  and  swelling 
returned,  attended  with  considerable  throbbinic.  Br.  Hammond  repeated  the 
medicine,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  finger  had  regained  its  natural 
appearance,  and  all  pain  and  pulsation  had  vanished.  The  man  remamed  perfectly 
well,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  an  hour  from  the  reception  of  the  injury. 

Experiment  2. — A  very  large  rattlesnake  was  made  to  bite  a  young  wolf 
(eanit  oceidentalis),  about  three  months  old.  The  serpent  wounded  the  animal 
severely  in  the  leit  flank.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  bite  the  leg  was  much 
swollen,  and  the  wolf  exhibited  signs  of  great  uneasiness,  yawning,  stretching, 
and  looking  about  in  an  anxious  manner.  These  symptoms  continued  to 
increase  in  intensity  till  inability  to  stand,  drowsiness,  and  slight  convulsive 
movements  ensued.  Dr.  Hammond  now  (thirtv  minutes  from  the  infliction  of 
the  wound)  gave  six  drops  of  the  antidote,  witn  the  almost  instantaneous  dis- 
appearance of  the  observed  symptoms.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
animal  ate  a  large  piece  of  meat. 

Experiment  3. — On  the  following  day  the  same  snake  was  made  to  bite  the 
wolf  three  times  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  in  the  flank,  neck,  and  diest. 
In  two  minutes  after  the  last  bite,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  evidenced  by 
the  inability  of  the  wolf  to  stand,  gasping  respiration,  and  a  fixed  expression 
of  countenance.  Some  delav  occurrea  in  g;etting  Qie  antidote  ready;  and 
before  Dr.  Hammond  could  administer  it,  all  signs  of  life  had  apparently  ceased. 
Nevertheless,  he  placed  six  drops  far  down  the  throat,  where  it  seemingly 
remained,  as  no  effort  of  swallowing  was  perceived.  However,  in  one  minute 
respiration  again  commenced,  and  the  heart  could  be  felt  to  pulsate.  The 
wolf  lived  for  twenty-seven  minutes,  and  then  died  comatose. 

The  rapiditv  of  the  action  of  the  poison  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  introauced  into  the  system,  prevented  a  successful  issue.  The  good 
effects  of  the  antidote  were,  however,  sufficiently  apparent  to  every  observer; 
and  Dr.  Hammond  has  no  doubt,  that  had  it  been  given  before  the  faculty  of 
swallowing  was  lost,  the  life  of  the  animal  would  have  been  saved. 

Experiment  4. — After  Dr.  Hammond's  return  to  Fort  Riley,  a  large  erotalw 
conjfuentus,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  was 
made  to  bite  a  dog  five  months  old.  The  wound  was  made  in  the  right 
shoulder.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the  bit«  commenced  in  ten  minutes, 
causing  gaspiny  respiration,  inability  to  stand,  &c.  He  attempted  to  give  a 
dose  01  the  antidote,  but  the  dog  would  not  swallow ;  and  he  haa  no  means  at 
hand  by  which  to  introduce  it  into  the  stomach.  He  again  tried  to  administer 
the  remedy,  but  without  success.  The  third  dose  was  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 
By  this  time  the  dog  was  perfectly  senseless,  and  was  dead  in  fortj-five 
mmutes  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite.  Very  slight  swelling  occurred  in  the 
wounded  part. 

Experiment  5. — Forty-five  minutes  after  the  last  experiment,  the  same  snake 
was  made  to  bite  another  dog  of  the  same  litter  as  the  preceding.  The  wound 
was  inflicted  in  the  lower  jaw,  very  near  the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  three 
minutes,  and  before  any  violent  symptoms  ensued,  a  dose  of  the  antidote  was 
given.    The  dog  swallowed  it  readily.    Five  minutes  afterwards,  the  animal 
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seemed  very  uneasy.  Respiration  was  accelerated,  and  he  preferred  to  lie 
•down  in  the  shade.  At  the  end  of  about  fifteen  minutes  he  could  stand  with 
difficulty ;  and  as  the  sickness  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase,  another  dose  was 
administered.  Nearly  half  of  tnis  was  lost.  Slight  swelling  was  now  per- 
-oeived  in  the  face  and  neck.  When  roused,  the  animal  would  walk  a  few  yards, 
ihoueh  with  great  difficulty,  and  evidently  preferred  rest  and  quiet.  About 
<me  hour  after  the  bite  he  lapped  a  little  milk,  and  seemed  to  be  better, 
wagging  his  tail  when  spoken  to,  and  walking  with  less  effort.  No  increase  of 
ihe  symptoms  occurred;  and  in  fact  the  do^  was  to  all  i^pearance  perfectly 
well  in  two  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  injury,  except  tnat  slight  sweUing 
•of  the  under  jaw  still  remained.  Dr.  Hammond  saw  no  more  of  him  till  nen 
jnoming,  when  this  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  as  active  and  lively  as  usual. 

Dr.  Hammond  had  no  fiurther  opportunities  of  repeating  the  experiment 
"with  other  animals.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  antidote  was  used  by 
Dr.  Coolidge,  United  States  armv  (to  whom  he  was  also  indebted  for  assistance 
in  the  latter  experiments)  in  the  following  case,  of  which  he  favoured  Dr. 
Hammond  with  tne  subjoined  accoant : — 

"  In  July,  1857,  a  girl,  aged  fifteen  vears,  was  bitten  at  Fort  Riley  by  a 
rattlesnake,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  nrst  phalanx  of  the  riuff  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  In  a  few  moments  the  finger  became  swoUen  and  bluish,  and  when 
I  nrst  saw  her,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  the  fore-arm 
had  begun  to  swell,  and  pain  extended  to  the  elbow.  She  was  depressed,  and 
somewhat  nauseated.  Aji  elder  sister  had  sucked  the  wound  from  the  first 
instant.  There  being  sufficient  space  above  the  wound,  I  applied  a  cord  tightly 
around  the  finger,  and  then  made  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone.  As  soon 
as  the  articles  could  be  procured  from  the  hospital,  I  gave  ten  drops  of  the 
bromine  mixture  diluted,  and  injected  into  the  wounded  finger  the  preparation 
recommended  b^  Dr.  David  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  Illinois  ;*  viz.,  9)  lodinii, 
gr.  x;  potasii  lodidi,  gr.  xxx;  aqu»  destillatae,  f^.:  solve.  The  patient 
•expressed  herself  relieved  after  the  first  dose  of  the  oromine ;  a  second  was 
given  in  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  of  iodine  injected  caused  severe 
smarting  pain ;  the  fluid  and  air^from  the  syringe  ooula  be  felt  a  little  above 
the  wrist,  and  ultimately  caused  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  back 
of  the  hand.    Nothing  more  was  done.    The  girl  recovered.'' 

In  conjunction  with  the  mixture  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  wiU  be  obsOTed 
that  Dr.  Coolidge  laid  open  the  wound,  and  injected  the  cellular  tissue  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  so  that  the 
favourable  result  in  this  instance  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  use  of 
Bibron's  antidote. — Jmeriean  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1858. 

Poisoning  by  the  (Enanthe  Crocala, — Dr.  Robert  Gbrahame,  surgeon  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  Wellington,  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  herb  oenanthe 
crocata,  or  wild  celery.  On  tne  mominff  of  Eebruary  13th  of  the  present  year, 
.the  barge  of  the  Wellington  was  orderea  ashore  at  Cambletown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  scrubbed,  and  the  ^r  cleaned  by  the  boat's  crew.  Close  to 
Ihe  spot  selected  for  their  operations  ran  a  small  stream,  along  the  banks  of 
which  grew  abundance  of  the  plant  in  question.  The  men  had  strayed  along 
the  stream,  and  some  of  them  had  pulled  up  the  plant,  washed  the  root  or 
4;ubers  and  eaten  them,  their  example  being  speedily  followed  by  the  rest. 
Por  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  men  with  the  boats,  nothing  occurred 
to  induce  any  suspicion.  About  twenty  minutes  past  ten  a.m..  Dr.  Qrahame 
was  summoned  to  Robert  Owen,  who  was  labouring  under  an  epileptic  form  of 
attack.  The  man  was  in  a  state  of  almost  immovable  rigioity,  insensible, 
anoaning,  and  breathinjj^  stertorousl^.  The  countenance  was  livid ;  the  eyes 
If  ere  fixed,  the  pupils  ddated ;  sanguineous  foam  issued  from  the  mouth ;  there 

•  See  Annoal  Report  of  the  Smithtonitui  Institatioii,  18ft4« 
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'  was  opiitboioDos ;  the  pulse  was  Terr  feeble,  and  the  heart's  action  scarcely  per- 

.eeptible ;  the  lower  jaws  were  firmlj  locked,  the  tongue  being  mnch  inflamed, 
aod  protruding.    Dr.  Grahame,  sos^^ecting  poison,  had  prodaoed  on  inquiry 

.some  of  the  root  of  the  plant  from  which  tne  man  had  eaten.  Brandy,  then 
■n  emetic  of  sulphate  of  sine,  then  a  fall  dose  of  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia^ 

'  vere  given,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  man  expired  calmly  about  tea  minutes  later. 
Ihe  rest  of  the  men  who  had  partaken  of  the  root  were  now  alarmed.    To  all 

>  ainc  emetic  was  administered,  followed  by  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water. 
In  fi?e  of  the  cases,  including  the  man  w&o  oied,  the  ipaamodic  aooessiaDs 

;irare  i«Yare  and  auoeesaive ;  in  one  the  more  prominent  symptom  was  eitieme 

'vastleasness,  approaching  to  mania.  In  almost  all  there  were  senu«deliiium 
Wi  j^|<^tation,  if  not  convulsion,  and  in  one  or  two  prostration,  requiring 

.4fpe«ted  small  doses  of  brandy  and  annnonia.  In  two  of  the  eastes  the  men 
Jm  said  nothii^  expecting  to  braie  it  out,  when  they  suddenly  fell  in  eon- 
fttlsivefits. 

William  Walsh,  ship's  corporal,  who  had  htea  assisting,  snilingfy  and  with- 
out fear  reported  that  he  had  eaten  some  of  the  root.    While  an  emetio  was 

.being prepared,  he  became  gid^y.  The  emetic  acted  well ;  but  soon  afterwards 
ftonYulsive  fits  came  rapidly  on,x  and  eanded  in  two  bonis  in  his  decease.  The 
body  of  one  man  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ironson.  The  stomaeh  was  empty ;  tough 
▼iscid  tenacious  mucus  adhered  to  the  inner  lining,  whioh  was  much  con- 

,g»sted.  In  the  il^um,  small  portions  of  the  root  were  found.  On  openmg 
the  abdomen*  and  prevk)us]|y  to  examining  the  stomach,  jm  o¥«povering  and 
ponffent  odour  of  the  ^ant  became  diffused,  reacabling  that  ol  celery  seed. 
J(n  all  the  cases,  the  men  complained  of  constant  and  continued  eruotaticms, 
«trong\y  (a^Qured  by  the  plants— JMtW  TmoMtrnd  iimetUy  March  6lh,  18&a. 

JhfptrmenUfl  Bimt^cket  om  ike  ddUm  ^Jk^kot,  wii^  ^fufcial  BdMimioiie 
,4fm€€  ofDiluti4m  mth  Water.^J>n.  Jacobi  andfALCK  have  perfoniked  a  series 
of  exn^dments  with  variQus  mixtures  of  water  a»d  akohol-Tr-vis.^  99,  ^,  70, 
60,  iiO,  StO,  an^  JiO  per  cci^t.  of  alcQb^  Tlie  mixtwrea  wete  ibrown  into 
tAc  crops  of  pigeons,  the  stomachs  of  fabbits»  and  the  jugular  vitins  cf  dogs, 
§fid  the  follqwiipig  r^ults  were  observed.— .^Wmrw^iwy  etuwi.  The  inieo- 
tion  of  alcohol  itself  produced  distinct  pathological  changes  ooly  where  it  had 
.9QtK^  ipto  direct  contact  with  the  membrane;  aiid  hence  these  were  absent  in 
.the  dc^.  In  rabbits,  the  morUd  a)^>earaBces  were  limited  to  the  small 
jinjtestine;  while  in  pigeons  ^hey  b^^fin  m  the  (x^  and  ciidcd  in  the  second  or 
:Vurd  part  of  the  alisaentary  canal.  The3r  were  most  strongj^y  marked  in  the 
crops  of  pigeons  and  the  stomachs  of  rabrnta— 4heir  de^pree  corresponding  with 
uat  of  toe  concentration  of  the  alcohol.  The  injection  of  ten  cubic  centi- 
miiua  of  absolute  alcohol  into  the  crop  was  followed  during  life  by  frequent 
■attempts  to  vomit ;  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  crop  was  kkhmL 
.q^ifi  destroyed,  indurated,  broken  up,  and  much  corrugated;  the  museular 
coat  was  hyper»mic ;  the  vessels  were  very  full,  and  the  blood  in  them  was 
coagulated  imd  thickened.  Conoentrated  alcohol  therefore  acts  primarily  by 
producing  congestion,  hypersmia,  imd  stasis;  and  then,  by  removii^  m 
'.water  from  the  membranes  and  blood-vesseb,  it  destroys  the  former  and  pro> 
duces  coagulation  in  the  latter.  In  proportion  to  the  dilution  with  water, 
these  results  were  less  apoarent ;  while  tne  phenomena  of  irritation  became 
more  distinct,  and  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  crop  was  infiltrated  with  yellowish 
exudation.  When  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol  was  used,  there  was  a  thorough 
softening  and  desquamation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  with  ten  per  cent,  no 
.  vsmarka^ble  change  was  observed.  The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  cn^  wss 
T^  small,  or  almost  none,  with  the  lowest  per-centages  of  alcohol ;  while  after 
the  io^ection  of  the  strongest  (eighty  to  ninety-nine  per  cent.),  the  quantity  tA 
Suid  found  ^i^ceeded  that  >N\ac\^  Wi^  V^^xi  thrown  in.    This  is  axplamcd  purtly 
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\rf  the  remoral  of  water  from  the  tissues,  partlj  by  the  impediment  to  absorp- 
tion arising  from  the  chemical  chan^  in  tne  muooos  membrane  and  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood.  The  changes  m  the  other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
oannesponded  with  those  in  the  crop,  but  were  less  in  degree :  the  glandular  coat 
of  the  gizzard  was  generally  sound — ^the  muscular  coat  always  so,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  homv  lining  of  the  organ.  In  rabbits  the  appearances  cor- 
nsponded  in  general  with  those  described  above.  In  these  animals  the  changes 
produced  by  removal  of  water  from  the  tissues  were  not  found  when  eighty  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  was  used ;  while  in  pigeons  they  were  found  at  sixty  per  cent. : 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  stomach  never  having  been  quite  empty  in 
.  the  rabbits.  In  conseouence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
alcoholic  fluid  escaped  trom  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  red  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion ;  the  redness  disappeared  when  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
was  employed.  In  the  Uner  and  indaeyt  great  hyperemia  was  the  only  morbid 
appearance.-— JStmr^  and  blood.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  greatly  increased, 
exoept  where  death  was  immediately  produced  by  the  injection  of  concentrated 
alcohol  into  the  blood;  after  death  it  was  found  distouled,  especially  on  the 
xight^eide  (as  well  as  the  large  veins)  with  blood.  There  was  no  remuliable 
OBBOge  in  the  blood  of  animals  killed  by  inj^ing  alcohol  into  the  crop  or 
stomach ;  while  in  the  two  dogs  experimented  on,  the  blood  with  which  the 
alcohol  had  come  into  contact  was  unaiy  coa^olated :  with  seventy  per  cant, 
the  clot  had  the  ordinary  appearance ;  while  with  eighty  per  eenty  it  oontaiaed, 
.bendes  fibrin,  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen  and  hnDatin.«-^X«»^« 
-MHd  mpiraium.  in  the  pigeons  the  respiratian  was  at  first  inegiikr  in  fre- 
fluency  and  laborious ;  at  a  later  period,  up  to  death,  it  was  short  uid  qniok. 
Ijbl  raboits  it  always  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  experimento,  and  con- 
AderaUy  diminished  towards  the  end.  In  the  dogs,  after  tne  imeetion  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  per  eeat.  of  alcohol,  the  breathing  was  more  or  len  onickened, 
then  ffradnalty  became  normal.  The  hmgs  in  these  animals  were  tound  ool- 
li^iseoC  pale,  and  bloodless — ^tbe  result  of  coagulation  in  the  right  heart.  In 
toe  pigeons  and  rabbits  the  lungs  were  always  much  engcorged  with  blood.  In 
pigeons  and  rabbits,  aa  stnpdution  advanced,  there  was  a  sinkmg  of  tempc- 
-ntore,  often  strongly  marked,  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  wfadlemdogs,  after  the 
aBJeetion  of  a  mixture  contaniing  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the 
«DBnnenoesient  of  stopefaction  was  always  attended  by  a  slight  increase  of  heat. 
— Jir#/TOfcr  System,  The  phenomcoHt  connected  with  the  central  organs  of  the 
.aervons  system  were  strong^  marked ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  eases  i&  which 
the  alcohol  was  injected  isto  tiie  blood,  that  the  symptoms  oorresponded  in 
ibiration  and  intensity  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol  used.  The  anection  of 
ten  per  cest.  of  aloohol  into  the  «B«f)s  of  pigeons  was  followed  by  omy  « tran- 
sient lassitude  and  soamoleDcy.  When  a  more  eooecBtrated  mixtute  was  used, 
tlK  birds  became  imable  to  stand;  then  they  reded  about  and  fell;  and  at  last 
(wien  from  forty  to  KnetynxBae  per  cent,  of  alcohol  w^re  h^eeted)  became 
peifoetly  sts^ifffied  and  unoonseiovis,  in  whidi  state  they  eontiniied  nntii  death 
oocarred,  at  periods  varying  from  forty-seven  minutes  to  three  hours  and  twenty 
^flinutes.  In  expcrimeats  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  pif^eons  lived 
tweoty«four  hoars  without  being  perfectly  stupefied.  The  sieotion  of  the 
motor  system  was  manifested  by  constant  tremhhng  of  the  body :  twitdangs  of 
the  wings  in  many  cases ;  oonvalsive  shiverings  of  the  entire  body,  repeated 
from  time  to  time  in  one  instanoe;  and  in  many  slight  opisthotonos.  In 
nhbits  the  phenomena  were  simflar ;  but  in  these  the  injection  of  twenty  per 
^tnt.  of  aloohol  soon  produced  perfect  stupefaction  sad  anesthesia,  from  which 
the-aairanls  recovered  in  the  course  of  some  hours.  The  effeets  of  different 
degrees  of  dflution  were  clearly  observed  in  the  cases  of  inieotion  inlo  the 
Ueod.    When  twenty  enbic  4iemiimkm  ef  a  mixtase  containing  twenty  per 
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eenfc.  of  nlooliol  were  lued,  the  onlj  eiSect  prochioed  wis  a  tUglit  and  n|»idlj 
transient  tottering :  the  injection  of  the  same  qoantitr  of  mixture,  bat  contain- 
ixig  forty  per  cent.,  at  first  rendered  the  animals  unable  to  raise  themsctlves  np ; 
after  this  thej  tottered  fiolently  and  frequently  fell,  and  were  for  a  time  in  a 
state  of  anesthesia.  These  symntoms  were  ohsored  in  a  higher  degree  after  the 
injection  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  aicohol.  On  poii  mortem  examination,  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  nervous  system  did  not  correspond  with  those  obsorted 
as  the  result  of  alcoholic  poisomng  in  man ;  for  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
nenrous  system,  with  the  exception  of  more  or  less  hypertemia  of  the  membriDes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  there  were  no  remanable  changes. — Bmdeehe 
Klinik,  22, 26, 31, 34, 1857 ;  and  Sehmidft  JakHmeker,  Band xct£,  1858,  Na  1. 

Foiiomna  by  Haeekiek. — Among  various  kinds  of  haschich.  Professor 
SCHBOFF  obtained  at  Bucharest  a  preparation  termed  bhimimffi^  which  is  used 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  for  producing  laughter.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cakes,  very 
tough,  and  difficult  to  break ;  externally  it  is  nearly  black,  and  dull;  a  section 
through  the  middle  is  of  a  dirty  grey-green  colour ;  the  fracture  is  uneren ;  the 
odour  very  slight,  inanifesting  Indian  hemp  at  the  fractured  surface  (mly;  the 
taste  is  rather  insipid  than  bitter  aromatic.  By  long  chewing,  the  tough  masses 
are  gradually  dissolved,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  hard  cmmblv  subatanoe. 
Lon^-continued  chewing  proouces  irritation  of  the  throat.  Tnis  kind  of 
haschich  differs  from  that  which  is  brought  from  Egypt,  and  still  more  from 
the  weaker  {)reparations. 

Dr.  Heinrich,  who  in  previous  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Sdiroff 
had  manifested  no  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  haschich,  took,  on 
May  6th,  1857,  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  ten  grains  of  the  preparation  de8crU)ed 
above.  He  chewed  it  gradually;  and  soon  felt  initation  m  the  OBSOphagus, 
heartburn,  slight  pialaise,  and  dryness  of  the  throat.  In  an  hour  ai^  a  hatt  he 
began  to  chatter  nonsense,  and  evervthing  that  he  saw  assumed  a  ridiculoiis 
He  was  violently  agitated ;  nis  face  and  eyes  were  red ;  and  his  bo^ 
Th ■ 


felt  very  hot;  he  felt  light  in  his  movements,  this  state  continued  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  {preat  depression.  Everything  seemed  too 
narrow  for  him;  his  sight  was  lost;  his  face  was  pale ;  he  had  a  feeling  of  flow 
of  blood  towards  the  head ;  and  when  he  was  lifted  up,  he  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  pressure  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  lus  pulse  was  very  snudl,  and  some- 
times could  not  be  felt  for  a  considerable  time.  His  connctioiL  was,  that  he 
was  about  to  die.  The  symptoms  increased ;  friffhtful  images  appeared  before 
him ;  and  his  consciousness  was  greatly  obscurea.  As  consciousness  returned, 
the  images  became  less  horrible ;  but  the  patient  could  not  restrain  the  tumul- 
tuous stream  of  ideas  which  passed  before  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
constantly,  until  he  again  entirely  lost  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes,  nhen 
Br.  Schroff  saw  the  patient  at  a  quarter-past  eight ;  the  latter  recognised  him 
at  once.  He  lay  in  bed;  his  countenance  was  of  a  healthy  red  colour,  but 
somewhat  sunken;  the  p^upils  were  moderately  dilated ;  the  iris  was  sensitive 
to  light ;  the  eye  was  easily  moved ;  the  brightness  of  the  ejes  was  unchanged; 
the  oonjunctivie  of  the  bulbs  of  the  eyes  were  somewhat  injected ;  the  fQEeaeu 
was  cool ;  the  pulse  in  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  was  weak,  and  k» 
frequent  than  was  normal;  the  heart's  oeat  was  very  feeble,  sometioies 
8(»rcely  perceptible ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  sometimes  could  not  be  felt  for  a 
minute  or  more ;  then  it  would  become  mere  distinct,  and  rose  to  seventy-ei^t 
(the  patient's  normal  pulse  being  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty).  The  variatums  in 
the  pulse  recurred  several  times  within  an  hour.  The  breathing  was  light 
and  regular ;  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  enlamd,  but  painless;  the  limbs  weie 
cold,  sometimes  trembling,  easily  moved,  and  obedient  to  the  wUl ;  the  skin  wm 
not  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  urme  was  passed  involuntarily.  The  patient  wis 
^ie  to  sit  up  and  drink.    The  senses  were  normal,  with  the  exoeptioii  of 
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oataneoos  sensibility,  which  was  dull.    The  idea  that  he  must  die  returned 
several  times,  and  was  always  in  direct  ratio  with  the  fall  of  the  pulse. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  case  of  poisouinff  were  tne  great  and 
lasting  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  death,  after 
A  short  stage  of  excitement.  The  case  differed  from  others  of  poboning  by 
haschich  in  the  absence  of  inclination  to  sleep,  but  agreed  with  them  in  the 
absence  of  convulsions.  It  also  supports  the  idea,  that  Indian  hemp  and  its 
preparations  exercise  over  the  imagination  a  power  which  is  possessed  by  no 
other  agent ;  and  shows  the  great  aiversity  in  the  symptoms,  according  to  the 
individual.  In  some  of  Dr.  SchrofTs  experiments,  thirty  grains  of  alcoholic 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  only  affected  the 
head  slightly;  while  in  other  cases  one  grain  produced  delirium,  great  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  restlessness,  and  subsequently  great  depression.  The  drug 
and  its  preparations  therefore  evidently  require  great  caution  in  use. — Wiener 
Wockemblaii,  40, 41, 1857 ;  and  Sehmidfs  fahrbucher.  Band  xcvii.,  1858,  No.  1. 

PoisoHtM  with  Lead  amongit  Laeetcorkert. — A  young  girl,  employed  in 
bleaching  the  lace  called  ''applications  de  Bruxelles,"  experienced  for  some 
time  violent  pains  in  the  heiuL  She  went  into  hospital,  where,  after  four 
days  of  intense  sufferin^^,  she  died.  The  physician  attnbuted  the  symptoms  to 
poisoning  by  lead.  An  inquest  was  hel(^  and  analysis  of  the  viscera,  especially 
of  the  liver  and  brain,  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  lead.  On  inquiry  into  the 
health  of  the  lacemakcrs,  it  was  found  that  they  had  experienced  on  many 
occasions  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  especially  tnose  who  bad  been  employed 
in  bleaching  the  flowers.  This  operation  consists  in  beating  into  the  sur&ce 
of  the  material  powdered  carbonate  of  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  defects. 
Hence  this  branch  of  industry  is  attended  by  serious  effects  on  the  nealth  of 
the  employed.— /(wriMr/  de  Fharmacie,  F6vner,  1858;  and  L' Union  MidicaU, 
F^vrier  22, 1858. 

Pouening  by  Ofium  in  Infantt:  Recovery. — Case  I. — A  male  child,  ag^ed 
three  weeks,  had  administered  to  it,  at  short  intervals,  by  the  advice  of  a  mid- 
wife, on  account  of  restlessness,  three  clysters,  each  containing  thirty-five  drops 
of  Sydenham's  laudanum.  All  the  clysters  were  retained.  Dr.  tflanc  found 
the  child  with  its  eyes  closed,  its  eyebda  swollen,  its  pupils  normally  dilated, 
but  immovable ;  its  face  and  lips,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  tne  body,  swollen  ana 
livid.  Respiration  was  slow  and  stertorous ;  expiration  was  very  slow ;  the  nose 
was  cold ;  the  limbs  were  cold  and  stiff;  the  temperature  of  the  body  was^  much 
iliminished,  in  spite  of  the  application  of  external  warmth ;  the  pulse  was  imper- 
ceptible; the  cnild  could  not  swaUow.  The  legs  were  fomented  with  wvm 
water,  Imseed-meal,  and  mustard;  and  two  clysters  were  given,  containing 
coffee  and  two  drops  of  medicinal  pnissic  acid.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
^ild  moved  its  head ;  the  breathing  became  more  frequent ;  and  the  colour 
normal  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  tne  child  opened  its  eves ;  and  after  several 
-repetitioms  of  the  clyster,  with  a  drop  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  passing  of  some 
•fiiTO  f»cal  matter,  it  was  quite  well  the  next  day. — Revue  de  Thf^apeuiiane 
MSdieo^Ckirura.,  \1,  1857. 

Case  II. — ^In  the  end  of  December,  1 857,  a  healthy  male  child,  aged  seven 
months,  had  recommended  for  it  by  a  midwife  a  teaspoonful  of  chicory  syrup ; 
but  received  instead  a  teaspoonful  of  Svdenluun's  lauaanum.  Fortunately,  tne 
nauseous  taste  of  the  medicine  caused  the  rdjection  of  a  portion ;  but  about 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  were  swallowed.  There  was  no  vomiting  at  first, 
Imt  somnolency  soon  set  in,  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  the  child  was  sound 
iisleep.  A  phartnacien  in  the  neighbourhood  prescribed  coffee,  and  adyised  a 
physician  to  be  instantly  sent  for.  Dr.  CRorke  saw  the  child  an  hour  and 
«-half  after  the  accident.  The  face  was  of  a  cadaveric  aspect ;  the  lips  were 
livid ;  the  cheeks  and  nose  were  cold ;  the  eyes  were  hollow,  the  pupils  con- 
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traded,  the  eyelids  half  closed,  the  eyes  turned  upwards ;  the  breathmg  vis 
noisy  and  stertorous ;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  neroeptible ;  the  limbs  were  cold, 
but  the  trunk  retained  its  normal  heat ;  the  neart^beat  was  strong ;  the  limbs 
were  relaxed ;  no  urine  nor  fseces  had  been  passed.  The  arms  and  legs  were 
pricked  with  a  pin  without  effect.  Dr.  O'Horke  had  the  child  removM  from 
oed,  and  prepared  an  infusion  of  60  grammes  of  freshly-eround  coffee  in  90 
fframmes  of  Doiling  water;  sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  body  and  lower 
£mbs,  and  hot  bridu  to  the  feet.  By  assiduously  pricking  the  child  with  a  pin 
in  the  arms,  chest,  neck,  and  face,  reflex  movements  were  excited,  and  tke 
.  child  at  last  began  to  cry  and  struggle.  Its  eyes  regained  some  expreasiim, 
.  though  still  ^GOi ;  the  face  became  less  livid,  and  the  extremities  somewhit 
wanner ;  but  it  affain  sank  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  bad  to  be  roused 
by  pricking,  flagellation,  and  pinching.  At  the  same  time  a  large  spoou^ 
01  strong  coffee  was  administered  by  tne  mouth.  In  about  .aa  hour  ana  a  half 
after  Dr.  O'Rorke's  arrival,  the  child  passed  a  large  quantity  of  uiine ;  w1m|i, 
on  being  subsequently  tested  with  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  gave  distinct 
evidence  of  morphia.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  60  more  grammes  of  coffee  wese 
given ;  and  two  strong  pui^tive  enemata  were  adnunistered.  (Seventeen  honis 
after  the  accident,  the  chUd  was  out  of  danger,  though  still  dull  TIvb  appear- 
ance of  the  face  was  improved :  the  pupils  were  sli^tly  moyeiyble.  The  next 
day  the  mfant  took  food,  and  in  four  days  was  quite  wuL — Gtueite  det  Hdmins, 
20  F^vrier,  1858. 


IL  Woinu)s  AVD  IiMiauEa. 

Ewphfre  of  ike  Trachea  fnm  a  FalL-^k  very  remarkable  «Be^  vrbieh  m^ 
•under  some  circumstanees  lead  to  judieia)  inquiry,  is  recorded  by  Br.  Atlec^  fif 
Lancaster,  United  States.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1856,  a  bcrf.four  Tcanef 
;age.  in  running  across  the  street,  tripped  at  the  kerb-stooaauid  £b11,  siriJang  his 
jneck  with  force  against  the  scraper  at  the  aide  of  the  do«r  of  kia  father's  hoMS. 
The  blow  oauseafor  a  few  moments  extreme  difficuky  of  braathiag,  and  Dr. 
Atlee  was  sent  for.  He  (Dr.  AUee)  reaohed  the  hoaae  not  moie  than  km 
minutes  after  the  injury  had  been  received.  The  duld  was  then  seated  upon 
bis  mother's  li^  his  head  resting  against  her  arm,  and  br«athin|^  jiatuiatty,  or 
jMarly  so;  there  was  some  bkeness  (^  the  lip.  but  this  soon  Msaed  off;  m 
bis  oountenanee  there  was  not  much  appearance  of  distress.  WJbeie  the  aetk 
Jbad  come  in  violent  contact  with  the  scraper,  there  was  not  the  ^^g^^^*^  mak 
upon  the  skin.  Dr.  Atlee  was  about  to  Goagratulate  the  fanih^npan  the  a^|^ 
JMsa  of  the  ix^vy,  when  the  child,  stngoling  to  free  himself  from  his  motho^s 
arms,  threw  hixnself  violently  backwucts.  He  at  onoe  became  enocmoiil^ 
swollen,  and  in  a  moment  was  dead.  The  cause  of  the  sweUiag  was  due  totM 
entcance  of  air  into  the  cellular  tiame,  and  it  extended  over  the  bead,  tbe  nask* 
the  trunks  and  the  upper  extremitieato  the  ends  of  thafiByrH  At  thaat(BBUW« 
.theflnger,  befoce  reaching  the  bone,  peaeizatedfullyjA  inch.  It  waannfoita- 
nate  that  a  post  mortem  examination  was  not  permittee^  bnt  the  eiddaBoe  affQedfld 
.1^  Dr.  Atlee  is,  we  think,  eondusiye.  JEe  mows  that  whan  the  j»ck  bad  stnui 
the  8cnH[)er,  the  rings  of  the  tsafibaahad  been  sepazatad  from  ODeanothar.biit 
.that  they  had  remauoed  in  plaoeAutil  dislocated  by  the  act  «f  thsoiwiBgthe  heal 
backvrards.  When  this  occurred,  the  air  oontaned  in  the  iuiga  was  ktoA 
yiokntlv  into  the  cellular  tissve  of  the  body. 

But  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recocded.  Dr.  Atlee  lefera  to  two  oahf ; 
one  reported  by  Eyland,  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Diseases  and  Ii^uries  of  ue 
Jjarynx  and  Trachea,'  page  250 ;  the  other  reported  by  Dr.  Bobertson  in  the 
LoMcei  for  the  6th  of  September,  18S6.— ^flMrK»j»  JWwo/  ^  ike  J^dkd 
>SaMkMi^  January,  1&^. 
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M$auli  and  Murder  under  the  It^uence  of  Haschieh,-^k  few  months  ago  a 
Jloor,  named  Soliman,  aged  about  twenty,  residing  near  Algiers,  was  tried  for 
murdering  and  attempting  to  murder  several  Jews,  under  the  following  ciroum- 
.stances.  On  August  22nd,  after  having  several  times  drunk  wine  flavoured  with 
aniseed,  he  entered,  about  noon,  into  a  Moorish  cafS,  and  remained  there  until 
•three  o'clook  smoking  haschich,  which  is  by  the  Algerines  called  kiff.  On 
.leftving  the  ot^  he  quarrelled  with  two  Jews,  whom  he  compelled  to  accompany 
him ;  one  of  these  he  attempted  to  strike,  but  was  restrained  by  a  passer-by. 
Soliman  then  ran  home,  armed  himself  with  a  cudgel,  and  returned  to  the  place 
.where  be  had  left  the  Jews,  but  they  had  disappeared.  He  then  re-enterea  the 
.CM|^,  where  he  b^^  agiun  to  smoke  kiffsxidi  to  eat  maadiaun  (a  preparation  of 
Indian  henp) .  in  a  furious  state,  he  left  the  eafi  about  four  o'clock.  The  day 
•was  the  Jewish  si^bath ;  and  according  to  their  custom,  the  women  of  that 
nation  were  standing  before  their  doors  m  their  holiday  clothes.  This  sight  no 
doubt  recalled  to  his  mind  the  quarrel  in  which  he  had  lately  been  engaged ; 
;for  suddenly,  and  without  any  provocation,  he  madly  assaultea  all  the  Jews  ia 
his  way,  untU  some  Frenchmen,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  his  victims,  disarmed 
him.  Seven  persons  were  mpre  or  less  dangerously  ii^ured,  one  of  whom  soon 
died. 

When  Soliman  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  he  was  in  the  most  brutal 
state  of  intoxication.  In  his  examination  he  declared  that  he  recognised  non^ 
of  his  victims,  and  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  occurrence.  He  had* 
he  said,  no  motive  for  enmity  a£;ainst  the  persons  whom  he  had  maltreated.  It 
was  proved,  however,  that  on  tne  morning  of  the  same  day,  when  quite  sober; 
he  had  said,  "  If  any  one  would  bring  me  fifty  Jews  I  woula  slay  them  all.  witn 
|dl  my  heart."  But  these  words  were  rather  the  expression  of  the  inveterate 
antipathy  of  the  Mussulman  for  the  Jew  than  a  real  threat.  It  became,  theiw 
necessMT  to  determine  the  influence  of  kijfoiii  the  cerelMid  fiinctions. 

The  Orientals  make  a  deplorable  use  ofpreparations  of  Indian  hemp,  whieh 
they  smc^e  under  the  name  of  kiff,  AascMei,  or  tekhouri.  Sometimes  thejr  fry 
the  leaves  in  fat,  butter,  or  honey,  so  as  to  extract  the  active  resinous  portion: 
this  prcmaration,  termed  maadjaun  or  tomoicese,  they  eat.  The  smokers  and 
eaters  oi  hiuekick  are  called  kaschischim,  whence  the  word  astatnn  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  Algerine  Moors,  besides  using  Indian  hemp  in  the  ways  described 
above,  sometimes  add  to  it  opium  or  tobacco  for  smoking ;  sometimes  they  eat 
it  mixed  with  fat,  sesame,  cloves,  cannella,  or  giuffer ;  and,  when  insensible  t(> 
its  dfects  ^m  long  use,  they  add  nux  vomica,  and  thus  for  a  time  succeed  ixi 
procuring  a  state  oT  stimulation  which  soon  ends  in  insanity.  More  than  one- 
naif  of  tne  natives  received  provisionally  into  the  insane  wards  of  the  civil 
kospital  in  Akiers,  have  been  smokers  of  haschich  or  eaters  of  mda^cmn :  and 
scarcely  one  or  them  is  ever  found  to  recover. 

The  professional  report  made  on  Soliman  was,  that  he  was  not  master  of 
bimseir  when  he  committed  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged  ^  aad  that» 
although  he  had  the  power  of  selecting  his  victims,  he  was  not  at  aU  conscious 
of  what  he  was  doing.  The  accuse^  however,  was  sentenced  to  Ave  years^ 
imprisonment. 

This  Lb  probably  the  flrst  instance  in  which  a  legal  tribunal  has  been  caUed 
on  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a  crime  committed  under  the  influence  of  hasckick, 
and  to  extend  to  it  the  principle  ordinarily  admitted,  that  intoxication  forms  no 
excuse  for  a  man's  actions.-*Voifrffa/  de  Medecine  #/  de  CMrur^ie  Fraiigues, 
Nevembre,  1857. 

III.   Hygiene. 
Military  Hyaiene,  Clothing  of  Soldiert.—'Dv.  Coulier,  of  the  Imperial  Military- 
School  of  Meaicine  and  Pharmacy,  has  carried  out  some  very  elaoorate  expen- 
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mental  inTCstieations,  as  respecting  the  relative  yalne  of  the  varioos  materials 
used  for  the  clothing  of  solaiers.  The  following  are  the  condusions  at  which 
Dr.  Coulier  has  arrived : — 

1.  The  colour  of  the  clothing  has  but  little  apparent  influence  on  the  loss  of 
heat. 

2.  Every  fabric  is  capable  of  absorbing,  in  the  latent  state,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  h^grometric  water.  This  Quantity  is  considerable  in  woollen  material, 
less  so  m  hempen  fabric,  and  stul  less  so  in  cotton.  This  absorption  occurs 
without  immediate  loss  of  heat  to  the  human  body. 

3.  The  cobur  of  the  fabrics  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  absorption  <^ 
solar  heat ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  whatever  else  may  be  the  nature  of  the  dothing, 
to  modify  conveniently  the  external  surface  of  the  clothing,  to  gain  the  advan- 
tages gamed  by  white  materials  when  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.— 
Journal  de  la  Phynoloffie,  Janvier,  1858. 

On  Andert,  a  Disease  communicable  from  the  Bovine  Species  to  Man,  and  pro- 
hably  from  one  Human  Being  to  another, — In  the  provinces  of  Limousin  and 
Auver^e  there  is,  according  to  M.  Lemaistre  of  jLimoges,  a  disease  among 
homea  cattle,  which  has  the  name,  in  the  former  province,  of  enddi,  and  in  the 
latter  of  anders.   The  appearances  in  cattle  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  man. 

In  homed  cattle  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  a  Dunnle  of  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat ;  this  discharges  a  reddish  yellow  fluio,  wnich  hardens  into  a 
crust  somewhat  like  impetigo.  This  scab  is  easilv  raised,  and  the  skin  beneath 
is  dry,  tumid,  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  Bound  tne  first  other  pimples  appear; 
they  do  not  suppurate,  but  dry  up  and  desquamate.  The  ring  thus  formexi  has 
a  grey  ish  white  colour ;  it  goes  on  increasing  by  the  formation  and  desquamation 
of  fresh  pimple,  and  destroys  the  hair  in  its  course.  Several  rim^  may  exist 
in  the  same  am'mal,  in  various  stages ;  they  rarely  exceed  a  five-franc  piece  in 
size.  The  eruption  is  attended  with  much  itching;  it  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  head,  face,  and  neck,  and  almost  always  to  one  side.  Each  ring  of  erup- 
tion passes  through  its  stages  in  about  a  month ;  but  a  succession  of  them  may 
reappear  during  a  considerable  time.  The  disease  is  gjenerally  more  obstinate 
in  wmter  than  m  summer.  In  recovery  the  skin  remams  bare  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  the  hair  grows  jpradnally.  The  disease  is  purely  local,  and  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  cont^ous  amon^  cattle,  in  support  of  which  belief  several 
instances  are  adduced.  A  young  anmial  is  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  an 
old  one :  if  a  cow  has  anders,  the  calf  will  inevitably  be  affected.  Nothing 
satisfactory  seems  to  be  known  of  the  treatment. 

In  man,  M.  Lemaistre  has  not  seen  the  eruption  in  its  earliest  stage.  When 
full^  developed,  it  appears  at  a  distance  as  a  bright  red  round  patch,  slightly 
projecting  above  the  skin,  not  exceeding  a  five-franc  piece  in  size.  On  dose 
examination  it  is  found  to  consist  of  small  red  pimples,  slightly  desquamating 
on  the  surface ;  they  are  generally  redder  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
patch  than  in  the  centre.  There  is  much  itching  in  the  parts  affected  towards 
evening.  It  is  altogether  local,  and  principally  confined  to  the  face,  fore-arms, 
and  backs  of  the  hands.  It  lasts  from  one  to  several  months,  and  always  ends 
in  recovery.  In  some  instances  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  has  been  trace- 
able to  contact  with  the  animals  so  affected  :  in  others  this  evidence  has  been 
wanting,  and  the  disease  has  rather  appeared  to  have  been  communicated  from 
one  human  being  to  another.  In  the  treatment,  sulphur-bath  appears  to  have 
been  most  usefal ;  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  produced  only  a 
transient  effect. — L*  Union  Medicate,  26  Janvier,  1858. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  Edwaad  H.  Sieveking,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Boral  College  of  Phjsiciuis,  PhjBician  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Hedioa  at,  St.  Mar/s  Hospital. 

Emotmous  C^ii  in  the  Brain,  proeeedin^  from  thePUuiianf  Body.  Bj  Dr.  F.  A« 
Zenker,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Dresden.  (Archly  fur 
Path.  Anat.,  Band  xii.  Hefte  4  and  5.) 

A  GiBX^  aged  six,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Dresden  with  symptoms  of  hydro- 
oephalos,  which  had  followed  a  "nervous  fever"  nine  months  previously.  The 
craniom  was  thin  throughout,  translucent  at  many  points,  and  the  different 
bones  easily  separable  at  the  sutures;  numerous  small  warty  exostoses  were 
foond  at  the  inner  surface  after  removing  the  dura  mater.  The  surface  of  the 
bembpheres  was  flattened.  On  separating  the  hemispheres,  the  corpus  callosum 
was  seen  raised  up,  convex,  and  fluctuatiuff ;  the  lateral  ventricles  much  dis- 
tended, and  containing  in  their  posterior  halves  a  large  quantity  of  colourless 
Beniin.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  ventricles  was  lifted  up  bj  a  tense  cyst  of 
an  irregularly  oval  form,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  on  the  right,  of  a  duck's 
egg  on  the  left  side;  the  cyst  extended  from  betore  and  below,  upwards  and 
baccwards.  The  thin  but  firm  walls  of  the  cyst  showed  a  smooth  shining 
tnrfoee,  travened  by  iiyected  vessels  of  a  brownish  hue,  owing  to  the  contents ; 
at  the  front  of  the  ngnt  hemisphere  the  cvst  projected  almost  to  the  surface. 
On  raising  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  tne  cyst  showed  itself  occupying  the 
•eila  turcica,  from  which  it  could  be  easily  detached.  The  cavity  of  the  sella 
was  hollowed  out  to  the  extent  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  nowhere  was  there  a  trace 
of  the  pituitary  body.  The  infundibulum  was  also  wanting.  The  different  por- 
turns  Of  the  cyst,  at  first  sight  appearing  to  form  three  cufferent  cysts,  inter- 
communicated in  the  median  line,  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  third  ventricle. 
It  contained  a  watery,  dark  reddish-brown,  turbid  fluid,  containing  blood-cor- 
puscles, durk  glomeruli,  fat,  cholesterin ;  but  no  cells. 


Tkrte  Ctues  of  Infantile  Jpopleay.    By  Joseph  H.  Wythes,  M.D. 
(North  American  Medico-Ghirurgical  Review,  Jan.  1858.) 

The  first  of  these  three  cases  occurred  in  a  child,  a^  three,  found  dead  in 
bed  one  morning,  after  having  the  day  before  complamed  of  pain  in  the  left 
ankle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  sprain.  The  wrists  and  uiklea 
were  strongly  contracted,  and  the  left  leg,  arms,  and  back  purple ;  the  left  leg 
slightly  swoUen.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  perhaps  halt  a  fluid  ounce,  was 
found  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater.  The  membranes  were  much 
injected,  and  there  was  a  large  clot  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  '*  septum."  The 
membranes  in  many  places  were  strongly  adherent.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  blood  infiltrated  in  the  posterior  looes,  particularly  of  the  right  side ;  and 
there  was  a  coagulum  in  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  second  case,  a  boy,  aged  three  months,  death  also  supervened  suddenly, 
without  premonitory  symptoms.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Wythes,  a  few  hours  later, 
he  was  cold;  the  hands  and  feet  contracted,  particularly  those  of  the  left  side; 
the  mouth  slightly  drawn  on  one  side ;  and  tne  whole  posterior  surface  purple. 
The  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  considerably  counted,  and 
the  whole  cerebral  tissue  softened  to  the  consistency  of  melted  Dutter.  A 
little  serum  was  observed  at  the  base  of  the  left  hembplicre  of  the  cerebrum, 
but  nothing  abnormal  in  the  ventricles;  tlie  membranes  of  the  cerebellum 
and  medului  oblongata  were  strongly  congested.    The  other  viscera  were 
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healthy.    AVe  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  terming  this  a  case 
of  apoplexy ;  not  so,  however,  the  third. 

Tne  thira  occurred  in  a  child,  aged  three  months,  who  was  found  dead  in 
bed.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  much  contracted;  foam  issuing 
from  the  month  and  nose.  Pace  purple :  purple  congestion  of  the  skin  of  the 
back  and  limbs.  The  membranes  of  the  Drain  healthy,  but  its  substance  mudi 
congested.  On  slicing  it  seemed  full  of  bloody  dots.  A  small  clot  of  blood 
was  found  in  each  ventricle;  lungs  congested;  a  serous  effusion  in  Uie  peri- 
eardium;  liver  large;  other  organs  beaniiy. 


On  Amblyopia  and  Jmaurotii,  in  eannesion  wUkBrifJkft  Disease  of  tAe  KOntftk 
By  Dr.  A.  Wagner.  (Archiv  fur  Pathologuehe  Anatonue,  BeaA  xiL 
E(efte  2  and  3.) 

The  existence  of  definite  changes  is  the  retina  liia  been  shown  by  ^THik-iai 
others  to  aooomnany  the  amaurotic  eonditioii  wbieh  semetimea  oconn  at  n 
complioation  of  Bright's  disease.  Dr.  Wagser  hat  wiUiin  fofor  jmtB  met  witk 
eighteen  cases  in  whidi  such  changes  were  detected ;  the  total  nnnber  c^  catit 
of  Bright's  disease  observed  during  the.  same  period  bein^  157.  Haviag^daet' 
vered  material  alterations  after  death  in  the  retina  of  a  patient  who  had  not  e(Nt-< 
phuned  of  any  defect  of  vision  during  life,  Dr.  Wagner  frequently  ^•wii^ 
the  eyet  ol  patients  labouring  under  Brkhi't  diteate  with  the  ophthakdoteoptsr 
Three  timet  he  discovered  chan^  in  the  retina  whieli  were  not  so  aenom  mf 
to  eente  a  derangeiBMit  of  viaioiL  In  thfee  other  caset  the  peliflBte'eMii* 
plaiMd  of  nebulous  tight,  while  the  ophthakftoieope  showed  deraiyttiMi  ii 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  internal  membratiet  of  the  eyet ;  and  <mee^  tBtA 
extravatations  in  the  retuia.  In  ten  casee  th«re  were  demoaetnUe  palib' 
logical  changes  in  the  eye,  with  more  or  less  severe  interraittent  or  pgltifct«l 
nebulosity  of  vision ;  in  one  case  oidy  was  the  blindness  oonplete;,  edd  htled 
to  the  time  of  death.  The  cases  are  detailed  with  gveat  minuteneea^  bet  we 
must  oonfine  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  general  ssmmaty. 

The  external  examination  of  the  eyes  viehled  no  definite  resulta  of  mpaH 
tance.  The  ophthalmoscope  showed  the  lens  aad  v^€reone  bodies  to  be  HBtnt^ 
except  that  in  one  case  there  was  a  trifling  and  temporary  omicitv  of  the  ktter. 
The  main  deviations  were  seen  in  the  choroid  and  retina.  In  tne  early  stages 
of  the  morbid  process  there  was  hy))erttmia  (arterial  or  <venpi»)  of  the  retina 
alone,  or  of  the  choroid,  conjoined  with  smoky  opeeity  of  the  fundus  of  the  eje. 
This  fuJi^ous  opacity  commences  at  the  ps^illa  of  the  optionerve^  and  extcidi 
periphenoedl^  over  the  iniier  surface  of  the  globe ;  it  oocupiet  the  retina»  tht 
vessels  of  wmch  seem  to  lie  above  the  opacity ;  the  author  believes  it  to  be  daf 
to  an  exudation  into  the  retina.  At  a  later  stage  the  opacity  inoveased,  vUt 
the  vessels  diminished,  and  appeared  to  become  obliterated.  Pnnotated  tail 
larger  extravasations,  and  white  or  j^ellowish  spots  of  irregular  but  shaip  oat* 
line,  were  also  perceived,  generaUv  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  papilla  of  the  optitf 
nerve.  The  yellow  spots  are  different  from  those  which  are  found  in  sdeie* 
tico-iriditis  resulting  from  atrophy  of  the  choroid.  In  eight  oatee  the  ey6t 
were  examined  after  death ;  the  yellow  spots  seen  with  the  ophthalmostoptf^ 
were  then  resolved  into  dull  white  patches,  in  which  the  retina  wat  Uu^oied 
and  indurated.  The  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  wte  found  prominent,  owing :te 
an  opaque  white  deposit ;  the  vessels  were,  as  shown  by  the  ophtbalmoMm 
either  subjacent  to  or  upon  the  opacities  and  extravasations.  The  merni 
product  was  shown  by  the  microscope  mainlv  to  occupy  the  retina,  and  to  oott^' 
sist  of  three  different  elements : — 1.  Fine  dark  molecular  granules,  8<^ble  in 
ether,  and  probably  fat.  2.  Shining,  faintly  coloured  granular  globules^  ako 
soluble  in  ether,  probablv  cangliomc  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 
3,  Bhomboidal  EtnxctuTal  uakcs,  unchanged  by  reagents,  probably  indanM 
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fibrin.    The  red  spots  in  the  retina  were  inyariably  proved  to  be  exuded  bloods 
The  optic  nerre,  whenever  examined,  was  founds  to  be  normal 


Jbi  Epidemic  of  Spinal  CtmgesHon,  observed  at  Mori,    By  Dr.  GAiTNi. 
(Ardi.  G6a€.,  Jan.  185a.) 

An  epidemic  of  spinal  oonffeation  and  meningitia  mada  its  appeanmoe  is 
September,  1856,  in  the  foundling  a^lam  for  females  at  Nicnrt,  which  is  re- 
markable both  on  aocount  of  itacooiae  and  its  tennination.  With  the  exertion 
of  one,  there  were  no  cephalic  symptoms,  while  a  cure  was  effected  in  idi. 
Nineteen  were  attacked,  ten  of  wfaioh  the  author  regarded  as  congestion,  ninof 
as  decidedly  inflammatory.  It  i^ppeara  that  there  are  sixt^-five  girls  in  the 
establishment,  varying  from  sis  to  twenty-one  years ;  the  nineteen  who  were 
attacked  were  all  seized  between  the  10th  Septembc^  and  6th  October,  and; 
excepting  one,  were  all  cured  hi  the  Sth  December. 

The  affectioii  came  on  suddmuy  in  some,  in  others  it  was  preceded  by  formi- 
cation, heaviness  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  general  malaise,  symptoms  whiob 
lasted  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  the  intellect  was  unimpaired, 
excepting  in  the  solitary  case  in  whk£  the  head  was  involved ;  all  of  the  patients 
lost  the  power  of  motion ;  and  nearly  all  had  severe  pains  in  the  course  of  the 
spinal  column,  whidi  were  increased  by  movement  and  by  pressure ;  in  three 
toe  dorsal  muscles  were  so  rigid  as  to  constitute  actual  ophisthotonos,  in  two* 
others  the  rigidity  existed  in  a  lower  deffiee.  Some  felnrile  movement  was 
detected  in  nearly  all.  Those  in  whom  the  oiiease  amounted  to  meningitis  kgit 
their  bed  from  fifty  to  seventyrfive  days ;  those  affected  with  congestion,  for 
fifleen  to  forty  days.  The  tr^Ument  was  antiphloffistic ;  consisting  in  general 
bloodletting  wherever  feasible ;  the  application  of  leeches  and  cupping-glasses 
on  the  spimd  column;  sedatives  and  purgatives  internally,  and  in  tnree,  tartar- 
emetic  in  large  doses. 

No  spinal  cause  was  traceable  to  which  the  epidemic  could  be  attributed ;  no 
alteration  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  living  or  regimen  of  the 
iris,  so  that  the  medical  men  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  were,  with  Dr. 

lun^,  compdled  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  chan^  of  temperatore. 

The  author  gives  four  of  the  cases  in  detail ;  the  following  is  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  tb»e ;  it  is  one  of  those  called  meningitis,  between  which  and  the  congestive 
cases,  the  only  difference  is  one  of  intensitv  :--Jnlia,  aged  fifteen,  of  a  g[ood  con-^ 
stitution,  was  suddenly  seised,  on  the  31st  September,  while  menstmatinff,  with 
numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  inability  to  stand,  and  pains  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spinal  column,  increased  by  pressure ;  pulse  eight;^-8ix,  full ;  tongue 
normal;  fair  appetite.  Sixteen  leeches  w^re  applied  to  the  thighs,  and  mustord 
poultices  to  the  feet ;  an  antispasmodic  draiffht  was  admimsteied  internally ;  no 
benefit  beinff  obtained,  the  oatient  was  bled  three  days  after ;  on  the  28th,  leeches 
were  re-apj^ed  to  the  lumoar  region  of  the  column,  cmiates  beixig  given  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  1st  October,  the  fever  continued;  the  patient  could  not 
move  without  severe  pain;  and  the  legs,  though  preserving  their  sensibility, 
had  lost  all  power  of  motion.  Taitar-emetio  was  now  prescribed  intemtdly, 
with  narcotic  frictions  alon^  the  column.  From  this  date  improvement  com- 
menced; on  the  3rd,  the  opisthotonos  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  some 
movement  returned  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  fever  ceased,  and  the  appetite 
was  restored.  The  tartrate  of  antimonv  was  continued  up  to  the  4th  October, 
from  which  date  the  treatment  consisted  in  the  occasional  repetition  of  counter- 
irritation  and  pur]gatives,  and  on  the  15th  November  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured,  navmg  been  fifty-seven  days  in  the  infirmary.  Excepting  that 
the  treatment  was  less  severe,  and  the  disease  of  less  duration,  the  con^tivc 
were  the  same  as  the  inflammatory  cases ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
details  of  one  of  the  former. 
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Oh  Erron  of  JHa^nom  in  Ditetuet  of  tie  Heart,     Bj  Professor  Eobgxt. 
(L'tfnioii  Mddicalc,  Dec.  3rd,  Dec.  5th,  and  Dec.  8th,  1857). 

If  difficulties  of  diagnosis  were  more  frequently  dwelt  upon  than  ther  are, 
the  advances  of  medic^  science  would  be  greater;  at  present  the  fbrmuis  of 
books  too  often  mislead  the  student,  and  induce  in  him  either  carelessness  of 
obseiration  or  mistrust  in  his  own  powers,  because  the  facts  that  come  before 
him  are  too  frequently  at  Tarianoe  with  what  he  is  directed  to  hear  and  to  see. 
The  author  of  the  present  series  of  papers  pmnts  out  the  difficulties  that 
occasionallY  envdop  the  determination  of  cardiac  lesions;  more  particukriT 
when  a  bellows-murmur  is  not  to  be  detected  in  disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral 
Talves.  Professor  Forget  gives  the  details  of  four  cases  which  haye  recently 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  which  the  dii^osis  was  incomplete  owing 
to  this  circumstance.  We  subjoin  the  heads  of  these  cases : — 1.  A  man,  aged 
fifty-six,  admitted  April  17th,  1S57,  of  a  strong  constitution,  had  acute 
articular  rheumatism  twenty  years  preyiously ;  oougn  for  several  years ;  habitual 
dyspnoea  for  six  months,  followed  oy  progressive  general  anasarca.  Expression 
anxious,  face  swollen  and  oyanosed,  extcmsive  oedema ;  cough,  much  dyspnoea, 
mucous  expectoration  streaked  with  blood ;  thorax  sonorous,  general  sibilant 
and  mucous  rales,  varying  in  size.  Heart-beat  feeble,  without  blowing  murmurs. 
Pulse  small,  soft,  ninety.  Veins  of  neck  dilated.  Digestion  normal:  urine 
acid,  non-albuminous.  The  patient  at  first  improved  under  treatment^  but  on 
the  thirteenth  day  double  pneumonia  supervened,  and  six  days  later  he  expired. 
The  post-mortem  revealedf  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  straw-coloured  serum  with 
albuminous  flakes  in  the  right  cavity ;  both  lungs  partly  camified,  red,  and 
friable ;  the  bronchi  of  deep  red,  ana  filled  with  sanguinolent  mucus.  The 
whole  pericardium  adherent ;  the  heart  large  {tolumineux),  with  black,  copioos 
coagda  in  the  right  cavities ;  a  pale  one  in  the  left  ventride ;  the  aortic  mres 
ossmed,  thickened,  malformed,  causb^  narrowing  and  insufficiency ;  the  same 
was  the  case  with  the  mitral  yalves,  wnich  were  much  thickened,  so  as  to  form 
a  narrow  fibrous  ring,  causing  narrowing  and  insufficiency. 

Dr.  Forget  points  out  that  the  error  committed  was  in  assuming  the  source 
of  the  venous  stasis  to  be  in  the  lungs,  whereas  it  originated  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart;  the  diagnosis  was,  however,  qualified  by  tne  addition,  that  a  bruit 
de  soufflet  might  be  absent  owing  to  the  "  feebleness  of  the  heart  not  sufficing 
for  its  production."  The  left  side  of  the  heart  was  not  dilated,  owing  to  the 
aortic  and  mitral  valves  both  being  narrowed,  so  that  the  yentride  did  not 
receive  more  blood  that  it  could  force  on.  2.  A  female,  aged  fifty-two,  admitted 
11th  May,  1857.  The  following  case  contrasts  strongly  with  the  preceding  one, 
because,  although  the  symptoms  were  the  same,  we  shall  see  that  the  lesions 
difiered  materially.  Ayera^  constitution,  subject  to  difficult  breath^  from 
her  infancy,  cough  for  thirty  years,  increased  for  three  months.  For  six 
weeks  oedema  of  feet,  which  has  now  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  Face 
cyanosed,  considerable  anasarca;  abundant  yisdd  mucous  expectorations,  with 
fine  moist  rales  scattered  over  both  lunffs:  feeble  impulse  of  heart;  beat 
irregular,  no  abnormal  sounds;  small.  Feeble,  irregular  pulse.  Digestion 
normal ;  no  albumen.  Diagnosis,  pulmonary  obstruction,  consecutive  dilata- 
tion of  right  side  of  heart,  without  positiye  signs  of  lesion  of  the  left  side; 
possible  latent  valvular  lesion.  Gradual  increase  of  symptoms.  Death  on  the 
2Gth  May.  Autopsy :  old  pleuritic  adhesions ;  lungs  gorged  with  blood  and 
serum ;  the  bronchi  red,  and  full  of  mucus.  A  few  black  dry  tubereular 
deposits  at  the  apices.  No  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  left  side  of  heart ; 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  normal ;  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
The  supra-renal  capsules  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and  in  the  paren- 
chyma  of  the  right  one  were  seven  or  eight  smafi  uric  acid  calculi.   8.  Female, 
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aged  73,  admitted  June  19th,  1857.  Cough  for  above  a  year;  severe  for  two 
months ;  face  cjanosed ;  oedema  of  legs  and  ascites ;  dyspnoea,  mucous  expec- 
toration, sibilant  and  moist  rales  over  the  whole  thorax ;  dulness  at  the  left 
base  posteriorly,  with  obscurely  blowing  respiration.  Heart  beats  feeble, 
irregnilar,  and  unaccompanied  with  rales.  Urine  dark,  non-albuminous.  Pulse 
feeble,  irregular,  112.  Diagnosis :  pulmonary  congestion,  dilatation  of  right 
heart  and  consecutive  anasarca;  no  indication  of  disease  of  the  left  heart. 
Death  three  days  later.  Autopsy :  old,  partial,  but  extensive  adhesions  between 
the  pericardium  and  heart ;  cellular  bands  and  recent  false  membranes  uniting 
the  two  serous  lamina.  Under  the  false  membranes  the  surface  of  the  heart 
was  injected,  dotted,  and  scattered  over  with  small  milk  spots,  slightly  pro- 
jecting and  resembliuff  tubercles.  The  parietes  of  the  heart  were  sligntlv 
dilated  and  hypertrophied ;  the  aortic  valves  thickened  but  moveable,  ana 
without  malformation. 

M.  Forget  observes  that  this  patient  died  of  an  old  pericarditis,  which  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  the  characteristic  friction  sound,  but  gave  rise  to  the 
tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  engorgement,  and  other 
symptoms. 

4.  A  female,  aged  fifty-seven,  admitted  June  23rd,  1857.  Dyspnoea  for 
four  mouths,  with  palpitation,  cough,  and  abdominal  pain ;  anasarca  for  six 
weeks;  on  admission,  cyanosed,  considerable  oedema  of  lower  and  left  upper 
extremities,  considerable  ascites ;  respirations  fifty-six ;  sibilant  and  other  rales 
throughout  lungs ;  slight  dulness  and  ambiguous  vocal  resonance  at  base  and 
posteriorly;  small,  frejjuent,  irregular,  pulse;  heartbeats  feeble,  obscure, 
irregular,  not  abnormal  in  sound ;  masked  by  pulmonary  rales ;  no  enlargement 
or  extended  dulness  of  prsecordial  region.  Death  on  following  day.  Autopsy : 
straw-coloured  effusion  m  pleura,  hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs ;  bronchi  red 
and  full  of  mucus.  Pericardium  containing  about  ten  ounces  of  limpid  serum ; 
heart  if  anything  reduced  in  size.  !Mitral  and  aortic  orifices  healthy.  Chronic 
peritonitis. 

Professor  Forget  observes,  with  regard  to  these  four  cases,  that  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  general  and  m  several  local  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  by  the  absence  in  all  of  the  blowing  murmur  characteristic 
of  valvular  lesions.  They  differed  in  presenting  very  dissimilar  lesions.  The 
first  showed  considerable  alteration  in  the  two  orifices  of  the  left  heart;  in  the 
second  there  was  no  primary  lesion  of  the  heart ;  in  the  third  there  was  old 
pericarditis  with  adhesions;  and  in  the  fourth  secondary  hydro-pericardium. 
As  the  symptoms  in  the  four  cases  closely  resembled  each  other,  tne  diagnosis 
of  necessity  was  deceptive  or  remained  doubtful. 

The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions.  WTicrever  the  obstruction  in 
the  venous  circulation  may  be,  the  general  symptoms  are  the  same.  Many 
cardiac  lesions  are  only  revealed  by  the  general  disturbance  of  the  circulation, 
and  have  no  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  majority  of  local  symptoms 
of  cardiac  disease  belong  to  several  lesions,  and  even  to  diseases  unconnected 
with  the  heart ;  the  coarse  blowing  murmur  is  the  most  characteristic  of  local 
symptoms,  and  almost  always  indicates  valvular  lesion ;  the  lesions  most  com- 
monly indicated  are  narrowing  and  insufficiency  of  the  valves ;  bit  the  bmit 
is  often  absent  in  valvular  lesions,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis 
of  cardiac  affections  is  very  obscure. 


Coutributions  to  the  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Membranous  Portion  of  the 

Septum  Ventriculorum.     By  Hans  Reinhard.     (Archiv  fiir  Patholog.  Anat. 

nnd  PhysioL,  Band  xii.  Hefte  2  and  3.) 

This  paper,  which  is  a  posthumous  publication,  investigates  the  relations  of 
the  triangular  space  at  the  base  of  the  inter- ventricular  septum,  which  is  closed 

42-xyi.  IT 
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bj  fibrous  membrane,  a  normal  condition  in  the  hinnni  heart.*  It  occapies  the 
space  lying  between  the  internal  and  posterior  aortic  yalves,  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  pointing  upwards ;  the  base  is  from  15  to  30  millimetres  (0*6  to  0*8  in.) 
in  extent ;  the  vertical  diameter  averages  9  millimetres  (0*35  in.).  The  desciin- 
tion  of  four  specimens  contained  in  the  Wurzburg  Museum  is  given,  in  whioi 
the  triimgular  space  of  the  septum  was  the  seat  of  intra-cardiac  aneurism : — 

1 .  The  heart  of  a  young  sumect,  presenting  no  external  abnormity ;  thidj^ea- 
'  ing  of  the  endocardium  in  the  left  ventricle ;  the  pulmonary  valve  fenestrated; 

twi  mitral  thickened,  shortened,  and  slightly  adherent  at  the  edges.  In  the 
place  of  the  thin  spot  under  the  semilunar  valves  there  was  the  orifice  of  a^ 
aneurism  in  the  left  ventricle ;  the  aneurism  was  cylindrical,  and  0*35  in.  deep; 
round  the  orifice  the  endocardium  was  laid  in  folds.  Viewed  ^m  the  ri^ 
ventricle,  the  sac  was  seen  to  proiect  behind  the  bicuspid,  and  to  present  indica- 
tions of  secondary  dilatations.  Tlie  writer  does  not  decide  whether  it  is  a  con- 
^nital  aneurism  or  not ;  nor  could  any  serious  derangement  have  arisen  from 
it  during  life,  as  it  was  not  of  sufficient  sixe;  but  had  it  existed  longei^  it  woaU 
probably  have  been  ruptured,  as  the  parietes  were  very  thin. 

2.  The  second  preparation  was  taken  from  a  man  a^ed  fifty-three.  The  heart 
was  hypertrophied ;  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventnole  opaque.  The  mitral 
IumI  tnioken^  and  shortened  margins;  the  curtains  or  the  aortic  valfSB 
thickened ;  the  left  one  was  fenestrated.  An  aneurism  was  found  in  the  left 
ventricle,  the  orifice  being  immediately  under  the  right  valve  of  the  aorta,  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  forefinger ;  the  musoular  tissue  termi- 
nated abruptly  at  the  base  of  the  orifice.  Seen  from  the  right  side,  a  thin 
membranous  sac,  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  observed  to  project  rather  bto 
the  right  auricle  than  the  ventricle.  At  the  projecting  portion  the  bicuspid  was 
deficient.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  assume  a  congemtal  malformation  in  the 
present  instance. 

3.  This  heart  was  probably  from  a  child,  beinff  small.  It  presented  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  a  partial  defect,  in  the  snape  of  a  small  orifice,  above 
which  the  foramen  ovale,  which  was  completely  closed,  was  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  left  ventricle  the  part  corresponding  to  tne  membranous  portion  of  the 
septum  was  absent ;  in  its  place  was  the  orifice  of  an  aneurismal  sac,  which, 
however,  was  not  as  patent  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  but  was  somewhat  concealed 
by  the  anterior  curtain  of  the  mitral  being  attached  to  its  margin  by  a  tendinooi 
cord,  and  by  some  tendons  being  even  extended  into  the  sac,  and  attached  to 
its  posterior  wall.  In  the  right  ventricle  the  sac  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  septum,  and  was  bounded  by  a  curtain  of  the  bicuspid 

4i.  1  his  Dcart  showed  traces  of  extensive  pericarditis.  The  mitral  was  slightly 
thickened,  the  aortic  orifice  was  surrounded  by  a  hard,  dense  ring,  that  projected 
considerably.  The  right  semilunar  valve  of  the  aorta  was  converted  into  an 
aneurism,  which  showed  a  perforation  communicating  with  the  ventricle. 
Another  perforation  was  found  in  the  membranous  portion  of  the  sq>tam 
ventriculorum ;  the  edge  of  the  orifice  was  surrounded  by  ragged  dendritic  vegeta* 
tions;  the  edges  of  the  perforation  were  in  mutual  apposition,  aud  required  to 
be  separated  so  as  to  show  the  opening.  A  considerable  loss  of  substance  was 
found  in  the  tricuspid  at  the  pait  directed  towards  the  arterial  cone.  A  con- 
siderable spot  of  softened  muscular  tissue  existed  in  the  auricular  septum. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Question  of  Fatty  Defeneration  of  the  Heart,  By  H. 
Weber,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital  in  London.  (Archiv  fikr  Pathol. 
Anat.,  Band  xii.  Hefte  2  and  3.) 

The  author  relates  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  heart  disease,  in  which,  after 

death,  the  microscope  showed  the  hearts  to  have  undergone  extensive  fatty 

*  The  Reporter  wm  the  flrit  to  draw  attentJon  to  this  Aict  in  the  Mmmal  of  Pathologfeal 

Anatomy  (1 854),  by  Drs.  Jonet  ind  Stereldiig,  p.  8]«.    Dr.  B«iisohka*a  and  Dr.  Pmwn»% 

obienratloai  on  the  auV^eot  w%i«  i^\A\^«^\a>\%%^. 
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degeneration.  The  mnscolar  tissue,  on  analysis  and  comparison  with  two 
analyses  of  healthy  hearts,  proved  to  contain  less  fat  than  the  latter,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  numbers: — 

1.  Diseased  hearts: 

Left  ventricle.  Right  rentricle.  Septum. 

A.  SpeciAe  grarlty   .     10478     1'0406     10476 

Water    .    .    .    .  80*159  per  cent.      ...  88*379  per  cent.      ...  80*816  per  cent. 

Fat 2*«42        „  ...     1-914        .,  ...     2-850        ^ 

B.  Spedfle  gravity    .     1*08663 1*08051 108084 

Water    .    .    .    .  81-874  per  cent.      ...  88  631  per  cent.      ...  89*789  per  cent. 

Fat 2*789         >,  ...     2*516        h  ...     4*145       „ 

2.  Healthy  hearts : 

A.  Water    ....  79*881  per  cent.    ...  89027  per  cent  ...  79'80«  per  cent. 
Fat 8-680       „            ...       8*109        ,,  ...  8*816        ^ 

B.  Water    ....  79*317       „            ...  81-728       „  ...  — 
Fat         ....       8*216     2-818       „  ...  — 

Dr.  Weber  refrains  from  drawing  a  positive  conclusion  from  these  cases,  but 
«agffests  that  possibW  what  we  term  fatty  defeneration  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  deposition  of  fat  as  in  the  isolation  of  Uie  fat,  normally  a  constituent  of 
the  muscular  fibril,  owing  to  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 


Two  Ctuetfirom  the  Praciice  of  Dr.  Liharzik,    (Wochenblatt  der  Zeitschrift  der 
k.  k.  Gesellsch.  der  Aerzte  in  Wien,  Dec.  7  and  14,  1857.) 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  in  every  way  remarkable— both  the  accident 
itself,  as  the  maimer  in  which  a  cure  was  established,  approaches  the  marvellous. 
A  young  gentleman,  aeed  fifteen,  was  walkinc^  in  the  country  with  his  tutor, 
and  put  an  ear  of  barley  into  his  mouth,  with  the  stalk  protruding  from  the 
moutli.  While  conversing  he  was  suddenlv  seized  with  a  cough,  and  the  ear 
diai^ypeared.  He  had  one  or  two  attacks  of  coughing,  but  he  was  so  well  in  the 
evening,  that  an  excursion  was  agreed  upon  for  the  next  dav.  The  weather 
prevented  this ;  but  the  boy  caught  a  cold  from  going  to  sleep  in  an  open 
verandah,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  under  medi^  treatment  for  some 
weeks.  It  was  not  tiU  above  three  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ear 
<if  barley,  which  happened  in  Ischl,  that  Dr.  Liharzik  saw  him  immediately  after 
his  return  home  to  Vienna;  he  then  was  in  good  health,  and  the  only  thing  that 
alarmed  his  parents  was  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a  short  cough,  accompanied 
by  the  expectoration  of  dark-^rey  mucus,  which  was  occasionally  tingea  with 
blood.  Dr.  Liharzik  found  tnat  the  left  thorax  was  normal  throughout ;  the 
right  thorax  did  not  expand  fully  on  deep  inspiration;  anteriorly  the  percussion 
and  respiratory  murmurs  were  normal,  but  along  the  back  the  percussion  was 
dull,  and  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula  the  respiratory  murmur  was  indefi- 
nite and  indistinct.  Dr.  Liharzik,  not  being  able  to  believe  that  the  ear  could 
have  slipped  through  the  glottis,  diagnosed  chronic  pneumonia.  There  was 
little  or  no  fever  for  some  time;  but  about  a  fortnight  alter  his  return,  dyspnoea, 
increased,  cou^h,  and  febricitations  set  in;  two  days  after  (on  the  15th  of 
October),  during  a  severe  attack  of  cough,  he  suddenly  threw  up  half  a  coffee^ 
cupful  of  fcEtid  pus,  streaked  with  blood.  Professor  Oppolzer,  who  was  con- 
sulted about  this  time,  diagnosed  traumatic  pneumonia,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  ear  of  barley.  Repeated  expectoration  of  lam  quantities  of 
pus,  tinged  with  blood,  took  place,  out  the  patient's  strength  (fid  not  fail.  On 
the  night  of  the  2Sth  of  October,  after  continuous  and  very  harassing  cough, 
the  ear  of  barley  was  ejected  with  great  force.  Enveloped  in  pus  and  mucus, 
it  lay  in  the  mouth  with  the  stalk  outwards,  so  that  the  patient  could  draw  it 
out.  It  appeared  that,  previously  to  its  passage  into  the  respiratory  passage, 
one  lateral  hal^  lind  been  bitten  off,  so  that  the  part  swallowed  only  contained 
two  rows  of  grain. 
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The  couffh  and  expectoration  soon  diminished  after  this  occurrence;  the 
fever  subsiaed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  the  patient  was  convalescent. 

The  second  case  is  also  one  of  considerable  interest,  in  which  a  large  abscess 
over  the  region  of  the  heart  caused  symptoms  indncinff  a  belief  that  the  heart 
itself  was  dislocated,  and  lay  upon,  instead  of  within,  the  thorax. 

ContribulioM  to  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  carious  Fo/jhs  of  TypAu^. 
By  Professor  Lebert,  in  Zuric.  (Vlerteljahrsschrift  fiir  die  Practische 
Heilkunde.  xiv.  Jahrgang.  1857. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  the  author  dwells  u[)on  the  cha- 
racters of  what  he  calls  "  abortive  typhus,"  and  whicli  he  thinks  it  the  more 
important  thoroughly  to  understand,  oecause  by  that  means  we  may  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  (or  rather  the  uselessness)  of  abortive  methods  of  treatment. 
Dr.  Lebert  speaks  of  his  "abortive  typhus"  as  being  identical  with  what  we  call 
febricula.  Among  800  cases  of  "abdominal  typhus"  (typhoid  fever),  which 
he  has  observed  in  Zuric,  not  less  than  170,  or  above  20  per  cent.,  belonged 
to  this  denomination.  The  diagnosis  between  the  abortive  and  the  complete 
form  of  the  disease  is  often  impossible  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  and 
is  only  rendered  certain  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  second,  by  the  entire  or  comparative  absence  of  the  features  characteristic 
of  confirmed  typhoid.  Such  are— delirium,  stupor,  diarrhoea,  with  the  charac- 
teristic evacuations,  roseola,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bronchitis,  fuliginous 
covering  of  the  tougue  and  lips,  loss  of  power,  and  emaciation.  All  these 
symptoms  may,  however,  occur  in  more  or  less  feeble  indications ;  at  the  same 
time  "  abortive  typhus"  is  not  at  all  conta^ous,  while  true  typhoid  is  very  much 
so.  Dr.  Lebert  is  of  opinion  that  curative  proceedings  are  of  little  use,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  aWtive  method  of  treatment  boasted  of  by  some  writers 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  undeveloped 
form  of  the  disease.  In  one-seventh  of  all  the  cases  of  abortive  typhus, 
moreover,  the  abortive  treatment  by  emetics  and  purgatives  had  been  emploved 
before  the  admission  of  the  patients  into  the  hospital,  and  the  couseauence  had 
been  rather  to  enfeeble  them,  and  to  protract  tte  disease.  Dr.  Leoert,  from 
all  his  observations  and  experiments,  concludes  that  the  disease  is  ab  initio- 
cither  abortive  or  complete.  His  treatment  in  the  abortive  form  is  mainly 
expectant  and  symptomatic,  with  mild  nutritive  diet.* 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

I.     On  a   Neto    Operation  for  Hydrocele,    By  M.   Carron   du  Villards. 

(Moniteur  des  Hopitaux.  1857.  No.  128.) 
M.  Carbon  du  Villards,  a  French  practitioner  in  the  Antilles,  has  devised  a 
modification  of  Larrey's  operation  for  hydrocele,  in  conseouence  of  the  bad 
effects  which  result  from  injection  in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  accidents 
produced  by  it  are  tetanus,  acute  hematocele,  suppuration,  acute  orchitis, 
easily  passing  into  the  condition  of  induration,  ganCTcne,  and,  when  only  weak 
injections  are  employed,  relapse.  The  author  has  liimself  never  met  with  tliis 
consecutive  tetanus,  but  practitioners  settled  at  Cuba  have  assured  him  that 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  there.  He  has,  however,  met  with  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  hematocele  consequent  on  injection,  either  with  or  without  organic 
transformation  of  the  tum'ca  vaginalis.  So  frequent  are  these  accidents,  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  repair  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  having 

r*  Want  of  space  compelii  us  to  postpone  the  remainder  of  the  Report,  contaliiinf 
acice  interesting  matter  relating  to  abdominal  end  other  diieasea.— Kd.] 
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the  injection  performed.  In  such  bad  repute  is  it  among  the  Creole  popubi- 
tion  and  practitioners,  that  thej  content  themselves  with  repeated  palliative 
punctures  by  means  of  a  lancet,  the  frequent  repetition  of  whicli  almost  always 
leads  to  the  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  described  by  Larrey. 
The  author  has  very  frequently  met  with  this  form  of  elephantiasis  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Barbadoes  oisease. 

The  operation  which  he  has  devised  in  lieu  of  injection,  has  now  been 
performed  by  himself  in  50  cases,  producing  48  radical  cures,  and  only  2 
failures ;  ana  subsequently  to  the  presentation  of  the  memoir,  M.  Camilleri 
and  others  have  operated  187  times,  with  but  7  relapses.  It  is  attended  with 
DO  accidents  andf  but  little  pain,  is  adapted  for  all  the  complications  and 
varieties  of  hydrocele,  is  of  easy  execution,  and  requires  little  confinement  or 
after-treatment.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  hi^h  oed,  with  his  buttocks  well 
raised  by  means  of  a  cushion,  and  the  situation  of  the  testis  having  been  recog- 
nised, the  operator,  taking  the  lower  part  of  the  hydrocele  in  his  hand,  while  an 
assistant  presses  it  downwards,  punctures  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  tumour 
with  a  strong  and  narrow  lancet,  which  he  passes  slowly  in.  As  soon  as  fluid 
escapes,  he  slides  a  long  narrow  trocar  along  the  blade  of  the  lancet,  keeping  the 
point  of  the  instrument  within  the  cauula  until  the  upper  boundary  of  the  tumour 
IS  reached.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  canula  is  pressed  against  the  tissues, 
so  as  to  project  them  somewhat  externally,  iu  order  to  be  certain  that  neither 
the  cord  nor  a  pulsating  vessel  can  be  felt  in  front  of  it.  A  piece  of  cork  is 
next  placed  against  the  projected  tissues,  and  against  this  the  trocar  is  forcibly 
driven  by  the  application  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  counter- opening  is  thus  at  once  e£fected,  just  as  the  jewellers  pierce 
the  ears  for  ear-rings.  The  stiletto  of  the  trocar  is  now  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  a  grooved  silver  wire,  which  traverses  the  two  apertures,  and  is  left  in  siiit 
on  the  removal  of  the  canula.  Spirit  lotions  are  applied  around  the  scrotum, 
and  during  twenty-four  hours  a  slight  discharge  of  fluid  takes  place.  After 
this  period,  inflammation  is  set  up  and  the  secretion  is  no  more  reproduced. 
The  scrotum  becomes  afterwards  red,  hard,  and  painful,  as  in  acute  orchitis, 
but  it  rarely  requires  treatment.  More  frequently  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  encourage  action  by  placing  stimulant  ointments  in  the  groove  of  the  wire.  On 
the  twelfth  day  (the  patient  being  usually  able  to  get  upljy  the  third)  the  wire 
is  removed,  the  patient  wearing  a  suspensory  until  the  twenty-flfth  or  thirtieth 
day,  by  wliich  time  he  is  usually  radically  cured. 


II.  Oil  Urethral  Intermittent  Fever.  By  M.  Chassaignac.  (Moniteur  dcs 
Hopitaux,  1857.  No.  135.) 
Tliis  is  the  name  M.  de  Chassaignac  attaches  to  the  febrile  attack  which  all 
«ui^eons  have  observed  as  a  consequence  of  catheterism,  and  which,  if  it  were 
desired  to  indicate  the  cause  giving  rise  to  it,  might  be  termed  catheteric  fever. 
It  is  a  curious  point  to  determine,  whether  the  contact  of  the  instrument  with 
the  entire  length  of  the  urethra  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
paroxysmal  attacks,  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  one  portion  of  the  canal 
to  have  undergone  such  contact,  and  in  that  case,  which  portion.  Judging 
from  the  facts  known  to  him  before  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  these  observa- 
tions came  under  his  notice,  M.  Chassaignac  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
neither  the  membranous  nor  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  was  the  por- 
tion in  question.  Thus  he  never  met  with  an  instance  of  such  febrile  paroxysm 
being  produced  after  catheterism  iu  the  female,  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  one  who 
has  ever  met  with  one.  A  natural  inference  would  be  that  it  is  not  observed 
in  woman,  because  the  paroxysm  arises  from  the  contact  of  the  instrument 
with  a  portion  of  the  urethra  which  does  not  exist  in  her.  An  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  confirming  this  conjecture,  b^  the  counter-proof  of  the  induction 
of  the  paroxysm  by  the  exclusive  catheterism  of  the  portion  of  the  urethra 
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which  is  proper  to  man.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
multiple  urinary  fistula.  The  catheter  being  passed  from  one  of  these  to  the 
meatus,  and  back  again  from  the  meatus  into  the  fistula,  no  difficulty  or  pain 
occurring,  an  intense  intermittent  paroxysm  was  produced.  The  patient  had 
had  the  catheter  passed  before,  and  had  l)ome  one  fixed  in  the  urethra  without 
such  efTccts  having  been  produced.  It  was  quite  certain  that  on  this  occasion 
the  instrument  hfui  not  come  in  contact  with  either  the  membranous  or  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra,  or  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  until  farther 
information  upon  the  subject,  M.  Chassaignac  feels  justified  in  localizing  in  the 
bulbous  or  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  the  physiologico-pathologtcal  process 
which  gives  rise  to  tne  production  of  the  paroxysm  in  tliese  cases. 


III.  Oh  Bending  and  Partial  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bones.    By  PBorzssoit 
Hamiltoh.     (New  York  Journal,  voL  iii.  pp.  318—339.) 
This  paper  is  founded  upon  certain  experiments  performed  by  Professor 
Hamilton  upon  the  legs  of  chickens,  and  references  to  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  his  practice. 

1.  Bending  of  the  Long  Bones.  This  is  considered  first  in  relation  to  the 
immediate  and  spontaneous  return  of  the  bone  to  its  original  form.  The  possi- 
bilitv  of  the  occurrence  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  experiments,  in  which 
the  bones  were  bent  to  an  angle  of  25°,  and  immediateljr  resumed  the  straight 
position;  dissection,  made  a  few  days  afterwards,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  injury 
naving  been  done  to  the  bone.  The  author  therefore  infers  the  possibility  of 
this  occurrence  taking  place  in  the  long  bones  of  an  infant.  Seeond/y,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  cases  in  which,  while  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm has  been  broken  and  the  other  only  bent,  Dr.  Hamilton  is  not  awmie  of 
any  instances  of  permanent  bending  of  the  lon^  bones.  None  of  the  cases  so 
reported  by  authors  have  been  verified  by  (usscction,  and  he  believes,  with 
Gibson,  that  they  are  really  examples  of  partial  fracture.  None  of  his  experi- 
ments furnished  any  such  results.  Of  course  no  one  denies  that  permanent 
indentation  of  the  flat  bones  may  take  place. 

2.  Partial  Fractures.  These  are  considered  under  the  same  divisions: 
First f  with  immediate  restoration  of  the  hone  to  its  original  Jbrm.  Although  the 
existence  of  this  form  seems  to  have  been  occasionallv  recognised,  it  has  not 
excited  any  special  attention.  The  few  cases  that  have  bipen  met  with  in 
Professor  Hamilton's  practice  have  occurred  in  the  clavicle.  Of  72  fractures 
of  this  bone,  17  were  partial;  and  of  these  4  were  immediately  followed  by 
spontaneous  restoration  of  form.  Of  5  partial  fractures  produced  in  chickens,, 
it  was  observed  in  1.  In  the  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  force  has 
operated  indirectly  on  the  bone  from  the  shoulder.  A  hard  node-like  swelling  is 
ODserved  at  about  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  unaccompanied  by  movement  or 
crepitus,  with  the  skin  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  tender,  and  the  axis  of  the 
bone  being  unchanged  in  direction.  The  second  form,  without  immediate  and 
spontaneous  restoration  of  form,  comprises  the  ^reat  bulk  of  cases  of  partial 
fracture.  It  probably  differs  from  the  other  vanety  in  the  extent  of  the  bony 
lesion,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  denticulation  at  the  scat  of 
fracture  preventing  the  restoration  of  the  form  of  the  bone.  The  author  has 
observed  it  in  13  of  72  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  12  of  188  case* 
of  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  He  has  met  with  it  in  no  other  bones» 
although  other  authors  have  described  it  occurring  in  other  long  bones.  He 
describes  the  appearances  on  dissection  of  the  legs  of  some  chickens  which  had 
been  partially  frauctured  a  few  days.  Prior  to  dissection,  the  limb  still  seemed  bent, 
but  tnis  was  found  to  arise  from  the  subcutaneous  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
side  which  had  been  broken.  Beneath  the  periosteum,  too«  there  was  a  loose^ 
ibjn,  honejcomb  deposit  o(  e;n&\vea^Xi\l^^cs«&l&«^b^^  surrounded  the  bone  in 
tiiree-fonrths  of  its  ciTCUiideTtiioe>c^^i%ii^a^«»^^ 
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the  seat  of  wliich  was  thus  indicated  by  an  oblique  groove.  Dissections  in  the 
human  subject  have  also  been  made  by  Glaser,  Camper,  Bonn,  and  Campaignac. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficnlt,  the  distortion  indicating  fracture,  while  the 
absence  of  crepitus  and  mobility,  and  the  mode  of  production  points  to  its 
partial  character.  No  great  anxiety  need  be  entertained  if  the  bone  cannot  be 
completely  straighteneo,  the  natural  form  usually  being  restored  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  "  The  gradual  restoration  of  these  bones  is 
due  to  the  same  circumstance  which  produces  at  other  times  an  immediate 
restoration — viz.,  the  elasticity  of  the  unbroken  fibres ;  but  which  elasticity, 
in  this  latter  instance  is,  for  a  time,  effectually  resisted  b^  the  bracing  of  the 
broken  fibres.  At  length,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  broken  ends,  this  resistance  is  removed,  and  the  bone  becomes  straight. 
If  this  absorption  does  not  take  place,  and  the  fibres  continue  pressed  forcibly 
against  each  other,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Campaignac,  tne  bone  remains 
permanently  bent." 

3.  Fistures,  In  this  section  the  author  relates  an  interesting  example  of 
fissure  occurring  in  the  scapula,  and  refers  to  the  fissures  of  various  Dones,  as  de- 
scribed by  other  authors ;  but  this  part  of  his  essay  does  not  call  for  further  notice. 


IV.  On  Per/oration  of  the  Memhrana  Tympana,    By  Dr.  Clarke.     (American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1 — 51.) 
Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  tabular  view  of  52  cases  of  perforation  of  the  meinbrana 

nani ;  and  an  analvsis  of  these  leads  him  to  the  following  conclusions : — 
ifferencc  of  sex  does  not  exert  any  marked  influence  upon  the  occurrence 
of  perforation.  2.  Persons  of  delicate  health  are  not  more  hable  to  it  than  the 
robust.  3.  Disease  of  the  ear  occurring  in  individuals  of  the  strumous 
diathesis  is  more  likely  to  terminate  in  perforation.  4.  Both  membranes  are 
more  frequently  perforated  than  either  singly.  5.  The  external  meatus  is 
rarely  in  a  healthy  state  when  an  aperture  exists  in  the  membrane.  This 
diseased  state  is  sometimes  a  cause,  but  more  oommonlv  a  consequence  of  per- 
foration. 6.  Foreign  growths,  as  polypi  and  fungus,  frequently  coexist  with, 
and  are  often  an  indirect  consequence  of  it.  7.  Otorrhcea  is  a  very  common 
attendant ;  it  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease,  and  is  not  only  a  frequent  indication, 
and  often  kept  up  oy  it,  but,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  is  the  earliest  warn- 
ing of  insidious  disease  that  will  lead  to  it.  8.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  variously  affected  by  the  existence  of  perforation. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  pale  red,  without  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  con- 
gested. In  rare  instances  it  is  covered  by  a  white,  dry  membrane.  9.  About 
a  fifth  of  all  affections  of  the  ear  are  complicated  with  or  terminate  in  perfo- 
ration. 10.  An  aperture  (after  it  has  existed  for  some  time)  generally 
occupies  from  ^  to  4  or  J  of  the  membrane.  The  smaller  its  size,  the  greater 
facihty  in  its  cicatrization.  11.  The  power  of  hearing  is  diminished,  but  not 
obliterated  in  perforation.  A  simple  aperture  of  moderate  size,  i.  *.,  uncom- 
plicated with  aisease  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  of  the  meatus,  produces 
only  a  slight  degree  of  deafness;  and  a  simple  one  of  large  size,  or  even  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  membrane  docs  not  destroy  hearing.  12.  Perfora- 
tion most  frequently  occurs  in  childhood.  Its  most  frequent  cause  is  otitis, 
and  it  is  occasionally  produced  by  accident.  The  common  causes  of  what  might 
be  called  perforating  otitis  are  the  exanthemata,  exposure  to  cold,  erysipelas 
or  eczema  of  the  ear,  and  improper  syrinsing.  13.  The  position  of  the  aperture 
is  various.  When  large,  it  is  central.  14.  The  condition  of  the  ear  and  the 
hearmg  may  be  improved  by  treatment,  when  the  perforation  itself  cannot  be 
healed.  15.  Perforations  following  the  exanthemata,  or  constitutional  diseases, 
are  the  least  disposed  to  heid.  Those  following  exposure  to  cold  or  local  caoses, 
including  ordinaury  otitis,  are  more  likely  to  heal.  Those  following  accident  or 
puncture  heal  readily. 
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V.  Oh  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia,    By  M.  Goirand. 
(Gazette  M^icale,  1858.     No.  8.) 

M.  Gojrand's  remarks  apply  only  to  the  attempt  to  effect  the  radical 
cure  of  heniia  by  employing  tlic  omentum  as  an  obturator  after  the  operation. 
The  result  of  his  experience  upon  the  subject  is,  that  all  such  attempts  are 
futile,  and  that  reputed  successes  have  only  arisen  from  patients  not  naving 
been  watched  for  a  few  months  after  leaving  the  hospital.  In  the  35  cases 
of  successful  herniotomy  that  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  he  has 
only  in  3  cases  been  enabled  to  return  the  hernia  without  opening  the  sac;  and 
he  Las  frequently  left  masses  of  omentum  within  the  abdominal  aperture,  with 
the  result,  at  the  very  farthest,  of  somewhat  delaying  the  reproduction  of  the 
hernia.  Among  the  examples  he  relates  in  illustration  is  one  in  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  omentum  was  so  left,  causing  a  projection  in  the  groin,  and 
which  having  suppurated,  became  during  the  cicatrising  process  tnoroughly 
confounded  with  tne  crural  aperture  and  the  siurounding  skin.  Still,  in  httle 
more  than  a  month  after  the  operation  the  heniia  was  reproduced.  This 
patient  dying  four  years  afterwards,  from  other  causes,  the  parts  were  examined, 
and  not  the  slightest  traces  of  tiie  obturating  omentum  was  discoverable.  The 
omentum  had  ceased,  after  the  healing,  to  act  as  a  serous  membrane,  takirig 
on  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  region. 


VI.  On  Excision  of  the  Trunk  of  the  Second  Branch  of  the  Fifth  Pair  in  Facial 
Ne^iralyia,  By  Professor  Carnociian.  (Amencan  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  134 — 143.) 

In  this  paper  is  described  a  new  operation  devised  by  Professor  Carnociian, 
for  cases  oi  severe  facial  neuralgia,  essentially  consisting  in  vascular  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair— a  condi- 
tion that  may  have  its  origin  in  various  causes.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
pathological  state  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  removed  in  the  three  cases  in  which 
ne  has  performed  this  operation,  and  for  the  relief  of  which  mere  division  of 
the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  infra-orbital  foramen  would  be  of  no  avaiL  "  I 
believe,*'  he  says,  "  that,  in  such  aggravated  cases  of  neuralgia,  the  key  of  the 
operation  is  the  removal  of  the  ganglion  of  Meckel^  or  it^  insulation  from  the 
encephalon.  Where  even  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  Branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  has  been  simply  exsected  from  the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  ganglion 
of  Meckel  continues  to  provide,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nervous  raiuiScations 
which  will  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  diversified  neuralgic  pains.  Besides, 
the  ganglion,  being  composed  of  grav  matter,  must  play  an  important  part  as  a 
generator  of  nervous  power,  of  which,  like  a  galvanic  oatterr,  it  affords  a  constant 
supply ;  while  the  branches  of  the  ganglion,  under  the  influence  of  the  diseased 
trunk,  serve  as  conductors  of  the  accumulated  morbid  nervous  sensibility." 

The  first  case  in  which  these  views  were  put  into  practice  occurred  in  the 
person  of  a  French  physician,  aged  sixty-seven,  incapacited  by  this  neuralgia 
from  following  his  profession.  Commencing  in  1851,  it  recurred  at  iutervus, 
with  gradually  increasing  severity,  until  1856,  from  which  time  it  becune 
absolutely  excruciating,  and  almost  continual.  Every  anti-neuralgic  remedy 
iiad  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  when,  in  October,  1856,  he  applied  to  the  author, 
wearied  of  his  life,  and  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation.  The  rationale  of 
this  formidable  one  having  been  explained  to  him,  he  desired  its  immediate 
performance.  It  was  therefore  executed  on  the  16th  October.  We  need  not 
describe  the  procedure  in  detail,  but  may  merely  state  that  it  consisted  in  tre- 
phining the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  immediately  below  the  infra-orbital 
foramen,  and  following  the  nerve  with  the  chisel  and  forceps  along  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  into  the  spheao-maxillary  fossa,  and  dividing  its  trunk  close  to  the 
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foramen  rot  uadum,  "This  severe  and  trying  operation  was  perfectly  justified 
by  the  fearful  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  it  was  projected.  It  is  one  of 
those  operations  which  could  not  be  supported  by  the  patient  without  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  The  liandling  of  so  large  a  nervous  trunk  with  the 
forceps,  and  the  necessary  contact  with  hard  instruments,  while  separating  it 
from  its  surrounding  connexions,  would,  I  suppose,  be  beyond  human  endurance, 
without  the  aid  of  the  amesthctic  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether.  For  the 
rest,  the  effects  of  the  cicatrices  upon  the  countenance  can  scarcely  be  called 
disfiguring,  and  the  patient  speedily  recovers  without  suffering  from  much  con- 
stitutional disturbance The  trunk  of  the  nerve  in  this  case  was  much 

larger  than  natural  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  neurilemma  was  very 
vascular,  and  the  nervous  tissue  proper  was  also  engorged  and  red.  The  trunk, 
after  its  removal,  was  so  red  as  to  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  length  of  the  nerve  removed  was  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and 
three-quarters."    The  recovery  was  rapid  and  the  relief  complete. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  an  Italian,  aged  fifty-four,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  the  victim  of  severe  neuralgia,  all  means  having  been  tried,  and 
among  others  division  of  the  nerve,  as  it  left  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  with  only  temporary  benefit,  and  not  always  that. 
The  above  operation  was  performed,  a  similar  condition  of  the  nerve  (which 
was  removed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  hanging  to 
it),  observed,  and  the  same  relief  followed.  A  woman,  aged  fifty-five,  was  the 
third  patient,  she  having  been  the  subject  of  dreadful  suffering  at  intervals 
since  1851,  and  having  tried  all  remedies,  including  division  of  the  nerve,  with 
only  partial  benefit.  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage  in  this  case  during 
the  operation,  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
employment  of  compressed  sponge.  Two  inches  of  the  vascular  and  enlarged 
nerve  were  removed,  and  the  relief  was  complete. 

In  all  these  cases  the  relief  from  the  most  excruciating  suffering  was  prompt 
and  complete;  but  in  reference  to  the  permanence  of  the  effect,  it  is  of 
importance  to  bear  the  dates  of  the  operations  in  mind.  The  first  had  been 
performed  fourteen  months  when  it  was  reported ;  the  report  of  the  second, 
performed  October  10,  1857,  comes  down  to  December  8 ;  and  that  of  the 
third,  performed  November  5,  1857,  to  December  3.  Any  conclusion  drawn 
from  tne  two  last  cases,  or  even  from  the  first,  would  be  premature. 


VII.  Case  of  Simultaneous  Dislocation  of  both  Shoulder- Joints.    By  Dr.  H.  Van 
BuKEX.    (New  York  Journal,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  297.) 


An  example  of  this  rare  accident  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  strong, 
middle-aecd  man,  who  fell  headlong  down  a  flight  of  steps.  Fracture  of  the 
base  of  uie  skull,  with  laceration  of  the  cerebellum,  was  also  produced,  and 
he  died  in  five  hours.  ''Both  shoulders  were  observed,  to  present  the  usual 
physiognomy  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  and  distinct  crepitus  could  be  felt  in 
uoth  sides  when  the  humeri  were  rotated.  On  dissection  of  the  right  shoulder 
the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found  in  the  subscapular  fossa,  lying  between 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  subscapular  muscle,  which  had  been  lace- 
rated and  torn  up  from  its  attachments  to  make  a  bed  for  it.  Its  exact 
position  was  about  1^  inches  below,  and  1  inch  nearer  the  median  line  than 
the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  was 
broken  off,  and  retained  in  its  normal  relation  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the 
capsular  ligament  and  the  muscles  to  which  it  gives  attachment.  The  capsular 
li^ment,  extensively  lacerated  in  front  and  on  its  inner  aspect,  presented  an 
ek>ngated  shred  stretching  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  down* 
ward  and  inward  to  the  dislocated  head,  to  which  it  was  still  attached.  The 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  found  occupying  its  normal  relation  to  the 
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greater  tuberosity,  having  been  dragged  out  of  the  bicipital  groove.  The 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  was  nractured  through  its  base,  and  dragged 
forward  and  downward  by  the  action  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short  head 

of  the  biceps On  dissection  of  the  left  shoulder  a  condition  of  parts 

was  found  similar  to  that  described,  with  the  following  exceptions:  the  head  of 
the  humerus  was  displaced  more  directly  downwards,  resting  upon  the  anteiior 
margin  of  the  lower  border  of  the  scapula,  just  below  the  elenoid  carity.  The 
capsular  li^ment  was  lacerated  on  its  inner  aspects,  and  less  extensiTcly,  and 
the  coracoid  process  was  uniniured.  The  greater  tuberosity,  howeyer,  was 
fractured  off  almost  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  retained  its  natural  posi- 
tion to  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps." 


YIIL  CaseofPuruUnt  Ophihalmia  in  the  Foetut,  By  M.  Bivaud-Lakdbau. 
(Annales  d'Oculistique,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  68.) 

M.  Rivaud-Landrau,  of  Lyons,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  town  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  some  operations  on  the  eye,  was  shown  an  example 
of  an  affection  which,  as  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  unnoticed  in  works  on  ophthal- 
mology— viz.,  a  case  of  indubitable  purulent  ophthalmia  occurring  in  the  foetus. 
The  cnild  was  two  days  old,  and  bom  blind.  The  upper  eyelids  were  closed, 
and  slightly  reddened  and  swollen  at  their  dorsal  edges;  and  they  were  glued 
together  by  dry  purulent  sanies.  On  raising  them,  tne  conjunctiva  was  round 
red  and  inflamed,  and  covered  with  numerous  close-set  granulations,  bathed  in 
well-marked  purulent  serosity.  The  globes  of  the  eyes  were  atrophied,  and 
appeared  as  two  little  red  balls,  granulated  like  a  strawberry,  at  the  bottom  of 
tne  orbits.  Tliere  were  no  traces  of  cornea  or  iris.  The  infant  was  in  a  very 
emaciated  condition. 


IX.  On  the  Tranecurrent  Application  of  the  Aetnal  Cautery  in  White  Swelling, 
By  M.  NoTTA.     (Archives  Gen^rales,  torn,  x.,  pp.  641 — 665.) 

Upon  the  propriety  of  employing  the  actual  cautery  in  the  treatment  of  white 
swelling,  a  procedure  revived  by  Pouteau,  Larrey,  and  Percy,  great  discre- 
pancy of  opmion  prevails  amongst  the  best  Parisian  practitioners.  Thus,  while 
MM.  N^laton,  Guersant,  and  Bonnet  resort  to  the  actual  cautery  and  other 
revulsive  remedies,  MM.  Malgaigne,  Chassai^nac,  and  R.  Maijolin  entirely 
reject  this  means,  and  MM.  Sedillot  and  Bouvier  only  cauterize  the  epidermis 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  During  the  author's  iniemat  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  tact  that  the  only  cures  wnich  took  place  were  due  to  the  actual 
or  potential  cautery;  and  since  he  has  been  sxirgeon  to  the  hospital  at  Lisieux 
he  nas  continued  to  derive  advantage  from  this  revulsive  treatment,  and  espe- 
cially the  form  of  it  known  as  transcurrent  cauterization. 

The  disease  may  be  considered  under  three  stages.  First,  there  is  an  inflani- 
matoy  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  elements  constituting  the  articolationy 
an  inflammation  that  may  be  either  simple  or  rheumatic,  spontaneous  or  trau- 
matic. The  second  sta^  is  termed  by  Chassaignac  the  transition  period  of  the 
disease:  the  white  swelling  is  forming,  and,  under  the  influence  of  oiathesis,  the 
articular  affection  takes  on  a  chronic  form ;  the  soft  parts  become  en^rged, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  enlarged,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  articular  displace- 
ment. In  the  third  sta(i:e  the  white  swelling  is  formed,  and  the  softenea  liga- 
ments have  allowed  of  (usplacement  of  t^e  surfaces,  which  have  also  become 
eroded  and  crepitant.  Abscesses  and  sinuses  form,  and  the  general  health  com- 
pletely gives  way.  Various  depees  of  this  stage  may  be  present,  but  the  same 
treatment  is  applicable  to  all  of  these.  For  the  treatment  of  the  first  staee  all 
practitioners  agree  in  prescribing  antiphlogistics  and  repose;  and  it  is  stul  to 
the  same  measures  we  must  have  at  flrst  recourse  in  tlie  second  stage,  oo(ii|oin* 
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in?  with  them  the  treatment  appropriate  for  the  diathesis  itself.  But  if  anti- 
pblo^tics  do  not  soon  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  douches,  iodine 
frictions,  compression,  &c.,  must  be  employed — a  series  of  measures  which,  if 
sometimes  of  use,  are  too  often  inefficacious,  and  compel  resort  to  be  had  to 
large  flying  blisters,  covering  the  whole  joint,  and  which,  dressed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  may  reauire  to  be  repeated  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  succession. 
If  these  means  fau,  whether  from  want  of  due  perseverance  in  their  application 
or  from  their  insufficiency,  more  powerful  revulsives  must  be  employed,  prin- 
cipal among  which  is  transcurrent  cauterization,  as  devised  by  M.  Bonnet  and 
employed  by  M.  N^laton. 

A  liatchet-shaped  iron  is  employed,  having  its  ed^  blunt  and  its  back  very 
thick,  so  as  to  retain  much  caloric.  Heated  to  whiteness,  this  is  passed  over 
the  entire  articulation,  by  tracing  with  it  parallel  lines  which  are  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  millimetres  distance  from  each  other.  The  iron  should  be  passed 
slowly  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  day,  taking  care  not  to  lean  too  heavily, 
so  that  the  skin  may  not  be  divided,  while  as  much  caloric  penetrates  as 
possible.  .  Several  irons  should  be  in  readiness,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
performed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Chloroform  should  be  first  administered ;  or 
if  the  patient  objects  to  this,  a  frigorific  mixture  should  be  employed,  the  iron 
in  this  last  case  requiring  to  be  somewhat  more  weightily  applied.  When  the 
application  is  finished,  the  joint  becomes  red,  swollen,  hot,  and  pamful ;  and  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  compresses  dipped  in  very  cold  water,  and  which,  renewed 
every  few  minutes,  are  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  severe  burning  sensation 
continues.  At  the  end  of  a  period  varying  from  five  to  twelve  hours  the  pain 
is  assuaged,  and  for  the  compresses  may  be  substituted  cold  linseed  poultices, 
which  are  to  be  changed  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  first  day,  and 
three  times  a  day  subsequently.  The  eschars  enlarge,  ana  in  from  seven  to 
twelve  days  become  detached;  and  as  the  epidermis  covering  the  portions  of 
skin  comprised  between  the  rays  often  becomes  raised,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
joint  after  the  detachment  of'^  the  eschars  is  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  The 
cataplasms  can  now  no  longer  be  borne,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  cerated 
dressings.  The  period  required  for  cicatrization  varies  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  several  months.  With  the  local  treatment  should  be  conjoined  an 
internal  treatment  by  means  of  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  iodine,  &c.,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

M.  Notta  gives  the  details  of  nine  cases  which  have  been  thus  treated  under 
his  care,  all  W5ing  undoubted  examples  of  white  swelling  of  a  duration  varving 
from  two  months  to  several  years.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  varied  from 
four  and  a  half  months  to  nme  months ;  and  its  results  were  the  restoration  of 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  two  cases,  and  cure  by  anchylosis  in  seven. 


X.  Case  of  High  Operation  for  Stone.  By  Dr.  Noegoerath.  (New 
York  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-24). 
Dr.Noeggerath  relates  an  interesting  case  of  this  operation  performed  on  a  boy, 
seven  years  of  age,  who  was  reduced  to  a  most  frightful  conaition  by  suff'erings 
which  nad  continued  for  years,  and  were  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  no  stone  having  been  detected. 
When  examined  by  the  author  in  September,  1857,  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
also  experienced  in  detecting  it,  ana  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  small  stone 
situated  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder.  Great  was  the  astonishment 
then,  on  opening  the  bladder  by  the  high  operation,  to  find  that  orcan  filled 
by  an  enormous  calculus,  its  walls  being  closely  applied  thereto,  so  that  not  a 
drop  of  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder.  The  extraction  of  the  stone  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  insufficiently  opened 
bladder;  and  resembled,  in  many  respects,  a  difficult  obstetrical  opeimtion. 
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Tbe  only  application  made  was  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  wluch  was  changed  as 
it  became  arcnched  with  urine.  The  reaction  was  very  moderate,  and  the 
urine  soon  was  freely  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
partially  by  the  penis.  The  treatment  of  the  case  was  rendered  difficult  by  its 
oeing  complicated  with  small  prostatic  calculi,  as  afterwards  discovered,  and 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  irritability  of  the  urethra  and  bladder.  How- 
ever, all  went  on  well  eventually,  the  puoic  wound  closing  up,  and  the  bladder 
recovering  its  capacity.  The  stone  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  Length, 
and  four  inches  m  circumference ;  it  weighed  little  less  than  two  ounces.  Ou 
sawing  through  it,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  three  distinctly  different  concentric 
sections.  The  outer  and  thickest  layer  consisted  of  fusible  calculus,  together 
with  some  animal  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  second  layer  was  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  nucleus  was 
termed  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Noeggerath,  after  trying  several  experiments  for  the  solution  of  stone, 
in  imitation  of  those  made  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  of  Guernsey,  came  to  the  oonclnsion 
that  the  acetate  of  lead  was  the  best  substance  to  employ  as  an  injection  for 
the  destruction  of  the  phosphatic  calculi  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  vesical 
calculus  that  had  become  detached  during  the  operation.  The  following  was 
the  formula  employed — ^  plumb,  acet.  gr.  vi. ;  solve  in  aqua  5^i-»  *'  ^^^  ^^* 
acetic,  fori.  a.s.  ad  solul.  perjfect.  A  small  syringeful  was  injected  twice  a-day. 
"  The  phosphoric  acid  previously  combined  witn  the  lime  or  ammonia  unites 
with  the  lead,  the  acetic  acid  of  which  goes  over  to  a  portion  of  the  lime  or 
ammonia  in  exchange  for  phosphoric  or  carbonic  acid,  while  the  free  acetic  acid 
in  the  water  renders  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  phosphate  of  lime  soluble." 
The  injection  acted  admirably,  producing  the  solution  of  the  calculi  without 
causing  any  pain  or  irritation  oi  the  urethra  or  bladder,  and  much  furthering 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  high  operation,  Dr.  Noeggerath  believes  that  its  utility  has  been 
much  underrated,  and  that  a  revulsion  of  opinion  in  its  favour  is  now  taking 
place,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  He  tliinks  the  fear  of  urinary 
infiltration,  which. has  so  much  prevented  its  adoption,  is  imaginary;  aud 
neither  the  absence  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  or  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
supra-pubic  region,  both  of  which  circumstances  were  noted  in  this  case,  arc 
contraindications.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  women  and  children,  in  whom, 
too,  it  is  easy  of  execution,  without  mjury  to  the  peritoneum,  aud  obviating 
in  the  former  the  common  occurrence  of  vesical  nstula,  or  incontinence  of 
urine.  The  author  believes  that  no  catheter  or  bandase  should  be  applied,  the 
wound  being  simply  covered  with  a  clean  sponge  or  pledget  of  lint ;  additional 
means  rather  tendmg  to  favour  infiltration  or  the  production  of  irritation  of 
the  bladder. 


QUARTERLY     REPORT     ON     MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Barnss,  M.D.  Lokd. 

PHTSICIAN    TO    THE    ROTAL    MATERNITY    CHARITT. 

I.  Apfections  of  the  Unimp&egkated  Conditiok. 

1.  On  Atresia  of  the  Female  Genitals.  By  Dr.  Cakl  Habit.  (WoelienbL 
der  k.  k.  Ges.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  October,  1857.) 

2.  Obliteration  of  the  Vagina,  with  Retention  of  the  Menstrual  Bloods— Opera- 
tion— Death.  By  Professor  Dr.  Schuh.  (Woehenbl.  der  k.  k.  Gesellssch. 
der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  August,  1857.) 

3.  Case  of  Total  Occlusion  of  the  Vaginal  Canal  for  two  Years — Operation— 
Death.  By  Smitu  WjlKnee,  M.D.  (Charleston  Medical  Joamai,  No- 
vember, 1857.) 
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4.  Cases  of  Retention  of  the  Menses  relieved  by  Puncture  through  the  Rectum. 
By  Dr.  Henry  Oldham.     (Guy's  Hospital  Report,  1857.) 

5.  Retro-Uterine   Hematocele.     By    Dr.    Hsrtzfelder.      (Monatschr.    fiir 

Qeburtsk.,  October,  1857.) 

1.  Dr.  Carl  Habit  contributes  a  memoir  on  atresia  of  the  vagina,  illustrated 
by  two  cases,  which  we  shall  briefly  analyse. 

1.  F.  S  ,  aged  eighteen,  a  healthy  girl.  Has  suffered  every  four  weeks 
for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  faintine,  headache,  fugitive  heats,  loss  of 
appetite,  vomiting,  colicky  P&ins  in  the  belly,  and  bearing-down.  During  the 
last  year  she  has  Telt  a  swelliiig  in  the  abdomen,  which  Ims  increased  at  every 
monthly  exacerbation.  No  menstrual  discharge.  Examined:  a  tumour  re- 
sembling a  seven  months  pregnant  uterus  was  felt  reaching  to  umbilicus ; 
external  genitalia  well-developed ;  the  ostium  vaginee  closed  by  a  di^k-bluc 
membrane.  On  pressure  over  uterine  tumour,  fluctuation  was  imparted  to  this 
membrane.  This  was  an  example  of  complete  atresia  hymenalis.  An  elliptical 
piece  was  excised  by  scissors  Irom  the  occluding  membrane.  The  menstrual 
secretion  flowed  in  large  quantity ;  dark-red,  thick,  syrupy,  (juite  odourless, 
like  melted  pitch ;  the  quantity  equalled  three  pounds.  Some  discharge,  which 
became  thin  and  serous  at  last,  continued  for  ten  days.  All  went  well  after- 
wards. 

2.  F.  P y  aged  sixteen,  had  never  menstruated.  For  the  last  eight  months 

had  manifested  symptoms  of  menstrual  molimina.  Examined :  there  was  found 
an  uterine  enlargement,  of  size  of  a  child's  head ;  on  account  of  pain,  its  consis- 
tency could  not  be  determined ;  there  was  a  membranous  occlusion  behind  the 
rudimentary  hymen ;  by  rectum  was  felt  a  swelling,  evenly  rounded,  stroncly 
pressed  against  the  sacral  cavity.  Operation :  counter-pressure  on  abdomen  being 
made,  a  large  trocar  was  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  distended  membrane ; 
menstrual  blood  followed ;  a  canula  was  placed  in  oponiiig,  radial  incisions 
being  made  to  enlarge  it.  About  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fluid  escaped.  Ou 
the  third  day  a  callous  ring,  scarcely  admitting  the  index-finger,  was  iclt  in  the 
place  of  the  previous  membrane.  A  plug  was  placed  in  it  to  dilate  it ;  but  pain 
caused  its  withdrawal ;  fresh  incisions  were  made,  and  a  cylindrical  plug  of 
gutta-percha,  fixed  by  a  bandage,  was  introduced.  By  the  use  of  this  for 
several  hours  daily,  some  enlargement  was  effected.  The  patient  came  under 
observation  when  m  labour  with  her  first  child ;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  old 
atresia. 

Dr.  Habit  observes  that  in  both  the  foregoing  cases,  he  found  the  os  uteri 
small,  not  admitting  the  finger  after  the  passage  to  it  was  cleared.  He  thinks 
the  menstrual  blood  escaping  from  the  uterus,  accumulates  in,  and  forms  a 
pouch  in  the  vagina.  He  (ud  not  find  evidence  of  distension  of  the  uterus 
proper. 

2.  Professor  Schuh's  case  of  vaginal  obliteration.  A  woman,  aged  twenty- 
two,  with  well-developed  breasts,  had  never  had  a  menstrual  discharge ;  had 
always  been  well  until  eleven  months  ago,  since  when  she  had  felt  every  month 
pains  and  bearing-down,  constipation,  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  all  which 
subsided  after  ten  or  eleven  days.  Examined :  the  uterus,  of  double  the 
normal  size,  was  felt  reaching  nearly  to  the  navel.  On  the  left  of  the  uterus, 
on  the  same  level,  distant  an  inch,  was  a  second  tumour,  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  uneven,  hard,  and  moveable.  The  external  parts  were  normally  deve- 
loped. But  two  or  three  lines  behind  these  the  vagina  was  closed  by  a  thick 
ccllulo-fibrous  mass,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  finger.  By  rectum,  was  found 
an  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling,  the  lower  end  of  which  reached  as  low  as  the 
sphincter,  whilst  the  upper  end  could  not  be  reached.  It  was  ascertained  that 
tnis  swelling  was  connected  with  the  one  below  the  navel,  which  was  the 
uterus  distended  with  menstrual  blood.    The  smalls  tumour  was  supposed  to 
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be  an  enlarged  ovarv.  Professor  Schuh  considered  the  atresia  to  be  easilj 
divisible  from  its  shortness.  A  trocar  was  plunged  in,  and  the  puncture 
enlarged  in  two  directions.  A  thick,  brown,  meconiuro-like  fluid  escaped. 
The  finger  easily  penetrated.  He  was  astonished  to  find  the  cavity  closecl  bj 
a  smooth  yielding  wall,  beliind  which  fluctuation  was  felt.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  puncture  this  also,  and  to  enlarge  the  opening  fay  a  bistomr,  so 
as  to  admit  tne  finger.  A  larg^  quantity  of  the  like  fluid  escaped ;  and  the 
cavity  was  so  large,  that  it  was  impossible  anywhere  to  touch  its  walls.  After 
a  few  minutes  it  collapsed  somewhat.  Tepid  water  was  injected ;  and  linen 
plugs  inserted  in  the  openings.  Tlie  abdomen  examined,  the  uterus  oonld  no 
U)nger  be  discovered ;  but  the  smaller  tumour  on  the  left  was  still  there.  The 
symptoms  ceased.  But  on  the  third  night,  the  patient  complained  of  acute 
pains  in  tlie  belly ;  next  day  she  died. 

Autopsy. — ^The  intestmes  were  covered  with  a  fluid  resembling  that  evacuated 
by  operation.  The  side-swelling  was  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  distended  by 
menstrual  blood,  which  could  not  be  discharged  into  uterus ;  it  had  recently 
burst.  Tlie  proper  uterine  cavity  communicated  by  a  large  channel  with  the 
second  large  cavity  pierced  bjr  the  trocar.  This  latter  cavity,  placed  immediately 
below  the  proper  uterine  cavity,  seemed  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  had 
-walls  resembling  those  of  the  uterus.  This  seemed  to  be  formed  by  a  distension 
of  the  uterine  neck.  Below  this  was  a  small  opening,  leading  to  the  first 
cavity  pierwd  by  the  trocar.  This  cavity  was  lonned  by  the  distension  of 
cellular  tissue  under  the  pressure  of  the  retained  blood. 

The  canse  of  the  rapia  death  was  the  nnexpected  bursting  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

3.  A  negress,  aged  twenty-two,  had  two  years  previously  been  delivered, 
after  a  labour  of  seventy-two  hours'  duration,  of  her  nrst  chila.  She  recovered 
slowly,  but  liad  no  return  of  catamenia,  although  there  was  much  constitutional 
disturbance  at  each  monthly  period.  Examined,  there  was  found  no  appearance  of 
vagina,  perfect  adhesions  extending  from  the  fourchette  to  the  meatus  urinarius. 
The  uterus  was  full ;  by  rectal  examination,  having  the  weight  of  a  womb  three 
or  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  The  operation  resorted  to  consist^ 
in  incisions  made  in  the  track  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  with  the  attainment  of 
the  OS  uteri  in  view.  A  canal  was  opened,  seven  inches  in  depth,  but  the  os 
uteri  was  not  exposed,  nor  could  its  exact  position  be  determined.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  thin  distended  membrane,  forming  a  wall  between 
the  cud  of  the  finger  and  the  fluid  in  the  uterus,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
artificial  vagina.  This  was  punctured  by  a  bistoury,  ana  many  ounces  of  dark 
menstnial  secretion  escaped.  A  silver  canula  was  passed  into  the  openmg, 
which  had  to  be  enlarged.  This  opening  afterwards  closed  up;  but  the 
art  ificiul  vagina  rcmainea  open.  The  uterus  was  therefore  tappea  a  second 
time.  Tlic  canula,  intended  to  be  left  in  the  new  opening,  however,  slipped 
out ;  tlic  trocar  was  introduced  again,  with  a  view  to  the  replacement  ot  the 
canula.  During  this  attempt  a  sudden  motion  of  the  patient,  and  excessive 
pain,  made  the  operator  fear  that  the  trocar  had  passed  through  the  uterus.  The 
poor  woman  died  of  peritonitis  on  the  third  day.  No  post-mortem  examination 
was  made. 

This  case  forcibly  illustrates  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  operaticm  for 
establishing  a  new  vagina,  and  restoring  the  natural  channel  lor  tlie  catamenia, 
in  cases  of  extensive  adhesions.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Oldham's  operatioa 
of  puncture  through  the  rectum  might  have  succeeded.  >- 

4.  Dr.  Oldliam's  cases  have  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports ;  we  would,  however,  add  that  the  simplicity,  safety, 
and  success  of  his  operation  of  puncturing  through  the  rectum  cannot  fail  to 
ensure  for  it  a  preference  over  attempts  to  make  a  new  vagina,  in  most  cases 
of  congenital  and  cicatricial  closure. 
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5.  M.  St. ,  eighteen,  had  enjoyed  good  health ;  suffered  from  iiregolar 

memtruation ;  was  admitted  into  nospital  complaining  of  acute  pains  in  the 
rectum  and  sacral  region,  only  allayed  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  Ex- 
amination revealed  a  round,  somewhat  tense,  painless  swelling,  stretching 
from  the  pelvic  brim  to  midway  between  ensiform  cartilaf|;e  and  umbilicus. 
It  was  about  seven  inches  wide,  and  lay  rather  more  on  the  right  side.  Yaginal 
examination  through  the  dilatable  hjrmen,  revealed  a  conical  swelling,  with  the 
apex  downwards,  quite  filling  the  right  pelvic  half,  and  narrowing  very  much 
the  vagina.  The  meatus  unnarius  was  drawn  up  under  the  pubic  arch,  lliis 
swelling  was  tense,  distinctly  fluctuatmg ;  its  surface  smooth,  and  at  the  lower 
end  ulcerated.  By  pressure  from  without  inwards,  the  swelling  was  moveable. 
The  uterus  could  not  be  reached  by  the  fingers.  The  absenee  of  previous 
inflammation,  the  mobility  of  the  tumour,  the  youth  and  strength  of  the  patient, 
excluded  abscess,  caries,  and  carcinoma,  also  fibrous  tumour  of  uterus  and 
ovarian  cyst.  There  only  remained  the  probability  of  a  uterine  haematocele; 
that  is,  a  menstrual  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  uterus. 
Puncture  verified  this  diagnosis.  About  a  pound  of  tenacious,  dark-red  blood 
was  evacuated,  after  which  the  patient  quite  recovered,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
four  months  no  fresh  excretion  was  observed. 


II.  Pbegnaxct. 

1.  Graviditas  Ovarii.    By  C.  W.  F.  Uhde.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov.* 
1857.) 

2.  An  Extra-Uierine    Pregnancy,    lastiua    Thirh-three   Months,       By  Dr. 
DiAHANTOPULOS.     (Mouatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov.  1857.) 

3.  Case  of  Fallopian  Pregnancy,  resulting  in  Rnpture  of  the  Cyst,  and  terminating 
in  Death,    By  Dr.  R.  P.  Ha&ris.    (Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,  Jan.,  1858.) 

1.  A  healthy  married  woman,  aged  nineteen,  had  borne  two  children,  after 
easy  labours.  On  the  13th  June,  1857,  after  lifting  a  hcavv  weight,  she  suffered 
very  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  She  became  pale,  fainting,  cold.  On 
the  15  til  the  pulse  was  120.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  menses  had  last 
appeared  ten  weeks  ago,  but  she  did  not  suspect  pregnancy.  On  the  17th  the 
patient  got  about,  but  painfully ;  on  the  18th  about  two  table-spoonsfnl  of 
coagulated  blood  escaped  by  the  vagina ;  on  the  19th  she  was  pale  as  a  corpse, 
almost  breathless,  pulse  small,  120  to  135.  The  svmptoms  of  internal  hiemor- 
rhage  were  clear.  The  dia^osis  was  undecided  between  rupture  of  the  liver 
and  rupture  of  an  extra-utenne  prepnant  sac.  She  died  on  the  21st.  The  liver 
was  found  health  v.  Becent  adnesious  in  the  abdomen,  forming  a  cavity,  en- 
closing  two  pounos  of  dark,  fluid  blood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  was  seen 
the  enlarged  right  ovary,  at  the  posterior  and  under  part  of  which  was  a  sac 
lined  with  chorion,  which  had  burst.  This  was  of  the  size  of  a  plum ;  in  it, 
besides  some  dark  blood,  was  an  embrvo  about  seven  or  eight  lines  lomr, 
resembling  a  kidney-bcan,  and  surrounded  by  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  vilR. 
The  right  Fallopian  tube  hunc  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  was  filled  witli 
plastic  lymph,  and  was  permeable  by  a  fine  silver  sound  from  the  fimbriated 
end  for  thrce-and-a-half  mches,  to  a  point  where  it  was  closed  up.  The  uterus 
was  about  three  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  loner,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
the  second  month  of  gestation ;  the  walls  were  thickened,  the  membrana  decidu^ 
was  completely  formed,  and  stretched  into  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  which  had 
the  calibre  of  a  large  crow-quill. 

2.  A  girl,  aged  seventeen,  first  menstruated  at  twelve  vears  nine  months  old, 
married  at  tlurteen,  aborted  soon  after,  and  conceivcif  again.  At  the  Xm^^ 
of  conception  (in  December,  1853)  she  experienced  many  troubles,  and  received 
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a  blow  from  a  fist  on  the  abdomen.  At  the  end  of  the  term  of  gestation  pains 
set  in,  which  disappeared  in  four  days.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  months 
menstruation  returned,  and  then  an  illness,  probably  a  light  typhus.  Whei 
examined,  a  fcetal  head  was  felt  above  the  navel ;  the  uterus,  bent  backwards  ia 
the  pelvis,  appeared  slightly  enlarged  and  empty.  The  patient  rejected  i{» 
operation,  in  Au^st,  1855,  an  intense  erysipelas  appeared  on  the  abdomci, 
and  soon  after  two  fistulous  openings  in  the  navel,  out  or  which  flowed  a  saniov 
discharge,  and,  six  months  later,  hair.  The  abdomen  grew  less,  and  explontion 
with  sounds  revealed  a  decomposing  foetus.  On  the  25th  September,  1856,  the 
fistula  was  enlarged  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  the  separate  bones  were  graduaDj 
extracted.  The  patient  lay  in  a  precarious  state  for  some  time,  but  mdutlly 
she  recovered.  The  cyst  contracted ;  the  fistula  closed  in  Decenioer ;  tfaie 
menses  reappeared. 

3.  Dr.  Harris's  case  of  Fallopian  pregnancy.  Mrs.  S ,'agcd  twenty-sevea, 

mother  of  an  infant  a  year  old,  being  apparently  iu  perfect  health,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  lower  abdomen,  and  faintness,  fd- 
lowed  by  coUapse.    Death  toolc  place  in  twenty-one  hours. 

Autopsy. — The  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  was  filled  with  black  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated.  The 
uterus  was  scarcely  enlarged  beyond  the  size  of  women  wno  have  borne  children. 
Its  cavity  contained  a  little  mucus,  slightly  tin^d  with  blood,  but  no  trace  of  a 
decidua ;  the  ovaries  were  healthy,  of  normal  size,  very  pale  in  colour  (aniemic). 
In  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  immediately  above  the  ovary,  was  a  tumour  of  an 
oval  form,  slightly  flattened  antero-posteriorly,  about  125  inch  long,  one  inch 
in  vertical  diameter,  and  of  a  reddish  blue  colour.  A  small  opening,  of  a  little 
more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  was  detected  at  its  upper  surface,  perforating  the 
edge  of  the  broad  ligament.  This  tube  communicated  with  the  peripherafpor- 
tion  of  the  body,  but  not  with  its  interior  cavity.  An  incision  maae  through 
the  cortical  portion,  so  as  to  divide  the  body  to  its  centre,  revealed  a  cavity  con- 
taining a  small  diaplianous  sac,  within  which  was  an  embryo  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  '50  inch  long,  looking  a  good  deal  like  a  common  magerot.  The 
ovum  was  supposed  to  be  of  about  tnree  or  four  weeks'  gestation.  The  patient 
was  menstruating  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  rupture. 

[A  point  of  interest  in  the  case,  as  bearing  upon  a  much  disputed  question, 
is,  the  recorded  absence  of  "  mcmbrana  decioua*'  in  the  uterus.  This  question 
appears  to  the  Reporter  to  turn  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  "  membrana 
decidua"  ?  If  we  conclude  with  Hunter,  that  it  is  a  new  plastic  substance 
thrown  out  like  the  false  membrane  in  croup,  then,  indeed,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  failing  to  find  it  in  a  uterus  one  month  after  conception.  And  if  we 
look  upon  it  in  its  true  light,  as  the  developed  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
itself,  then,  also,  wc  need  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding,  at  so  early  a  stage,  any- 
thing more  than  mucous  membrane,  as  yet  too  little  altered  from  its  usual 
appearance  to  strike  the  observer  as  a  distinct  membrane.  The  search  is 
for  a  hypothetical  entity,  therefore  the  search  fails.  Seek  for  the  real  entity ; 
it  will  be  found.— Reporter.] 

III.  Labour  and  Puerperal  State. 

1.  A  Case  of  Epilepsy  in  a  Preanant  and  Puerperal  Wofnan.    By  PaorESSOB 

HoHL.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.    October,  1857.) 

2.  SlaroaiioH  of  an  Infant  from  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  Nerve.    By  Professor 

HoHL.     (Loc.  cit.) 

3.  A  Case  of  Incision  of  the  Labia  Majora,  with  Rupture  of  the  Perintgum,    By 
Professor  Hohl    (Loc.  cit.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Adherent  Placenta :  Pyaemia :  Death.    By  Professor  HonL. 

Loc.  cit.; 
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1.  Professor  HohPs  case  of  epilepsy  in  a  pregnant  woman  is  interesting^ 
Augoste  K.,  aged  thirty,  of  a  healthy  family.  In  her  fifteenth  year  first  men« 
btruated.  The  catamenia  appeared  only  three  times  this  year.  In  her  sixteenth 
year,  after  a  yiolent  heat  in  the  snmmer,  she  was  seized  with  her  first  enilentic 
fit  From  this  time  the  fits  returned  regularly  every  two  or  three  weeks,  out 
did  not  appear  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  menstrual  periods.  Several  months 
prior  to  her  delivery  it  was  apparent  that,  through  the  oft-repeated  epileptic 
attacks,  her  mental  functions  had  been  impaired — her  memoiy  especisdly  nad 
suffered.  During  pregnancy,  the  fits  had  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
Received  into  hospital,  tlie  fits  soon  showed  themselves ;  they  were  clearly 
epileptic.  The  face  became  much  congested ;  the  lips  and  eyelids  were  oedema- 
tons,  the  pupils  without  sensibility.  No  albumen  was  ever  found  in  the  urine. 
The  foetal  pulsation  was  heard ;  up  to  this  time  the  fits  had  no  effect  upon  the 
life  of  the  child.  It  was  remarkaole  that  as  the  period  of  deliverv  neared,  the 
fits  increased  decidedly  in  frequency.  Five  days  before,  two  violent  attacks ; 
the  next  day,  three.  After  the  third  day  the  condition  in  the  intervals  was 
quite  changed.  The  patient  no  more  recovered  her  mental  or  bodily  strength. 
The  cervix  uteri  was  now  nearly  effaced.  The  head  was  freely  moveable  on  the 

S civic  brim.  As  the  fits  now  reacted  injuriously  upon  the  mother,  delivery  was 
etermined  upon.  The  uterine  douche  was  used  every  two  hours  for  fifteen 
minutes.  After  the  sixth  application,  contractions  bc^n;  bvt  these  ceased 
and  convulsions  returned.  Bleeding,  by  cupping  to  the  neck,  and  leeches  to 
the  head,  had  no  influence  in  assuagmg  the  symptoms.  Gold  affusions  to  head 
were  used,  and  had  the  £[Ood  effect  of  producing  a  quiet  sleep  through  the  night. 
Next  morning  labour-pains  returned  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  os  uteri 
expanded.  On  the  following  morning  the  liquor  amnii  escaped ;  a  rather  severe 
flooding  ensued,  which  ceased  during  the  expulsion  of  the  cnild.  The  child  was 
still-bom.  The  placenta  came  in  fifteen  minutes.  Immediately  after  the  birth, 
another  fit  seizea  her,  less  intense  than  the  preceding.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
body  was  convulsed  every  four  or  five  minutes  by  strong  electric-like  shocks, 
which,  after  some  hours,  ended  in  death  through  coma. 

Autopsy, — ^The  brain  was  very  soft.  The  pia  mater  was  easily  detached,  a 
little  thicker  than  natural ;  between  the  memoranes  some  clear  serum ;  in  the 
ventricles  a  tablespoouful  of  clear  fiuid.  The  skull  was  in  places,  especially  on 
the  frontal  bone  and  on  either  side  of  the  coronal  suture,  thinned  and  trans- 
parent ;  on  the  frontal  bone  were  small  puerperal  osteophytes.  In  the  rest  of 
the  body,  particularly  in  the  kidneys,  the  most  careful  microscopical  examina* 
tion  discovered  nothing  abnormal.  [This  case  is  ati  example  of  puerperal  con* 
vulsions,  with  cedema,  and  without  albuminuria.  lu  this  country  the  attempt  to 
deliver  would  have  been  commenced  earlier,  and  persevered  with  resolutely, 
cither  by  tuminff,  forceps,  or  craniotomy.  By  one  of  these  means  the  labour 
would  probably  have  been  effected  thirty-six  hours  sooner.  "Would  the  mother 
have  been  saved  ?    She  would  at  least  nave  had  a  better  chance. — Bjsporteb.] 

2.  Professor  Hohl  has  related,  in  his  Report  of  the  Lyipg-in  Hospital  at 
Halle,  a  case  in  which  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child  was  brougtit  about  in  a 
very  unusual  manner.    A  woman  in  whom  labour  was  arrested,  through  com- 

!)lete  absence  of  uterine  contraction,  was  delivered  by  the  forceps,  the  head 
ying  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  left  blade  of 
the  forceps,  there  resulted  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  of  the  left  side,  which 
resisted  all  treatment.  By  this  the  infant  was  hindered  from  suckling,  since  all 
the  milk  ran  out  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralysed  side.  Everything, 
prior  to  being  swallowed,  had  to  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  muscles  of 
the  pharynx.  The  child  was  thus  gradually  reduced  by  atrophy,  and  died  on 
the  twelfth  day 

3.  In  a  previous  report,  we  gave  an  account  of  Professor  Scanzoni*s  proposed 
42-xxi.  18 
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method  for  {>reyentmg  the  laceration  of  the  permsam  in  difficult  labour,  by 
making  incisions  in  the  labia  majora.  In  a  case  in  which  this  operation  was 
resorted  to  by  Professor  Hobl  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Halle,  although  five 
incisions  were  made,  the  perinacum  was  torn  notwithstanding.  The  incisions^ 
says  Hohl,  had  no  other  aavantage  than  making  so  many  woimds  the  more. 

4.  A  case  recorded  by  Professor  Hohl  shows  that  in  certain  cases  of  adherent 
placenta,  complete  extraction  is  impossible  or  dangerous :  it  also  illustrates  the 
consequences  of  this  accident.  A  patient  in  the  Halle  Lyin^-in  Hospital, 
delivered  of  an  immature  fcetus,  was  seized  immediately  afterwards  with  nole&t 
flooding.  Attempt  being  made  to  extract  the  placenta,  it  was  found  that  about 
three-fourths  of  it  adhered  to  the  uterus.  It  was  about  half  detached,  when  the 
patient  suddenly  moved  so  strongly  that  the  hand  msping  a  porlion  of  the 
placenta  was  thrown  out  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  As  tne  patient  would  not 
permit  another  attempt  and  the  flooding  went  on  increasing,  chloroform  wit 
administered.  Ou  examination,  it  was  now  found  that  the  os  uteri  was  closed 
by  spasm,  effectually  preventing  the  passage  of  the  hand.  Nothing  but  smaD 
fragments,  thickly  studded  with  chalk-concretions,  could  be  extract«L  On  the 
following  day,  a  purulent,  horribly  offensive  discham  b^an,  and  a  strong 
shivering  fit,  followed  by  heat  and  sweat,  apoeared.  This  was  repeated  on  the 
second  night,  and  again  on  the  third.  Collapse  followed,  with  unquenchahle 
thirst,  severe  headaches,  dry  tongue,  delirium — in  shorty  all  the  symptoms  ci 
pus-poisoning.  On  the  fourth  day  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  left  side;  this  increased  with  the  exacerbation  of  the  other 
symptoms.  She  died  on  the  eleventh  day,  having  first  exhibited  raging,  sub- 
siding into  muttering  delirium.  Death  set  in  with  peculiar  electric-like  snocks. 

Jutapsy. — Considerable  purulent  exudaticm  in  tne  abdomen,  and  adhesions. 
In  the  uterus  was  a  completely  calcified  pmoe  of  placenta  the  size  of  a  walnui» 
intimately  united  with  the  uterine  wall.  The  blood  in  the  body  was  cherry  rec^ 
and  nowhere  coagulated. 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Tke  Uiuvenity  qf  Oxford  amd  Medical  StmdenU. 

A  IXTTEB  by  Mr.  Pearsou*  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  has  recently  gme  throu^ 
two  editions,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  certam  facilities  to  memcal  students 
who  wish  to  take  their  degree  at  Oxford.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
strange  anomaly  that  the  most  liberal  of  the  professions  should  be  almost 
ignored  by  the  two  largest  universities  of  Enghind,  and  that  medicine  should 
be  left  to  shift  for  herself,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  while  she  so  espeeiallr 
requires  that  oHtm  cum  dignitate  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research 
wmch  the  fostering  influences  of  a  rich  university  can  bestow.  Wis  will  not 
say  that  the  science  of  medicine  has  thriven  the  worse  for  the  neglect,  but  she 
hi^  had  to  fight  hard^  battles  to  secure  her  recognition  by  tbe  ^ate  than 
would  have  been  otherwise  neoessaiy,  and  quackery  has  been  more  rampant 
because  the  comparative  exclusion  of  medicine  from  the  universitiea  has  allowed 
^tlemen  to  become  erudite  cla8si<Md  and  mathematiod  scholars  without 
imparting  to  them  an  inkling  of  the  logic  of  nature.  While  we  rejoice  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  English  medical  men  becoming  associated  with  their  own 
universities,  instead  of  being  driven  to  other  countries  to  obtain  university  dis- 
tinotion,  we  do  so  quite  as  much  because  we  believe  that  the  univeraities  will 
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gain  as  that  medical  students  will  profit.  In  fact,  in  order  to  secure  a  large 
accession  of  medical  students  to  Oxford,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to 
diminish  the  period  of  residence,  but  to  insure  the  means  by  which  the  studeoit 
may  go  through  his  medical  curriculum  as  completely  and  as  satisfactorily  at 
Oxford  as  at  a  London  school.  It  appears  to  us  an  error  to  suppose  that'  a 
small  town  is  unfitted  for  a  medical  scnool.  We  would  wish  to  see  all  medical 
schools  transferred  to  small  towns,  because  in  them  alone  can  there  be  that 
control  over  the  young  men,  and  that  intercourse  between  pupil  and  professor 
which  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  beneficial  instruction.  The  oppounr 
argument,  that  large  hospitals  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  supported  in  smsS 
towns,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  if  we  look  to  the  comparative  merits  of  some 
British  and  foreign  schools.  Many  might  be  named  that  have  been  the  cradle 
of  great  professional  men,  which  do  not  boast  of  what  are  commonly  called  htge 
hospitab.  The  principle  itself  is  mistaken :  the  student  is  bewildered  in  lax^ 
hospitab.  It  is  much  better  for  him  that  he  should  study  diseases  in  a  few 
well-marked  cases,  which  will  abide  in  his  memory  as  types  for  comparison 
throughout  his  career,  than  that  he  should  walk  the  iiospitaJis  in  the  desultory 
manner  that  yet  prevails.  It  is  not  the  hospital  that  makes  the  emtn^ 
student,  but  the  professor;  and,  without  drawing  invidious  comparisons  with 
other  professions,  we  may  with  pride  point  to  the  many  distinguished  names 
that  adorn  the  roll  of  meoical  science  who,  without  being  supported  by  patron- 
age or  powerful  aid,  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  the  greatest  benefits  of  sanatory 
and  sanitarjr  science  among  their  cotemporaries.  £ut  the  system  cannot  be  a 
just  one  which  compels  every  votary  of  science  to  regard  her  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  well-endowed  pro- 
fessorships to  which  men  of  great  ability  may  aspire,  and  which  may  enable  tiie 
holder  to  devote  himself  excmsively  to  scientific  pursuits,  without  tne  benumb- 
ing cares  of  earning  the  daily  bread.  The  practical  character  of  the  English 
practitioner  will  doubtless  always  belong  to  the  body  of  English  medical  men; 
out  the  crudities  of  empiricism  may  be  softened  dbwn,  and  the  general  oha- 
racter  of  the  mass  of  practitioners  be  elevated,  by  contact  with  oth^  minds  and 
b^  the  consciousness  that  their  science  takes  an  acknowledged  and  equal  place 
with  the  liberal  professions. 

We  have  not  s[)ace  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  proposals  embodied  in  Mr. 
Pearson's  interesting  pamphlet.  We  only  wish  most  cordially  to  assent  to  ih» 
general  doctrine  involved  in  his  phin— that  medicine  should  be  duly  represented 
at  the  aucient  English  universities.  But  we  go  further  than  Mr.  Pearson  and 
his  friends,  for  we  think  that,  by  a  slight  extension  of  their  plan,  the  benefits 
of  a  university  education  may  be  more  fully  secured  to  the  medical  student,  and 
that,  by  encouraging  and  enabling  him  to  go  through  his  entire  curriculum  at 
the  umversity,  he  will  be  in  every  way  fittea  to  avail  himself  subsequently,  if  he 
have  the  spare  time,  of  the  greater  opportunities  of  observation  in  the  metro- 
politan hospitals.  To  the  majority  of  London  students  this  wealth  now  lies 
tidden;  it  remains  not  only  unexplored,  but  unintelligible,  though  it  is  open  to 
their  eyes,  because  they  do  not  possess  that  careful  training  which  a  London 
medical  school  can  scarcely  afford  them.  Let  Oxford  continue  in  the  path  of 
enlightened  reform  which  she  has  recently  entered  upon,  and  we  look  forwarjd 
with  great  confidence  to  an  advancement  of  medical  science  hitherto  unknown. 
That  there  will  be  crowds  of  young  men  able  and  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  them  we  do  not  hesitate  confidently  to  afl&rm. 

Tke  Main  Sewage  Qnettim. 

Before  entering  upon  the  enormous  expenditure  which  the  great  8ewagi&- 
Uterception  works  would  entail  upon  the  metropolis,  it  is  clearly  desirable  that 
the  sanitary  necessity  of  suck  a  step  be  ascertained.    We  belong  to  those  wfa# 
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think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  merits  any  expenditure  neoessarj 
to  secure  it.  Still,  in  paying  our  money,  we  should  wish  to  be  assured  of  a  oertaia 
return;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  sufficient  proof  exists  that  the  present 
system  of  dischargpng  the  contents  of  the  sewers  at  different  points  into  the 
Tliames  is  productive  of  the  injury  to  the  public  health  which  is  the  main  aign- 
ment  for  the  necessity  of  the  main  drainage  system.  In  the  quarterly  aod 
annual  reports  of  their  medical  officer  of  health,  Dr.  Barnes,  recently  issued  by 
the  vestry  of  Shoreditch,  it  is  argued  by  the  author,  that  the  state  of  the  healta 
of  those  who  live  on  the  Thames  and  on  its  shores  does  not  prove  the  river  to 
be  pernicious.  Dr.  Barnes  observes  that  if  the  theory  be  true  that  the  river 
exercises  a  deadly  influence,  it  should  be  traced —1,  in  the  severest  degree^ 
amongst  those  who  live  on  its  waters;  2,  in  those  who  dwell  near  its  shores; 
and  3,  that  we  ought  to  find  comparative  immunity  from  fever  and  diarrhcea 
amonffst  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  river.  Dr.  Barnes  main  tains 
that  tnc  evidence  on  these  points  is  wanting,  while  he  calls  attention  to  aa 
illustrative  fact,  that  "  since  the  replacement  of  the  old  '  Dreadnought'  by  the 
present  ship,  now  nine  months  ago,  not  a  case  of  fever  has  originated  on  board 
this  floating  hospital."  If  fever  be  a  test  of  prevalence  and  concentration  of 
miasm,  this  fact  has  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  cjuestion  at  issue. 

While  Dr.  Barnes  evidently  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  main  sewage  plans 
are  based  on  an  error  in  principle,  he  admits  that  the  "  bed  and  banks  of  the 
Thames  urgently  need  improvement,  but  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
increasing  the  self-purifying  capacity  of  its  water."  He  asks  that  the  woiks 
necessary  to  insure  these  improvements  be  first  carried  out,  and  expresses  his 
conviction  that  it  will  be  time  to  consider  further  remedies  when  it  is  proved 
that  these  are  insufficient  in  a  sanitanr  point  of  view.  We  fear  that,  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  proposal,  we  should,  if  after  all  the  main  sewage  system  l)e  foimd 
necessary,  ouly  be  postponing,  and  thus  enhancing,  the  difficulty.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  great  danger  in  limiting  the  discliarge  of  the  sewage  of 
a  town  like  London  to  one  or  two  emunctories.  llie  risk  of  a  derangement  in 
their  working  would  be  indeed  great,  as  there  would  be  no  safetj-valves  by 
which  an  arrest  in  the  dischar^  could  be  rendered  innocuous ;  this,  however, 
is  a  different  view  of  the  question  from  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes.  That  a 
further  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  evidence  bearingupon  the  case  is  necessary 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  for  this  reason  we  bring  Dr.  Barnes'  reports  specially 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  though  without  pledging  ourselves  to  support 
them. 
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